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the  celestial  elements  became  combined  with  the  base  ele- 
ments ;  and  many  souls  were  captured  by  the  Demons,         .    310 

II.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  devoured  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  First 
Man, 311 

Manichaeans  held  to  2t0O  Jtfftises,  a  passive  and  impassive,         .    311 

III.  First  Man  was  near  being  conquered. — p.  313. — and  God 
sent  another  general,  the  Living  Spirit,  a  luminous  mass, 
issuing  from  himself,  .        .  ...        314 

The  origin  of  our  noxious  animals,  •  .        .    314 
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celestial  souls  with  material  bodies,  .        .         .        .315 

45.  Origini  composition,  and  character  of  Man. — General  view,      .  316 

n.  (1)  Manes*  account  of  Adam's  origin  from  Satan,  is  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally, and  not,  as  Beausohre  supposed,  allegorically,  .        317 
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ilu^iMttnef*  more  brief  statement,          .        .        .        .  318 
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The  design  of  Satan  was,  to  retain  possession  of  captured  souls, 

and,  by  them,  to  enlarge  his  empire,  ....        321 

Adam  was  a  giant,  and  bore  the  likeness  of  the  Fir$t  Man,  and 

also  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 321 

Mane^  opinion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  human  souls,      .        .    332 

The  origin  and  character  of  Eve, 322 

n.  (2)  Manes*  ideas  of  Adam's  first  sin  examined,        ....    323 
Statements  of  Tyrbo,  Manes,  and  Augustine,       .        •  323 

The  facts  drawn  out  and  arranged,  324 

n.  (3)  Manes  believed  man  to  be  composed  of  three  parts  ;  viz.  a  sinful 
body  derived  from  the  body  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  p.  325. 
— and  two  souls  :  the  one  evil,  lustful,  and  propagated  from 
the  Prince  of  darkness ; — the  other  of  celestial  origin,  un- 
changeably good,  communicated  from  parents  to  their  children,  327 
Hence,  only  the  evil  soul  commits  sin  ;  and  the  good  soul  is  de- 
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46.  Formation  of  this  world.    Its  structure  and  design. — General  view,  .        .        330 
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world  is  a  a  picture  or  image  of  the  heavenly  world,  .        332 
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The  bad  matter  not  combined  with  good  matter,  was  excluded 
from  our  world,  and  separated  by  a  wall  or  barrier,  .    334 

•.  (3)  Before  he  created  our  world,  the  Living  Spirit  imprisoned  the 

Demons  in  the  air  and  the  stars, 334 
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Bat  itill  they  are  mischievous.    They  seduce  men  to  sin,  and 

propagate  idolatry,  which  is  the  worship  of  themselves,    .        336 

They  also  send  on  us  tempests,  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and 

wine,  338 
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And  instructed  mankind, 345 
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he  could  not  die, 345 
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themselves  for  a  return  to  God, 353 
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n.  (2)  Repentance  atones  for  the  iuvoluiitary  sins  of  celestial  souls,      .  368 
11.  (3)  The  return  of  souls,  at  death,  to  the  world  of  light ;  and  their 

double  purgation,  first  in  the  moon,  and  then  in  the  sun,  369 
n.  (4)  The  bodies  return  to  their  kindred  earth,  and  will  never  be  re- 
suscitated,               372 

50.  Condition  of  unpurgated  souls  after  death. — General  view,       .        .        .  373 

ft.  (1)  If  not  exceedingly  faulty,  they  will  pass  into  other  bodies,  of  men, 

or  brutes,  or  vegetables, 373 

n.  (2)  This  transmigration  is  disciplinary  or  i»^'  .    The  rules 

of  it, .        .        377 

51.  Liberation  of  the  Passive  Jesus. — General  i\»  ...    379 

n.  (1 )  The  scattered  particles  of  celettkl  up,  purgat- 
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devoured,  is  strangely  sweated  out  of  them,  and  then  rescued 

from  defiling  matter  and  saved, 380 

52   End  of  this  world,  or  the  consummation  of  u!I  things. — General  view,         .    385 
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The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Fourth  Gentary^      412-481 

1.  The  Pagan  Priests  urge  a  new  Peneci^n^ — General  view,  413 
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all  Christian  teachers, 432 
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Gods, 433 
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Emperor  of  the  East, 439 
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vieWf  454 
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n.  (1)  The  first  edict,  at  the  dose  of  313,  gave  full  religioos  liberty  to 

Christiana,  and  to  all  persons  of  every  religion,     •        .        •  455 
The  second  edict,  from  Milan,  A.  D.  313,  removed  ambiguities 
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6.  A  short  persecution  by  Licinius. — General  vi6w,  479 

n  (1)  Authorities  on  the  subject — Motives  and  progress  of  the  perseea- 

tioD, 480 


THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY 

OF   THE 

THIRD  CENTURY. 


§  L  Propagation  of  Chrifltianity  in  Arabia.     That  the  [p.  448.] 
limits  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  were  much  extended  during 
this  century,  no  one  hesitates  to  admit ;  but,  in  what  manner,  by 
"whose  instrumentality,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
equally  manifest,  the  ancient  memorials  having  perished.    While 
Demetrius  ruled  the  Alexandrian  church,  over  which  he  is  said 
to  have  presided  until  the  year  230,  a  certain  Arabian  chieftain, 
(that  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  head  and  leader  of  a  tribe  of  those 
Arabs  who  live  in  tents,  and  have  no  fixed  and  permanent  resi- 
dence,) sent  letters  to  this  prelate,  and  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
requesting  that  the  celebrated  Origen  might  be  sent  to  him,  to 
impart  to  him  and  his  people  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.     Ori- 
gen, therefore,  went  among  these  Arabs ;  and,  having  soon  dis- 
patched the  business  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Alexandria.(*) 
He   undoubtedly    took    with    him    fix)m  Alexandria    several 
Christian  disciples  and  teachers,  whom  he  left  with  that  people, 
as  he  himself  could  not  be  long  absent  from  Alexandria. 

(1)  We  have  a  brief  narrative  of  these  events  in  Eusebitts,  Hist  Eccles. 
fib.  vL  c.  xix.  p.  221. 

§  II.    Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Goths*     To    the 

Goths,  a  most  warlike  and  ferocious  people,  dwelling  in  Moesia 
and  Thrace,  the  wars  they  waged  with  various  success  against 
the  Romans,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  century,  produced 
this  advantage,  that  they  became  friendly  to  Christian  truth. 
For,  in  their  incursions  into  Asia  they  captured  and  carried 
away  several  Christian  priests,  the  sanctity  of  whose  lives  and 
Qanncrs,  together  with  their  miracles  and  prodigies,  so  affected 
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the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  that  they  avowed  a  willingness  to 
[p.  449.]  follow  Christ,  and  called  in  additional  teachers  to  in- 
struct them.(*)  There  is,  indeed,  much  evidence  that  what  is  here 
stated,  must  be  understood  only  of  a  part  of  this  race,  and  that 
no  small  portion  of  them  remained  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ad- 
dicted to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors ;  yet,  as  in  the  next 
century  TheojyhiliiSj  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Nicenc  council.^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
quite  a  large  church  was  gathered  among  this  people  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

(1)  Sozomeiij  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  Pauius  Diaconus,liisL  Miscelkin.  1.  x. 
c.  14.  PhilostorgiuSy  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  470.  Pliilostorgius  states,  that 
tbo  celebrated  UlphUas,  who  in  the  next  century  translated  the  Christiau  Scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  Goths,  was  descended  from  those  captives  that 
were  carried  away  by  the  Goths  from  Cappodocia  and  Thrace^  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  This  is  not  improbable ;  and  yet  there  are  some  other  things  in  tho 
narrative  of  Philostorgius,  which  perhaps  are  false. 

(2)  Socrates,  Hist  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.  41. 

§  III.     Christianity  in  Ganl^  Germanf^  and  Scotland.     In  Gaul  a 

few  small  congregations  of  Christians  were  established  by  Asiatic 
teachers,  in  the  preceding  century.  But  in  this  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Decius,  seven  holy  men,  namely,  Dionysius,  Gatianns, 
IVophimiLSj  Pauius,  Satuminus,  Martialis,  and  Stremoiiius,  emi- 
grated to  this  province,  and,  amidst  various  perils  and  hardships, 
established  new  churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Tou- 
louse, Limoges,  and  in  Auvergne  ;(*)  and  their  disciples,  after- 
wards, gradually  spread  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  over  the 
whole  of  GaTil.  With  these  seven  men,  some  have  associated 
others,  but  it  is  on  authorities  obscure  and  not  to  be  relied  on.Q 
To  the  same  age  is  now  ascribed,  by  men  of  erudition,  who  are 
more  eager  for  truth  than  for  vain  glory,  the  origin  of  the 
churches  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  places  in  Germany ; 
although  the  old  tradition  is,  that  the  founders  of  these  churches, 
Eucharius,  Valerius,  Maternus,  Clemens,  and  others,  were  sent 
forth  by  the  apostles  themselves,  in  the  first  century;  and  there 
still  are  some  who  fondly  adhere  to  these  fiibles  of  their  ances- 
tors.(")  And,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  have  the  best  of 
the  argument,  who  thus  correct  the  old  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  tho  German  churches.    The  Scots,  also,  say  that  their 
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country  was  enlightened  witli  Christianity  in  this  cen-  [p.  450.] 
tury ;  which,  although  probable  enough  in  itself  considered,  rests 
on  proofs  and  arguments  of  no  great  force. 

(1)  This  we  learn,  in  part,  from  the  Acta  Martyrii  Saturnini,  in  the  Acta 
Martynim  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  pa.  109 ;  and,  in  part,  from  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Hintoria  Francor.  1.  L  c.  xxviiL  p.  23,  ed.  Ruinart  The  French  anciently  re- 
ferred these  seven  persons,  and  the  origin  of  the  churches  they  founded,  to  the 
first  century.  In  particular,  DionysiuSy  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  seven, 
and  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Paris,  and  its  first  bishop,  was  for  many  ages 
believed  to  be  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  mentioned  In  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  in  the  last  century,  men  of  the  greatest  erudition 
among  the  French  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  this  error  of  their  predecessors, 
and  to  assign  Dionysius  and  his  associates  to  the  third  century  and  to  the  times 
of  Decius.  The  tracts  and  discussions  on  this  subject  by  Launoi,  Sirmond, 
Petavius,  Puteanus,  Nic.  Faber,  and  others,  are  well  known.  The  ancient 
opinion,  however,  still  remains  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  and  especially 
among  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated ;  wliich  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  since  great  numbers  make  the  glory  of  their  church  to  depend 
very  much  on  its  antiquity.  But  the  arrival  of  these  seven  men  in  Gaul,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  For  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear,  whence  they 
came,  nor  by  whom  they  were  sent.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francor.  1.  x. 
c.  xxxi.  p,  527,  says :  Gatianum  a  Romanas  sedis  Papa  transmissum  esse :  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  the  other  six  also  came  from  Rome.  The  fact  may 
be  BO,  and  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  is  equally  uncertain  whether  they  emigrated 
to  Gaul  together,  and  all  at  one  time,  or  whether  they  went  at  difierent  times 
separately.  And  other  points  are  involved  in  the  like  obscurity.  I  indeed  sus- 
pect^ that  these  devout  and  holy  men,  during  the  Decian  persecution  in  Italy, 
and  especially  at  Rome,  voluntarily,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
rather  than  by  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Romish  bishop,  removed  to 
Gaul,  where  they  could  enjoy  greater  safety  than  at  Rome  and  in  Italy. 

(2)  The  people  of  Auxerre,  for  instance,  commemorate  one  Peregrinus,  who, 
as  they  think,  came  likewise  from  Rome  in  this  century,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  church.  See  Le  Beuf^  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  d* Auxerre,  torn.  L 
p.  1-12.  There  is  also  mention  of  one  Genulphus,  as  an  apostle  of  the  Gauls, 
in  this  century.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Januar.  torn.  ii.  p.  92.  &c 
And  others  arc  also  mentioned  by  some  writers. 

(3)  What  the  French  believed  respecting  those  seven  men,  with  none  to 
gainsay  them,  the  Germans  also  believed  of  Euchariusj  Matemus,  Clemens,  and 
others ;  namely,  tliat  they  were  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  that  in  the  [p.  451.] 
first  century  they  established  Christian  churches  in  Germnny,  on  this  side 
the  Rhine  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Colofrnc,  Treves,  Metz,  and  in  other  eitien,  and 
governed  the  Churches  they  gathered,  as  their  bishops.  This  opinion  became 
suspicious  to  some  learned  men  in  the  last  century ;  and  in  the  pieseiit  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  boldly  assailed  by  Avgvstine  Calmety  in  a  dissertation  ])rc fixed 
to  his  History  of  Lorraine,  written  in  French,  torn.  i.  in  which  he  contends 
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(p  vii.)  that  Eucharins  and  Matcrnus  founded  the  Churches  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  in  the  third  century,  and  (p.  xvii.  xx.)  that  Clemens  did  not  found  the 
church  at  Metz  prior  to  that  time.  To  this  Icjirned  man  stands  opposed  the 
commentator  on  tlie  Acta  S.  Auctoris,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  torn,  iv 
mensis  Augusti,  p.  38.  who  not  unleamedly  labors  to  sustain  the  ancient 
opinion.  But  the  recent  writer  of  the  Historia  Trevirensis  Diplomatica,  John 
Nic.  ab  Hontheim,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  after  considering  the  whole  subject 
with  great  ciire,  aud  weighing  accurately  the  testimony,  in  a  Dissertation  de 
iEra  Fundati  Episcopatus  Trevirensis,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory, has  fully  shown,  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Calmet  than  to  his  opponent. 
For,  having  maintained  at  great  length,  that  those  rely  on  witnesses  not  to  be 
credited  who  carry  back  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Treves,  and  the  other 
German  churches,  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  make  the  holy  men  above  men- 
tioned to  have  taught  in  the  first  century,  he  demonstrates  (section  vi.  p.  xxxiL 
dLC.)  by  arguments  tlie  strongest  possible  in  such  a  case,  that  Malemus  in  par- 
ticular, did  not  live  in  the  first  century,  nor  in  the  second,  but  near  the  end  of 
the  third ;  and  as  to  the  church  of  Cologne,  that  it  is  referable  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century. 

(4)  The  Scotch  historians  tell  us,  that  their  king,  Donald  L  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, while  Victor  presided  over  the  Romish  church.  See  Sir  Greo.  MacKen- 
sie^s  Defence  of  the  Royal  Lino  of  Scotland,  ch.  viiL  p.  219.  Bnt,  as  the  strong- 
est proof  of  their  position  is  derived  from  coins  of  this  Donald,  never  inspected 
by  any  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  credit  they  deserve.  And  yet  it 
appears,  for  other  reasons,  adduced  by  Usher  and  StiUingJieet  in  their  Antiquita- 
tes  et  Origincs  Ecclesiao  Britannic®,  that  the  Scotch  church  is  not  of  later  date 
than  the  third  century. 

§  rV.  Caotes  of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  We  give  credence 
to  the  many  and  grave  testimonies  of  the  writers  of  those  times, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  either  fraud  or  levity,  that  the  success- 
ful progress  of  Christianity  in  this  century  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributable  to  divine  interpositions,  by  various  kinds  of  miracles, 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  moving  them  to  abandon 
8uperstition.(*)  Neither  can  we  easily  either  reject  altogether,  or 
[p.  452.]  seriously  question  what  we  find  testified  by  the  best 
men  of  the  times,  that  God  did,  by  dreams  and  visions,  excite 
not  a  few  among  the  thoughtless  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity^ 
so  that  they  at  once,  and  ^vithout  solicitation,  came  forwanl  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  :(•)  and  their  ex- 
amples, without  doubt,  served  to  overcome  the  timidity,  or  the 
hesitation,  or  tlic  indecision  of  many.  And  yet,  I  suppose,  it 
will  be  no  error  to  maintain,  that  causes  merely  human  and 
ordinary,  so  operated  on  the  minds  of  many  as  to  load  them  to 
embrace  Christianity.    For  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  Christians,  to 
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merit  the  good  will  of  all  men,  even  of  their  enemies ;  the  un- 
paralleled kindness  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  indigent,  to 
prisoners,  and  to  the  sick,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  church ;  the 
remarkable  fortitude,  gravity,  and  uprightness,  which  character- 
ized their  teachers ;  their  unwearied  assiduity  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Books  into  various  languages,  and  publishing  copies  of 
them ;  their  amazing  indiflference  to  all  human  things,  to  evils 
and  sufferings,  and  even  to  death  itself; — all  these,  and  other 
equally  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  may,  very  justly,  have 
induced  many  to  admire  and  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, which  produced  and  sustained  so  great  virtues.  And  if,  as 
I  would  by  no  means  deny,  pious  frauds  found  a  place  among 
the  causes  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  century,  yet, 
they  unquestionably  held  a  very  inferior  position,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  only  a  few,  and  with  very  little,  if  any  success. 

(1)  Numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  miracles  of  this 
century,  might  easily  be  collected.  See  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  5-7,  and 
in  yarious  other  places ;  Cyprian,  Epist.  ad  Donatum,  i.  p.  3,  on  which  passage 
SUph.  Baluze  has  collected  many  testimonies  of  like  import,  in  his  Notes  there; 
Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  I.  vi.  c.  v.  p.  208,  &c.  The  reported  miracles  of  Gre- 
gory of  New  Cesaria  are  well  known ;  and  yet  there  are  some  among  them 
which  may  be  justly  called  in  question.  See  AiU,  van  Dale^s  Preface  to  hii 
work  de  Oraculis,  p.  6. 

(2)  The  ancients  record  many  instances  of  this  kind.  See  Origen,  contra 
Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  35 ;  and  Homil.  in  Lucne,  vii.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  216.  Tertullian^de 
Anima,  c.  xiv.  p.  348.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  vi.  c.  v.  p.  208,  &c.  &c.  Among 
the^e  examples,  there  are  some  which  may,  I  am  nware,  be  explained  by  refer- 
ring them  to  natural  causes ;  but  there  are  others  which  demand  a  higher  cause. 

§  V.  PersecntioD  under  Severns.  This  zeal  of  Christians  [p.  453.] 
for  extending  and  enlarging  the  church,  was  often  much  favored 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  For,  although  they  Dcver  en- 
joyed perfect  security,  the  laws  against  them  being  not  repealed, 
and  the  people  frequently  demanding  their  condemnation,  yet, 
under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  this  century,  their  enemies, 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  seemed  to  be  quiet,  and  to  dread  the 
perils  to  which  a  legal  prosecution  exposed  them.  Still,  seasons 
of  the  severest  trial  frequently  occurred,  aud  emperors,  gover- 
nors, and  the  people,  disregarding  the  ancient  edicts,  came  down 
as  furiously  upon  the  Christians  as  they  would  upon  robbers : 
and  these  storms  greatly  impeded  the  work  of  extirpating  the  old 
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superstitions.  The  commencement  of  this  century  was  painfully 
adverse  to  the  Christian  cause.  For,  although  Severus,  the  Roman 
emperor,  was  not  personally  hostile  to  Christians,  yet,  from  the  re- 
cords of  that  age,  still  extant,  it  appears  that,  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces, many  Christians,  either  from  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
superstitious  multitude,  whom  the  priests  excited,  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates,  who  made  the  law  of  Trajan  a  cloak  for 
their  barbarity  and  injustice,  were  put  to  death  in  various  forms 
of  execution.  To  these  evils,  originating  from  various  causes,  the 
Christians  themselves  undoubtedly  gave  some  impetus,  by  a  prac- 
tice which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  among  them,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishops,  that  of  purchasing  life  and  safety  by 
paying  money  to  the  magistrates.(*)  For  the  avaricious  governors 
and  magistrates  would  often  assail  the  Christians,  and  direct  some 
of  the  poorer  ones  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  the  more  wealthy,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  churches. 

(1)1  cannot  regard  this  practice  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  fre- 
quent wars  of  the  magistrates  and  men  in  power  against  Christians,  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  the  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  For  what  will  not  avarice  venture 
to  do  ?  The  Montanists  strongly  condemned  this  practice ;  and  hence  Tertul- 
lian  is  vehement  and  copious  in  reprobating  it ;  and,  in  his  book  de  Fuga  in  Per- 
secutionibua,  c.  xii.  p.  696,  he  says :  Sicut  fuga  redemptio  gratuita  est ;  ita  r©- 

demptio  nummaria  fuga  est, Pedibus  statisti,  curristi  nuramis.     And  then, 

after  some  bitter  but  unsound  remarks,  he  proceeds :  Tu  pro  Christiano  pacia- 
[p.  454.]  ceris  cum  dolatore,  vel  milite,  vel  furunculo  aliquo  pracside,  sub  tunica 
et  sinu,  ut  furtive,  quern  coram  toto  mundo  Christ  us  emit,  immo  et  manumisit. 
Who  can  wonder,  that  informers  and  accuvsers  were  never  wanting,  so  long  as 
the  Christians,  (as  api^ars  from  this  pju»sage,)  would  pacify  informers  with 
money  ?  Felices  itaque  pauperes  (for  these,  being  without  money,  were 
obliged  to  sutfor,)  quia  illorum  est  regnum  ccplorum,  qui  animam  solam  in  con- 
firtcato  hnbent . . .  .\postoli  perse  cutionibus  agitati,  qu:indo  se  pecunia  tractantes 
libeniverunt  ?  quae  illis  utique  non  deerat  ex  praodiorum  pretiis  ad  pedes  eo- 
nim  depositis.  But  not  only  individual  Christians  consulted  their  safety  in 
this  way,  but  whole  churches  also  compounded  with  the  governors  for  peace,  by 
pecuniary  contributions  and  paid  a  sort  of  annual  tribute,  not  unlike  that  as- 
sessed  on  bawds  and  panders  and  other  vile  characters.  It  is  not  amiss,  to 
transcribe  here  the  indignant  language  of  7Vr/i///mii,  c.  xiii.  p.  700. :  Panim 
denique  est,  si  unus  aut  alius  ita  eruitur.  Ma^saliter  totae  ecclesiro  tributum 
sibi  irn^gaverunt,  Ne-^^'io  dolcndum,  an  eniluvsoendum  sit,  cum  in  mntricibus 
Beni'ficiariorum  et  Curiosorum,  inter  tabern.trios  et  lanios,  et  turv»s  balnearum. 
et  aleones  et  leuonea,  Christiani  qui>quo  vectigales  continentur.    Moreover,  aa 
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sppeus  from  TertQlliHn,  the  ChristiniiB  Bometimea  bargaiucd  with  those,  who 
threateoed  to  turn  iccuacrH  if  money  was  not  given  them,  at  other  times  wilh 
the  goveraore  themHlveH,  and  eomelimes  witli  the  soldiere ;  which  lont  deserves 
particular  notice,  becauso  we  leam  from  it,  that  the  magistrates  directed  the 
Boldiers  to  watch  for,  and  break  up,  t!ie  assemblies  of  Christians :  and  tlierefore, 
these  were  to  be  pacified  with  money,  in  order  that  Christians  miglit  safely 
meet  together  for  the  woreUp  of  God,  Says  Tertullian :  Sed  quomodo  coUi- 
genius,  inqnis,  quomodo  Dominica  solemniacplebrabimus?  Utique,  quomodo 
et  Apostoli,  fide,non})ecunt(i  tuti:  quae  fides  aimontem  traDsfcrre  potest,  mul to 
magis  fTtiiiiem,  Esto  sapientiu,  non  praemio  cautua.  Neque  enim  statim, 
(mark  the  expression,)  el  a  populo  trU  Ivias,  si  officia  militaria  redemeris.  What 
the  bishops  thought  of  thia  pntctice,  is  abundantly  Bbo^vn  by  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  was  a  martyr  of  this  centnry.  In  his  canons,  eitracted  from  his 
Diacoa»e  dePoenitentia,  Canon  xiL  (].nWm.  Bevertge't  Pandectae  canonumot 
concilior.  Tom.  ii.  20.)  he  not  only  decides,  that  those  are  not  to  be  censured 
who  purehaae  aafe^  with  money,  bat  are  to  be  commended ;  and  he  encoun- 
ters Tertullian  with  his  own  arguments.  I  will  quote  only  the  l^tin,  omitting 
the  Greek:  lis,  qui  pecuniam  dedernnt,  ut  omni  ex  parte  ab  omni  malllia  im- 
perturbalj  essent,  crimen  intend!  non  putesL  Damnum  enim  et  jacturam 
pecuniarum  sustinnerunt,  ne  ipu  onimae  detrimento  afHcerentur,  vel  ipsam 
etiam  proderent,  quod  alii  propter  turpe  lucrum  non  fecerunt,  Bta. 

§  VL    The    Edict  or  SeTemi  against  conTertions  to  [p.  455.] 

Chriitlanitr-  These  evils  were  greatly  augmented,  when  the  em- 
peror, in  the  year  203,  for  some  cause  not  known,  became  some- 
what differently  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  and  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  Roman  citizens,  under  a  severe  penalty,  from 
abandoning  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  embracing 
Christianity.  This  law,  although  it  opposed  only  the  increase  of 
the  church,  and  affected  only  those  recently  converted,  and  those 
who  wished  to  join  the  Christiana  after  the  publication  of  the  law, 
yet  afforded  occasion  for  the  adversaries  of  Christians  to  perse- 
cute and  harass  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  especially  because 
the  ancient  laws,  and  particularly  that  most  vexatious  one  of 
Trajan, — that  persona  accused,  and  refusing  to  confess,  might  be 
put  to  death, — remained  unrepealed,  ami  in  full  force. (')  Ilcnce, 
so  great  was  the  slaughtor  :]ii  """i-tians,  cspcL-ially  of  sui'h 

as  could  not,  or,  from  consi  i  lives,  irould  not  rcdi'i-m 

their  lives  with  money,  thai  .  ir  teiH.-liers  supjmRcil  tlie 

coming  of  Antichrist  to  draw  ,■  ■':i/  -,  iniiiiy  nf'tlie 

Alexandrian  Christians  lo-^t  *#ir  ■  ■  ■'  ■  .if  whom  was 

Leonidas,  the  father  of  '  A..  ■.>  ct-lcliratod 

Ckrifitian  females,  Pa-pt,  wI)»«^S|l  illustrious 
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monuments  of  antiquity,  have  been  often  published ;  and  Poich 
mienaj  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  and  her  mother,  Marcella,  with 
various  others.  Respecting  the  termination  of  this  persecution, 
the  ancient  writers  are  silent ;  but,  as  it  appears  from  reliable 
authorities,  and  especially  from  TertuUian,  that  the  Christians 
were  also  persecuted  in  some  places  under  Caracalla,  the  son  of 
Severus,  it  seems  to  be  judging  correctly  to  suppose  that  the  per^ 
secution  did  not  cease  till  after  the  death  of  Severus, 

(1)  On  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Severus,  Eusehins  treatsi 
Hist.  Eccles.  li.  vL  cap.  1.  &c. ;  but  only  in  a  general  way:  for  he  neither  re- 
ports the  law,  nor  the  time  and  cause  of  its  enactment.  Other  Christian  writers 
incidentally  mention  the  severity  of  the  persecution,  the  cruelty  of  the  judgesi 
and  the  constancy  of  certain  Christuins ;  yet  they  say  very  little  of  the  mode 
and  the  grounds  of  the  persecution.  Spartian,  however,  the  writer  of  the  Life 
of  Severufi,  has  told  us  the  year,  and  stated  the  reason,  of  the  persecution :  Vita 
Severi,  c.  16,  17.  in  the  Scriptores  Histor.  Augustae,  p.  617,  618.  For  he  says, 
that  the  emperor,  in  the  year  that  he  invested  his  son  Antoninus  w^ith  the  Toga 
[p.  456.]  virilis,  and  designated  him  consul  with  himself,  which  was  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  as  he  was  passing  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  enacted  a  law  equal- 
ly severe  against  the  Jews  and  the  Christians:  Palaestinis  jura  plurimafundavit: 
Judncos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit :  Idem  etiam  de  Christ innis  sanxit.  This 
language  shows,  that  Severus  did  not  enact  new  laws  against  the  Christiansi 
nor  command  the  extirpation  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  but  only  resolved 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  church,  and  commanded  those  to  be  punished, 
who  should  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  embrace  tliat  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Persons,  therefore,  who  were  born  Christians,  or  had  become  Christians 
before  this  law  was  enacted,  mii^ht  indeed  be  exposed  to  some  trouble  and  dan- 
ger from  the  old  laws,  and  especially  from  the  noted  rescript  of  Tnijan,  which 
subsequent  enactments  had  not  abrogated ;  but  from  this  new  law  of  Severus 
they  iiad  nothing  to  fear.  But  some  learned  men  are  not  ready  to  believe  this. 
For,  perceiving  what  a  multitude  of  Christians  suflfercd  dcatli,  under  Severus, 
they  say,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  if  Severus  wished  evil  to  none  but 
the  deserters  of  their  former  religion.  They  therefore  conjecture,  either  that 
Spartian  has  mutilated  the  law  of  Severus,  and  omitted  a  large  part  of  it,  or  that 
the  emperor  issued  other  and  severer  laws  against  the  Christians,  which  iiave  not 
reached  our  times.  But  I  cui  easily  overthrow  both  these  conjectures.  That 
Spartian  did  not  mutilate  the  law  of  Severus,  his  own  words  show.  For  he 
compres  the  edict  against  the  Jews,  with  that  against  the  Cliristians,  and  says 
tliat  the  latter  was  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  former.  But  Sfverus  neither 
interdicted  the  Jewish  religion,  nor  compelled  those  born  of  Jewish  parents  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Romans;  but  merely  forbid  accessions  to  the 
Jewish  community  from  people  of  other  nations.  And  therefore  ho  was  no 
more  severe  against  the  Christians,  seeing  his  decree  against  tliem  was  precisely 
the  same  as  against  the  Jews.    That  Severus  enacted  other  laws  against  the 
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Christians,  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Spartian,  is  contrary  to  all  probability. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  uppenrs  from  explicit 
passages  in  TertulHan,  that  the  emperor  did  not  repeal  those  ancient  laws  which 
favored  Christians ;  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done,  if  he  intended  they 
should  be  treated  more  severely  than  in  former  times.    In  his  book,  ad  Scapu- 
lam,  which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Severus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Caracal  la,  Tertullian  thus  addresses  that  governor,  (c.  4,  p.  87.) :  Quid  enim 
amplius  tibi  mandatur,  qnam  nocentes  confesses  dnmnare,  ncgnntes  autem  ad 
tonnenta  revocare?    Videtis  ergo  quomodo  ipsi  vos  contra  mandata  facialis,  ut 
confesses  negare  cogatis.    This  passage  shows,  most  beautifully  and  ndmirably, 
how  the  emperors,  and  among  them  the  recently  deceased  Severus,  would  have 
the  judges  deal  with  Christians.     In  the  first  place,  sentence  of  death  was  to  be 
passed  in  nocentes  confessos.    The  nocenles  here,  are  those  **  accused  and  con- 
victed in  a  regular  course  of  law."    This  is  put  beyond  controversy  [p.  467.] 
by  various  passages  in  Tertullian,  and  also  in  this  very  passage,  in  which  the 
nccenies  neganles  follow  the  nocenles  confessos.    Who  could  be  a  nocens  negans^ 
except  the  man  who  was  accused  of  some  crime  or  fault,  and  convicted  by  his 
accuser,  and  yet  denied  that  he  was  guilty  1    We  will,  however,  let  Tertullian 
himself  teach  us,  how  to  understand  the  expression.     Among  the  examples 
which  he  shortly  after  adduces,  of  governors  that  favored  the  Christians,  he 
extols  one  Pudens,  in  the  following  terms:  Pudens  etiam  missum  ad  se  Chris- 
tianum,  in  elogio,  concuseione  ejus  intellecta,  dimisit,  scisso  eodem  elogio,  sine 
Accusatore  negans  se  audilurum  hominemy  secundum  Mandaium  (ss.  Imperalaris.) 
Under  Severus,  therefore,  as  is  most  manifest  from  these  words,  the  law  of 
Trajan  remained  in  full  force ;  and  it  enjoined,  that  no  Christian  should  be  con- 
demned, unless  he  was  legitimately  accused  and  convicted.    And,  moreover, 
those  accused  and  convicted,  but  who  yet  denied  themselves  to  be  Christians,— 
the  nocentes  n^ffmUes,  might  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  be  compelled  by  torture  to 
confess  guilt.  This  was  not  expressly  enjoined  by  Trajan,  but  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  RMMn  law.    But,  thirdly,  the  laws  did  not  permit  the  magistrates,  to 
urge  confeR4n{g  persons  to  a  denial  or  a  rejection  of  Christianity,  by  means  of 
tortures.   This  was  a  liberty  which  the  governors  assumed  contrary  to  the  laws, 
as  I  suppose,  and  from  motives  of  avarice.    For  when  the  confessors  declared 
that  they  would  not  redeem  life  by  paying  money,  the  governors  hoped,  that  if 
put  to  torture,  they  would  change  their  determination.    That  the  laws  of  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  Pius,  ordering  that  Christians  should  not  be  put  to  death 
unless  convicted  of  some  violation  of  the  Roman  laws,  were  in  like  manner  not 
repealed  by  Severus,  appenrs  from  another  example  of  the  governor  Circius 
Severus,  mentioned  by  the  same  Tertullian ;  Circius  Severus  Thysdri  ipse  dedit 
remedium,  quomodo  responderent  Christiani  ut  dimitti  possent.     By  cautious 
and  circumspect  answers  to  the  judges,  therefore,  Christians  could  elude  the 
malice  of  their  accusers :    and  in  what  manner,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture :  viz. 
they  confessed  that  they  followed  a  difT«Tcnt  religion  from  the  Roman,  namely 
the  Christian ;  but  that  the  emperors  forbid  a  Christian  to  be  punished,  unless  he 
was  convicted  of  some  crime,  and  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
Witli  an  upright  judge,  this  plea  was  sufficient.    And  it  is  not  only  certain,  that 
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SeveruB  did  not  abrogate  the  imperial  edicts  favorable  to  the  Christiana,  but  it 
also  appears  from  Tertullian,  that  he  constantly  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  re- 
tained bis  former  kind  feelings  towards  them.  For  Tertullian  says  of  him,  after 
his  death :  Sed  et  clarissimas  feminas  et  clarissimos  viros  Severus  sciens  ejas 
sectae  esse,  non  modo  non  laesit,  verum  et  testimonio  exornavit,  et  popolo 
furenti  in  eos  palam  restitit.  How  could  Severus  have  been  a  protector  of 
Christians  against  popular  rage,  and  also  their  eulogist,  if  he  had  enacted  se- 
[p.  458.]  verer  laws  against  them,  than  the  preceding  emperors?  It  must 
therefore  be  certain,  as  Spartian  has  stated,  that  he  ordered  the  punishment, 
not  of  all  Christians  universally,  but  only  of  such  as  became  Christians  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 

But  how  was  it,  you  may  ask,  that  so  great  calamities  fell  on  the  Chriatians, 
in  his  reign,  if  Severus  directed  only  the  new  converts  to  be  punished  ?  An 
answer  is  easily  given.  In  the^r&'^  place,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Chris- 
tians bad  been  miserably  persecuted  in  most  of  the  Roman  provinces,  before 
the  law  of  Severus  existed.  This  we  have  shown  in  the  history  of  the  second 
century,  from  the  Apologeticum  of  Tertullian ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
The  avaricious  governors  finding  the  Christians  willing  to  redeem  their  lives 
with  money,  suborned  accusers,  and  inflamed  the  people,  in  order  to  extort 
money ;  and  they  actually  put  some  confessors  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  more  wealthy,  and  make  them  willing  to  compound  for  their  lives.  In  the 
ntxt  place,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  Severus  gave  power  to  the  governors  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  such  as  forsook  the  Romish  religion  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  in  these  investigations,  the  magistrates  and  their  minions,  as  is 
very  common,  did  many  things  not  warranted  by  the  law.  Thirdly,  as  the 
persons  who  forsook  the  religion  of  their  fathers  were  to  be  punished,  nn^ 
doubtedly  the  same  penalties,  or  perhaps  greater,  awaited  tliose  who  caused 
their  apostacy.  For  he  who  instigates  another  to  commit  ae^ie,  is  more  cul- 
pable than  the  transgressor.  It  was  therefore  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
many  of  the  Christian  teachers  were  condemned.  Lastly^  tho^  conversant  in 
human  affairs  well  know,  that  when  new  laws  are  enacti*d  on  wy  subject,  the 
old  laws  relating  to  it  acquire  new  life.  It  would  therefore  not  be  strange,  if 
on  Severus'  prohibiting  conversions  to  Christianity,  the  number  of  accusers 
should  be  suddenly  increased.  I  say  nothing  of  the  probability,  that  the  more 
unfriendly  governors  extended  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and  summoned  to 
tlieir  bar  persons  who  became  Christians  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

What  some  of  the  learned  maintiiin,  respecting  the  cause  of  this  edict,  has 
little  or  no  weight.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Henry  DodweU^ 
in  his  Dissert  Cyprian.  Diss.  xi.  }  42.  p.  269. ;  namely,  that  the  emperor's  • 
victory  over  the  Jews,  who  had  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  by  a  recent  in- 
surrection, ga"e  rise  to  this  edict.  That  this  Jewish  insurrection  induced 
Severus  to  prohibit  Romans  from  becoming  Jews,  lest  the  augmentation  of  the 
resources  of  that  people  should  prove  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  is  be- 
yond all  controversy.  But  Sp.irtian  couples  the  law  against  the  Christians  with 
that  against  the  Jews,  and  tells  Uis  thnt  both  were  enacted  at  the  same  time: 
and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  ill-disposed  persons  sugl 
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gested  to  the  emperor,  that  there  was  equal  danger  from  the  Christians,  and 
that  if  their  numbers  and  strength  should  become  augmented,  they  might  make 
war  upon  the  Romans  who  worshipped  the  gods.  This  argument  had  great 
effect  upon  the  superstitious  emperor.  And  there  is  little  force  in  [p.  459.] 
what  is  opposed  to  this  supposition,  by  certain  learned  men,  who,  following 
TWtmont  (Memoircs  pour  I'Histoire  de  TEglise,  tom.  iii.  P.  I.  p.  487.)  say,  it  ap- 
pears from  Jerome's  Chronicon,  that  the  war  against  the  Jews  occurred  in  the^^ 
year  of  Severus,  but  that  the  law  was  not  enacted  till  his  tenth  year.  For  there 
might  be  various  reasons  for  several  years  to  intervene  between  the  war  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  DodwelU  however,  and  those  who  follow  him,  have 
erred  in  supposing  that  Severus  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians,  but  confounded  them  together.  For,  not  to  mention,  that  Spartian's 
language  is  opposed  to  this  idea,  he  distinctly  stating  that  there  were  tioo  laws, 
one  against  the  Jews  and  the  other  against  the  Christians ;  Severus  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  own  times,  as  to  confound  the  Christians 
with  the  Jews.  There  were  Christians  in  his  own  £imily ;  and  with  some  of 
them  he  lived  in  intimacy. 

§  VII.  The  state  of  Christians  nnder  Caracalla  and  Helio^balns. 

Severus,  having  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  in  the  year  211,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Antoninus^  surnamed  Caracalla^  who  better 
deserved  the  title  of  tyrant  than  that  of  emperor.  Yet,  under 
him,  the  persecution  which  his  father  had  excited  against  the 
Christians,  gradually  subsided  :(*)  and,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  we  do  not  learn  that  they  endured  any  very  great  griev- 
ances. Whether  this  is  ascribable  to  his  good  will  towards  Chris- 
tians, or  to  other  causes,  does  not  sufficiently  appear.(^)  He  being 
dain,  after  the  short  reign  of  Macrinus,  who  instigated  the  mur- 
der, the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  was  assumed  by  Anto- 
nintis  Elagahalus^  a  prince  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  and 
a  monster  of  a  man.  Yet,  he  also,  did  nothing  against  the  Chris- 
tians.(*)  After  a  reign  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  he  was 
slain,  with  his  mother,  Julia,  in  a  military  tumult  at  Rome ;  and 
Alexander  Severus,  the  son  of  Mammaea,  whom  Elagabalus  had 
adopted,  and  had  constituted  Caesar,  was  hailed  emperor  in  the 
year  222,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  mild  and  excellent  prince. 

(1)  We  have  a  work  of  TcrtuUian  addressed  to  Scapula,  a  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  written  after  the  death  of  Severus,  frotn  which  it 
appears  that  the  commencement  of  Caracalla's  reign  was  sullied  by  the  execu- 
tion of  many  Christians  in  Africa. 

(2)  Some  learned  men  think,  Caracalla  had  kind  feelings  towards  Christians ; 
and  in  favor  of  this  opinion  they  cite  the  authority  of  Tertullian  and  [p.  460.] 
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Spartian.  The  former,  in  his  work  ad  Scajmlam.Q.  4.  p.  87,  records*,  that  Anto- 
ninus Carncalhi  lacte  Christiana  educalum  fuisse,  wliicli,  ur.doubtedly  mi'ans, 
that  he  was  nurj^ed  by  a  ClirislLin  mother.  Tiic  latter,  in  his  life  of  Cariicalla, 
(in  the  Scriptores  Hist.  Augusta©,  torn.  i.  p.  707,)  relates  of  him,  that  when 
seven  years  old,  Quum  coiluHorein  suum  pueruni  ob  Judaicnin  religioiu-m  gra- 
vius  verberatum  audivisst't,  nequo  patrem  suum,  neque  patrem  pueri,  vel  auc- 
torea  verberum  diu  rcspexisse :  that  is,  he  was  exceedingly  offended  at  the 
injury  done  to  his  companion.  From  these  two  testimonies,  learned  men  have 
supposed,  that  it  may  be  inferred,  the  Chrisiian  mothi-r  of  Caracnlla  instilled 
into  him  a  love  of  her  religion,  along  with  her  milk;  and  that  thin  led 
him  to  80  great  indignation  towards  the  persons  who  had  punished  his  com* 
panion  on  account  of  his  religion.  Tiiey,  moreover,  do  not  hesitaie  to  say, 
that  by  Judaica  Religu*  in  the  passage  from  Spariian,  should  be  understood  the 
Chrisiian  religion ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  Christians  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  Jews  by  the  Romans  of  those  times.  But  to  me,  all  this  ap{>ears 
?ery  uncertain.  To  begin  with  the  last  assumption,  I  cannot  easily  persuade 
myself,  that  Spartian  meant  Christianity  when  he  wrote  Jewish  religion;  for  it 
appears  from  other  passages  in  his  book,  that  he  was  not  ignonuit  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christ uins.  And  again,  it  was  not  a  love 
of  the  religion,  which  his  companion  professed,  but  attachment  to  the  person  of 
his  friend  and  play-fellow,  that  made  him  angry  with  those  who  punished  him. 
Lastly,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  sucking  child  could  be  imbued  by  his 
mother  with  the  love  of  any  religion.  The  ancient  Christians  do  not  mention 
Caracalla  among  their  patrons;  and  the  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  under  him, 
was  due  perhaps  to  their  money,  which  they  would  spend  freely  in  times  of 
trouble,  more  than  to  the  friei.dship  of  this  very  cruel  emperor. 

(3)  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Heliogabalus  by  Lamjtridius^  (c.  3. 
p.  796.)  which  seems  to  indicate,  that  this  emperor,  though  one  of  the  worst  of 
men,  was  destitute  of  hatred  to  the  Christians.  It  is  this :  Dicebat  pratterea 
(Imperator)  Judaeorum  et  Samaritanorum  religioneset  Christ ianam  dcvotionem 
illuc  (viz.  Rome,  where  he  would  have  no  other  god  to  be  worshipped,  besides 
Heliogabalus,  or  the  sun,  of  which  he  was  himself  priest,)  transferendam,  ut 
omnium  culturarum  (i.  e.  all  forms  of  divine  worship,)  secretum  Heliogabali 
sacerdotium  teneret.  Although  this  pass:igc  is  more  ob.scuro  than  I  could 
wish,  yet  the  following  things  can,  I  think,  be  learned  from  it.  I.  That  Helio- 
gabalus wished  to  abolish  all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  one  deity,  the  sun,  of  which  he  himself  was  priest 
Nor  was  this  very  strange  ;  for  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  there 
were  persons  who  supposed  that  all  the  Gods  represented  only  the  sun.  11. 
That,  on  this  taking  place,  he  wished  to  ha\e  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Sama- 
ritan religions  transferred  also  to  Rome.  And  III.  That  his  aim  was,  that  the 
sacerdotium^  that  is,  the  priests  of  H« Tiognbalus  or  the  sun,  might  learn  the 
[p.  461.1  secret  ceremonies,  of  all  religions,  and  be  able,  perhaps,  from  these 
ceremonies  to  improve  and  embellish  the  worship  paid  to  the  sun.  lieliogaba- 
lus,  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  extirp.Uc  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  would 
have  Christians  live  at  their  ease  in  Rome  itself,  and  worship  God  in  their  f^wn 
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way,  80  that  the  priests  of  the  sun,  by  interconrse  with  them,  might  Kam  their 
moflt  secret  discipline.  Such  an  emperor  could  liave  no  thoughts  of  persccut- 
ing  the  Christians. 

§  YIU.  State  of  Christians  under  Alexander  Severns*  Under 
Alexander  Severus,  the  Christians  saw  better  times,  than  under 
any  of  the  preceding  emperors.  The  principal  cause  of  their 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  Julia  Mammcea,  the  emperor's  mother, 
who  influenced  and  guided  her  son ;  and,  having  the  greatest  re 
spect  for  Christianity,  once  invited  Origen,  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tian  doctor,  to  visit  the  court,  that  she  might  profit  by  his  in- 
structions and  conversation.(*)  Yielding  himself,  therefore, 
wholly  to  the  judgment  and  pleasure  of  his  mother,  Alexander 
not  only  adopted  no  measures  adverse  to  the  Christians,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  show,  by  various  tokens,  his  kind  feelings  to- 
wards them.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  carefully  all  the  evidences 
of  these  his  kind  feelings,  which  history  records,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear suJEcient  to  prove,  that  he  regarded  Christianity  as  more 
true  or  more  excellent  than  other  religions.  If  I  can  rightly 
judge,  Alexander  was  one  of  those  who  supposed,  that  but  one 
God  was  worshipped  by  all  the  nations,  under  different  names, 
in  diflFering  modes  and  forms,  and  with  diversity  of  rites.  This 
opinion,  it  is  well  known,  was  held  by  many  of  the  philosophers 
of  that  age,  and  particularly  by  the  Platonists.  And,  if  so,  he 
would  think,  that  the  Christian  mode  of  worshipping  God  might 
be  tolerated  as  well  as  the  others ;  and  perhaps,  also,  he  deemed 
it  in  some  respects  more  consentaneous  to  reason  than  some  of 
the  others-Q  Yet  his  estimate  of  Christianity  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  him  to  abrogate  the  old  laws  against  Christians,  if  it  was 
true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  in  his  reign,  Ulpian  collected  all  the 
laws  enacted  against  the  Christians,  so  that  the  Eoman  judges 
might  understand  how  they  were  to  proceed  against  them.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  we  must  not  regard  as  fictitious,  all  the  examples 
of  martyrdom  endured  by  Christians  under  him,  in  one  place  and 
another,  of  which  we  find  mention. 

(1)  All  the  modem  Christian  historians  represent  Julia  Mammaea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  as  a  convert  to  Christianity.  See  Joh.  Rud.  [p.  462.] 
Wetstein :  Pnefatio  ad  Origenis  Dialogum  contra  Marcionitas ;  who  thinks,  with 
others  of  great  authority  and  learning,  that  credit  must  be  given  to  so  numerous 
testimonies.    But  the  older  historians,  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vL  c.  21. 
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p.  223.)  and  Jerome^  (Cntal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  c.  64.)  speak  dubiously.  The 
former  characterises  Julia  aa  ^•9fft0ia-rdra,  and  the  latter  styles  her  religiosa. 
And  both  tell  us,  that  Origen  was  invited  by  her  to  the  court,  which  was  then 
at  Antioch,  and  that  she  heard  him  discourse  on  religion.  But  neither  states, 
that  she  yielded  to  Origen*s  views,  or  that,  abandoning  superstition,  she  became 
a  professed  Christian.  Neither  are  the  two  words,  by  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  express  her  piety,  of  such  import  as  clearly  to  imply  her  conversion ; 
for  they  are  applied  by  the  ancients,  in  general,  to  all  persons,  Christians  or 
not  Christians,  who  were  solicitous  for  salvation,  and  reverenced  a  supreme 
Being.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  manifest  indications,  in  the  life  of  Julia,  of 
real  superstition,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  false  Roman  gods.  These  and 
other  consideraUona  induce  several  excellent  men  to  believe,  that  she  continued 
an  adlierent  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Fred.  Spanheim^s  Diss,  de  Lucii  Britonum  Regis,  Julisd 
Mammaeae  et  Philiporum  Conversionibus,  c.  2.  Opp.  tom.  IL  p.  400.  I  will 
add  a  few  things,  corroborative,  as  I  think,  of  this  opinion.  And  first,  Lam- 
pridius^  in  his  life  of  Severus,  c.  14.  (Scriptores  Hist  August  tom.  L  p.  901,) 
styles  her  Sancta  Mulier,  an  expression  corresponding  with  the  epithets  used 
by  Jerome  and  Eusebius ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  Lampridius  intended,  by 
this  language,  to  indicate  that  she  embraced  Christianity.  Again,  I  deem  it 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Eusebius  states  in  the  passage  specified,  that  Origen 
did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  with  the  empress,  but  (io^inv^i)  quickly  returned 
home.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  is  evidence,  that  the  avaricious  Julia,  who 
was  very  greedy  of  wealth,  found  no  great  satisfaction  in  the  discourses  of 
Origen,  who  was  a  despiser  of  wealth,  and  contented  with  poverty ;  and  there- 
fore, she  soon  sent  "back  the  austere  teacher  to  Alexandria.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Julia  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Christians  and  their 
religion ;  and,  though  her  manners  differed  widely  from  theirs,  yet  she  felt  re- 
spect for  the  Christian  discipline,  and  for  those  who  practised  it  And  hence  it 
is  not  strange,  that  her  son  also,  Alexander,  should  be  very  well  disposed 
towards  Christians.  For  both  in  his  childhood  and  his  manhood,  as  historians 
inform  us,  he  was  governed  solely  by  her  authority,  and  always  considered  her 
decisions  perfectly  right  Says  Lampridius,  (in  Vita  Severi,  c.  14.  p.  901.)  :  Quum 
puer  ad  imperium  pervenisset^  fecit  cuncta  cum  matre,  ut  et  ilia  videretur  pariter 
[p.  463.]  imperare,  mulier  sancta,  sed  avara  et  auri  atque  argenti  cupida.  And 
a  little  after,  (c.  26.  p.  924.)  he  says:  In  matrem  Mammaam  unice  pius  fuit 
The  distinguishing  kindness,  therefore,  of  the  emperor  towards  Christians, 
would  seem  to  be  attributable,  not  so  much  to  his  judgment  and  wisdom,  as  to 
his  deference  to  his  mother. 

(2)  There  are  some  who  rank  Alexander  Severus  himself  among  the  Chris- 
tians.  And  though  this  opinion  stands  opposed  by  numerous  proofs  of  the 
depraved  superstition  by  which  his  life  was  deformed,  yet  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing  and  worth,  Paul  Ernest  JabUmski,  not  long  since,  found  a  way  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  In  an  ingenious  dissertation,  de  Alexandre  Severe  Christianorum 
sacris  per  Gnosticos  initiate,  he  endeavors  to  render  it  probable,  that  Alexander 
listened  to  some  Gnostic  teacher,  and  embraced  that  form  of  Cl'irbtianity  which 
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the  Gnosticfi  professed :  bat  that  he  dissembled  his  renl  opinions  before  the 
people,  which  was  a  thing  allowable  among  Gnostics,  and  publicly  worshipped 
the  Roman  Gods,  but  privately  worshipped  Christ.  This  dissertation  of  the 
learned  Jablonski,  is  found  in  the  MisceUaneis  lApsiensihus  novis,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Fred.  Otto  MenckenJiiom,  iv.  P.  i.  p.  56-94.)  The  sole  foundation  of 
this  opinion,  (for  all  that  is  brought  from  Lampridius  and  others  in  support  of 
it,  folia  to  the  ground  without  it,)  is  an  ancient  gem,  published  by  James  de 
Wilde,  on  which  appears  the  well  known  Monogramm  of  Christ,  together  with 
this  inscription :  SaL  Don,  Alex,  Fil.  Ma.  Luce,  These  notes  he  would  have  us 
read  and  interpret  thus :  Saha  Donala  Alexandro  Filio  Mammtcae  Luce  (ss. 
Chnsti,  tills  name  being  expressed  by  the  Monogramm.)  Charles  du  Fresne 
had  previously  referred  this  gem  to  Alexander  Severus,  in  his  Diss,  de  Inferiorit 
«vi  Nnmismat.  }  24.  contrary  to  the  views  of  Gisbert  Cuper^  who  (in  his  notes 
CO  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Persequutor.  p.  239.)  would  refer  it  to  soma 
emperor*8  son  of  the  name  Alexius,  Tobias  Eckhard  also,  (in  his  Testimonia 
non  Christianor.  de  Christo,  p.  167.)  professed  to  regard  this  gem  as  no  con- 
temptible proof,  that  Alexander  and  his  mother  privately  embraced  Christianity. 
Bat  it  was  the  celebrated  Jablonski  who  undertook  formally  to  state  and  defend 
thU  opinion:  and  he  finds  (}  II.  p.  71.)  in  this  gem,  not  a  probable  argument, 
(as  Eckhard  deemed  it  to  be,)  but  certain  and  unanswerable  proof,  that  Alex- 
ander was  privately  initiated  a  Christian.  But  this  his  certain  and  strongest 
possible  proof,  rests  solely  on  the  two  letters  Ma.  which  arc  subjoined  to  Alex, 
fHL  in  ihe  gem ;  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  possibly  denote  any  other  person 
than  Mammtea,  He  says,  {\  II.  p.  70.)  :  Sunt  autem  illse  Litterae  indicio  certis- 
eimo,  nuUis  machinis  elidendo,  Gemmam  banc  sculptam  esse  in  honorcm  et 
memoriam  Alexandri  Filii  Mammseae.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  must  [p.  464.] 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  what  there  is,  that  compels  us  to  understand  by  these 
letters  no  person  but  Mamnuca,  There  were  many  names,  as  every  one  knows, 
both  of  males  and  females,  which  began  with  the  two  letters  Ma,  And  if  any 
person  should  insert  one  of  these  instead  of  Mamnuca,  I  see  not  how  he  can 
be  forced  to  give  up  his  conjecture.  If  the  word  Imperalor,  or  the  abbreviation 
Imp.  had  been  prefixed  to  the  name  Alex,  the  person  might  feel  some  embar- 
rassment But  in  the  gem,  as  the  learned  author  admits,  there  is  nothing  that 
indicates  imperatorial  rank. 

Leaving  the  more  full  dijudication  of  this  point  to  others,  I  will  bring  for- 
ward all  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  concerning  Alexander's  friendship  for 
the  Christians,  and  will  show  that  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  them,  than 
that  he  deemed  Christianity  worthy  of  toleration,  and  its  religious  worship 
neither  absurd  nor  injurious  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  that  he  by  no  means 
preferred  Christianity  to  all  other  religions,  or  regarded  it  as  more  holy,  more 
true,  or  more  excellent.  In  the  first  place  Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  the 
Emperor,  (c.  22.  p.  914.)  says :  Judaeis  privilegia  reservavit^  Christicinos  esse 
passQs  est.  From  this,  only  a  moderate  degree  of  benevolence  can  be  proved. 
The  emperor  favored  the  Jews,  more  than  he  did  the  Christians.  For  he  re- 
stored to  the  former,  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  divested  by  pre- 
ceding emperors;  while  to  the  latter  ho  granted  no  rights,  but  merely  suspended 
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the  operation  of  the  ancient  laws  against  them ;  in  other  words,  he  made  no 
enactments  against  them.  Yet  he  did  not  abrogate  the  old,  unjust,  and  vexa^ 
tious  laws,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  so  that  the  favor  which  he  conferred  on 
the  Christians,  though  real,  was  yet  but  moderate.  It  is  meritorious  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  iniquitous  laws ;  but  far  more  so,  to  rescind  and  abolish 
them ;  and  most  of  all,  to  guaranty  rights  infringed  upon  by  the  former  laws. 
But  to  proceed:  this  same  LampridiuSj  (c.  29.  p.  930.)  tells  us,  that  the 
emperor  had  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  the  likenesses  of  certain 
great  men,  placed  in  his  chamber  for  private  worship,  for  he  says :  Matutinia 
horis  in  Larario  suo,  (in  quo  et  divos  et  principes,  sed  optime  electos  et  animas 
tianctiores,  in  queis  et  ApoUoniumy  et  quantum  scriptor  suorrum  temporum  dicit, 
Christum,  Abraham  et  Orpheum,  et  hujuscemodi  Deos  habebat  et  mc^orum 
effigies,)  rem  divinam  facicbat.  A  very  learned  dissertation  was  written,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  distinguished  Charles  Henry  Zibich,  and  which  tlie  celebrated 
Mencken  de8er\*edly  placed  in  the  Nova  Miscellanea  Lipsiens.  (torn.  iii.  p.  42.) 
This  learned  man  aims  to  prove,  and,  in  my  opinion,  does  successfully  proyct 
that  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  Alexander  paid  divine  hom>rs 
to  our  Saviour.  All  that  appears  from  it,  is,  that  Christ  had  a  place  assigned 
him  by  the  emperor,  among  the  anim<c  sanctiores,  i.  e.  the  men  distinguished  for 
Banctity,  piety,  and  wisdom ;  and  that  he  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  Apollo- 
[p.  465.]  nius,  Abraham  and  Orpheus.  But,  not  to  be  too  strenuous,  wo  will 
grants  that  a  degree  of  probability  is  attached  to  the  opinion,  that  Lampridius 
intended  to  signify  that  a  sort  of  worship  was  paid  by  the  emperor  to  Jesus 
Christ :  we  will  admit  also  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  although  a  strenuous 
disputant  might  call  them  in  question,  since  Lampridius  mentions  only  a  single 
witness  for  them ;  and  lastly,  we  will  admit,  that  the  historian  here  gives  to 
Christ  the  title  of  Deus,  or  **•  God ;"  and  that  the  words :  Et  hujuscemodi  Deos 
habebat,  are  the  correct  and  true  reading,  although  many  think  they  are  not 
Yet,  after  all  these  admissions,  it  will  not  be  proved,  that  Alexander  considered 
the  Christian  religion  as  better  and  more  holy  than  the  other  religions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  clearly  shows,  that  the  emperor  placed  Christianity 
among  the  plausible  and  allowable  forms  of  religion,  and  that  he  coincided  in 
opinion  with  those  men  of  his  age,  who  considered  all  religions  as  equal,  differ- 
ing only  in  rites,  regulations,  and  modes  of  worship.  For  he  coupled  together 
the  three  chief  peroonagcs  of  the  three  most  distinguished  religions  of  his  times, 
the  Gentile,  the  Christian,  and  the  Jewish ;  namely,  Orpheus,  (that  great  master 
of  the  myst/jries  and  theology,  and  the  eulogist  of  the  gods,)  and  Abraliam  and 
Christ :  and  this  shows,  that  he  attributed  the  same  dignity  to  each  of  those 
religionJi.  Moreover,  all  those  whom  Alexander  honored  with  a  place  in  his 
principal  Lararium,  and  esteemed  as  Dili,  were  not  in  his  opinion  holy  personsp 
and  patterns  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  For  as  Lampridius  tells  us,  (c.  32.  p.  936.) 
Consecraverat  in  Larario  majore  inter  divos  et  optimos  (etiam)  Alexandrum 
Magnum.  And  yet  he  was  far  from  denying,  that  in  him  were  enormous  vices, 
as  well  as  virtues.  Our  author  says  (c.  30.  p.  932.)  :  Condemnabat  in  Alexan- 
dro  ebrietatem  et  crudelitatem  in  amicos.  Of  no  more  weight  is  the  third  thing, 
rehitive  to  Alexander's  reverence  for  Christ,  r«)corded  by  Lampridius,  (c.  43. 
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pw  993.)  namely:  ChrUto  templum  facere  voluit,  eumque  inter  di^ros  recipere. 
He  would,  therefore,  only  assign  Christianity  a  place  among  the  other  religions, 
and  not  recommend  it  to  his  people  as  the  only  religion  that  was  true  and 
worthy  of  God.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  grounds  of  his  giving 
up  the  design :  Sed  prohibitus  eat  ab  iis,  qui  consulentes  sacra,  repererant, 
omnes  Christianos  futures,  si  id  optato  evenisset,  et  templa  reliqua  deserenda. 
For  this  passaage  does  not  refer  (as  many  have  supposed)  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  formed  the  same  project,  but  to  our  Alexander.  He  was  there- 
fore, not  unwilling  to  have  divine  honors  paid  to  Christ ;  but  he  would  have  it 
80  done,  that  the  Roman  gods  should  not  be  neglected.  And  when  he  learned, 
that  these  gods  would  be  despised,  if  Christ  should  be  enrolled  among  them, 
he  would  rather  have  divine  honors  withheld  from  Christ,  though  worthy  to  re- 
ceive them,  than  see  the  gods  neglected  and  despised.  I  can  conceive  how  the 
emperor  may  have  been  led  to  think  of  enrolling  Christ  among  the  [p.  466.] 
gods  of  the  Romans.  The  old  imperial  laws  against  the  Christians  were  an 
obstacle  to  his  placing  them  beyond  all  danger  of  punishment  or  injury,  which  his 
mother  ardently  desired  ^  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  annul  these  laws  precipitately, 
iest  he  should  irritate  the  people  and  the  priests.  And  therefore,  to  accomplish 
what  he  and  his  mother  had  at  heart,  he  tried  to  get  Christ  admitted  among  the 
gods  of  the  republic ;  because,  if  this  were  done,  those  old  edicts  against  the 
Christians  would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground,  and  yet  would  not  be  subverted 
by  him,  but  by  the  Senate  who  sanctioned  Christ's  apotheosis. 

As  for  what  Lampridius  tells  us  ( }  45*  p.  997.)  of  his  copying  the  Christians' 
method  of  appointing  public  functionaries,  though  it  was  in  some  measure 
paying  honor  to  the  Christians,yet  in  a  loss  degree  than  learned  men  suppose.  The 
statement  is:  Ubi  aliquos  voluisset  vel  rectores  provinciia  dare,  vel  praepositos 

facere,  vel  procuratores,  nomina  eorum  proponebat dicebatque  grave  esse, 

quum  id  Christiani  et  Judsei  facerent  in  pnedicandis  sacerdotibus,  qui  ordinandi 
sunt,  non  fieri  in  provinciarum  rectoribus,  quibus  et  fortuns  hominum  commit- 
terentur  et  capita.    Not  to  notice  that  the  Christians  are  here  associated  with 
the  Jews,  the  comparison  which  the  emperor  makes  between  Christian  priests 
and  the  Roman  governors  of  provinces,  shows  that,  in  his  view,  the  functions  of 
a  Christian  priest  were  less  important  and  salutary,  than  the  functions  of  magis- 
trates.   For,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  he  reasoned  from  the  less  to  the 
greater.    If  such  caution  is  exercised  in  the  election  of  Christian  priests,  what 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  appointing  magistrates,  to  whom  are  entrasted 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  1    No  man  could  talk  thus,  if  he  bellsff' 
that  the  Christian  priests  showed  men  the  way  to  salvation,  and  taught  tb 
the  true  method  of  obtaining  peace  with  God.    Such  a  man  could  not  ert 
the  temporal  life  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens,  as  more  important  than  tiia 
vation  of  their  souls,  for  which  the  Christian  priests  labored. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  judgment  which  Alexandw  If  a 
nave  passed,  in  a  litigated  case  between  some  Christians  and  the  hoekatik 
LampridiuSy  c.  49.  p.  1003 :  Quum  Christiani  qiiemdam  locum,  qui  taiuk 
licus,  occupassent,  contra  propinarii  dicerent,  sibi  eum  deberi ;  reaeripfriltf 
esse,  ut  quomodocunque  ilLio  Deus  eolatur,  quam  propinariis  dedatoi; 

▼OL.  n.  2 
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words  show  a  religious  mind,  and  are  somewhat  commendatoiy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  for  the  emperor  admitted  that  the  Christians  worshipped  God ; 
and,  on  that  account^  the  state  could  tolerate  them.  And  yet  he  indicates,  thai 
the  Roman  mode  of  worshipping  God  was  preferahle  to  the  Christian ;  or,  at 
legist,  ttio  word  Q^uomodocunqwe  leaves  it  douhtful,  whether  the  Christian  mode 
of  serving  God  was  to  be  approved  or  was  faulty.  Such  language  does  not  in- 
dicate a  man  who  viewed  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  only  ( I  will  not 
bay  iSanour,  but)  Instructor  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  doctrines  and  precepts 
[p.  467.]  were  more  just  and  holy  than  any  others.  What  the  same  Lampridius 
tells  us,  (c.  51.  p.  1007.)  that  Alexander  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  precept, 
(wliich  he  had  learned  either  from  Jews  or  from  Christians)  Quod  tibi  fieri  mm 
Tis,  (dteri  ne  fsceris,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on  the  palace  and  on  the 
public  works,  has  plainly  no  decisive  force  in  the  question  before  us.  For  the 
most  virulent  enemies  of  the  Christians  did  not  deny,  that  Christianity  eon- 
taincd  many  beautiful  and  incomparable  moral  precepts.  Nor  does  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  1.  vi  c.  28.  p.  228.)  that  the  family  qfAlexan- 
der  vas  full  of  Christians^  much  assist  those  who  maintain,  that  he  regarded 
Christianity  as  the  best  and  holiest  of  all  religions,  notwithstanding  he  declined 
a  public  profession  of  it.  For  what  wonder  is  it,  if  an  emperor,  obsequious  in 
everything  to  smother  who  loved;  the  Christians,  suffered  her  to  take  Christiaiie 
into  hor  family  ?  One  who  placed  all  religions  upon  a  level,  and  considered 
them  as  differing  only  as  to  forms  or  modes  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  might 
consistently  admit  men  of  all  religions  to  become  his  servants. 

(3)  Lactantius  says  (Di^-inar.  Instit.  1.  v.  c.  11.  p.  627.  ed  BOnem.):  Nam 
et  constitutiones  sacrilegtt  et  disputationes  jurisperitorum  (in  Christianos) 
loguntur  injustfc.  Domiiius  de  officio  proconsulis  rescripts  principum  nefaria 
collogit,  ut  dooorot,  quibus  poenis  adfici  oportcret  eos,  qui  se  cultores  Dei  confi- 
terontur.  The  most  learned  men  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  Domi" 
tiuSf  an  enemy  of  Christians,  was  Ihymitius  llpianus,  whom  Alexander  entrusted 
with  the  chief  administration  of  the  state.  See  Francis  Baldurin^s  Comm.  ad. 
eiiiota  Principum  Roman,  do  Christianis,  p.  101.  &c.  ed.  Gundling.  This  man« 
tliorefore,  by  collecting  together  the  iniperatorial  laws  against  the  Christians, 
may  have  aiiuoii  to  moderate  the  benevolence  of  his  master  towards  Christians, 
and  to  intorvopt  in  a  measure  the  cffiHrts  of  his  clemency.  And  of  course,  it  is 
not  lH\vond  criHiibility,  that  under  this  mildest  and  best  of  emperors,  the  judges 
in  several  plaeos*  gi>venu»d  their  conduct  to\>*ards  Christians,  by  the  laws  which 
V.'f'UJii  thus  spread  before  them  in  a  collated  form,  rather  than  by  the  wishes 
of  an  emivn>r  who  had  not  couragi*  to  rej^al  those  laws.  Certain  it  is,  that 
In  I  he  Marty  rolojiios  and  other  books*  we  meet  with  not  a  few  examples  of 
Christians  put  to  death  under  Alexander,  See  the  Martyrologium  Romanum, 
diom  11  mam  iVtoK  et  diem  22dam  Novemk  Yet  Theodore  Ruinart^  (Prwf. 
a«l  Acta  M.iriyr.  sinoern  et  S^^Kn-ta* }  47.  48.)  does  not  conceal  the  facts,  tliat 
bo  rt^^imUni  most  of  them  as  dubious. 

§  IX.    The  Pem^mtloM  wMdrr  MMilmlM.  Tins  tninquility  of  the 
Christiuus  w:i3  disturlxnl  by  JAi.n»jm  tJit  ThniahtK  whom  the 
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soldiers  created  emperor,  when  Alexander  Sevenis  was  slain,  in 
the  year  235.  Maximin  was  actuated,  not  so  much  by  [p.  468.] 
hatred  of  Christianity,  as  hjfear,  lest  the  Christians  should  seek 
to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  beloved  Alexander ;  and  he 
therefore  did  not  order  all  Christians  promiscuously  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  only  the  bishops  and  doctors ;  hoping  that  when  these 
were  removed,  the  Christians,  being  deprived  of  their  leaders 
and  guides,  would  remain  quiet  and  attempt  nothing  to  his  in- 
jury.(*)  Perhaps  also,  the  tyrant  did  not  purpose  the  death  of 
all  Christian  bishops,  but  only  of  those  whom  he  had  known  to 
be  the  friends  and  intimates  of  Alexander.  It  is  certain,  that 
very  few  cases  are  recorded  of  bishops  or  doctors,  who  honored 
Christ  by  martyrdom,  or  by  any  severe  suiBferings,  under  this 
emperor.(*)  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
during  this  reign,  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  Christians 
were  more  extensive,  and  reached  all  classes ;  but  these  exten- 
sive calamities  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  emperor's  edict,  but 
either  to  insurrections  of  the  populace,  who  regarded  Christianity 
as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  or  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  governors.  And  hence,  we  readily  agree  with  those  who 
maintain,  that  the  Christians  were  harrassed,  in  various  places, 
during  the  whole  three  years  reign  of  Mdximin.{*) 

(1)  EuseHus  states,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c  28.  p.  225.)  that  Maximin,  boni* 
ing  with  hatred  to  the  family  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  was  filled  with 
Christiana,  commenced  a  persecation  against  the  Christians.  Bat  he  adds,  that 
the  emperor  ordered  only  the  bishops  ((ifp^ovTA;  ruy  UjtKnTititvy)  to  be  slain,  aa 
being  the  authors  of  evangeiiedl  instruction  (dirfevc  tnp  Kara  E*vayyi\io9 
I'ti'avtiaXiai),  These  statements  are  in  conflict;  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken. 
If  his  hatred  to  ihe  family  of  Alexander,  had  been  the  caase  of  this  persecution^ 
he  would  not  have  poured  his  wrath  upon  the  bishops^  who,  none  of  them,  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Alexander,  but  must  have  attacked  and  slain  the  fiunily 
of  Alexander  itself.  This  course  would  have  gratified  his  paaaioiii  bat  the 
punishing  of  the  bishops,  brought  no  evil  or  detriment  to  the  flmrfiri 
and  servants  of  Alexander's  household.  This  difficulty  wHl  br 
understand  the  {n.&ros)  anger  or  hatred,  in  Eusebiusi  to  denote, 
hatred:  for  those  whom  we  dread  or  fear,  we  naturally  Aflk 
afraid,  lest  the  family  of  the  murdered  emperor  should  eoiH] 
strive  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  excellent  lord;  and  i 
them  with  violent  hatred.  To  fVee  himself  from  this  J9m 
skughter  of  the  Christian  bishops,  hoping  that  wfaea 
the  way,  the  adherents  and  servants  of  Alezeoder,  beta 
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tlicir  advisers  and  guides,  would  attempt  nothing  very  formidable  against  him. 
Undoubtedly,  some  one  who  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  Christian  affairs 
hod  Hug;ro4ted  to  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  followed  implicitly  the 
guidance  and  will  of  their  bishops;  and  therefore,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  fear,  if  these  bishops  were  out  of  the  way.  Unless  this  explanation  be  ad- 
mitted, I  see  not  how  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  bishops  could  originate 
from  hatred  to  the  family  of  Alexander. 

(2)  Although  Eusebius  says,  that  Maximin  commanded  all  the  Christian 
bishops  and  teachers  to  be  put  to  death,  I  yet  very  much  doubt,  whether  the 
tyrant*H  edict  was  so  dreadfully  cruel.  I  suspect,  rather,  that  the  emperor's 
enmity  extended  only  to  those  Christian  teachers,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
Alexander  and  his  mother,  and  whom  the  former  knowingly  permitted  to  instil 
the  Christian  faith  into  a  large  part  of  his  family.  The  chief  of  these  waa 
Origen,  who  was  well  known  to  have  been  invited  to  the  court,  not  long  before : 
and  therefore  him  especially,  the  tyrant  wished  to  have  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  This  we  learn  from  Orosius,  who  says,  (Histor.  L.  vii.  c.  19.  p.  509.  ed« 
Havorcamp.) :  Qui  maxime  propter  christianam  Alexandri  et  matris  ejus  Mam- 
mesae  familiam,  persequutionem  in  sacerdotes  et  clericos,  id  est,  doctores,  vel 
jrraecipue  propter  Origenem  presbytcrum  miserat  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  emperor's  fury,  Origen  kept  himself  concealed  at  Caesarea 
for  two  years.  Being  unable  to  find  him,  the  tyrant  vented  his  indignation 
apoit  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Ambroset  a  man  of  great  distinction,  and 
Protoclclus  a  presbyter ;  who  were  first  treated  with  great  indignity  and  abuse, 
and  then  banished  to  Germany  by  order  of  the  emperor.  See  EiisebiuSj  Hist. 
Ecclcs.  It.  vi.  c  29.  p.  229.  Besides  these,  very  few  only,  here  and  there  one, 
of  the  CliriHtian  priests  and  bishops,  suffered  greatly  under  Maximin.  Says 
SulpUiiis  SeveriiSy  (Hist  Sacra,  L.  ii.  c.  32.  p.  247.) :  Maximinus  nonnuUarum 
ecdoHlarum  Clericos  voxavit^  Now,  whence  this  paucity  of  martyrs  and  con- 
foHMors  among  the  bishops  and  teachers,  if  the  edict  of  Maximin  commanded 
aU  Christian  bishops  every  where,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death?  Numerous 
oxampIoH  of  martyred  clergymen  under  this  very  cruel  emperor,  would  have 
oomn  down  to  uh,  if  tiio  edict  had  ordered  the  bishops  and  teachers  to  be  indis- 
criminately put  to  death.  But  all  that  is  obscure  in  this  matter,  becomes  clear 
and  obvious,  if  wo  suppose  that  hatred  or  fear  of  the  family  of  Alexander  was, 
AH  anoiont  writors  oxpn»s»ly  state,  the  cause  of  this  persecution  of  the  Christian 
t4MU*hors ;  and  this  nlono  may  load  us  to  conclude,  that  the  emperor's  rage 
was  only  against  tlioso  pricvsts,  who  had  been  intioiate  with  Alexander  and  his 
IVimily. 

I P*  ^'^^^  I  i^)  Those  who  treat  of  the  persecution  under  Maximin,  trace  all 
tho  ovils  of  Uio  church  during  his  reign,  to  this  edict  of  the  emperor.  But  in  this 
th<^y  oortainly  err.  The  cmpcri)r  only  wished  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bishops 
and  ttviohers.  And  then.*foris  the  pnK»oedinga  against  all  classes  of  Christiansi 
In  one  plnoo  and  another,  must  ho  a<«ori))od  to  other  cau^s.  And  of  this  fact, 
tlumo  iHirly  writors  who  treat  of  those  giMioml  porseoulions,  have  not  left  us  in 
Iguoranoo.  (higfn  tolls  us,  (torn,  xxviii,  in  Matth.  in  his  Opp,  torn.  L  p.  137, 
til  l«nt)  Uint  MrtltquakiM  occurred  in  some  places,  and  that  the  people,  as  nana], 
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attributed  the  calamity  to  the  Christians,  and  therefore  inflicted  great  evils  up- 
on them.  See  also  his  Exhortatio  ad  Martyres,  which  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Maximin.  The  same  cause,  and  not  the  cruelty  of  Maximin,  produced  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  in  Cappadocia  and  in  the  adjacent  regions;  which, 
however,  were  augmented  by  the  injustice  of  Serenianus  the  governor.  Thus 
FirmiUian  testifies,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Cyprian,  among  the  Epistlolae  Cyprianica, 
No.  Izxv.  p.  146,  ed  Baluz.) :  Ante  viginta  et  duos  fere  annos,  temporibus  post 
Alexandrum  Imperatorcm,  multae,  istic  conflictationes  ct  pressurae  acciderunti 
Yel  in  commune  omnibus  hominibus,  vel  privatim  Christianis ;  terrae  etiam  motua 
Aplurimi  et  frequenter  extiterCint,  ut  et  per  Cappadociam  et  per  Pontum  multa 
snbruerent,  quaedam  etiam  civitates  in  profundum  receptae  dirupti  soli  hiatu 
devorarentur,  ut  ex  Itoc  (not  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  edict,)  persecntio 
quoque  gravis  adversum  nos  Christian!  nominis  fieret,  quae  post  longam  retro 
aetatis  pacem  repente  oborta  de  inopinato  et  insueto  malo  ad  turbandum  populum 
nostrum  terribilior  eifecta  est.  Sereninnus  tunc  fuit  in  nostra  provincia  praeses, 
acerbus  et  dirus  persecutor.  Hence,  the  Christians  were  not  persecuted  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces,  but  only  in  those  which  hod  previously  suffered  greatly 
from  these  natural  calamities.  For  thus  Firmillian  proceeds :  In  hac  autem 
perturbatione  constitutis  fidelibus,  et  hue  atque  illuc  persecutionis  metu  fugien- 
tibus,  et  partrias  suas  relinquentibus,  atque  in  alias  partes  regionum  transeunti 
bus,  (erat  enim  transeundi  facultas,  eo  quod  perseciUio  iUa  rum  per  toium  muii' 
duniy  sed  localis  fuisset,)  emersit,  dLc.  But,  certainly,  the  persecution  would  have 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  Roman  world,  if  it  had  been  commanded  by  an  impera- 
torial  edict.  To  express  frankly  my  own  views,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  Maximin  issued  any  decree  against  the  Christian  priests  and  bishops;  but  I 
suppose  that,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  merely  ordered  the  arrest  of  Origen 
and  a  few  others,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  intimate  with  the  murdered  em- 
peror and  his  mother;  and  that,  after  a  short  time,  other  objects  occupying  his 
Oiind,  and  the  state  of  things  being  changed,  this  sudden  burst  of  passion  subsided. 

§  X.  The  tranquillity  under  Gordian  and  Philip.  Maxi-  [p.  471.] 

min  being  slain,  by  the  African  legions,  in  the  year  238,  Oordian^  a 
mere  boy,  was  created  emperor;  and,  by  means  of  his  father-in-law, 
MisitheuSj  a  man  of  great  energy,  he  so  conducted  the  government 
for  six  years,  as  to  place  the  Christians  in  perfect  safety.    But, 
being  unable  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Misitheus  by  Philip  the 
Arabian,  he  was,  the  next  year,  himself  slain  by  the  same  man, 
who  had  usurped  the  office  of  Praetorian  Pra^fect.     From  the 
year  244  this  M,  Julius  Philip,  with  his  son  of  the  same  nar  ' 
as  the  Caesar,  governed  the  Roman  empire  for  almost  five  y 
and  showed  himself  exceedingly  frieudly  to  the  Christiana 
this  fact  arose  the  report,  which  was  propagated  in  the  sub» 
ages  with  great  unanimity  among  the  writers,  that  bot* 
Philips  privately  renounced  the  superstition  of  the  fati 
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and  embraced  Cliristiaiiity.  But  whether  this  report  states  a  feet, 
or  only  a  vulgar  fable,  originating  from  the  kindness  of  the  em- 
perors towards  Christians,  has  been  disputed  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  learned.  Whoever  will  candidly  and  impartially 
weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  will  see,  that 
arguments  are  adduced  by  both  parties,  which,  on  examination, 
appear  weak  and  powerless ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  fully 
settle  the  point,  and  compel  us  to  accede  to  either  party  in  the 
dispute.(*) 

(1)  There  are  extant  many  very  grave  and  learned  discusaiona  respect- 
ing the  renunciation  of  the  old  superstitions  and  reception  of  Christianity  by 
the  two  Philips ;  some  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  others  treating 
of  it  incidentally  and  cursorily.  The  most  important  of  them  are  enumerated 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius^  (Lux  salutaris  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  235) 
But  to  his  list,  if  it  were  necessary,  large  additions  might  easily  be  made  of  per- 
sons of  high  reputation,  among  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems.  Omitting 
a  work  of  so  little  importance,  we  will  recount  the  principal  arguments  on  both 
sides,  so  that  those  desirous  to  understand  the  controversy,  may  obtain  their 
object  with  but  little  labor.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  should  be  apprised, 
that  arguments  are  adduced  on  both  sides,  which  scarcely  deserve  to  rank 
among  slender  conjectures.  Such,  for  example,  are  those  from  certain  coins,~- 
from  Origin's  journey  to  Arabia, — from  the  austerity  of  the  younger  Philip,^ 
fVoni  certain  just  and  equitable  laws  of  the  elder  Philip,  and  from  other  topics 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  sincere  regard  of  the  Philips  for  Christ,  but  which  are  of 
no  weight,  and  vanish  when  touched.  Nor  are  those  more  solid  which  are  de- 
[p.  47±]  rived  from  the  celebration  of  the  secular  games  by  Philip, — from  the 
sufHTstitious  marks  on  coins  bearing  his  likeness, — from  the  apotheosis  of 
Philip. — and  from  some  other  topics,  in  proof  that  the  emperors  were  averse 
fVom  Christianity.  We  propose  to  bring  fonvard  only  those  arguments  which 
seem  worthy  of  some  n»g:ini,  and  may  have  influence  on  sober  minds. 

Among  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  prove  Philip  a  Christian,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Eiiscbius^  (Ilist  Eccles.  1.  \-i.  c.  34.  p.  232,) 
who  ri»ports  from  tnuiition :  **  That  on  the  vigils  of  Easter,  the  emperor  wished 
to  Ih»  a  jvirticijKaor  with  the  n\st  of  the  ]H»ople  in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  but 
that  the  bishop  would  not  i»ermit  him  to  W  ]»resent,  until  he  had  made  confes- 
sion  of  the  enormous  sins  he  had  committed,  and  had  taken  his  stand  among 
the  iHMutents :  and  that  the  em|H»n^r  was  not  displeased,  but  conformed  to  the 
bishop's  wishes.**  Kustbius  mentions  neither  the  place  where  this  occurred,  nor 
the  name  of  the  bishop  who  ventur^nl  to  exclude  the  emperor  from  the  church. 
But  from  the  narrative  of  /^Mfi-'iM.s  bishop  of  Antit>clu  (an  ancient  writer  who 
liviHl  in  the  time  of  Constantius,')  pn^served  in  the  Vhnmicon  Paschale,  edited 
amonvrthe  lly.'antine  Uistori-ins,  by  <*.••>»/.  du  fV.*v,  it  appears,  that  it  was 
Ai«*»5r/ii.s  bishop  of  Antii>ch,  and  aftorwania  a  martyr  under  Dccius,  who 
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Mimed  80  mneh  aathority  over  the  emperor.  See  the  Chromcon  PaschdUy  thes. 
z.  et  ziiL  ad  am).  263.  p.  270.  Chrysostom  also,  in  his  Oration  in  honor  of  St 
Babylas,  (opp.  tom.  L  p.  658,  659,  ed.  German.)  mentions  this  heroic  act  of  the 
bishop,  but  without  givmg  the  name  of  the  emperor.  To  this  testimony  of 
EusebiuSf  learned  men  add  his  declaration  in  his  Chronicoriy  ad  ann.  246,  in  the 
translation  of  Jerome:  Philipjms  primus  omnium  ex  Romanis  Imperaioribus 
Christianus  fuk:  with  which  Jerome  himself  agrees,  in  his  Catalog,  Scripior. 
Eceles.  cap.  de  Origene, — ^To  break  down  this  chief  bulwark  of  those  who  place 
Philip  among  the  Christians,  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  exert  themselves 
greatly :  and  Fred  Spariheimf  (in  his  Dis.  de  Christianismo  Philippi  Arabis, }  1 1 
&c.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  418.)  has  carefully  collected  all  the  arguments,  which  can 
be  thought  ot  Yet  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  a  few,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amme  the  prolix  discussions  of  these  great  men.  The  amount  is,  that  Eusebius 
does  not  cite  any  specific  and  suitable  testimony,  in  support  of  his  namttve ; 
but  says  himself,  that  he  learned  what  he  states  from  common  fiune :  his  words 
are,  KcW;i^M  Xoyot,  fame  has  U : — that  Leontius  also  drew  his  account  merely 
from  public  rumor,  handed  down  by  tradition,  Karft  /fAc;t»v,  per  tradiiionem: — 
that  Chrysostom,  in  his  statement,  committed  more  than  one  error,  and  more- 
over, does  not  give  the  name  of  the  emperor.  But  all  these  objections  will  not 
be  sufficient  proof,  to  discerniDg  minds,  that  the  conversion  of  Philip  to  Chris- 
tianity must  have  been  a  fable.  For  who  would  deem  it  conclusive  reasonings 
to  say :  This  or  that  is  reported  only  by  &me,  and  not  in  any  book  or  author; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  true  ?  We  know  innumerable  things,  which  [p.  473.] 
have  come  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  fame  or  continuous  tradition, 
without  being  written  down  by  the  contemporary  writers :  and  yet  they  may  be 
perfectly  true.  And  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  are  false,  for  which  the 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers  may  be  adduced.  Fame  is  a  reporter  both 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  fiilsehood  of 
a  story,  to  show  that  the  historians  base  it  only  on  fame:  Investigation  is  to  be 
made,  whether  reliance  should,  or  should  not,  be  placed  on  .this  fame.  Now 
the  testimonies  adduced,  put  it  beyond  controversy,  that  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  fame  declared  Philip  to 
have  been  a  convert  to  Christianity.  In  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  absurd, 
or  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  things  to  support  it:  among 
which,  and  not  the  least,  is  this:  that  what,  in  his  History  Eusebius  states  as 
derived  from  fame,  in  his  Chronicon  he  states  as  being  certain :  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Jerome,  as  already  shown.  Consequently,  unless  the  truth  of 
ihhfame  can  be  overthrown  by  other  and  more  potent  arguments,  there  must  be 
reason  for  doubting  at  least,  whether  this  fame  is  to  be  credited  or  disbelieved. 
Another  argument  adduced  by  those  who  contend  for  Philip's  conversion  to 
Christianity,  is  drawn  from  the  Epistles  written  by  Origen  to  tiiis  emperor  and 
to  his  consort  Severa,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  (Hht  Eceles.  1.  vi.  c.  36.  p.  233.) 
To  elude  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  learned  men  who  exclude  Philip  from 
the  class  of  Christians,  advance  many  things,  which  truly  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  They,  for  example,  question  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles;  they 
doubt  whether  Eusebius  ever  saw  them,  &c.    They  remark,  that  Eusebius  and 
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Jerome,  who  both  speak  of  these  epistles,  do  not  in  aU  respects  agree ;  for 
Eusehius  says,  Origen  wrote  to  the  emperor's  spouse,  and  Jerome^  that  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor's  mother.  But  these  are  trivial  objections,  and  easily  answered 
by  the  opposite  party.  The  case  did  not  require  so  elaborate  a  discassion  i 
for  there  is  nothing  in  these  epistles  merely,  which  can  materially  aid  the  ad- 
vocates of  Philip's  Christianity,  because  neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  tells  what 
was  in  them.  No  wise  and  careful  man  will  ever  reason  thus:  A  certain  Chris- 
tain  teacher  wrote  a  letter  to  this  or  that  man,  therefore  the  person  written  to 
was  a  Christian.  For  why  may  not  a  Chriatain  write  to  one  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian ?  A  Christian  may,  by  letter,  exhort  a  person  alienated  from  Christianity, 
to  become  a  Christian.  Or  he  may  intreat  him  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to 
Christians ;  or  may  address  letters  to  him  on  other  subjects.  And,  assuredly, 
if  Eusebius  had  found  in  these  epistles  any  clear  proofs  of  the  conversion  of 
Phinp  and  his  mother  to  Christianity,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  notice  of 
[p.  474. J  so  important  a  fact ;  neither  would  he,  when  just  before  treating  of 
Philip's  exclusion  from  the  Christian  worship  by  a  bishop,  have  appealed  solely 
to  the  authority  of  tradition.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  said :  *^  I  have  seen  the 
epistles  of  Origen  to  Philip,  from  which  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  adhered 
to  the  Christian  religion." 

Of  no  more  weight  is  the  third  argument  of  those  who  make  Philip  a  Chris- 
tian, derived  from  the  Acta  S.  Pontii ;  (edited,  with  improvements,  by  Steph. 
BaliizCf  Misccllaneor.  tom.  ii.  p.  493.)  For,  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church  themselves  dare  not  deny,  that  these  Acta  are  of  no  authority,  or  at 
most,  of  very  little ;  and  that  they  state  many  things,  respecting  PontiuSy  tlie 
reputed  instrument  of  Philip's  conversion,  and  respecting  Philip  himself,  which 
no  sober,  intelligent  man,  acquainted  with  antiquity,  will  ever  admit  to  be  true. 
It  is  probable  that  this  whole  fable  was  invented  by  some  person  who  wished 
to  add  strength  and  authority  to  the  old  story  of  Philip's  being  a  Christian. 
Lastly,  those  who  place  Philip  among  Christians,  adduce  a  host  of  witnesses 
from  the  sixth  century  downwards.  For  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians, 
since  that  century,  and  among  the  Arabians,  Evtychius  (in  Annal.  Eccles. 
Alexandr.)  and  Abulpharaius  (in  Historia  Dynastiarum,)  with  united  voice,  de- 
clare that  Philip  was  a  Christian.  But  those  who  deny  that  Philip  was  a  Chris- 
tian,  treat  this  great  army  with  contempt^  and  pronounce  them  unworthy  of  re- 
gard ;  because  they  all  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Eusebius^  so  that  the 
whole  story  falls  back  upon  him.  And  learned  men  say  this,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  For  many  of  these  witnesses  use  the  very  words  of  Euse- 
bius in  his  Chronicon,  and  others  depart  very  little  from  them.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  some  of  them  express  themselves  as  if  they  had  other  anthorir 
ties  for  their  statement,  besides  Eusebius. — As  to  the  various  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  Philip's  Christianity,  derived  from  some  of  his  coins, — ^from  certain 
of  his  enactments^ — and  from  the  regard  for  Christ,  exhibited  by  his  wife 
Serera ;  though  deemed  very  weighty  by  some  gre^t  men,  they  are  too  far- 
fetched to  be  arguments  of  any  rexd  force.  We  will  therefore  pass  over  to  the 
other  aide,  and  examine  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  Philip  was 
not  a  Christian.    These  also  adduce  many  arguments,  which  may  be  easily  coa- 
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fitted.    We  will  only  notice  those  arguments,  in  which  there  appears  a  decree 
of  weight  not  to  be  contemned. 

In  theirs/  place,  they  remind  us  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  writers  of  impera- 
torial  history  are  wholly  silent,  as  to  any  conversion  of  Philip  to  the  Christian 
faith.  And  they  add,  that  many  of  the  Christian  writers,  and  Eusebius  at  the 
head  of  them,  (in  Vita  Constantini  Mag.)  distinctly  state,  that  Consianline  the 
Great,  was  the  first  of  all  the  emperors  that  embraced  Christianity.  But  the 
dissidents  are  far  from  quailing  before  this  argument.  They  say,  that  Pliilip 
did  not  profess  Christianity,  openly  and  publicly,  but  only  in  private  [p.  475.] 
and  secretly;  so  that  he  publicly  worshipped  the  gods, and  dissembled  his 
change  of  faith,  while  in  private  he  attended  the  Christian  worship.  And  hence 
the  writers  of  Roman  history,  and  also  Julian^  and  some  others,  were  ignorant 
of  his  renunciation  of  the  old  religions.  And  they  say,  that  the  Christian 
authors,  who  declare  ConsiarUine  to  be  the  first  Christian  emperor,  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  absolutely,  but  only  as  representing  Constantine  to 
be  the  first  of  all  to  profess  Christ,  openly,  fully,  and  without  disguise ;  and,  on 
that  account,  he  was  properly  and  deservedly  called  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
This  reply,  it  is  difficult  to  divest  entirely  of  all  force ;  although  it  is  not  free 
from  exceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Eusebius  himself  affords  it  some  sup- 
port, in  his  Life  of  Constantino,  (L.  IV.  c.  74.  p.  563.)  where  he  speaks  of  Con- 
stantine as  being  the  first  of  all  the  emperors  up  to  that  time,  who  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian.  'Esrl  fjtopm  rdv  irciiron  ;tg/fl'r/tti'wi>  S'iafafui  dieo^itx^ifrt 
Vio»TTAVT(f».  When  he  says  that  Constantine  was  the  first  who  openljf 
(S^iAfAfCit)  worshipped  Christ,  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  there  were  others  be- 
fore him,  who  {d^iAfAids)  secretly  and  covertly  professed  Christ ;  and  thus  he 
apparently  explains  the  meaning  of  all  those,  who,  with  himself,  had  placed  Con- 
stantine first  among  the  Christian  emperors. 

Secondly,  the  very  flagitious  life  which  Philip  led,  both  before  and  after  his 
access  to  his  imperatorial  power,  is  urged  by  learned  men,  in  opposition  to  such 
as  would  account  him  a  Christian.  Although  many  go  too  far  in  explaining 
and  amplifying  this  argument,  and  set  down  some  things  as  flagitious,  which 
deserve  a  milder  and  softer  name ;  yet  it  is  beyond  controversy,  that  very  deep 
stains  are  found  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  this  emperor.  But  I  think,  those 
change  the  question,  who  would  infer,  from  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Philip, 
that  he  disbelieved  the  Christian  religion.  The  question  is  not,  whether  Philip 
was  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian,  and  lived  a  life  conformable  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  If  such  were  the  question,  the  argument  from  his 
flagitious  life,  would  be  wholly  unexceptionable.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
he  regarded  the  Christian  religion  as  more  excellent  and  true  than  the  Roman, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  divine.  This  he  might  do,  and  still  lead  a  very  wicked 
life.  If  all  those  are  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  Christians,  whose  morals 
and  actions  violate  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  Constantine  himself,  can 
hardly,  if  at  all,  maintain  his  place  among  Christian  emperors. 

Thirdly.,  learned  men  say,  the  secular  games,  celebrated  by  Philip  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  thousandth  year  of  the  city,  are  opposed  to  the  supposition 
Ihat  he  had  embraced  Christianity.    For  these  games  originated  in  the  supersti- 
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tion  of  the  old  Romans,  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  and  embraced  rites  that  were 
[p.  476.]  absurd  and  wholly  incongruous  with  Christianity;  and  yet  Philip 
omitted  none  of  these  sacrilegious  ceremonies,  he  immolated  victims  to  the  gods, 
and  exhibited  the  customary  spectacles  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the  circus, 
and  in  the  theatre ;  and  of  course,  he  sedulously  performed  all  those  acts^ 
which  it  would  be  an  abomination  for  a  Christian  to  perform.  I  will  not  deny, 
that  here  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  Philip  was  not  such  a  Christian  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  if  indeed  he  was  a  Christian,  at  the  time  when  he  celebrated 
these  games,  of  which  there  is  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Yet  all  these  unbecom- 
ing acts  might  be  done  by  a  prince,  who  fully  believed  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  was  eager  to  give  stability  to  his  government,  solicitous  to 
please  the  Roman  people,  studious  to  conceal  his  real  opinions  respecting  religioiiy 
and  Mailing  to  give  the  name  of  prudence  to  this  impious  dissimulation.  Men 
of  such  a  character  think  many  things  to  be  allowable,  which  others,  very 
justly,  regard  as  criminal.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Christian  emperor 
HonoriiLS,  permitted  the  secular  games  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  the  fourth 
century,  with  tiie  omission  of  some  of  the  most  impious  of  the  ceremonies? 

The  fourth  argument  adduced  by  the  learned,  to  disprove  the  Christianity 
of  Philip,  is  derived  from  his  coins^  on  which  are  found  images  of  the  gods, 
and  other  indications  of  the  grossest  superstition.  This  argument  has  already 
been  impugned,  by  the  remarks  before  made.  And,  not  to  repeat  what  has 
long  since  been  urged  by  others,  that  we  find  not  a  few  marks  of  the  ancient  sii- 
perstition  on  coins  of  the  acknowledged  Christian  emperors ;  who  con  think  it 
strange,  that  on  emperor,  solicitous  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  of  his  secret 
conversion  to  Christianity,  should  have  suffered  his  coins  to  be  struck  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  state  ?  Even  if  Philip  had  been  truly  pious,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  plausible  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  and  the  more  so,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  certainty  that  conclusive  evidence  of  a  prince's  religious  creed,  can- 
not always  be  deduced  from  his  coins.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  many  of 
these  coins  were  not  struck  by  his  order,  but  by  the  colonies  and  free  towns, 
in  honor  to  him. 

Upon  a  deliberate  and  candid  comparison  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  religion  of  Philip  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, on  which  a  controversy  may  be  so  maintained,  that  the  victory  shall  ever 
remain  dubious.  All  parties,  however,  must  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  under 
him,  the  Christiana  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  he  gave  many  proofs 
of  his  marked  kindness  to  them.  And  yet.  Just  before  his  death,  (as  we  learn 
from  Eusebius,  or  rather,  from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius^ 
Hist.  Eccles.  L.  xi.  c.  41.  et  L.  vii.  c.  22.)  there  was  a  serious  insurrection  of 
the  infuriated  populace  of  Alexandria  ag.iinst  the  Christians.  Such  assaults 
were  experienced  under  the  mildest  and  best  emperors. 

[p.  477.]        §  XI.    The   Perwcution  under  I>eciiu«      Philip,    after 

reigiiiiig  five  years,  was  slain  iu  the  year  249,  and  was  sueceeded 
by  Decius  Trajtvuts,  a  prince,  in  many  ri\^poots  commendable,  but 
Buperstitious,   and   immoderately  attached  to  the  old  Eomish 
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religion.  He,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  either  from  fear 
of  the  Christians,  whom  he  knew  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
Philip,  or  from  the  promptings  of  superstition,(*)  issued  terrible 
edicts  against  the  Christians,  commanding  the  governors  and 
magistrates,  on  pain  of  incurring  themselves  the  severest  animad- 
versions, to  either  wholly  exterminate  the  Christians,  or  recover 
them  to  the  service  of  the  gods  by  tortures  and  the  rack.  From 
what  is  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this  persecution,  it  appears 
that  it  was  conducted  differently  by  those  intrusted  with  its  exe- 
cution ;  some  proceeding  more  violently,  and  some  more  gently ; 
and  this  seems  to  prove,  that  the  emperor,  only  in  general, 
ordered  the  Christian  worship  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  Chris- 
tians forced  to  return  to  idolatry ;  but  left  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  kinds  and  degree  of  punishment,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  govemor8.(')  Very  many  lost  their  lives  during  this  perse- 
cution, in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  them  the 
distinguished  bishops  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Fabian  of  Eome, 
Bahylas  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  others. 
But,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  their  pastors,  vast  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians, preferring  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  more  than  religion, 
procured  for  themselves  safety,  by  sacrifices  or  incense  presented 
to  idol  gods,  or  by  the  purchase  of  certificates  that  they  were 
idolaters.  And  hence  arose  the  reproachful  titles  of  Sacrificad, 
Thurificatiy  and  LibeUaiici,  denoting  those  guilty  of  these  several 
forms  of  perfidy  towards  Christ.(") 

(1)  Eusebius  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vL  c.  39.  p.  234.)  says,  that  Decius  assailed 
the  Christians,  (jr^ds  */x/T7ro?  t^^oui  h%KAy)from  hatred  to  PhUip :  but  Gregory 
of  Nyssoj  (in  Vita  Greg.  Thauraaturgi,  0pp.  torn.  iii.  p.  567.  668.)  says,  that  his 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  was  everywhere  shorn  of  its 
dignity  and  respectability  by  Christianity,  and  the  vast  numbers  adhering  to  it, 
alone  induced  this  emperor  to  enter  on  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  These 
motives  are  not  so  incon^jruous,  but  that  they  might  both  coexist.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  will  not  be  rash  to  suppose,  that  the  same  motive  influenced  Decius 
as  had  before  influenced  Maximin ;  namely,  a  fear  lest  the  Christians  [p.  478.] 
should  seek  to  avenge  the  death  of  Philip,  who  had  greatly  patronised  them, 
and  by  raising  insurrections,  endanger  the  new  administration.  I  am  tlie  more 
inclined  to  favor  this  conjecture,  because  the  violence  of  this  persecution  very 
quickly  abated.  For  we  learn  from  Cyprian^  (Epist  36.  37.  40.)  that  scanpi 
a  year  elapsed,  before  tranquillity  was,  in  a  great  measure,  again  restored  ♦' 
church.  The  emperor  finding  his  power  well  established,  and  perceiv^ 
the  Christians  made  no  disloyal  attempts  against  him,  silently  abrof 
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edict,  which  his  fears  hod  dictated.    His  impassioned  cruelty  wcu.d  have  been 
more  permanent  and  abiding,  if  it  had  originated  from  his  superstition. 

(2)  The  tenor  of  Decius'  edicts  against  the  Christians,  can  be  learned  only 
from  some  passages  in  the  early  writers  who  ;idvert  to  them,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  masgistrates  who  executed  them ;  for  the  edicts  themselves  are 
lost  Bern.  Medonius,  indeed,  published  at  Toulouse  in  1664,4to.  what  he  termed* 
Decii  Attgusti  Edictum  contra  Christianos,  taken  professedly  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  book.  But  Tillemont  has  shown,  (Memoires  pour  servir  a  THist  de 
I'Eglise,  tom.  iiL  P.  ii.  p.  400.)  that  the  document  contains  many  things,  which 
make  its  genuineness  doubtful,  although  it  contains  much  that  agrees  very  well 
with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers.  If  1  can  judge,  this  edict  was  copied 
from  the  Acta  of  some  Saint^  and  enlarged  in  some  respects,  and  corrected  in 
others,  by  the  publisher,  to  make  it  agree  better  with  the  statements  of  the  an- 
cients. And,  undoubtedly,  Medonius  would  have  told  us,  to  what  book  he  was 
indebted  for  so  great  a  treasure,  if  he  himself  had  ventured  to  rely  on  its 
authority. — It  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  this  edict  of  Decius  was  more  cruel  and 
unjust  than  all  that  preceded  it,  and  particularly,  than  the  rescript  of  TVqjarL 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euseh,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vL  c.  41.  p.  238.)  pro- 
Dounces  it  (fM^f^wTctrer)  horrible  or  terrible :  and  he  says,  it  was  such,  tU  ipsi 
Hiam  electi,  si  fieri  posset,  scandalum  palererUur ;  and  he  adds,  that  all  Christians^ 
on  hearing  of  it,  were  exceedingly  terrified.  It  must,  therefore,  have  threatened 
evils  before  unheard  of,  and  have  prescribed  a  new  method  of  assault  on  Chris* 
tians,  more  formidable  than  any  preceding  it  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  (in  Vita 
Gregorii  Thaumat  0pp.  tom.  iiL  p.  568.)  states — 1.  "That  the  emperor  in  his 
edict,  commanded  the  governors  and  magistrates  to  bring  back  the  Christians  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  by  every  species  of  punishment  and  terror." — 2.  That 
he  threatened  the  governors  and  magistrates  with  severe  and  signal  penalties,  if 
they  were  remiss  and  negligent  in  the  execution  of  this  his  mandate. — 3.  Hence, 
all  the  governors,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate,  neglecting  all  other  businosSi 
immediately  commenced  torturing  the  Christians;  and  expounding  to  them  the 
edict,  they  signified  to  them,  that  such  of  them  as  refused  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity, would  be  subjected  to  every  species  of  punishment,  and  even  to  death, 
[p.  479.]  for  such  refus:il. — t.  That  various  kinds  of  torture,  before  unheard 
of,  were  invented ;  and  the  terrible  instruments  for  lacerating  and  torturing 
their  bodies,  were  exposed  in  public  for  all  to  behold. — 5.  That  all  this  pro- 
duQed  amazing  terror,  and  universal  commotion. — WTiat  we  learn  from  other 
writers,  Origen  for  instance,  respecting  the  tenor  and  import  of  this  horrid  law, 
only  confirm  these  statements  in  general,  without  adding  any  further  light  con- 
cerning them.  Undoubtedly,  the  edict  embraced  all  sorts  of  Christians,  or 
those  of  every  onier,  age,  and  sex ;  for  thi.-»  appears  from  the  examples  of 
those  who  sufTeriHl  at  Alexandri.i,  as  narratod  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(apud  Eu^K  Hist  Eccle:^  K  vi.  o.  41.  tic.)  There  is,  however,  a  noticeable  pas- 
aage  in  Cyprian,  (Ep.  b±  ad  Antonianum,  p,  69.  eil.  Baluz.)  from  which  we 
learn,  that  Ayihs,  (as  Mtixhnin  bctoro  him  had  done,)  wished  to  have  the 
Christian  priests  and  bishops  nmdc  the  priiu'i|v\l  subjects  of  the  persecution; 
and  there  funs  when  Fabian,  the  Konn>h  bishop,  had  been  blain,  he  prevented 
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the  election  of  another  bishop  to  fill  his  place.     Cyprian  says  of  Cornelius, 
the  successor  of  Fabian :  Sedit  iotrepidus  Romae  in  sacerdotali  cathedra  oo 
tempore,  cum  tyrannus  infestus  sacerdotibus  Dei  fanda  atque  infanda  commina* 
retur,  cum  multo  patientius  et  tolerabilius  audiret  levari  adversus  se  semulum 
principem,  quam  constitui  Romae  Dei  sacerdotem.    If  we  consider  the  state- 
ments of  DionysiuSf  (in  the  above-named  passage  of  Eu^ebius,)   those  of 
Cyprian^  (in  his  tract  de  Lapsis,  and  in  various  of  his  Epistles^)  and  those  of 
some  others,  respecting  the  zeal  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  in  executing 
the  emperor's  edict,  there  will  appear  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  punishing.    As  Cyprian  expressly  states,  (Epist  7.  8.  15.  26.  37.  63.) 
Some  cast  the  Christians  who  boldly  confessed  Christ,  into  prison :  and,  after 
some  delay,  such  as  utterly  refused  to  submit,  they  sent  into  exile.    Others 
subjected  the  Christians  who  confessed,  to  exquisite  tortures,  variously  modi- 
fied and  protracted  for  many  days,  and  then  remanded  them  almost  lifeless  to 
the  jails,  where  they  left  them  to  languish  out  life.    And  hence  at  the  death  of 
Decius,  many  Christians  were  found  lying  in  the  prisons,  and  were  set  at  liberty: 
of  which  number  the  celebrated  Origen  was  the  most  distinguished,  he  having 
suffered  exceedingly  under  Decius ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty  after  the 
slaughter  of  Decius.    See  EusebiuSy  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vL  c.  39.)    Others,  first 
tried  the  effects  of  imprisonment  in  overcoming  the  resolution  of  Christians ; 
and  then  tried  the  efficacy  of  tortures ;  and,  these  proving  insufficient,  they  sen- 
tenced them  to  a  capital  punishment ;  but  not  all  in  the  same  form.    The  more 
cruel  doomed  them  to  the  flames,  the  more  lenient  ordered  them  to  be  de- 
capitated ;  and  thus,  some  in  one  way,  and  others  in  another,  they  inflicted 
death  on  those  they  accounted  pernicious  and  guilty  citizens.    Yet  amid  this 
variety  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  was  still  one  constant  aim.    For  we 
see,  that  they  all  tried,  in  various  ways,  to  induce  the  Christians  to  renounce 
the  profession  of  Christianity ;  they  all  proceeded  tardily  and  reluc-  [p.  480.] 
tantly  to  the  punishing  with  death ;  and,  lastly,  they  all  pursued  a  more  severe 
and  rigorous  course  with  the  ministers,  and  especially  with  the  bishops,  than 
with  others,  and  put  them  to  death  with  less  delay.    What  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  in  Africa,  may  be  learned,  in  some  measure,  from  the  tract  of 
Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  (in  his  opp.  p.  182.)    In  the  first  place,  the  accused  or  sus- 
pected were  allowed  by  the  judge  a  certain  number  of  days,  during  which  they 
might  consider  and  make  up  their  minds,  whether  to  profess  Christ,  or  to  deny 
him.    Explorandic  fidei  prafiniebantur  dies.    During  this  period  they  remMf**^ 
at  home  and  free ;  and,  as  appears  in  the  sequel,  no  one  opposed  their  i 
safety  by  absconding.    This  was  sufficiently  humane.    In  Egypt,  as  \ 
from  an  epistle  of  Dionysius,  (apud  Euseb.  ubi  sup.)  immediately  alll 
tion,  confession  was  extorted ;  confespion  was  followed  by  impritooi 
prisonment  by  torture,  and  torture  by  capital  punishment ;  and  very 
these  followed  in  rapid  succession.    Many  of  the  Christians  did  not  ] 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  indulgence  of ' 
nors,  to  take  time  for  deliberation.    But  Cyprian  was  displeased  w: 
enjoined  upon  his  flock  to  decline  the  favor :  Sed  qui  sseculo  reniintiMM  mer 
nit,  nullum  sseculi  diem  novit ;  nee  tempera  terrena  jam  compntatf  qid  Mteni 
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tern  dc  Deo  sperat.  Nemo,  fratres  dilectissimi,  nemo  banc  gloriun  mntilety 
nemo  incorruptam  stantium  firmitatem  maligna  obtrectatione  debilitet  From 
the  concluding  words  of  this  exbortation,  it  would  appear,  that  the  more  coura- 
geous among  the  African  Christians  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege offered  by  the  governors,  and  were  blamed  for  it  by  some,  who,  undoubt- 
edly, accused  them  of  imprudence.  After  the  time  for  deliberation  had  elapsed, 
those  who  remained  silent,  and  would  neither  profess  Christ  nor  deny  hinHf 
were  held  by  the  judge  to  be  confessed  Christians :  Cum  dies  negantibus  pne. 
stitutus  ezcessit,  quisquis  professua  intra  diem  non  est,  Christianum  ee  esse 
confessus  est  Therefore,  such  of  them  as  had  not  fled  away,  and  could  be 
found,  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  many  fled,  before  the 
time  expired ;  and  these  were  publicly  proscribed,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
Says  Cyprian :  Primus  victoriae  titulus,  gentilium  manibus  apprehensum  Domi- 
num  confiterL  Secundus  ad  gloriam  gradus  est,  cauta  secessione  subtractum 
Domino  reservari.  Sla  publica,  hsec  privata  confessio  est — Hie  fortaase  dilatuB 
est,  qui  patrimonio  derelicto,  idcirco  secessit,  quia  non  erat  negaturus.  Cyprian 
himself  fled,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  flight,  the  loss  of  his  property.  Those 
whose  constancy  could  not  be  overcome  by  imprisonment,  were  Bometimes 
banished,  with  no  additional  punishment;  sometimes  they  were  put  to  the 
rack ;  and  frequently,  when  nothing  would  induce  them  to  renounce  Christy 
they  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment 

To  one  who  attentively  considers  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  mandate  of  Decvus  differed 
[p.  481.]  from  all  the  former  persecutions ;  and  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  it, 
was  not  according  to  the  first  rescript  of  TVq/an,  nor  according  to  the  edicts  of 
the  succeeding  emperors.  The  governors  now  possessed  the  amplest  powers  for 
inquisition,  whereas  before  they  had  to  wait  for  an  accuser  to  appear;  any  one 
so  disposed  might  act  the  accuser,  without  regard  to  legal  forms ;  nor  was  there 
any  danger  attending  accusations :  public  accusations  of  the  people,  which  the 
former  imperatorial  laws  forbid,  were  now  admitted ;  as  appears  from  the  exam^ 
pie  of  Cyprian ;  those  who  professed  adherence  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  faith,  were  not  ordered  at  once  to  execution,  as  the  law  of  Trepan 
directed,  but  were  exposed  to  severe  tortures ;  neither  were  all  who  withstood 
the  force  of  torture,  put  to  death ;  but  many  were  either  kept  in  perpetual  im* 
prisonment,  or  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conjecture  what 
the  edict  of  Dcciufy  of  the  atrocity  and  cruelty  of  which  the  Christians  so  much 
complained,  prescribed.  The  emperor  did  not  order  the  Christians  to  be  slaugh- 
tered :  ho  did  not  absolutely  command,  that  even  those  who  could  not  be  sub- 
dued by  sufferings  and  torture,  should  be  put  to  death :  for,  if  he  had  commanded 
the  capital  punishment  of  all,  whom  torture  and  the  rack  could  not  bring  to 
renounce  Christ,  the  governors  would  not  have  dared  to  discharge  many  from 
the  prisons  alive ;  and  to  shut  up  others  who  had  been  tortured,  in  places  of  con- 
finement ;  and  to  grant  to  others  a  season  for  consideration,  after  they  had  with 
great  constancy  professed  themselves  Christians;  as  was  sometimes  done  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Dionysius  as  quoted  by  Eusebiua.  The  emperor,  therefore, 
must  have  charged  the  magistrates  only,  in  general,  to  destroy  the  Christiaa 
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religion ;  to  carefully  search  out  all  the  professors  of  it,  and  to  punish  those  who 
refused  to  worship  the  gods  with  all  sorts  of  torture  and  sufferings,  until  they 
would  return  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    Perhaps,  however,  he  commanded 
that  bidhops  and  priests,  on  refusing  compliance,  should  be  at  once  put  to  death* 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  others.    Ho  did  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  against  those  who,  on  being  admonished,  refused  to  renounce  Christ,  but 
left  it  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  governors :  and  hence  that  diversity 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  with  Christians,  some  proceeding  more 
mildly,  and  others  more  harshly.    That  many  of  the  governors  consigned  to  the 
sword  or  the  flames,  a  large  part  of  those  whom  the  rack  and  the  prison  could 
not  subdue,  can  by  no  means  prove,  that  Decius  commanded  the  execution  of 
all  the  persevering.    For  the  governors  had  power,  without  any  mandate  from 
the  emperor,  to  put  those  to  death,  whom  neither  force  nor  fear,  neither  argu- 
ments nor  persuasives,  could  induce  to  worship  the  gods ;  by  virtue,  not  only  of 
the  law  of  Trajan,  which  threatened  death  to  such  as  would  not  forsake  Christ, 
but  also  by  the  common  law  of  the  empire,  which  declared  all  who  should  not 
obey  the  imperatorial  edicts  unworthy  to  live. — As  to  the  rewards  and  honors 
which,  I  find  some  modems  say,  were  proffered  to  those  who  would  apostatise 
from  Christ,  I  do  not  discover  a  notice  of  them  in  any  ancient  writer.    Perhaps 
some  of  the  governors  attempted  to  entice  here  and  there  an  individual,  [p.  482.] 
to  whom  they  were  favorably  inclined,  by  this  allurement ;  but  that  any  empe- 
ror should  have  sought  to  secure  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  by  promises, 
persons  of  any  acquaintance  with  Roman  affairs  will  not  easily  believe. 

(3)  All  the  persecutions  sustained  by  the  Christians  in  preceding  times,  had 
not  produced  so  many  deserters  and  apostates  from  divine  truth,  as  this  single 
short  one  under  Decius,    Persons  of  all  ranks,  and,  what  is  especially  remark- 
able, even  bishops  and  priests,  scarcely  waited  to  be  informed  of  the  tyrant's 
threats,  before  they  hastened  to  the  tribunals  of  the  governors  and  magistrates, 
and  professed  themselves  ready  to  worship  the  gods  and  to  disclaim  Christ 
This  defection  or  fall  of  so  many  Christians,  was  deeply  deplored  by  Cyprian^ 
among  others,  in  his  eloquent  treatise  de  Lapsis,    This  distinguished  writer 
attributes  the  evil  to  the  indulgent,  luxurious,  and  degenerate  course  of  life 
produced  in  Christians  by  the  long  continued  peace,  particularly  under  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  the  two  Philips ;  for  only  a  very  few,  in  certain  provinces, 
experienced  the  hostility  of  Maximin.    Freed  from  solicitude  and  caution,  the 
Christians  had  relaxed  much  of  their  contempt  of  this  life  and  its  concerns,  and 
had  in  many  places  contracted  vicious  habits.    This  must  be  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  a  man  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Christians  in  his  own 
times.    And  yet,  I  apprehend,  there  will  be  no  mistake  in  assigning  an  addition* 
al  cause,  and  supposing  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  the  persecnti' 
instituted  by  Decius,  induced  more  persons  to  violate  their  plighted  fitf' 
Christ,  than  ever  before.     Trajan  decreed  death  to  every  avowed  O 
who  refused  to  forsake  Christ,  making  no  mention  of  tortures  and  IM 
much  the  same  were  the  edicts  of  the  other  persecutors  of  the  ChriftI 
Decius  threatened, — not  a  capital  punishment,  but  long  and  painftU  i 
to  the  despisers  of  the  godss  and  a  lingering,  protracted  death,  n 
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successive  tortures,  to  the  more  resolute  professors  of  Christianity.  And  his 
governors  executed  his  threats  with  great  exactitude :  they  ordered  no  one  to 
be  put  to  death,  unless  he  was  first  subjected  to  numerous  tortures,  and  ex- 
hausted and  almost  dead  in  consequence  of  his  pains  and  horrid  sufferings ;  and 
many  also  were  tortured,  until  they  actually  expired.  Some  of  the  governors, 
in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  Christians,  ingeniously  contrived  new 
modes  of  torture,  and  exposed  the  instruments  of  the  executioners,  publicly, 
before  the  eyes  of  alL  This  was  a  far  more  efficient  way  to  destroy  courage, 
and  inspire  dismay,  than  the  punishments  of  the  preceding  times.  Men  who 
are  not  afraid  to  die,  will  look  with  horror  on  long  continued  writhing  pains, 
and  lacerations  of  the  body ;  and  this  horror  will  be  increased  by  seeing  many 
examples  of  such  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

Among  the  lapsed  during  tlds  bloody  persecution,  in  addition  to  the  Thuri^ 
ficati  and  SarificatU  that  is,  those  who  had  presented  incense  before  the  images 
of  tlie  gods,  or  placed  victims  and  sacrifices  on  their  altars,  we  find  notice  of  a 
new  class  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  this  period,  namely,  the  LibellO' 
ticL    Who  these  were,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.    In  regard  to  this  question, 
[p.  483.]  the  following  particulars  are  true  beyond  all  doubt: — Firsts  that  the 
term  Libellaticus  was  derived  from  (libellus)  the  written  paper,  which  those 
called  LibelUuici  either  presented  to  the  judge,  or  received  from  him  >-Seecfndly^ 
that  these  persons  had  redeemed  their  lives,  and  procured  safety  from  the 
empcror^s  edict,  by  means  of  money.    And  this,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was 
neither  a  new  thing,  nor  regarded  as  base  and  improper.     By  the  disciples  of 
Montanus^  indeed,  it  was  considered  ns  impious  to  purchase  life  and  safety  with 
money ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Christians  condemned  this  Montanist  opinion : — 
and  thirdly^  tliis  is  certain,  that  the  Libellatici  did  not  renounce  Christ,  either  in 
words  or  deeds ;  that  is,  they  neither  payed  worship  and  honor  to  the  gods,  nor 
concealed  or  dissembled  their  own  religion.    And  yet  they  committed  an  act 
bearing  some  affinity  with  this  crime,  and  one  which,  when  carefully  considered, 
might  seem  to  be  a  tacit  proof  of  a  denial  of  Christ — Lastly,  that  the  Libellatici 
were  the  least  criminal,  or  if  you  please,  the  best  among  the  lapsed,  and,  with 
little  trouble,  obtained   reconciliation  with  the  church.    The  two  following 
questions,  however,  have  been  especially  debated:    Whether  the  Libellatici 
were  so  denominated,  from  the  (libelli)  papers  they  gave  in,  or  from  such  as  tliey 
received?  and;  What  was  the  tenor  or  contents  of  these  libelli,  from  which  they 
derived  their  name  1    This  discussion  is  founded  wholly  on  the  interpretation 
of  some  rather  obscure  passages  in  Cyprian:  for  he  only  makes  distinct  mention 
of  the  Libellatici;  nptwithstanding  there  is  good  evidence,  that  such  persons 
were  found  in  other  countries  than  Africa ;  for  avarice  reigns  every  where,  and 
life  is  every  where  more  valued  than  money.    To  recite  the  various  opinions 
and  conjectures  of  the  learned,  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  plans,  nor  would 
it  be  of  much  use.    It  will  be  more  pleasant,  and  more  profitable,  to  cite  the 
passages  of  Cyprian,  and  give  then-  true  interpretetion.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear  that  those  learned  men  have  not  duly  considered  the  subject,  who  sup- 
pose the  Libellatici  were  thus  named  on  account  of  their  (libellt)  petitions 
presented  to  the  governor  or  magistrate,  requesting  the  judge,  on  the  payment  of 
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*  cetttln  Sam  of  money,  to  spare  the  petitioner,  and  not  demand  of  him  a  pub- 
lic renunciation  of  his  religion.    For,  not  to  mention  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  such  petitions  to  judges  were  allowed  of,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  from  Cyprian,  (as  we  shall  soon  see,)  that  the  LibfUatid  appeared  per- 
sonally, or  by  their  agents,  before  the  judge,  and  implored  his  clemency,  not  in 
writing,  but  by  oral  statements  only  \ — ^I  say,  not  to  insist  on  this,  although  it 
is  of  great  weight  in  this  controversy, — the  Christiaiis,  by  presenting  such  pe- 
titions, would  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence.    For,  as  already  shown,  the  laws 
of  the  church  allowed  Christians  to  petition  the  judge,  cither  orally,  or  in 
writing,  to  spare  them,  and  to  offer  him  money  as  an  inducement    A  Libellatu 
cuSy  therefore,  was  a  Christian  who  obtained  from  the  magistrate,  by  some 
pecuniary  consideration,  a  {libdlus  securitatis)  cert^lcaie  of  securilff^  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  he  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict,  tnat  is,  had  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  although  in  fact  he  had  done  no  such  thing,  and  had  told  the 
judge  that  his  religion  utterly  forbid  his  doing  it   On  account  of  this  certificate, 
which  the  Christian  produced  if  occasion  required  it,  he  was  publicly  by  the 
citizens  regarded  as  a  deserter  from  his  religion,  while  in  reality  he  [p.  484.] 
was  no  deserter  of  it    The  judge  practised  deception,  by  giving  the  certificate; 
and  the  Christian  practised  deception  by  it,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  apostate.    And  herein  properly  consisted  the  offence  of  the  LibdUuidi 
for  this  tacit  profession  of  perfidy,  altiiough  it  was  mere  simulation^  seemed  to 
differ  bat  little  from  a  real  and  open  profession  of  it    This  view  of  the  subject 
is,  for  the  most  part,  admitted  by  PruderUius  Marany  in  his  life  of  Cyprian, 
Q  vL  p.  liv.  &c.)  prefixed  to  the  Baluzian  edition  of  Cyprian's  Works.    Yet  he 
rejects  it  in  part;  for  he  denies,  that  these  certificates  declared  the  holders  of 
them  to  have  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict:  this,  he  thinks,  would  have 
been  too  gross  a  falsehood.    He  therefore  supposes,  that  the  judges  entered 
Qpou  the  public  records,  that  the  persons  holding  certificates  had  sacrificed  and 
renounced  Christ,  but  they  omitted  this  in  the  certificates.    This  worthy  monk 
was  not  destitute  of  erudition,  but  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  human  affaire, 
and  aiming  to  bring  forth  something  new,  he  brought  it  forth;  but  under  an- 
favorable  auspices.    Good  sense  forsook  him.    As  to  the  {Acid)  fmblic  recordty 
in  which  he  thinks  it  was  written,  that  the  holders  of  certificates  or  the  Libel-' 
laticiy  had  offered  sacrifices,  I  shall  say  nothing.    He  took  this  from  a  passage 
in  Cyprian,  misunderstood;  so  that  the  fact  of  such  a  record,  is  not  proved; 
although  it  is  not  contrary  to  all  probability.    But  when  he  tnnititainf,  that 
what  was  written  in  the  book  of  Records,  was  not  inserted  in  the  eertifioalM  d 
safety,  he  forgets  the  demands  of  Decius'  edict,  which  required  the  gowm 
extirpate  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  compel  all  Christians  to  offiur  i 
and  worship  the  gods.    The  governors,  therefore,  could  not,  unleafl  ^ 
willing  to  incur  the  penalties,  with  which,  as  before  shown,  the  empi 
threatened  them,  grant  safety,  and  certificates  thereof,  to  any  othfi 
those  who  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict     And  therefore^  In 
troversy,  it  must  have  been  slated  in  the  certificate,  that  the  holda 
done  what  the  emperor  required.     Such  a  public  testimonial  was  ai 
Im  written  in  good  faith,  although  written  in  bad  or  deceptive  fidth;  b. 
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fore  it  exempted  those  who  produced  it,  frcm  all  fear  and  danger.  It  may  be 
added,  moreover,  that  Cyprian^  (as  we  shall  presently  see,)  calls  those  certifi- 
cates, not  only  impious^  but  also  cerlificates  of  idolatry,  (Epist.  68.  p.  119.): 
Ba^^ilides  ct  Martial  is  nefando  idolokUriae  libello  contaminati  sunt  These  cer- 
tificates could  not  have  merited  such  epithets,  if  they  had  simply  assured  certain 
Christians  of  their  safety,  making  no  mention  of  their  having  paid  honour  to 
the  gods.  What,  1  would  ask,  is  a  certificate  of  idolatry^  (libeUus  idololatriaej) 
but  u  certificate  declaring  the  person  an  idolater^  or  asserting  that  he  has  wor- 
shipped the  gods? — Lastly :  if  the  fictitious  crime  of  the  Christian  LibeUatici  had 
been  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court,  but  not  ipentioned  in  the  certificates, 
the  holders  of  the  certificates  could  not  have  made  that  use  of  them,  which  they 
especially  desired  to  do,  before  other  judges;  because  these  judges  might  de- 
mand of  them,  to  commit  in  their  presence  the  act,  of  which  there  was  no 
mention  made  in  the  certificate. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  principal  passages  in  Cyprian,  relative  to  the  Libel* 
[p.  485.]  laticiy  and  see  whether  they  accord  with  what  has  been  stated.  The 
most  noted  of  all  the  passages  is  in  liis  Epistle  to  Antonianus  (Epist  52.  p. 
70.)  :  Cum  ergo  inter  ipsos,  qui  sacrlficaverunt,  multa  sit  diversitas,  quse  incle- 
mentia  est  et  quam  acerba  duritia,  LibeUaticos  cum  lis,  qui  sacrlficaverunt,  jun- 
gere,  quando  is,  cut  libeUus  acceptus  est,  dicat :  Ego  prius  legeram  et  episcopo 
tractante  cognoveram  non  sacrificandum  idolis,  nee  simulacra  servum  Dei  ado- 
rare  debere,  et  ideirco  ne  hoc  facerem,  quod  non  licebat,  cum  occasio  libeUi 
fuisset  qblata,  quern  nee  ipsum  acciperem,  nisi  ostensa  fuisset  occasio,  ad  magis- 
tratum  vel  veni,  vel  alio  eunte  mandavi,  Christianum  me  esse,  sacrificare  mihi 
non  licere,  ad  aras  diaboli  me  venire  non  posse,  dare  me  ob  hoc  praimium,  ne 
quod  non  licet  faciam.  Nunc  tamen  etiam  iste,  qui  libello  maculatus  est,  po9- 
teaquam,  nobis  admonentibus,  didicit,  nee  hoc  se  facere  debuisse,  etsi  manus 
pura  sit,  et  os  ejus  feralis  cibi  nulla  contagia  polluerint,  conscientiam  tamen  ejus 
esse  pollutam  flet,  auditis  nobis,  et  lamentatur.  From  this  extract  the  following 
things  are  manifest : — 1.  The  Libellatici  had  paid  no  worship  to  the  gods,  they 
had  not  even  touched  meats  offered  to  the  gods,  and  consequently  they  were 
far  more  innocent  than  the  Sacrificati — 2.  They  procured  certificates,  lest  pos- 
sibly, if  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  they  might  commit  these  crimes  through 
dread  of  torture. — 3.  Not  at  their  own  solicitation,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
others,  the  judges  asked  them  to  order  certificates  to  be  written  for  them  ;  or, 
as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  while  they  were  not  contemplating  such  a  thing,  an 
occasion  was  offered  them  for  petitioning  for  a  certificate.  That  is,  the  avaricious 
magistrates  perceiving  a  prosperous,  wealthy  person  among  the  Christians,  sig- 
nified to  him,  privately,  through  their  satellites  or  friends,  that  his  safety  might 
be  secured,  and  exemption  from  suffering  purchased,  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money;  thus  proffering  him  the  clemency  of  the  judges,— 4.  The  Libellatici  did 
not  present  written  petitions  to  the  magistrate,  but  went  to  the  judge,  either 
personally  or  by  some  friend,  and  orally  made  known  their  wishes,  presenting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  the  favor  asked  for.  Cyprian  reports  the  lan- 
guage they  used.  This  method  of  proceeding  was  necessary  to  the  magistrate's 
safety.    K  they  had  allowed  written  petitions  to  bo  presented  by  those  who 
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wished  to  obtain  certificates  of  safety  without  sacrificing,  the  very  petitions 
might  lead  to  the  easy  detection  of  the  fraud.  Those  conversant  witli  the  pro- 
ceedings of  men,  well  know  that  such  transactions  being  derogatory  to  tlie  law, 
and  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  never  done  in  writing, 
but  always  orally.  This  leads  me  to  wonder  the  more  at  those  who  conceive, 
that  the  LibeUatici  were  so  called  from  the  (libelli)  written  petitions  which  they 
presented. — 5.  Some  of  these  Libellatici  applied  personally  to  the  judges,  while 
others  signified  their  wishes  through  the  medium  of  friends.  For  some  sup- 
posed they  would  be  less  criminal,  if  they  did  not  themselves  attempt  to  bribe 
the  judge,  but  employed  others  to  do  it  Some,  again,  I  suspect,  were  afraid  to 
appear  personally,  lest  the  judges,  on  their  professing  themselves  Christians, 
should  at  once  seize  them,  and  cast  them  into  prison ;  and,  therefore,  they  em- 
ployed some  worshipper  of  idols,  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  to  present  [p.  486.^ 
the  request^  pay  the  money,  and  receive  the  certificate  in  their  name. — 6.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Libellatici  received  a  writing  from  the  judge  whom  they  had 
bribed ;  for  Cyprian  twice  mentions  the  QibeUus  acceptus)  writing  or  certificate 
received.  And  this  writing  or  certificate  protected  them  against  all  prosecutions, 
or  attempts  to  compel  them  to  worship  the  gods. 

Another  passage,  in  an  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clergy  to  Cyprian,  (inter  Cy- 
priani  Epistolas,  Ep.  31.  0pp.  p.  42.)  is  not  quite  so  lucid,  and  yet  sufficiently 
60  to  confirm  the  preceding  statements :  Superioribus  litteris  nostris  (a  letter 
not  now  extant^)  vobis  sententiam  nostram  diiucida  expositiono  protulimus,  et 
adversus  cos,  qui  seipsos  infideles  illicita  nefariorum  libellorum  professione  pro- 
diderant,  quasi  evasuri  irretientes  illos  diaboli  laqueos  viderentur,  quo  non 
minus  quam  si  ad  ncfarias  araa  accessissent,  hoc  ipso  quod  ipsum  contestati 
fuorant,  tenerentur,  sed  etiam  adversus  illos,  qui  acta  fecissent,  licet  prsesentes 
quum  fierent,  non  afifuissent,  quum  preesentiam  suam  utiquo  ut  sic  scriberentur 
mandando  fecissent.  Non  est  enim  immunis  a  scelere  qui  ut  fieret  imperavit: 
nee  est  alienus  a  crimine,  cujus  consensu,  licet  non  a  se  admissum  crimen,  ta- 
men  publice  legitur,  et  cum  totum  fidei  sacramentum  in  confessione  Christ! 
nominis  intelligatur  esse  digestum,  qui  falhuses  in  excusatione  preestigias  quaerit, 
negavit,  et  qui  vult  videri  propositis  adversus  Evangeliam  vel  edicUs  vel  legibus 
satisfecisse,  hoc  ipso  jam  paruit  quod  videri  se  paniisse  voloit — ^From  these 
words  of  the  Roman  clergy  we  may  learn : — 1.  That  the  LSfeUaiici  were  ao- 
customed  libellos  nefarios  proJUeri^  in  preaenee  of  the  ji|d^;  and  by  such 
professione  se  ipsos  infideles  prodere.  What  i«  hen  man*  *  *^V22iim  profileri, 
the  writers  of  the  Epistle  presently  ahow ;  it  k  ire  that  some- 

thing be  written^  or  that  a  libMu  be  drawn  1  rectly  manifest, 

to  one  comparing  the  expression  with  winl  i^refore  greatly 

err,  who  make  profiteri  libeUum  here  to  bf  ndici  itbellum. 

It  is  rather,  to  profess  to  the  jndge^  that  tt  Ive  a  libellum 

at  a  certain  price,  or  to  request  one  ftoL.  him  money 

2.  What  was  written  in  the  certifieate  thus  ash.  iicatcd  in  the 

following  words:  ciy'us  ConseruUf  Kcif  mm  a  ^  fblice  legitur. 

The  person  then  who  solicited  a  en  ^he  had 

never  eommiUedf  shmdd  At  pMidif  i  was, 
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undoubtedly,  that  of  sacrificing.    It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  certificatci 
stated  that  such  and  such  pcri^ons  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods.    And  this,  more- 
over, is  confirmed  by  the   following  words:   Videri  vuU  proposilis  adxersuM 
Evangelium  vd  edictis  vel    legibus  satis/ecisse;  paruit,  quia  paruisse   videri 
xoluii.    Consequently,  the  governor  testified  in  his  certificate  that  Caius  of 
Seius  had  complied  with  and  satisfied  the  emperor*8  edict ;  and  he  who  (pro- 
fUebaiur)  declared  his  willingness  to  receive  the  certificate,  consented  that  th# 
judge  should  so  state  concerning  him,  although  the  statement  was  false.    The 
[p.  487.]  words  publice  legitvr  may  lead  some  to  conjecture,  that  the  certificatee 
thus  granted  were  posted  up  publicly  in  the  Praetorium,  so  that  all  might  read 
them.    And  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  this  construc- 
tion on  the  words.    For  any  thing  may  be  said  {publice  legt)  to  be  publicly  ready 
which  is  frequently  read  in  public,  which  is  shown  and  must  be  shown,  to  all 
who  ask  to  see  it ;  and  therefore  is  liable  to  be  read  by  every  one.   Maran,  w^ho 
thought  it  evident  fVom  this  expression,  that  the  fictitious  criminal  act  was  not 
stated  in  the  certificate,  but  only  recorded  on  the  court  records,  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  these  court  records  were  not  read  publicly,  nor  could  all  have  accesa 
to  read  them.    Moreover,  the  language  here  used  shows  most  conclusively,  that 
it  must  be  understood  of  written  papers  received  from  the  judge,  and  not  of 
papers  presented  to  him.  '  For  how  could  a  LibeUaticuSy  in  a  paper  of  his  own, 
confess  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed  ?   How  could  he  affirm  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  emperor's  edict? — 3.  Hence  it  is  clear  what  the  Roman 
priests  mean,  when  they  say  that  the  exhibitors  of  these  certificates  proclaimed 
themselves  unbelievers.    For  when  a  man  professes  before  a  judge,  that  he  is 
willing  to  have  a  crime  publicly  attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  he  would 
shudder  to  commit,  he  betrays  his  infidelity ;  that  is,  he  makes  it  known,  that  be 
will  not  publicly  profess  Christ,  and  that  he  is  unconcerned,  if  the  public  should 
r^ard  him  as  an  apostate. — 4.  These  things  being  kept  in  sights  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Ronian  Clergy,  when  they  say :  LibeU 
laticos  irretientes  didboli  laqueos  evadere  telle,  at  mm  minus  teneri,  quam  si  ad 
nrfariasarasaccessissent,  quod  hoc  ipsumcontestatifuerant.  The  Laquei  Diabolic 
which  might  irretire,  or  lead  men  to  forsake  Christ,  were  imprisonment,  the 
Tack,  and  the  tortures  wherewith  the  governors,  by  command  of  Decius,  sought 
to  bring  Christians  to  a  renunciation  of  Christ    And  the  lAbelkUici,  although 
they  had  not  gone  to  the  forbidden  altars,  nor  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  yet 
were  equally  guilty,  in  the  view  of  the  Roman  priests,  because  they  had  attest- 
ed  to  (hoc  ipsum)  this  very  thing,  namely,  their  going  to  the  altars  and  offering 
sacrifice.     They  had  not  indeed  themselves  attested  to  this ;  but,  with  their 
consent,  the  judge  had  attested  it;  and  ho  who  approves  the  act  of  another,  by 
consenting  to  it,  is  justly  considered  as  a  cause  and  author  of  it;  and  one  who 
authorises  another  to  charge  him  publicly  with  a  crime,  in  a  sense  charges  it 
upon  himself.— 6.  What  we  learned  fVom  the  former  passage,  is  also  manifest 
firom  this,  namely,  that  the  LibeOatid  did  not  present  (ItbeUos)  written  requests 
to  the  judge,  but  either  went  to  him  themselves,  or  sent  their  authorised  agents 
to  solicit  from  him  a  (libeUus)  written  certificate.    Prudontius  Maran  fancies  that 
the  woxds  Acta  fecissent^  here  indicate  the  (Acta  Judicii)  Records  o^  the  Court  • 
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A  most  unhappy  conceit :  as  if  truly,  entries  on  the  court  records  might  be 
made  by  the  petitioners  to  the  court ;  that  was  the  business  of  the  public  nota- 
ries.    In  this  place,  Acta  facere  is  the  same  with  Hbdlum  proJUeri:  for  the 
Roman  clergy  are  here  speaking  of  those  (Acta)  acls,  which  were  unavoidable,  by 
such  ChrUtians  as  would  secure  their  safety  by  means  of  a  (libeUus)  certificate. 
We  subjoin  a  third  passage  from  the  tract  of  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis,  [p.  488.] 
e.  27.  p.  190.):  Nee  aibi  quo  minus  agant  poenitentiam   blandiantur,  qui  etai 
nefandis  sacrificiie  manus  non  contaminaverunt,  litiellis  tamen  conscientiam 
poUuerunt.    £t  ilia  professio  denegantis  contestatio  est  Christiani  quod  fuerat 
abnuentis.    The  learned  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage ; 
because  it  is  concise  and  rather  obscure;  and  yet,  by  proper  attention,  we 
may  easily  discover  its  import    The  Professio  denegantis  is,  the  Professio  lihelH 
of  a  Christian,  who  denies  before  the  judge,  that  he  can  or  will  offer  sacrifice. 
Tliis  will  appear,  if  we  compare  the  first  passage  above  cited  with  the  one  be- 
fore u&     This  Prcfessio  libelli  is  the  Contestatio  or  testimony  of  a  Christian, 
€d>nuentis  id,  quod  fuerat^  i  e.  denying  that  he  is  any  longer  a  Christian,  which 
he  before  was.    For,  he  who  permits  it  to  be  stated,  (in  libello)  in  the  certifi. 
cate,  that  he  has  offered  sacrifice,  virtually  denies  that  he  is  a  Christian,  by 
allowing  the  title  and  glory  of  a  Christian  to  be  taken  from  him.  Fecisse  se  dixit 
(namely,  by  the  judge,  who  wrote  as  he  desired,)  quicquid  oMvLsfaciendo  commisit 
Cumque  scriptum  sit ;  non  potestis  duobus  Dominis  servire,  servivit  eaeculari 
Domino  qui  obtemperavit  ejus  edicto  (i.  e.  the  person  who  consented  to  have  it 
written,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  Deciari  edict,)  magis  obaudivit  humano  imperio, 
quam  Deo.    Viderit  an  minore  vel  dedecorc  vel  crimine  apud  homines  publica- 
verit,  quod  admisit    Deum  tamen  Judicem  fugere  et  vitare  non  potent.    To 
avoid  prolixity,  I  will  not  continue  the  explication  of  this  passage,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  ill  understood  by  many ;  for  it  contributes  but  little  to  elucidate  the 
subject  under  consideration.  ^Among  the  other  passages  in  Cyprian  relative  to 
the  Libellatid  and  their  certificates,  there  are  none  which  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject,  or  add  weight  to  the  arguments  already  adduced,  except  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Epistle  to  Fortunatus,  (de  Exhortatione  Martyrii,  c.  11.  p.  271.) 
where  he  cites  the  example  of  Eleazur,  in  2  Maccab.  6.  to  rebuke  the  crime  of 
the  LU>eUaticL    He  says :  Ac  nequis  vel  libelli  vel  alicujus  rei  oblata  sibi  occa- 
sione  qua  fullat  amplectatur  decipientium  malum  munus,  nee  Eleazarus  tacen^ 
dus  est,  qui  cum  sibi  a  ministris  regis  offurrctur  facultas,  ut  accepta  carnu  qua 
liceret  sibi  vcsci  ad  circumveniendum  Regem  simularet  se  ilia  cdere,  quae  de 
sacrificiis  ingerebantur,  consentire  ad  banc  fnllaciam  noluit,  dicens,  nee  aetati 
suae,  nee  nobilitati  convenire,id  fingere,  quo  ceteri  scandalizerentur  et  in  errorem 
inducerentur,  existimantes  Eleazarum  ad  alienigenarum  morera  transiisse.  A  cur- 
sory reading  of  this  passage  will  show,  that  the  Libellatici  practised  osi- 
tion  upon  the  emperor,  and  feigned  obedience  to  him  ;  and  also,  ere 
invited  to  do  this  by  others ;  for  Cyprian  says,  they  embrace'*  ity 
proffered  to  them.    It  is  likewise  evident  that  they  did  not  t                             m) 
written  paper  to  the  judge,  but  received  it  from  him;  ftr  ao 
(libettos)  written  papers  malum  munus ;  which  single  f  a 
sufficient  confutation  of  the  false  opinions  and  conjen  a 
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[p.  489.]  munus  is  something  received ;  and  a  malum  munus  is,  undoabtedly, 
a  gift  that  is  injurious  to  the  receiver.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some- 
thing written  in  the  (libeUus)  certificate,  which  might  bring  reproach  and  crimU 
nality  on  the  Libellaticus, 

This  whole  subject  might  have  been  more  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
if  the  edict  of  Decius  had  come  down  to  us.  For,  as  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  such  (libeUi)  certificates,  by  any  writer  who  lived  anterior  to  the 
times  of  this  edict,  although  we  know  that,  before  that  period.  Christians  pur- 
chased to  themselves  safety  by  money  and  presents,  it  seems  that  this  whole 
matter  originated  from  the  severe  law  of  this  emperor.  He,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, not  only  required  all  the  Christians  that  could  be  found,  to  be  seized, 
and  by  tortures  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods ;  but  also,  lest  some 
might  evade  the  law,  and  falsely  pretend  to  have  sacrificed,  he  ordered  the 
iudges  to  give  a  libellum,  or  public  testimonial,  that  the  thing  had  been  actually 
done,  according  to  the  emperor's  requisition.  A  man,  therefore,  destitute  of  a 
libelluSj  or  testimonial  from  the  judge,  was  liable  to  be  accused  of  disobeying 
the  law  and  being  a  rebel ;  but  the  man  who  could  produce  his  libeUuSj  was 
free  from  all  danger.  This  idea,  in  my  opinion,  throws  much  light  on  the 
hitherto  incomprehensible  cause  for  these  libelli.  To  all  Christians  who  would 
be  safe  from  molestation,  the  libellus  or  testimonial  of  the  judge,  that  he  had 
sacrificed,  was  indispensable.  Va.st  numbers  procured  a  libeUus  by  actually 
doing  what  the  emperor  required :  others,  too  conscientious  to  follow  tlieir  ex- 
ample, and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  remained  trembling  at  their  homes.  And 
to  these  timid  and  hesitating  persons  the  money-loving  judges  caused  it  to  be 
secretly  intimated  by  their  retainers,  that  there  was  a  way  to  obtain  a  libellus^ 
without  sacrificing ;  that  the  judges  would  give  the  testimonies  required  by  the 
imperiiorial  edict,  to  persons  who  would  not  sacrifice,  provided  they  would 
show  due  gratitude  to  their  benefactors. 

§  XII.  Contests  respecting  the  Lapsed*  This  great  multitude  of 
apostates  caused  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  community  to 
be  thrown  into  commotion  ;  and  here  and  there  it  produced  in- 
veterate contests.  For  while  those  persons  wished  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  church,  without  undergoing  the  long  penances  pre- 
scribed by  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  some  of  the  doctors,  from 
a  propensity  towards  lenity,  favored  that  course ;  and  others  of  a 
sterner  mould,  and  more  rigidly  adhering  to  the  ancient  discip- 
line, resisted  it;  parties  very  naturally  arose  among  the  Christians. 
Very  many  of  the  lapsed,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Africa,(*)  in 
order  to  obtain  more  readily  a  reconciliation  with  their  bishops 
and  churches,  employed  the  martt/rs  to  intercede  for  them.  For 
as  the  reputation  and  influence  of  martyra  and  confessors  among 
the  early  Christiana  were  amazingly  great,  and  their  decisions 
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were  regarded  as  almost  divine,  it  had  become  the  custom,  [p.  490.] 
even  in  the  preceding  centuryjO  to  admit  to  the  communion  those 
among  the  lapsed  who  could  procure  a  testimonial  of  fraternal 
love  from  a  martyr,  on  their  exhibiting  to  him  a  few  signs  of 
contrition.  Such  testimonies  from  a  martyr,  signifying  that  he 
could  forgive  and  hold  fellowship  with  certain  persons,  were 
usually  called  LibeUi  Pacts,  During  this  Decian  persecution,  some 
martyrs  in  Africa  abused  this  prerogative  immoderately;  and 
some  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  either  from  fear  or  veneration 
of  the  martyrs,  or  from  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law,  were  too 
ready  to  receive  the  offenders  who  were  provided  with  these 
certificates.(*)  To  the  evils  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  imprudence  and  ready  acquiescence,  Cyprian^  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  placed  himself  in  strong  opposition.  Being  then  absent 
from  his  church,  he  wrote  Epistles,  recommending  that  this  lenity 
should  be  tempered  with  due  severity,  and  that  proper  limits  be 
set  to  the  rule  respecting  the  certificates  of  peace.  And  hence  he 
became  involved  in  a  troublesome  controversy  with  the  martyrs, 
the  confessors,  the  presbyters,  the  lapsed,  and  the  people ;  but 
from  it  he  came  forth  victorious.(0 

(1)  Respecting  Egypt,  see  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  (apud  Euseb,  Hist 
Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  44.) — As  to  Africa,  Cyprian* s  Epistles  are  full  on  the  subject 

(2)  The  learned  have  long  remarked,  that  TertiUlian  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  this  custom ;  towards  the  close  of  his  book,  de  Pudidtia,  (c.  22.) 
and  in  his  book,  ad  Martyres,  (c.  1.)  See  Gabr.  AlbasptJiaeuSj  (Observ.  Eccles. 
L.  i.  Observ.  20.  p.  94.) — Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  this  custom  was  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

(3)  Under  the  title  of  Martyrs  were  included,  those  on  whom  a  sentence  of 
death  had  already  been  passed,  and  also  those  who  had  sustained  very  grievous 
sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  and  were  still  detained  in  prison,  uncertain  what  was 
to  befall  them.  As  to  the  right  of  these  martyrs  to  give  certificates  of  peace 
when  so  requested,  there  was  no  dispute.  Neither  did  any  one  deny,  or  pre- 
tend to  deny,  that  a  shorter  and  lighter  penance  was  to  be  imposed  on  the 
persons  presenting  such  certificates  to  the  bishop.  Whoever  should  have  con- 
troverted either  of  these  points,  would  have  been  accused  of  vioMhUT  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  martyrs;  nay,  of  high  treason  agifaiii 

of  God,  who,  as  many  supposed,  spoke  and  gave  hi?  deeitifl 
martyrs.    The  only  controversy  was,  respecting  the  maimer  •" 
was  to  be  used,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  to  be  alloir 
CAtes.    These  Libelli  Pads  were  not  introduced  by  any  I^ 
by  custom ;  and  therefore,  it  was  uncertain  how  far  thli 
this  uncertainty  occasioned  many  things  to  be  done  by  it 
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Decian  peraecotion,  whch  were  highly  detritnental  to  the  welfare  of  the  ehnroh^ 
[p.  491.]  and  which,  therefore,  Ciffrian  and  other  bishops  felt  bound  to  oeo- 
sure. — In  the  first  place,  whereas  certificates  had  formerly  been  given  by  the 
martyrs  to  only  a  few  individuals,  and  this  after  a  careful  examination  of  each 
case ;  in  the  present  persecution,  they  were  distributed  among  all,  without  dis- 
criinination  or  distinction ;  and  the  bishops  were  of  course  overwhelmed  with 
a  multitude  of  these  certificates  of  peace.    Says  Cyprian  (Epistola  xiv.  p.  24.) : 
Cum  comperisaem,  lupsos  exam  hire  ad  roartyres  passim,  confessores  quoque, 
importuna  et  gratiosa  deprecatione  corrumpere,  ut  sine  uUo  discrimine  alque 
examine  singulorum,  darentur  quotidie  libellorum  mtZ/ia  ( a  definite  number  is 
here  rhetorically  used  for  one  indefinite,)  contra  Evangelii  legem,  litteras  feci» 
quibus  martyres  et  confessorcs,  consilio  meo  quantum  possem  ad  dominica  pne- 
cepta  revocarem.    There  are  several  other  passages  in  Cyprian,  which  speak  of 
the  immense  number  of  the  certificates  given  by  the  martyrs.    On  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  them,  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate.    With  the  full  expectation  of 
obtaining  such  certificates,  everybody  hurried  away  to  the  judicial  tribunalsi 
and  publicly  renouncing  Christ,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  then,  as  if 
they  had  done  right,  they  proceeded  to  the  prisons,  where  the  more  rcsolnto 
Christians  were  detained  awaiting  their  final  sentence,  and  requested  certificates 
of  peace ;  and,  having  readily  obtained  them,  they  repaired  to  the  bishops,  and 
asked  to  be  restored  to  fellowship  in  the  church,  on  the -ground  that  the  martyiB 
recognised  them  in  their  certificates  as  brethren.    In  the  persecutions  of  former 
times,  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  laid  checks  upon  this  evil,  arising  from 
the  indiscretion  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  martyrs.  For  they  sent  discreet  and 
well  informed  deacons  to  the  prisons,  to  advise  the  martyrs,  and  prevent  their 
giving  certificates  indiscriminately,  or  to  any  but  persons  worthy  of  their  kind 
offices.    But  under  Decius,  this  wise  course  was  neglected;  and  hence  arose  the 
sad  confusion,  and  the  unmeasured  liberality  of  the  martyrs.    Let  us  hear  Cy-> 
prion  on  the  subject  (Epistola  x.  p.  20.) :    In  pneteritum  semper  sub  anteces- 
soribus  nostris  factum  est,  ut  diaconi  ad  carcerem  commcantes  martyrum  deside- 
ria  consiliis  suis  et  acripturarum  prteceptis  gubernarent.  Sed  nunc  cum  maximo 
animi  dolore  cognosco,  non  tantum  illic  vobis  non  suggeri  divina  praecepta,  sed 
adhuc  potius  impediri.    Most  earnestly,  therefore,  the  holy  man  conjures  the 
martyrs  to  follow  the  example  of  their  predecesHors,  and  not  to  give  their  opinion 
in  any  case,  without  close  inspection  and  examination.     Quoniam  audio,  for- 
tissimi  et  carrissimi  fratres,  impudentia  vos  quorundaui  premi  -  -  oro  vos  quibus 
possum  precibus,  aut  Evangelii  memores  et  considerantes  qua  et  qualia  in  pr»- 
toritura  antecessores  vestri  mnrtyres  concesserint,  quam  sollkjiti  in  omnibus  fue- 
rint,  vos.quoque  sollicite  et  caute  petcntium  desideria  ponderetis,  utpoto  amwi 
[p.  493.]  Domini,  et  inspiciatis  et  actum  et  opera  et  merita  singulorum,  ipsorum 
quoque  delictorum  genera  et  qualitales  cogitetis,  no  si  quid  abrupte  et  indirne 
vel  a  vobis  promissum,  vel  a  nobis  factum  fuerit,  apud  gentiles  quoque  iplos 
ecclesia  noi*tra  crubescere  incipiat     From  this  language  it  is  very  manifest  that 
it  wart  not  the  right  of  the  martyrs  to  give  certificates  of  peace  to  the  lapsed, 
recommending  them  to  the  churches,  but  only  the  use  of  this  right,  which  was 
Uie  subject  of  controversy. 
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This  error  was  accompanied  by  another  of  no  less  magnitade.  The  murtyra» 
in  this  Decian  peraecation,  did  not  always  insert  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  wished  the  church  to  be  reconciled,  bat  naming  an  individu  il,  they 
connected  with  him  a  company  who  were  not  named;  that  is,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  those  whom  the  bearer  of  tiie  cer* 
tificato  might  bring  forward  as  his  friends  and  associates.  Whoever,  therefore> 
had  obtained  sach  a  vague  and  indeterminate  certiticate,  might,  at  his  discretion, 
make  all  he  pleased  partakers  with  him  in  the  benefit  conferred.  And  some,  if 
I  am  not  deceived,  so  abused  this  pernicious  power,  as  actually  to  sell  the  pri- 
vilego  of  sharing  in  the  certificate.  This,  I  think,  I  can  discover  in  the  some- 
what obscure  language  of  Cyprian  (Epist  x.  p.  20.) :  IntelligerUes  el  comprim 
menles  eos,  (he  is  addressing  martyrs,)  qui  personas  accipientes  in  benejiciis  vfs- 
<m,  (i.  e.  who  extend  your  favors,  not  to  those  worthy  of  them,  but  to  those 
they  choose,  however  unworthy,)  aut  gratijicaniur,  (i.  e.  either  give  them  away,) 
out  ilUcitai  negoliationis  nundinas  aucupanlur,  (L  e.  or  search  for  buyers  of  the 
priviliges  contained  in  the  certificate,  thus  making  merchandise  of  the  privileges 
they  had  obtained.)  On  discovering  Christians  of  such  corrupted  morals  and 
perverse  minds,  in  this  early  age  of  the  church,  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  at 
the  temerity  and  licentiousness  of  the  subsequent  ages,  in  making  everything 
sacred  venal,  and  converting  the  sins  of  men  into  a  source  of  gain.  But  this 
was  then  a  new  crime ;  for  the  martyrs  of  earlier  times  did  not  give  such  cer- 
tificates. At  this  period,  doubtless,  there  were  evil-minded  and  cunning  men, 
who  did  not  stop  with  renouncing  Christ,  but  were  willing  to  add  sin  to  sin,  and 
therefore  blandly  persuaded  the  honest  but  uneducated  martyrs,  who  had  none 
to  direct  and  guide  them,  to  issue  such  certificates.  Of  this  wrong  eonduct» 
Cyprian  himself  complains,  (Epist.  x.  pp.  20.  21.)  :  Sed  et  illud  ad  diligentiam 
▼estram  redigere  et  emendare  debetis,  ut  nominatim  designetis  eos,  quibus  pa- 
eem  dari  desideratis.  Audio  enim  quibusdnm  sic  libellos  fieri,  ut  dicatur: 
"  Communicet  ille  cum  suis  :^  quod  nunquam  omnino  a  martyribus  factum  est, 
ut  incerta  et  coeca  petitio  invidiam  nobis  postmodum  curoulct  Late  enim  patet, 
quando  dicitur:  ''Ille  cum  suis;'*  et  possunt  nobis  viceni  ettriceni  et  amplius 
offerri,  qui  propinqui  et  affines  et  liberti  ac  domestic!  esse  asseverentur  ejus,  qui 
accepit  libellum.  Et  ideo  peto,  ut  eos,  quos  ipsi  videtes,  quos  nostis,  [p.  493.] 
quorum  pcenitentiam  satisfactioni  proximam  con^picitis,  desisrnetis  nominatim 
libello,  et  sic  ad  nos  fidci  ac  discipline  congruentes  litteras  dirigatis. 

Some  of  the  martyrs,  before  dying  for  Christ,  gave  direction  to  certain  of 
their  friends  to  issue  certificates  in  their  names,  when  dead,  indiscriminately,  to 
all  who  should  ask  for  them.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  Epistle  of 
Litcian,  a  Confessor,  to  CefeWni/s,  (among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian^  Epist.  xxL 
p.  30.) :  Cum  benedictus  martyr  Paulus,  adhuc  in  corpore  osset,  vocavit  me  et 
dixit  mihi:  Luciane,  coram  Christo  dice  tibi,  ut  si  quis  post  arcessltioncm  meam, 
(i.  e.  after  I  am  put  to  death,)  abs  te  paeem  petierit,  da  in  nomine  meo.  And 
Cyprian  informs  us,  (Epist.  xxii.  p.  31.)  that  this  Lucian,  whom  he  pronounces 
a  man  of  piety,  but  not  well  informed  on  relij^nous  subjects :  Libellos  manu  sua 
scriptos  gregatim  nomine  Pauli  dabat.  Cyprian  adds :  Lucianus,  non  tantum 
Paulo  adhuc  in  carcere  posito,  nomine  illius  libellos  manu  sua  scriptos  poaainr 
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dedit,  sed  et  post  ejus  excessum  eadem  facerc  sub  ejus  nomine  perscvemvit,  di- 
eens  hoc  sibi  ab  illo  mandatum.  And  this  same  Lucius  gave  certificates  in  the 
name  of  another  martyr,  Aurelius,  who  was  unable  to  write :  Aurelii  quoque 
adolescentis  tormenta  perpessi  nomine,  libelli  multi  dati  sunt  ejusdem  Lueiani 
manu  scripti,  quod  litteras  ille  non  nosset.  The  martyrs  who  were  so  liberal  as 
to  order  certificates  to  be  given  to  all  applicants,  when  they  were  dead,  appear 
to  have  cherished  a  great  error  by  believing,  that  so  great  was  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  they  were  about  to  8uf!'er,  that  it  could  expiate  the  f^ins  of  other  per- 
sons ;  and  that  the  injunctions  of  a  deceased  and  triumphant  martyr  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory  both  to  God  and  to  men.  Thus  much  is  certaiin,  and  is 
manifest  from  CypriarCs  Epistles,  and  from  his  book  de  Lapsis^  that  most  of  the 
martyrs  were  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  these  certificates  of  peace ;  and 
they  imagined  grounds  for  them  quite  inconsistent  with  tlic  Christian  religion. 
This  Cyprian  in  some  measure  perceived,  as  appears,  among  other  things,  from 
his  reprehension  of  Lucian's  proceedings,  (Epist  xxi.  p.  32.) :  Cum  Dominua 
dixerit,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  gentes  tingi,  et  in  baptismo 
prsctcrita  peccata  dimitti,  hie  pnecepti  et  Icgis  ignarus  mandat  pacem  dari  et  pec- 
cata  dimitti  in  Pauli  nomine,  et  hoc  sibi  dicit  ab  illo  esse  mandatum.  This  is  a 
frigid  and  futile  argument ;  as  also  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  others  oc- 
curing  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  This  excellent  man  is  not  entirely  self-con- 
sistent, on  this  whole  subject;  and  he  especially  vacillates  in  regard  to  the  force 
and  the  ground  of  these  certificates ;  yet  he  partially  apprehended  the  subject 
Those  who  gave  the  certificates,  whether  from  their  ignorance,  or  from  rash  and 
hasty  judgments,  really  believed  that  martyrs  received  power  from  God  to  for- 
give sins,  and  remit  the  penalties  incurred  by  transgressors.  And  Cyprian  ef- 
fected nothing,  either  by  the  preceding  argument,  or  by  any  others.  For  tliis 
[p.  494.]  Luciany  whom  he  endeavored  to  set  right,  being  provoked  and  irritated 
by  Cyprian's  letters,  burst  every  bond  of  modesty,  and,  getting  othei's  of  the 
confessors  to  join  him,  issued,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  con- 
fessors, a  general  certificate  of  peace,  requiring  that  all  the  lapsed,  without  ex- 
ception, should  be  restored  to  the  church.  Says  Cyprian  (Epist  xxii.  p.  31.)  : 
Postquam  ad  Confessores  litteras  misi,  ut  quasi  moderatius  aliquid  et  tempc- 
rantius  fieret,  universorum  Confessorum  nomine  idem  Lucianus  epistolam 
scripsit,  qua  paene  omne  vinculum  fidci  et  timer  Dei  et  mandatum  Domini  et 
Evangelii  sanctitas  et  firmitas  solveretur.  Scripsit  enim  omnium  nomine  imiier- 
sis  (lapsis)  eos  pacem  dedisse,  et  hanc  formam  per  me  aliis  episcopis  innotefw 
cere  velle  :  cujus  epistolae  exemplum  ad  vos  transmisi. 

This  improper  conduct  of  the  martyi-s,  who  were  generally  illiterate  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  Christian  discipline,  might  perhaps  have  been  easily  check- 
ed and  corrected,  if  the  presbyters  and  bishops  had  done  their  duty.  But  they» 
actuated  by  hatred  of  Cyprian  and  by  other  motives,  shamefully  increased  the 
evil,  and  wished  more  to  be  conceded  than  the  martyrs  asked  for.  It  was  not 
the  aim  of  the  martyrs  to  subvert  all  order  and  to  prostrate  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  by  means  of  their  certificates,  nor  to  exempt  those  whom  they  under- 
took to  patronise  entirely  from  crclesiastical  penalties.  This  is  clear,  from  the 
language  of  Lucian  himself,  the  most  audacious  and  indb-creet  of  them  all: 
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(Cyprian,  Epist.  xxi.  p.  30.) :  Et  ideo,  Frater,  peto,  ut,  sicut  hie,  cum  Dominus 
coeperit  ipsi  ecclesiae  pacetn  dare,  secundum  praeceptum  Pauli  (not  Paul  the 
apostle,  but  Paul  the  martyr,  in  whose  name  Lucian  issued  the  certificates,)  et 
nostrum  tractatum,  exposita  caussa  npud  episcopum,  et  facta  exomologesi,  ha* 
beant  pacem  non  tantum  hae,  sed  et  quas  scis  ad  nnimum  nostrum  pertinere. 
It  appears  therefore, — 1.  That  he  did  not  wish  the  lapsed  to  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  church,  from  which  they  had  excluded  themselves  by  sinning;  but 
he  would  have  the  matter  postponed,  till  tiie  return  of  more  tranquil  times. — 
2.  That  he  did  not  ask  to  have  the  lapsed  restored  to  communion,  without  the 
cognisance  and  assent  of  the  bishop. — 3.  That  he  would  have  the  lapsed  pub- 
licly confess  their  fault,  and  humbly  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  church :  Exo- 
mologesin  facere.  He  by  no  means  wished  all  the  lapsed,  who  held  certificates, 
to  be  received  without  any  punishment,  but  only  those  who,  after  their  fall,  lead 
a  manifestly  pious  and  holy  life.  This  condition  Lucian  expressly  added,  in  that 
general  certificate,  which  was  so  particularly  offensive  to  Cyprian.  Says 
Cyprian,  (Epist.  xxii.  p.  31.) :  Additum  est  plane,  de  quibus  ratio  constiterit,  quid 
post  commissum  egerint.  Lvcian  therefore  allowed  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  those  presenting  certificates,  and  would  deprive  of  the  benefits  of  their  certi- 
catcs  those  guilty  of  new  transgressions.  Similar  prudence  and  moderation 
were  observed  by  other  miirtyrs  in  giving  certificates  of  peace ;  as  Cyprian  has 
recorded  in  repeated  instances.  Thus,  (Epist  ix.  p.  19.):  Martyres  memorea 
loci  nostri  ad  me  litteras  direxerunt,  et  petierunt  tunc  desideria  sua  [p.  495.] 
examinari  et  pacem  dari,  quando  ipsa  antea  mater  nostra  ecclesia  pacem  de 
miscricordia  Domini  prior  sumpserit  et  nos  divina  protectio  reduces  ad  eccle- 
siam  suam  fecerit  And  (Epist  x.  p.  20.)  addressing  the  martyrs,  he  says: 
Litteras  ad  me  direxistis,  quibus  examinari  disideria  vestra  et  quibusdam  lapsis 
pacem  dari  postulastis,  cum  persecutione  finita  convcnire  in  unum  cum  clero  et 
recolligi  coeperimus.  See  also  Epist  xi.  p.  21.  Many  also  of  the  lapsed, 
though  possessed  of  certificates,  wished  nothing  to  be  done  preposterously,  but 
very  modestly  submitted  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop.  Says  Cy^ 
priarij  (Epist  xxviii.  p.  38.) :  Scripserunt  mihi  nuper  quidam  de  lapsis  humilea 
et  mites  et  trementcs  et  metucntes  Deum,  et  qui  in  ceclesia  semper  gloriosd  et 

granditer  operati  sunt Et  quamvis  libel lo  a  martyribus  accepto,  ut  tamen  a 

Domino  satisfactio  sua  admitti  possit,  orantes  scripserunt  mihi,  se  delictum  suum 
cognoscere  et  poenitentiam  veram  agere,  nee  ad  pacem  temere  aut  importune 
properare,  sed  expectare  praesentiam  nostram,  dieentes  pacem  quosque  ipsam, 
si  earn  nobis  praesentibus  acceperint,  dulciorcm  sibi  futurara.     Certain  of  the 
presbyters,  however,  at  the  mere  sight  of  these  certificates,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  bishop,  and  contrary  to  all  order,  not  even  requiring  any 
public  confession  of  their  faults,  admitted  all  sorts  of  lapsed  persons,  at  once, 
not  only  to  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  but  even  to  the  Lord's  supper ; — than 
which,  nothing  in  that  age  could  be  more  indiscreet,  or  more  injurious  to  t^ 
church.     Says  Cyprian,  (Epist  x.  p.  20.) :  Presbyteri  quidam  nee  timorem 
nee  episcopi  honorem  cogitintes-^ontra  Evangelii  legem,  contra  vestn 
que  (he  is  addressing  the  martyrs,)  honorificam  petitionem,  (mark  tl» 
spection  he  uses,)  ante  actam  poenitentiam,  ante  exomologesin  gravli 
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exiiemi  delicti  factam,  ante  manum  ab  episcopo  et  clero  in  pocnitentiam  impo- 
sitam,  offerre  pro  ill  is  et  eueharistiam  dare,  id  est,  sanctum  Domini  corpus  pro- 
phnnaro  audent.  With  grief  he  repeats  the  same  in  the  following  Letter* 
(Epist  xi.  p.  21.)  Tliese  presbyters,  envying  Cyprian  the  honors  paid  him, 
stirred  up  the  martyrs  and  confossors  to  demand  that  more  respect  should  be 
given  to  their  certificates  than  heretofore,  and  that  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  bisliopi4,  the  lapsed  should  be  restored,  with  no  delay  whatever.  Says  Cy- 
prian,  (Epist.  xl.  p.  52.  > :  PTi  fomenta  olim  quibusdam  Confessoribus  et  horUu 
roenta  tribuebant,  ne  concordarent  cum  episcopo  suo,  ne  ecclesiasticam  di-sd- 
plinain  cum  fide  et  quiete  juxta  precepta  dominica  contincrent,  ne  confcHsionia 
suas  gloriam  incorrupta  et  immaculata  conversatione  servarcnt^  Hence  those 
great  and  turbulent  movements,  both  of  the  confessors  and  the  lapsed;  the  for- 
mer demanding  that  their  certificates  should  have  the  efiect  of  laws  and  man. 
dates,  and  the  latter,  that  instant  admittance  should  be  allowed  them  to  all  the 
sacred  rites,  on  the  ground  of  their  certificates.  In  our  province,  says  Cyprian, 
(Epist.  xxii.  pp.  31,  32.)  :  Per  aliquot  civitates  in  prsepositos  (the  bishops,)  im- 
[p.  496.]  petus  per  multitudinem  factus  est,  et  pacem,  quam  semel  cuncti  a 
martyribus  et  confessoribus  datam  clamltabant,  confestim  sibi  representari  co- 
ggerunt,  territis  et  subactis  prsepositis  suis,  qui  ad  resistendum  minus  nrtute 
^nimi  et  robore  fidei  praevalebant.  Apnd  nos  etiam  quidam  turbulent!,  qui  vix 
i  nobis  in  prseteritum  regebantur,  et  in  nostram  praesentiam  differebantur  -  — 
velut  quibusdam  facibus  accensi  plus  exardescere  et  pacem  sibi  datam  extor- 
quere  coeperunt  Some  of  tbe  lapsed  had  the  audacity  to  send  insulting  letters 
to  Cyprian,  in  which  they  did  not  ask  for  reconciliation,  but  claimed  that  they 
had  already  obtained  it  (Epist  xxix.  p.  39,  40.)  :  Quorumdam  lapsorum  con. 
spirata  temeritas,  qui  poenitentiam  agere  et  Deo  satisfacere  detrectant,  litteras 
ad  me  fecerunt,  pacem  non  dandam  sibi  postulantes,  sed  quasi  jam  datam  silu 
vindicantes,  quod  dicant  Pauluin  omnibus  pacem  dedisse. 

(4)  Cyprian  endeavored  to  repress  the  disturbances  produced  by  the  certi- 
ficates  of  peace,  in  their  commencement,  by  three  grave  and  explicit  Epistles, 
addressed,  respectively,  to  the  Confessors,  the  priests,  and  the  people.  In  these 
Epistles  he  urged  to  have  the  subject  postponed  until  he  should  return  to  his 
see ;  and  the  Confessors  he  exhorted  to  use  prudence  and  moderation,  and  the 
people  to  wait  quietly  till  the  persecution  sliould  terminate.  But,  for  various 
reasons,  these  Epistles  only  created  still  greater  disturbances,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated.  The  confessors  Jind  martyrs,  especially,  urged  their  rights  with 
earnestness ;  and  open  opposition  to  them  would  have  been  hazardous.  The 
Lucian  before  mentioned,  in  that  general  certificate  of  peace  which  he  wrote  in 
the  name  of  all  the  confessors,  threatened  Cyprian  pretty  distinctly,  that  if  he 
persevered  in  resisting  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  martyrs,  the  result  would 
be,  that  himself  and  other  martyrs  would  exclude  Cyprian  from  their  commu- 
nion. This  short,  but  threatening  and  arrogant  Epistle  of  Lucian^  is  worth  in- 
serting here,  from  Cyprian,  (Epist.  xvi.  p.  26.)  :  Universi  Confcssores  Cypriano 
Papai  salutem  !  Scias,  nos  universis,  de  quibus  apud  te  ratio  constiterit,  quid 
post  commissum  egerint^  dedisse  pacem.  Et  banc  formam  per  te  et  aliis  episco- 
pis  innotescere  volumus.     Oplamus  it  cum  Sanctis  marlyribus  pacem  habere. 
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Pnssente  de  clero  et  exorcista  et  lectore.  What  Lucinn  here  says  of  his  vtish- 
ing  Cyprian  jntcem  hibere  cum  mariyribiis,  amounts  undoubtedly  to  this :  We 
will  deprive  you  of  our  peace^  unless  you  confirm  the  peace  given  by  us ;  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  Stephen  Batuz^  ( in  his  notes  on  the  passage,)  to 
extenuate  the  folly  of  this  language.  Had  they  carried  these  threats  into  exe* 
eution,  they  would  doubtless  have  brought  the  good  man  into  great  trouble. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  yield  a  little,  and  to  treat  this  dangerous  8ubjec| 
cautiously  and  prudently.  While  he  was  laboring  and  trembling,  the  Roman 
priests  and  confessors  afforded  him  aid,  by  their  epistle  addressed  to  the  priests 
and  the  people  of  Carthage,  in  which  they  approved  and  lauded  the  course  he 
had  pursued.  They  also  wrote  to  Cyprian  himself,  who  had  by  his  letters  en- 
deavored to  bring  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  These  epistles  from  Rome  seem 
to  have  set  this  controversy  nearly  at  rest ;  for  we  meet  with  few  or  [p.  497.] 
no  traces  of  it  afterwards. — When  Cjrprian  returned  to  his  church  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Decian  persecution,  he  called  a  council  at  Carthage,  the  ActA 
and  Canons  of  which  are  mentioned  by  him  in  several  of  his  Epistles,  ( See 
Epistt.  lii.  liii.  Iv.  Ivi  Ixviii.)  A  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the  council, 
was  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  and  the  penance  they  should  perform.  But  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  influence  which  certificates  of  peace  given  by  martyrs 
ought  to  have,  was  discussed  and  settled.  This  subject  seems  to  have  been 
designedly  passed  over,  and  consigned  to  oblivion.  For  it  was  fhll  of  danger 
and  difficulty ;  because,  while  consulting  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  honors 
and  authority  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  whom  the  people  venerated  ex- 
cessively, could  not  be  safely  underrated.  Cyprian  in  all  his  Epistles  upon 
this  subject,  proceeds  as  if  treading  on  the  treacherous  embers  of  a  sleeping 
volcano,  and  is  exceedingly  careftil  not  to  appear  to  depreciate  the  honors  and 
the  dignity  of  the  martyrs.  Yet  with  all  his  prudence  he  could  not  escape 
entirely  the  indignation  of  the  martyrs  and  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
What  then  would  have  occurred,  if  he  had  ventured,  in  the  council,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  so  many  living  confessors,  idolized  by  the  people,  to  call  their  prero- 
gatives in  question,  and  to  set  definite  limits  to  the  effects  of  their  certificates 
of  pence?  What  contention,  what  clamors,  what  disputes  would  have  arisen ? 
After  this  contest,  I  find  no  further  mention  of  certificates  of  peace,  in  any 
ancient  history  of  the  Christians.  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  bishops,  becom- 
ing more  cautious  and  prudent,  in  view  of  this  troublesome  case,  whenever  a 
persecution  broke  out,  pursued  the  old  custom,  and  sent  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons to  the  prisons,  to  instruct  and  guide  the  martyrs,  and  prevent  their  being 
too  liberal  and  indiscreet  in  the  issue  of  such  certificates. 

§  XHL  Contest  between  Cyprian  and  Novatns.  The  contro- 
versy just  described,  was  accompanied  by  another  more  trivial 
and  limited  in  its  nature,  but,  on  account  of  its  source  and  origin, 
greater  and  more  formidable ;  for  it  arose  from  hatred  and  the 
indulgence  of  unrestrained  passion ;  and  it  was  protracted,  and 
was  conducted  with  an  animosity,  perhaps,  greater  than  the  case 
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demanded,  till  it  ended  in  a  deplorable  scliism.(*)  N'ovatus,  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  even  prior  to  the  persecution  under  De- 
cius,  had  had  disagreement  with  Cyprian,  his  bishop,  for  some 
cause  not  now  known,  and  had  drawn  off  some  of  the  brethren 
from  him ;  that  is,  he  had  persuaded  them  not  to  follow  the  de- 
mands of  the  bishop  in  everything.O  If  we  give  credit  to  his 
adversary's  statements,  Novatus  was  not  only  factious,  vain,  and 
rash,  but  also  guilty  of  many  offences  and  crimes.  Cy^prian, 
therefore,  purposed  to  call  him  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  to  exclude 
[p.  498.]  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  And  the  day 
for  his  trial  had  been  appointed,  when,  suddenly,  the  publication 
of  the  emperor's  edict  intervened ;  and,  as  it  obliged  Cyprian  to 
betake  himself  to  flight,  Novatus  remained  safe  in  his  former  po- 
sition.O    This  was  the  first  act  in  this  protracted  drama. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  two-fold  schism,  produced  by  Novatus  and  NovO" 
tian  at  Rome,  and  by  Fdicissimus  at  Carthage,  in  the  midst  of  the  Decian  per- 
Recution,  must  be  gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  Cypn'an,  from  Eusebius,  from 
the  Fabulffl  Hsereticorum  of  Theodoret,  and  from  detached  passages  of  other 
ancient  writers.  Yet  the  few  documents  we  have  relative  to  this  protracted 
contest,  are  insufficient  to  give  us  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it  The 
primary  and,  so  to  speak,  interior  causes  of  this  conflict,  are,  in  great  measure, 
undiscoverable ;  nor  will  equity  or  reason  permit  us  to  believe  everything  true, 
which  is  told  us  by  Cyprian  and  the  other  bitter  enemies  of  Novatus  and  his 
friends.  If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  there  were  faults  on  both  sides ;  but 
which  was  most  blameable,  the  scantiness  of  the  records  that  have  reached  us, 
make  it  very  difficult  to  decide.  The  short  statement  of  this  controversy  given 
above,  differs  in  some  respects,  from  that  heretofore  given  by  the  learned.  Yet 
I  have  stated  nothing  without  good  reason ;  nor  can  the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  events  be  apprehended  differently.  The  affairs  of  Novatus,  of  Felicissu 
must  and  of  Novation  were  certainly  connected;  and  yet,  in  some  sense,  they 
were  disconnected.  This  connexion  in  some  respects  and  disconnexion  in 
others,  have  not  been  carefully  discriminated,  by  most  of  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject ;  and  often  they  so  mix  up  things,  that  their  readers  are 
left  in  great  perplexity  and  uncertainty.  I  make  no  exceptions  among  even 
the  moat  distinguished  expounders  of  the  affairs  of  Christians. 

(2)  Novatus,  with  whom  this  whole  controversy  originated,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  Carthagenian  presbyter.  For  no  one  who  reads  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian 
censuring  him,  will  give  credit  to  Baronius,  who  would  make  him  a  bishop. 
And  yet,  if  I  can  judge,  he  was  not  one  of  the  presbyters  who  served  the  prin- 
cipal  church  and  were  always  near  the  bishop,  but  he  presided  over  a  separate 
congregation  distinct  from  the  principal  church.  I  think  this  may  be  inferred 
n-om  the  fact,  that  he  created  Fdicissimus  a  deacon ;  of  which  Cyprian  so 
bitterly  complains,  (Epist.  xlix.  p.  63.) :  Ipse  (Novatus)  est,  qui  Feliciasimum 
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satellitem  snum  diaconam,  nee  permittente  me,  nee  sciente,  sua  factione  et  am- 
bitione  constituit  Whether  this  occurred  while  Cyprian  was  at  Carthage,  or 
in  his  absence  during  the  persecution,  I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
stated.  If  Novatus  ventured  to  do  this,  before  the  persecution,  and  while 
Cyprian  was  in  Carthage,  (which  is  quite  supposeble,)  it  must  be  [p.  499.] 
manifest,  that  Novatus  had  charge  of  a  separate  congregation  distinct  from  that 
of  Cyprian,  For  how  could  an  individual  presbyter,  create  a  deacon  in  the 
bishop's  own  church,  and  the  bishop  be  present,  and  not  know  of  it?  How 
could  he  have  so  obtruded  this  deacon  upon  the  bishop  ?  If  this  occurred  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Cyprian,  we  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  For 
although  some  of  the  presbyters  and  a  portion  of  the  people  were  not  very 
partLil  to  Cyprian,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  church  had  the  highest  respect 
and  reverence  for  him;  and  therefore,  no  presbyter  could  so  manage  as  to 
cause  a  deacon  to  be  appointed  without  the  bishop's  knowledge  and  contrary 
to  his  pleasure.  The  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  church  would 
have  resisted  it,  and  have  cried  out  that  the  head  of  the  church  must  be  con- 
sulted and  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  But  the  congregations  that  were  sepa- 
rate from  the  mother  church  and  the  bishop,  and  had  their  own  appropriate 
presbyters,  had  likewise  their  own  deacons;  and  if  Novatus  had  charge  of  such 
a  church,  he  might  have  created  Felicissimus  a  deacon  in  his  church,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  bishop.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  language  used  by  Cyprian.  For  it  appears,  that  Novatus  did  not  create  a 
deacon  by  his  own  sole  authority  and  choice,  but,  as  CypriarCs  language  shows, 
(sua  factione  et  ambitione,)  in  his  factious  ambitious  spirit,  by  flattery  and  in- 
trigue, he  persuaded  the  church  under  him  to  elect  Felicissimus  deacon.  Had 
Novatus  simply  assumed,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  the  power  of  consti- 
tuting a  deacon  in  his  own  church,  there  would  not  be  ground  for  charging 
him  with  either  faction  or  ambition.  Besides,  Cyprian  does  not  blame  him  for 
recommending  to  his  church  the  election  of  Felicissimus  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
which  it  was  lawful  and  right  for  him  to  do ;  but  he  complained,  that  Novatus 
undertook  and  carried  through  the  whole  business,  without  consulting  him,  or 
letting  him  know  anything  of  it.  Novatus,  doubtless,  believed  that  such  a  con- 
gregation, distinct  from  the  mother  church,  had  the  right  and  the  power  of 
electing  their  own  servants,  with  consent  of  the  presbyter  who  had  charge  of 
them.  But  Cyprian,  who  was  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  episcopal  rights 
and  authority,  contended  that  nothing  whatever,  even  in  those  minor  Christian 
assemblies,  ought  to  be  undertaken  or  transacted  without  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  the  bbhop;  and  he  therefore  considered  NawUus  as  censurable  for 
recommending  to  his  church  the  choice  of  FelidiP  hr  deacon,  before  he 

had  been  approved  of  and  judged  worthy  ol  by  the  bishop. 

Perhaps  Novatus  intentionally  neglected  t  because  he 

know  that  Cyprian  had  a  dislike  to  the  ip  >  lih  Novatus 

presided,  worshipped  on  a  certain  bill  f  Cyprian  in- 

tunates,  (Epist.  zxzviiL  p.  61.)  where }  '  is  est 

fratribus  nostris  -  -  -  potentata  Snipiol  nonts 

non  commoniearent,  qui  ndni  oh  l>oth 
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[p.  500.]  manuRcript  and  printed,  here  read,  in  morte.  Bat  this  reading  v  dea» 
titutc  of  meaning ;  and  Felicissimus  would  have  been  a  fool  to  have  threaU 
encd  such  a  thing  to  his  adversaries,  when  it  would  have  frightened  nobody. 
The  learned  have  therefore  long  considered  the  true  reading  to  be,  in  monie. 
And  this  reading  is  much  confirmed  by  the  appellation  of  (Monienses)  ike  Hill 
People^  given  to  the  Novatians  at  Rome,  according  to  Epiphanius^  (in  AncoratOi 
c.  13.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  18.)  They  were  probably  so  called,  because  they  con- 
sidered that  portion  of  the  Carthagenian' church,  which  worshipped  on  some 
hill  or  mountain  of  the  city,  to  be  the  only  true  church  of  Carthage.  Hence 
Felicissimus  threatened  the  friends  of  Cyprian  with  exclusion  from  communion 
in  the  Hill  Church :  which  was  unquestionably  the  church  in  which  Felicissi- 
mus officiated  as  deacon,  and,  of  course,  had  some  authority ;  and,  as  this  was 
the  church  over  which  Novatus  presided,  it  must  be  clear,  that  I  am  correct  in 
stating,  that  Novatus  had  charge  of  a  small  congregation,  distinct  from  the 
mother  church,  which  assembled  on  some  hill  in  Carthage. 

If  we  may  give  credit  to  Cyprian  and  his  adherents,  there  were  few  worse 
men  among  the  Christians  of  that  age  than  Novaitts,  Cyprian  says  of  him, 
(Epist.  xlix.  p.  63.) :  Rerum  semper  cupidus,  avaritiso  inexplebiiis,  rapacitate 
furibundus,  arrogantia  et  stupore  superbi  tumoris  inflatus,  semper  istic  episco- 
pis  male  cognitus,  quasi  hereticus  semper  et  perfidus  omnium  sacerdotum  voce' 
damnatus,  curiosus  semper  ut  prodat,  ad  hoc  adulatur  ut  fallat,  nunquam  fideia 
ut  diligat,  fax  et  ignis  ad  conflanda  sedltionis  incendia,  turbo  et  tempestas  ad 
fidei  facienda  naufragia,  hostis  quietis,  tranquillitatis  adversarius,  pacis  inimicat. 
So  many  and  so  great  diseases  of  the  mind,  he  had  manifested  by  his  gre.it 
enormities  and  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  his  seditious  conduct  towards  his 
bishop,  he  was  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  parricide,  and  a  perpetrator  of  sacrilege. 
Spoliati  ab  illo  pupil! i,  fraudatse  vidusB,  pecuniae  ecclesise  denegatae  has  de  illo 
exigunt  poenas.  -  -  -  Pater  etiam  ejus  in  vico  fame  mortuus,  et  ab  eo  in  morte 
postmodum  nee  sepultus.  Uterus  uxoris  calce  percussus,  et  abortione  proper- 
ante  in  parricidium  partus  expressus.  What  can  be  more  base  and  detestable 
than  Buoh  a  man  ?  The  best  informed  ecclesiastical  historians  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  entire  truth  of  these  statements,  because  they  come  from  a  very 
holy  martyr,  in  whose  affirmation  implicit  confidence  must  be  placed.  And  far 
be  it  from  me,  to  accuse  the  holy  man  of  falsehood  or  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation. But  I  suppose,  candid  and  well-informed  men  will  readily  concede, 
that  a  martyr  might  commit  mistakes  and  errors ;  that  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passions  and  an  excited  imagination  he  might  exaggerate  in  some  things, 
and  extenuate  in  others.  And  therefore,  if  we  suppose  something  of  this  na- 
ture, in  the  present  case,  occurred  in  regard  to  the  otherwise  excellent  Cyprian, 
we  shall  do  no  injury  to  his  reputation.  In  recountmg  the  vices  of  NoiatuB 
he  is  manifestly  declamatory, and  plays  the  orator;  and  those  who  understand 
human  nature,  know  that  we  are  never  more  liable  to  err,  than  in  describing 
the  character  of  other  men,  and  especially  of  our  enemies.  That  Novatus  was 
[p.  501.1  contentious,  prone  to  innovation,  and  also  factious,  I  can  readily 
admit;  but  the  good  Cyprian  could  sometimes  discover  faults  where  there  were 
none,  and  was  too  virulent  against  those  whom  he  regarded  as  hostile  to  his 
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npntatton  and  dignity.  To  express  my  own  opinion,  I  cannot  look  upon 
Aovatits  as  bo  black  a  character  as  Cyprian  represents  tiim  ;  because  he  neither 
sought  nor  obtained  for  himself  any  great  advantnges,  throughout  this  long  and 
vehement  contest  He  allowed  others  to  be  created  bishopfs  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  and  rewards  of  the  dissension ;  but  for  himself,  he  was  contented  with 
his  bituation  and  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  chose  rather  to  minister  than  to 
bear  rule.  This  indicates  his  moderation.  The  crimes,  with  which  Cyprian 
eliarges  him^  were  doubtless  the  subject  of  common  talk,  and  were,  therefore, 
collected  from  common  fame ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  Novatus  was  never  con- 
victed of  them.  He  could  not,  indeed,  after  he  left  Africa,  be  summoned  to  a 
trial ;  but  Cyprian  might  have  substantiated  the  crimes  of  the  absent  man  by 
examining  the  witnesses,  and  have  legitimately  passed  sentence  on  him  if  found 
to  be  guilty.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  he  did  neither ;  nor  does  he  let  fall  a 
single  w^ord,  even  in  the  passages  where  he  shows  the  most  anger,  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred,  that  Novatus  was  proved  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  common 
fame  charged  upon  him,  and  that  on  such  ground  he  had  been  deposed  from 
office  and  ejected  from  the  church.  It  is  therefore  no  rash  conjecture,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  truth  of  these  enormous  imputations  could  not  be  substantiated. 
Felicissimus  the  friend  of  Novatus,  Cyprian  condemned  and  excommunicated : 
and  why  should  he  spare  Novatus^  if  he  knew  him  to  bo  guilty  of  such  enor- 
mities? 

But  let  us  pass  over  these  points,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  at  this 
day  to  clear  up,  because  no  writings  of  NovtUus  have  reached  us ;  and  let  us 
look  into  the  controversy,  of  which  NovattLS  was  the  prime  cause  and  author. 
The  learned  are  agreed,  that  Novatus  was  the  original  cause  of  the  African 
disturbances.  And  this  is  explicitly  stated  by  Cyprian^  ( Epist  xlix.  p.  63.)  : 
Idem  est  Novatus,  qui  apud  nos  primum  discordis  et  schtsmatls  incendium 
seminavit. — But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think,  that  these  contests  and 
disturbances  commenced  in  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecution,  and  that,  before  the  Decian  persecution,  Novatus  had  never  plotted 
against  his  bishop.  We  have  testimony  to  the  contrary,  in  the  epistle  already 
cited,  and  proof  that  before  Cyprian^s  retirement,  Novatus  was  hostile  to  him. 
Cyprian  clearly  discriminates  between  the  offences  of  Novatus  before  the  per- 
secution, and  those  during  the  persecution ;  and  he  says,  that  Novatus,  before 
the  persecution,  had  alienated  brethren  from  the  bishop :  Qui  quosdam  istic  ex 
fratribus  ab  episcopo  segregavit,  (this  he  did  before  the  persecution  began; 
next  follows  his  criminal  conduct  during  the  persecution;)  qui  in  ipsa  persecu- 
tione  ad  evertendas  fratrum  mentes  alia  quaidam  pcrscquutio  nostris  fuit.  And 
who,  let  me  ask,  can  doubt,  that  a  controversy  had  arisen  between  Cyprian  and 
Novatus,  before  the  Decian  persecution,  when  he  hears  Cyprian  [p.  602.] 
himself  declaring,  that  he  should  have  arrnigned  Novatus  before  (he  tribunal 
of  bishops,  and  have  cast  him  out  of  the  church,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  the  emperor's  edict?  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  crimes  of  Novatus,  and  not 
any  private  or  personal  offence,  had  caused  him  to  form  that  purpose.  But  of 
the  crimes  of  Novatus,  we  have  already  given  our  views;  they  were  not  so 
clear  and  manifest  as  to  demand  public  animadversion.     Neither  does  Cyprian, 
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as  we  have  already  seen,  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  enormity  of  his  evil  deeds 
was  augmented  by  some  offence  against  the  honor  and  right  of  his  bishop. 
What  it  was  that  set  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop  at  variance,  does  not  fully 
appear.  But  I  strongly  incline  to  believe,  that  Novalus^  conferring  the  of&ce  of 
deacon  on  Felicissimus,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Cyprian^  irri- 
tated the  feelings  of  the  bishop,  who  held  his  episcopal  dignity  in  the  highest 
estimation  ;  and  that  here  commenced  the  whole  sad  conflict  I  am  aware, 
that  some  learned  men  suppose  that  Felicissimus  was  constituted  deacon  while 
Cyprian  was  absent,  and  they  censure  John  Pearson,  who  maintains,  (Annal 
Cyprian, }  20.  22.  p.  25.)  that  he  had  been  put  into  that  office,  before  the 
quarrel  began.  But  they  con  allege  nothing  in  support  of  their  opinion,  except 
the  question,  *^  Who  consecrated  or  ordained  Felicissimus  T*  What  bishop 
would  have  presumed  to  do  it,  if  Cyprian  had  been  at  home !  See  TUlemonlf 
(Memoires  pour  servir  4  THistoire  de  PEglise,  torn.  iv.  P.  I.  p.  393.)  To  this 
question,  I  answer:  Novatusy  himself,  consecrated  his  deacon;  and  he  thought 
this  to  be  kwful.  Those  Presbyters  who,  like  Novatus,  had  charge  of  separate 
churches,  enjoyed  many  prerogatives,  which  did  uot  belong  to  the  other  pree* 
byters  who  were  connected  with  the  bishop.  But  Cyprian  deemed  this  to  be 
unlawful.  And  so  ho  intimates,  I  apprehend,  when  he  says,  that  (ambiiione  Novalt) 
through  the  ambition  of  Novatus,  the  man  (constiiutum  fuisse)  was  coTtstituied 
deacon,  (se  non  permiltente)  without  his  permission.  According  to  CypriaaCM 
views,  Novatus  should  have  asked  leave  of  his  bishop  to  initiate  his  deacon ; 
but,  being  inflated  by  ambition,  and  presiding  over  a  church  situated  peihaps  in 
the  suburbs,  or  on  some  neighboring  hill,  he  supposed  the  permission  of  the 
bishop  not  necessary  to  the  transaction.    And  here  lay  his  chief  &ult. 

(3)  See  Cyprian,  (Epist.  xlix.  p.  64.) :  Hanc  conscientiam  criminum  (Nova- 
tus) jam  pridem  timebat.  Propter  hoc  se  non  de  presbyterio  exdtari  tantum 
(bo  excluded  from  the  class  of  presbyters,)  sed  et  communicatione  prohiberi 
pro  ccrto  tcnebat.  (But  how  could  the  worthy  Cyprian  know  this,  and  here 
assume  power  to  judge  of  the  thoughts  of  another?)  Et  urgentibus  ftmtribua 
imniinobat  cognitionis  dies,  quo  apud  nos  caussa  ejus  ageretur,  nisi  persecutio 
ante  vonisset,  quam  iste  voto  quodam  evadende  et  lucranda)  damnationis  exci- 
pions,  (i.  c.  he  n-joicod  in  this  occurrence.  But  who  had  told  Cyprian  that 
fact  f)  Imv  omnia  commisait  ct  miscuit ;  ut  qui  ejici  de  eccleaia  et  excludi  babe- 
[p.  503.]  kit,  judicium  sacerdotum  voluntaria  discessione  pnecederat :  quasi 
e\asisso  sit  i^nam*  pnovcnia.^*  sententiam.— Many,  both  ancients  and  moderns, 
havo  undor^tood  the  last  part  in  this  quotation,  as  referring  to  the  journey  of 
yWrJus  10  Rome ;  and  they  suppose  Cyf*riitn  intended  to  sav,  that  Novaius 


pr.ooJ.oH,     yoi^us  withdrew  him^Mf  frtmi  the  bbhop  and  the  church,  to  pre- 
vviu  lvin«»  oxohuM  by  the  priostA. 

^   XIV.    Tke  Scki«m  of  fVUclmimus  at  Cartbac^.     After  the  de- 

panui\^  ol*  Ct,pn\\Hy  and  so  long  as  tl\o  African  magistrates  kept 
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up  a  vigorous  persecution  of  the  Christians,  these  movements 
were  dormant.  But  when  the  fury  of  the  persecution  gradually 
subsided^  and  Cyprian  began  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  church, 
now  fast  recovering  its  former  tranquillity,  Novatus,  doubtless, 
fearing  that  the  returning  bishop  would  revive  the  prosecution 
which  he  had  commenced  before  his  flight,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  organize  a  party  which  should  obstruct  the  return  of  his  ad- 
versary to  his  church,  and  thus  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
annoyance  to  himself.(*)  And,  therefore,  by  means  of  Feltctssi' 
mus,  the  deacon  whom  he  had  ordained  against  the  pleasure  of 
the  bishop,  he  drew  off  a  portion  of  the  church  from  Cyprian  ; 
and,  particularly,  with  the  aid  of  one  Augendus^  he  resisted  the 
regulations  which  Cyprian  had  sanctioned,  in  reference  to  the 
poor.  To  his  party  belonged,  not  only  many  of  the  people,  but 
especially  five  presbyters,  who  had  long  indulged  animosity  to- 
wards Cyprian.(^)  This  turbulent  faction  were  able  to  retard 
somewhat  the  return  of  Cyprian,  but  they  could  not  frustrate  it. 
Therefore,  after  a  short  delay,  which  prudence  suggested,  the 
bishop  returned  to  Carthage,  and  assembling  a  council,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  lapsed,  he  began  to  repress  the  rashness 
of  his  adversaries ;  and  he  expelled  Felicissimtis,  the  author  of 
the  sedition,  and  the  five  presbyters,  his  associates,  from  the 
church.  The  ejected  persons,  unawed  by  this  punishment,  set  up 
a  new  church  at  Carthage,  in  opposition  to  Cyprian's  congre- 
gation, and  placed  over  it,  as  bishop,  Fortunatus,  one  of  the  five 
presbyters,  whom  Cyprian  had  excommunicated.(")  But  this 
company  had  more  courage  than  efficiency,  and  sinking  into  dis- 
cord, seems,  not  long  after,  to  have  become  extinct,  for  none  of 
the  ancients  make  mention  of  its  progress. 

(1)  Cyprian  does  not  expressly  say  that  Novalus  induced  Felicissi-  [p.  604.] 
mus  to  organize  this  opposition  to  him ;  but  this  is  inferred,  from  the  fact,  that 
he  throws  on  Novatus  all  the  blame  of  the  divisions  and  discords  in  the  church. 
He  says,  (Epist.  xlix.  p.  64.)  :  Circa  04cteros  autem  fratres  elaboramus,  quos  ab 
eo  (Novato)  circumventos  dolemus,  ut  veteratoris  perniciosum  latus  fugiant,  u% 
.'ethales  laqueos  sollicitantis  evadant,  ut  de  qua  pelli  ille  divinitus  meruit  ee^ 
siam  repetant :  quos  quidem,  Domino  adjuvante,  per  ejus  misericordiam  refr 
posse  contidimus.    In  the  same  Epistle,  he  calls  Felicissimus  (salellitem  19 
a  satellite  of  Novatus ;  which  pretty  distinctly  implies  that  Novatus  used 
eissimus  as  his  agent  or  instrument  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Chn' 
setting  it  at  variance  with  its  bishop.    But,  as  I  observed  at  the  fir 
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things  relating  to  this  contest  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  Cyprian  himself  some- 
times speaks,  as  if  Fdicissimus  did  not  act  from  the  instigation  of  another 
but  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  In  his  38th  Epistle,  (p.  51.)  in  which 
he  descants  warmly  on  the  criminality  of  Felicissimus^  ho  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  NoveUuSj  but  representa  Fdicissitntts  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evil 
He  says:  Nee  loci  mei  honoremotus,  nee  vestra anctoritate  et  prsesentia  fractasy 
insiinctu  suo  quietem  fratrum  turbans  proripuit  se  cum  plurimis,  Ducem  sefac- 
tionis  et  sediiionis  principem  temerario  furore  contestans.  The  affairs  of  JVbro- 
tus  and  Felicissimus  were  undoubtedly  connected ;  and  that  each  of  them  aided 
the  other,  is  beyond  controversy :  yet  the  two  movements  seem  to  have  stood 
disconnected,  in  some  respect,  which  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture.  In  the 
progress  of  the  controversy,  this  disconnexion  becomes  manifest.  For  Abro- 
tus  joined  the  followers  of  Notalian^  from  whom  Felicissimus  kept  aloofl 
Novalus  set  up  one  Maximus  as  a  bishop  at  Carthage,  and  Felicissimus  set  up 
another,  in  the  person  of  Fortunatus,  This  shows,  that  the  two  sects  had 
notliing  in  common  at  that  time,  except  their  hatred  of  Cyprian,  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  controversy,  however,  tlieir  connexion  seems  to  have  been 
more  intimate. 

(2)  Felicissimus,  as  a  man,  was  not  much  better  than  his  presbyter  Novatus, 
For  Cyprian  charges  him  not  only  with /raidf and  rapine^hxjX  also  with  adultery: 
Ad  fraudes  ejus  et  rapinas,  quas  dilucida  veritate  cognovimus,  adulterium  etiam 
crimen  accedit,  quod  fratres  nostri  graves  viri  deprehendisse  se  nunciavenint  et 
probaturos  se  asseverarunt.  This  occurs  in  Epistle  38.  (p.  51.):  and  in  another 
Epistl^,  (55.  p.  79.)  he  is  branded  with  marks  of  still  greater  infamy ;  for  he  is 
pronounced,  Pecuniae  commissae  sibi  fraudator,  stuprator  virginum,  matrimo- 
niorum  multorum  depopulator  atque  corrupter.  It  was  not  therefore  one  act  of 
adultery,  but  many,  that  he  committed;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  form  or 
wickedness,  he  violated  the  chastity  of  many  virgins.  I  confess,  I  must  here 
[p.  505.]  doubt  a  little,  and  must  suspect  that  Cyprian,  in  the  ardor  of  his  in- 
dignation, expressed  more  than  he  intended.  But  lot  us  dismiss  our  suspicions, 
and  listen  to  the  martyr.  This  debauchee,  then,  who  was  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  a  man,  stirred  up  the  sad  conflict,  while  Cyprian  was  absent.  Cyprian  in 
his  exile  had  sent  four  deputies  to  Carthage,  the  two  bishops  Caldimius  and 
Hercidanus,  and  two  very  distinguished  confessors,  the  priests  Rogatianus  and 
Numidicus,  who,  in  the  bishop's  name  and  stead,  should  distribute  among  the 
poor  the  moneys  due  to  them,  and  carefully  examine  the  lives  and  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  living  on  the  bounties  of  the  church,  in  order  to  advance  the 
most  worthy  of  them  to  sacred  functions.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  this 
commission  in  the  holy  man's  own  words;  (Epist  xxxviii.  p.  51.  ed  Baluz, 
which  is  the  edition  I  always  quote ;)  addressing  the  deputies,  he  says :  Cum- 
que  ego  vos  pro  mo  vicarios  miserim,  ut  expungeretis  necessitates  fratrum  nos- 
trorum  sumptibus  (i.  e.  with  the  money  collected  by  the  church  for  the  poor,) 
si  qui  etiam  vellent  suas  artes  exercere,  additamento,  quantum  satis  esset,  desi- 
deria  eornm  juvaretia :  simul  etiam  et  aetates  eorum  et  conditiones  et  merita 
discemeretis,  ut  jam  nunc  ego,  cui  cura  incumbit,  omnes  optime  nossem  et 
dignos  quoque  et  humiles  et  mites  ad  ecclesuisticae  administrationis  officia  pro- 
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moverem.  It  appears  then — ^First:  That  Cyprian  intended,  by  these  deputies, 
necessitates  expungifratrum  sumplibus ;  L  e.  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  brethren 
from  the  funds  of  the  church.  For  ex^pungere  necessitaies,  is  simply  to  satisfy  and 
remove  the  wants  of  the  poor. — Secondly ;  That  he  wished  those  among  the 
poor,  who  were  disposed  to  labor  at  their  trades,  to  be  supplied  with  money 
from  the  church  treasury  sufficient  for  purchasing  the  necessary  tools  and 
means  for  business. — ^Thirdly :  That  he  wished  those  among  the  poor,  who 
were  fit  for  deacons  and  other  sacred  functions,  to  be  removed  from  the  class  of 
the  poor  who  were  supported  by  the  church,  in  order  to  their  admission  to  the 
class  of  officers  of  the  church ;  in  short,  he  wished  the  fund  for  the  poor  to  be 
relieved  of  a  part  of  its  burden.  All  these  measures  were  honorable,  pious,  and 
useful.  But  Felicissimus  resisted  them.  He  would  not  have  (necessitates  ex^ 
puTigi,)  the  wants  of  the  brethren  relieved,  nor  have  such  an  examination  of  the 
indigent  as  the  bishop  directed.  Says  Cyprian:  Intercesslt,  ne  quis  posset 
expungi,  (being  a  deacon,  he  held  the  church  funds,  and  therefore  was  able  to 
prevent  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  embarrassed ;  he  refused  to  pay  over  to  the 
bishop's  deputies  the  moneys  in  his  hands :)  neve  ea,  quae  desideraveram,  pos- 
sent  diligcnti  examinatione  discerni.  The  necessities  of  many  were  indeed  re- 
lieved ;  that  is,  as  Cyprian  soon  after  states,  through  the  hands  of  the  deputies, 
(stipendia  episcopo  dispensante  percipiebant,)  they  received  the  stipends  which 
the  bishop  dispensed.  For  Felicissimtis  hod  not  the  whole  treasury  in  his 
hands,  but  only  that  of  the  Hill  Church,  of  which  he  was  deacon.  But  as  he 
held  out  severe  threats  against  those  who  did  not  reject  the  relief  [p.  506.] 
profTerred  by  CypriarCs  deputies,  many  abstained  from  it,  and  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  kind  offers  of  the  deputies.  And  these,  undoubtedly,  Feli" 
cissimus  relieved  from  the  funds  in  his  hands.  Comminatus  est  fratribus  nostris, 
qui  primi  expungi  accesserant  potentatu  improbo  et  terrore  violento,  quod  se- 
cum  in  monte  non  communicarent,  qui  nobis  obtemperare  noluissent ;  L  e.  he 
threatened,  that  he  and  the  Hill  Church,  of  which  he  was  deacon,  would  not 
hold  those  as  brethren,  who,  being  in  want,  should  make  app||pfttion  to  the 
bishop's  deputies. — Here  we  have  the  crime  of  FelicissimiLS.  But  the  cause  or 
pretext  for  the  criminal  act,  Cyprian  does  not  mention ;  nor  has  any  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  attempted  its  investigation.  This,  therefore,  is  a  problem  for  us  to 
solve ;  and  it  is  not  so  abstruce,  as  to  require  great  ingenuity  for  its  solution. 
FelicissimuSj  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  deacon ;  and  therefore  to  him  belonged 
the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  administration  of  the  treasury  of  the  church. 
Now  the  authority  and  dignity  of  deacons,  were  far  greater  in  the  African  church 
than  in  the  other  churches,  as  might  be  shown  from  various  testimonies.  They, 
equally  with  the  presbyters,  had  a  seat  in  the  councils,  as  appears  from  Cyjtrian's 
66th  Epistle,  and  other  places.  They  were  dispatched  to  the  prisons,  to  look 
after  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  be  their  counsellors,  as  before  shown.  In 
the  absence  of  the  presbyters,  they  could  receive  the  confessions  of  ofTenders, 
and  absolve  the  penitent.  This  Cyprian  admits,  in  his  13th  Epistle,  where  he 
allows  the  lapsed  to  make  their  confe'>sion  to  the  deacons.  They  also  had 
some  share  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Therefore  Felicissimus^  inflated 
with  the  pride  of  office,  maintained,  that  the  distribution  of  money  to  the  pool 
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and  other  matters,  should  have  been  assigned  by  the  bishop  to  himself  and  Urn 
other  deacons,  and  not  to  deputies  commissioned  by  him ;  and  he  complained, 
that  by  his  commission,  Cyprian  trespassed  on  the  rights  of  the  order  of  dea- 
cons. This  solution  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  a  person  familiar  with  Chris- 
tian  antiquities,  and  duly  considering  the  case.  But,  perhaps,  this  daring  man 
meditated  something  still  more  criminal.  He  contended,  perhaps,  that  by  forsake 
ing  his  church  in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  seeking  his  own  safety  by  flight, 
Cyprian  forfeited  his  dignity,  and  deprived  himself  of  the  honors  and  the  rights 
pertaining  to  a  bishop :  and  therefore,  that  his  orders,  communicated  through 
his  deputies,  were  to  be  disregarded,  as  being  those  of  a  man  no  longer  pos- 
sessing authority;  and  that  another  head  must  be  placed  over  the  church. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  others,  likewise,  called  in  question  the  prudence  of 
Cyprian^  in  withdrawing  from  his  church  when  conflicting  with  its  enemies. 

Cyprian^  on  being  informed  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  Fdicissitnus,  imme- 
diately addressed  to  his  legates  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to  us,  ordering 
the  man  to  be  ejected  from  the  church.  The  legates  obeyed  their  instructions, 
without  delay,  and  declared  unworthy  of  communion  in  the  sacred  rites,  not 
only  Felicissimusy  the  author  of  the  disturbance,  but  also  one  Augendus^  his 
associate,  concerning  whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  some  others  of  both 
sexes.  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  legates,  among  the  Epistles  of 
[p.  607.]  Cyprian^  No.  xxxix.  This  act  certainly  betokens  a  man  of  a  vehe- 
ment and  hasty  temper,  rather  than  of  a  discreet  and  prudent  mind ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  things  which,  in  my  judgment,  show  that  Cyprian  was  more  stu- 
dious of  his  own  honor,  than  of  the  public  good.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  a  judge,  in  his  own  cause,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice;  for  the 
contest  was  respecting  the  extent  of  the  bishop's  rights,  and  those  of  the  order 
of  deacons.  And  that  Felicissimus  was  not  destitute  of  arguments,  by  which 
to  defend  his  conduct,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  Cyprian  most 
carefully  conceals  from  us  the  cause  which  produced  the  controversy.  For  if 
the  cause  alMged  by  his  adversary  for  his  bold  resistance  to  the  bishop,  had 
been  manifestly  unjust,  or  destitute  of  all  plausibility,  Cyprian  certainly  would 
not  have  passed  silently  over  it,  but  would  have  assailed  it  in  his  usually  elo- 
quent and  severe  manner.— In  the  next  place,  Cyprian,  by  his  deputies, 
expelled  from  the  church  one  of  its  ministers  or  deacons,  unheard  and  uncon- 
victed of  crime,  by  his  sole  authority,  and  without  consulting  the  people ;  which 
a  bishop  had  by  no  means  a  right  to  do.  He  therefore  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power.  He  mentions,  indeed,  (in  the  Epistle  before  cited,)  three 
grounds  for  his  sentence:  the  threats  of  Felicissimus,  his  frauds  and  rapines, 
and  his  adultery.  But,  as  Cyprian  himself  tacitly  admits,  Felicissimus  had 
never  carried  his  threats  into  execution ;  the  frauds  and  rapines  of  which 
the  bishop  says  he  had  the  most  certain  knowledge  (se  dilticida  veriiate 
cqgnovisse,)  had  not  been  brought  forward  and  spread  out  before  the  people ; 
and  as  to  the  adultery,  as  he  again  admits,  it  had  never  been  substantiated  by 
proof.  It  was  therefore  unavoidable,  that  this  rash  decision  should  produce 
still  greater  dissensions.  Among  the  Carthagenian  presbyters,  there  were /frA 
who  had  dissented  and  opposed  the  elevation  of  CypHan  to  the  episcopate!. 
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These  had  previously  manifested,  by  various  signs,  an  aversion  to  him ;  and 
now  they  openly  forsook  him,  and  went  with  the  party  of  Felicissimus ;  and 
undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  appointment  of  another  bishop 
in  his  place.    Some  learned  men  think  Novatus  was  one  of  the  Jive ;  to  which 
opinion  we  shall  soon  give  attention.    These  presbyters,  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  object  more  readily,  promised  to  the  lapsed,  towards  whom  Cyprian  had 
been  somewhat  severe,  that  if  they  would  separate  themselves  from  the  bishop, 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  without  any  penance 
whatever.    Says  Cyprian^  (Epist  xl.  p.  62.) :  Conjurationis  suae  memores,  et 
antiqua  ilia  contra  episcopatum  meum  -  -  -venena  retinentes,in8taurant  veterem 
contra  nos  impngnationem  suam.  -  -  -  Nunc  se  ad  lapsorum  pemiciem  venenata 
Bua  deceptione  verterunt,  ut  segros  et  saucios,  et  ad  capienda  fortiora  consilia 
per  calamitatem  ruinse  suae  minus  idoneos,  et  nunus  solidos,  a  medela  vulneris 
Bui  avocent,  et  intermissis  precibus  et  orationibus,  quibus  Dominus  longa  et 
continua  satisfactione  placandus  est,  ad  exitiosam  temeritatem  mendacio  cap- 
tiosa)  pacis  invitent.    Most  bitterly  does  this  holy  man  complain  of  the  rashness 
of  the  five  presbyters,  in  this  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Christian  people.    But 
among  his  complaints  and  accusations,  there  are  some  which  are  extravagant^ 
and  would  better  become  an  orator  laboring  to  excite  odium  against  [p.  608.] 
a  criminal,  than  a  Christian  bishop.    One  thing  of  this  character,  as  it  strikes 
me,  is  his  comparing  the  five  presbyters  to  the  five  principal  men  cf  Carthage^ 
who  were  joined  with  the  magistrates  for  suppressing  and  exterminating  the 
Christians.    Quinquo  isti  presbyteri  nihil  aliud  sunt,  quam  quinque  primores 
illi,  qui  edicto  nuper  magistratibus  fuerunt  copulati,  ut  fidem  nostram  subrue- 
rent,  ut  gracilia  fratrum  corda  ad  Icthales  laqueos  prsevaricatione  veritatis  aver- 
tercnt    In  searching  for  the  import  of  this  passage,  learned  men  have  labored 
wonderfully.  But  it  manifestly  refers  to  the  five  principal  citizens,  whom  Decitu^ 
in  his  edict,  had  coupled  with  the  magistrates,  for  the  more  sure  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose  qf  exterminating  Christianity.    By  this  formidable  schism, 
the  return  of  Cyprian  to  his  diocese  was,  for  a  time,  retarded;  yet,  very  soon, 
casting  away  all  fear,  he  returned,  and  by  his  presence  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  famous  Novalus^  whom  Cy- 
prian terms  the  standard-bearer  of  all  the  Carthogenian  tumults,  was  one  of 
those  five  presbyters  who  joined  the  party  of  Felicissimus  ?    The  learned,  with 
great  unanimity,  affirm  it :  one  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  denies  it ;  namely,  John 
Pearson,  in  his  Annates  Cyprianca; ;  and  he  ofiers  no  proof  of  his  opinion.    It 
NoccUus  were  one  of  these  presbyters,  the  cause  of  his  hatred,  and  of  the  se- 
dition against  Cyprian,  would  be  manifest.    But,  all  things  considered,  I  appre- 
hend Pearson  was  right,  and  that  Novatus  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  those 
adversaries  of  Cyprian,    In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  already  shown,  clearly, 
that  Novatus  was  at  enmity  with  Cyprian  some  time  before  Felicissimus  at- 
tempted to  make  disturbances  in  the  church  at  Carthage;  and  that  Cyprian  was 
prevented  from  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  ejecting  him  from  the  church,  solely 
by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution,  which  obliged  Cyprian  to  go 
into  retirement    But  those  five  presbyters  did  not  withdraw  themselves  from 
Cyprian,  until  after  the  sedition  excited  by  Felicissimus.  Before  that  time,  they 
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had  dissembled  their  alienation,  and  the  bishop  had  no  controversy  with  tbeiD. 
In  the  next  place,  it  appears,  from  the  49th  Epistle  of  Cyprian^  (p.  64.)  that 
sentence  was  never  pronounced  by  the  council  ot*  Carthage  against  Nocaius,  but 
that  he  prevented  the  sentence  by  his  flight.  Says  the  bishop:  Ejici  de  ecclesM 
et  ext-ludi  habebat.  -  -  Quasi  evasisse  sit  pccnam,  prsevenisse  senientiam.  And 
he  afterwards  says :  He  merited  expulhion  from  the  church,  (eum  meruisse  de 
ecclesia  pelli,)  and  not  that  he  u>a9  expelled  In  fact,  Novattu,  to  prevent  being 
condemned,  withdrew  himself  from  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  from  Cyprian's 
jurisdiction.  But  those  five  presbyters,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  appeared  be- 
fore the  council  of  bishops  which  Cyprian  assembled  after  his  return,  made  their 
defence,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
[p.  509.]  the  church.  I  am  aware  that  Cyprian  says,  (Epist.  xlix.  p.  63.)  that 
NovcUus  was  condemned  by  the  voice  of  all  the  priests,  (jperjidus  omnium  SaceV" 
dotum  voce  damnatus.)  And  hence  the  learned  have  inferred,  that  he  was  con- 
demned in  the  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  presbyters,  the  enemies  of 
Cyprian.  But  the  words  may  very  properly  be  understood  of  the  private  con^ 
demnation  of  individuals ;  and  they  undoubtedly  prove,  that  all  the  teachers  of 
the  church  disapproved  of  his  temerity  and  improbity.  Besides,  unless  I  am 
wholly  deceived,  Novatus  had  already  reached  Rome,  and  joined  the  partizans 
of  Novatiarij  when  Cyprian,  after  his  return,  instituted  a  process  against  the 
faction  of  Felicissimus  and  the  five  presbyters.  The  whole  history  will  become 
disjointed,  and  be  very  difficult  to  arrange,  unless  we  take  tills  to  be  certain. 
And  when  Cyprian  says,  explicitly,  that  Novalvs  (senterUiam  proivenisse)  pre- 
vented sentence  being  passed  by  retiring;  he  clearly  intimates  that  Novatus  had 
gone  away,  and  was  residing  at  Rome,  before  Cyprian  returned  to  his  church. — 
Lastly,  omitting  other  things  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  certain,  that  although 
Novatus  aided  Felicissimus,  and  was  favorable  to  his  cause  while  in  Africa,  yet, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  his  party  at  Rome,  but  joined  a  very  different  one,  namely, 
that  of  Novation.  Neither  did  he  recognize  the  bishop,  fortunatus,  whom  the 
faction  of  Felkissimus  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  Cyprian ;  but  ho  established 
another  bishop  at  Carthage,  namely,  Maximus,  one  of  the  Novatian  party. 

(3)  On  the  subsidence  of  the  Decian  persecution,  Cyprian  returned  to  Car- 
thage, and  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  bishops,  to  settle  the  controversy 
respecting  the  lapsed,  and  to  try  the  cause  of  Felicissimus  and  the  presbyters 
associated  with  him.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Acts  of  this  council, 
or  at  least,  the  epistle  of  Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops  concerning  it,  of 
which  Cyprian  makes  mention,  (Epist.  xlii.  p.  57.)  had  come  down  to  u^.  But 
they  are  all  lost,  and  we  have  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  whole  affair,  from  a 
few  words  of  Cyprian.  From  these  it  appears,  Jirst,  that  Felicissimus  and  the 
five  presbyters  were  present  and  had  a  hearing  before  the  council.  Cyjn-ian^ 
writing  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  says,  (Epist.  xlii.  p.  67.) :  Quantum  vero 
hie  ad  presbyterorum  quorundam  et  Felicissimi  caussam  pertinet,  quid  hie  ac 
tum  sit,  ut  scire  posses,  litteras  ad  te  collegae  nostri  (the  assembled  bishops) 
manu  sua  subsoriptas  misenmt,  qui.  audUis  eis,  quid  senserint  et  quid  pronun- 
ciaverint,  ex  coram  littoris  disces.  Secondly,  from  another  of  his  Epistles  to 
the  siinie  Cornelius,  (Epist.  Iv.  p.  87,  &c.)  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  bishops 
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of  the  African  province,  but  also  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  not  in  a  small 
but  in  a  large  number,  were  present  in  the  convention.  Si  eorum,  qui  de  illis 
priore  anno  judicaverunt,  numerus  cum  presbyteris  et  diaconis  computetur,  plu- 
res  tunc  affuerunt  judicio  et  cognitioni,  quam  sunt  iidem  isti,  qui  cum  Fortunate 
(the  bishop  »et  up  by  the  factious  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,)  nunc  videntur 
esse  conjunct!.  From  the  same  Epistle,  it  appears  that  all  of  them  were  eject- 
ed from  tlie  church  by  the  united  suffrage  of  the  bishops;  yet  not  [p.  510.] 
without  the  prospect  of  a  pardon  of  their  offences,  provided  they  would  reform. 
Says  Cyprian,  (p.  88.) :  Nee  ecclesia  istic  cuiquam  clauditur,  nee  episcopus 
alicui  denegatur.  Patientia  et  facilitas  et  humanitas  nostra  venientibus  praesto 
est  Opto  omnes  in  ecclesiam  regredi.  Neither  does  Cyprian  omit  to  mention 
the  offences,  which  called  forth  this  sentence ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he  gives 
most  prominence  to  that  one,  which  is  the  most  excusable,  and  was  never  num- 
bered among  the  capital  crimes  which  exclude  a  man  from  the  church;  namely, 
compassion  for  the  lapsed,  and  defence  of  the  Certificates  of  Peace  heretofore 
mentioned.  Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  man's  own  words :  Taceo  itaque  de  frau- 
dibus  eccleaiae  factis,  (i.  e.  the  interception  and  misapplication  of  the  money  of 
the  church,)  Conjurationes  et  adulteria  et  varia  dellctorum  genera  praetereo. 
(These  the  g%od  man  considers  as  minor  offences,  and  as  not  so  much  against 
God,  as  against  men  and  the  bishop.  But  now  comes  the  huge  crime  against 
God  himself,  and  for  which  alone  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  punishment.) 
Unum  illud,  in  quo  non  mea,  nee  hominum,  sed  Dei  caussa  est,  de  eorum  facinore 
non  puto  esse  reticendum,  quod  a  prime  statim  persecutienis  die  -  -  communicare 
cum  lapsis,  et  poeniteniiae  agendae  intercedere  non  destiterunt :  L  e.  they  wished 
those,  who  brought  Certificates  of  Peace  from  martyrs,  to  be  received  again  by 
the  church.  In  magnifying  this  crime,  he  pours  forth  all  his  eloquence,  and 
consumes  a  large  part  of  his  Epistle,  as  if  nothing  could  be  mere  atrocious  and 
offensive  to  God.  Now  I  suppose,  that  an  adulterer,  a  sacrilegious  man,  an 
enemy  of  the  public  peace,  a  plunderer  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  poor,  is  a 
far  greater  sinner,  than  the  man  who,  being  of  a  mild  temperament  and  aware 
of  human  frailty,  shows  himself  kind  and  lenient  towards  those,  who  aposta- 
tised from  Christ  through  fear  of  death,  and  themselves  abhorred  the  crime. 
But  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  neither  this  fault,  nor  the  bulk  of  the  others,  which 
cost  Felicissimus  and  his  associates  out  of  the  church ;  but  (as  the  whole  Epistle 
shows,)  it  was  this  single  one,  that  Felicissimus  dared  to  oppose  the  mandates  of 
the  bishop,  and  to  raise  up  a  party  against  him.  And  that  excessive  lenity  to- 
wards the  lapsed,  was  so  great  and  heinous  a  crime,  in  the  view  of  Cypmn,  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  contrary  to  his  judgment  in  the  matttw,  but  also  weaken- 
ed his  authority.  We  shall  see,  in  another  place,  with  what  zeal  this  holy  man 
labored  to  defend  and  exalt  the  episcopal  dignity,  at  the  expense  of  the  people's 
rights. — In  what  way  the  accused  conducted  their  defence,  or  with  what  argu- 
ments they  justified  their  conduct,  Cyprian  has  no  where  informed  ua.  We 
should  have  been  able  to  judge  much  better  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
if  some  of  those  arguments  had  reached  us.  I  am  very  confident  that  they 
accused  Cyprian  of  thirsting  for  power  and  lordship;  and  that  they  urged  the 
.  ights  of  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the  people.    Felicissimus  and  the 
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presbyters,  when  condemned  by  the  council,  were  not  disheartened  by  the 
[p.  511.]  contomely,  but  sought  to  establish  a  new  congregation  at  Carthage, 
separated  from  CypriarCs  church.  And  over  their  flock,  they  made  one  FortVf 
nalus  bishop,  obtainiag  consecration  for  him  from  Ave  bishops  who  are  named 
and  severely  castigated  by  Cyprian^  (Epist  Iv.  p.  82.)  And  thus  there  were 
three  bishops  at  Carthage,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  namely,  Cyprian^  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  followed,  Maximus^  set  up  by  the  legates 
of  Novatian  from  Rome,  and  ForlunaiuSj  whom  the  faction  of  Felicissimus 
had  created.  This  last  party,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  new  church,  sent 
Fdicissimus  with  quite  a  number  of  delegates  to  Rome,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  the  Romish  bishop  Cornelius  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  renounce  the 
support  of  Cyprian,  Cornelius  was  a  little  perplexed,  being  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  the  legates,  and  stumbled  by  their  false  statements.  For  they  threat- 
ened to  expose  (turpia  mulia  ac  probrosa)  many  base  and  reproachful  things,  if 
he  refused  to  receive  the  letter  they  had  brought  for  him,  (Cyprian,  Epist.  Iv. 
p.  80.) ;  and  they  asserted,  that  twenty-five  African  bishops  attended  the  conse- 
cration of  Fortunatus.  Cyprian  contends,  that  this  was  a  gross  falsehood ;  and 
I  believe,  he  was  correct  And  yet  he  seems  to  admit,  that  there  were  more 
than^t;e  bishops  present  on  that  occasion;  bad  ones,  however,  ei^er  lapsed,  or 
heretical  Si  nomina  (of  the  five-and-twenty  bishops)  ab  eis  quaereres,  non 
haberent  vel  quos  false  nominarent  Tanta  apud  eos  etiam  malorum  {episcopo^ 
rum,  undoubtedly;  for  he  is  speaking  of  bishops,)  penuria  est,  ut  ad  illos  nee  de 
sacrificatis,  nee  de  haereticis  viginti  quinque  (episcopi)  coUigi  possint  In  the 
assembly,  therefore,  besides  the  five  who  consecrated  FelicissimuSy  there  were 
several  other  bishops,  but  they  were  cither  sacrificers  who,  of  course,  must  have 
been  deposed,  or  they  were,  in  Cyprian*s  estimation,  heretics.  Cornelius  as- 
sumed courage,  his  first  fears  subsiding,  and  rejecting  the  overtures  of  Felicis- 
simus, he  remained  friendly  to  Cyprian,  And  this  was  necessary,  for  his  own 
sake ;  for  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  faction  of  Novatian,  which  also  assailed 
Cyprian,  and  inclined  towards  the  party  of  Felicissimus,  What  Cornelius 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  free  and  not  in  need  of  Cyprian^s  friendship,  is 
another  question,  and  we  offer  no  conjectures  about  it.  What  occured  after 
this, — whether  Fortunatus  had  any  successor,  or  whether  those  who  separated 
from  Cyprian,  returned  again  to  the  church, — no  ancient  writer  has  informed 
us.    Perhaps,  this  whole  faction  became  amalgamated  with  the  Novatians. 

He  who  shall  impartially  examine  this  controversy,  will  perhaps  admit,  that 
it  may  be  pronounced  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  liberty,  in  the  African 
church,  against  epjgcopal  domination.  Cyprian,  although  he  frequently  speaka 
modestly  enough  of  himself,  and  respectfully  enough  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, the  rights  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  wished  to  concentrate  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  and,  subverting  the 
ancient  form  of  government,  to  subject  the  whole  church  to  the  absolute  au- 
[p.  612.]  thority  and  good  pleasure  of  the  bishop.  This  was  the  source  of  all 
these  conflicts.  The  confessors,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the  people, 
made  a  partial  resistance ;  but  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  Cyprian  finally 
triumphed.  No  one  will  approve  of  every  thing  done  by  his  antagonists;  yet  that 
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they  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  opposition  to  a 
bishop  affecting  to  have  absolute  dominion  over  them,  is  placed  beyond  all  con- 
troversy  by  the  scanty  and  obscure  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

§  XY.  The  Schism  of  Novatian  at  Rome.  Before  the  return  of 
Cyprian  from  exile,  Novaius,  dreading  the  severity  of  the  bishop, 
had  retired  to  Kome ;  where  discord  and  strife  were  no  less  pre- 
valent than  at  Carthage.  Novatian,  one  of  the  Eoman  presbyters, 
a  learned,  eloquent,  and  grave  man,  but  rigid  and  austere,  denied 
that  any  persons  falling  into  the  grosser  sins,  and  especially  the 
persons  who  had  forsaken  Christ  in  the  Decian  persecution,  were 
to  be  received  again  to  the  church;  and,  perceiving  that  (hr- 
nelius,  a  man  held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  llomish 
presbyters,  and  also  some  others,  differed  from  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  election  of 
Cornelius  to  succeed  Fabian,  as  bishop  of  Eome.(*)  From  hatred, 
perhaps,  of  Cyprian,  who  was  much  attached  to  Cornelius,  iVo- 
vativs  became  an  associate  and  co-adjutor  of  Novatian.  Neverthe- 
less, Cornelius  was  elected  bishop,  and  Novatian  withdrew  from 
communion  with  him,  and  was  followed,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friend,  Nbvaius,  by  five  presbyters,  several  of  the  confessors,  and 
a  portion  of  the  people.(')  Both  parties,  by  their  letters,  appealed 
to  Cyprian;  and  he,  after  dispatching  legates  to  Eome,  and  care- 
fully examining  the  case,  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  Cornelius, 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  followed  the  example  of  Cy- 
prian^ s  fortitude ;  and,  in  a  numerous  council,  which  he  assembled 
at  Eome,  in  the  year  251,  procured  the  ejectment  of  Novatian 
and  his  adherents  from  the  church,  since  nothing  would  persuade 
them  to  entertain  milder  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  lapsed.(") 
The  issue  of  this  affair  was  as  unhappy  as  that  of  the  African 
contest ;  and  it  was  the  more  lamentable,  on  account  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  evil,  whereas  the  African  schism  was  compa- 
ratively of  short  duration.  Those  whom  Comelms  had  excluded 
from  the  Eomish  church  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body,  over  which  they  placed,  as  bishop,  Novatian^  the  parent  of 
the  association.  This  new  company  of  Christians,  althoaj^  de* 
tested  by  most  of  the  bishops,  who  approved  the  deoroes  [p.  Sift" 
of  the  Eoman  council,  respecting  the  lapsed,  enjoyed.  fMreortf 
less,  staunch  patrons,  and  was  at  once  diffused  tlo  oc 
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parts  of  Cbristendom,  and  could  not  be  suppressed  before  the 
fifili  century.  For  this,  its  good  fortune,  it  was  indebted  to  the 
gravity  and  probity  of  the  teachers  who  presided  over  it,  and  to 
the  severity  of  its  discipline,  which  tolerated  no  base  characters, 
none  guilty  of  the  grosser  sins.(*) 

(1)  The  authors  of  most  of  the  schisms  among  Christians,  have  been 
charged,  justly  or  unjustly,  with  many  crimes  and  faults;  but  this  Abro/tan  was 
not  only  accused  of  no  criminal  act,  but  was  commended,  even  by  those  who 
viewed  him  as  warring  against  the  interests  of  the  church,  by  Cyprian,  Jerome 
and  others,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  philosophy.  See 
Cyprian,  Epist.  lii.  and  Ivii.  His  adversary  Cvmelius,  indeed  inveighs  ngainsi 
him  with  much  bitterness,  in  an  Epistle  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antiocti,  (^preserved 
in  part  by  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  244.  &c.)  ;  but  still  he  does 
not  impeach  his  life  or  moral  conduct.  And  nearly  all  the  charges  he  brings 
against  him,  great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  relate  to  the  intentions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  known  only  to  God :  and  some  of  the  charges  reflect  more  disgrace 
on  Cornelius  himself  than  NovcUian,  But  he  has  been  taxed  with  ambition ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  stirred  up  this  great  controversy,  merely  because  Cornelius 
received  most  votes  for  the  vacant  bishopric,  which  he  himself  coveted.  This 
is  an  old  charge ;  and  it  has  acquired  so  much  strength  and  authority  by  age 
that  all  the  moderns  repeat  it  with  entire  confidence ;  and  they  tell  us,  that 
Cornelius  and  Novatian  were  competitors  for  the  episcopate,  an4  that  the  latter 
failing  of  an  election,  disturbed  the  church,  in  his  lust  for  office.  But  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  pronounce  this  a  false  accusation ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  good 
proof  that  Novation  acted  in  bad  faith,  or  that  he  made  religion  a  cloak  for  his 
desire  of  distinction.  His  enemy,  Cornelius,  does  indeed  say  this,  (in  his  Epist 
apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  244.) :  n^o^^xeti  opi^o^i?oc  tmc  'ETitf-jco- 

TVS  0  Q*vfJi.a^t(,Q  owTOf,  Kat  K^vTrretf   Iv  latt/Tw  TJiir  T^oTtrH  rAvrtir  durou  Irt^ufxiap, 

Admirandus  ille  vir  episcopalis  loci  cupidiLate  jampridem  accensus,  et  prsecipi- 
tem  illam  ambitionem  suam  tegens,  diu  omnes  latuit  But  the  very  words  in 
which  he  is  here  accused,  carry  with  them  his  acquittal.  For  Cornelius  clearly 
shows,  that  he  concealed  his  ambition,  which  long  remained  unknown.  Now,  if 
this  was  true,  Novatian  certainly  did  nothing  from  which  his  desire  of  the  epis- 
copate could  be  inferred,  nor  could  he  have  labored  to  secure  votes  or  have 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  electors  and  draw  them  into  his  party.  For  the  man 
who  so  conceals  his  ambition,  that  everybody  believes  him  to  seek  no  self- 
aggrandisement,  cannot  surely  be  a  competitor  with  another  man  for  the 
[p.  614.]  episcopal  office.  But  Cornelius  supplies  us  with  still  stronger  testi- 
mony  to  the  innocence  of  his  adversary.  For  he  acknowledges,  that  when 
they  were  deliberating  at  Rome  respecting  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  Novatian 
declared  that  he  wished  some  other  person  than  C(nnielius  might  be  chosen,  he 
affirmed,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  himself  did  not  wish  for  the  office  : 

5Xa,i  'Eir.(nto«c  o/.i>t/^*i     Egregius  ille  vir  tremendis  quibusdam  sacrameniia 
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offifmaterai^  se  Episcopaium  non  concupiscere. — Now,  whoever  i  either  does  nor 
attempts  anything  that  could  awaken  a  suspicion  of  his  being  ambitious,  and 
morever  declares,  on  oath,  that  he  has  no  desire  of  the  episcopate,  can  not  possi- 
bly be  a  com]2jdtiior  for  the  episcopal  office.  But,  some  may  say :  The  vilhiin 
perjured  himself;  and  although  he  made  a  great  show  of  modesty,  yet  he  op- 
posed the  election  of  Cornelius,  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  to  himself. 
To  this  many  things  might  be  said  in  reply ;  I  will  mention  only  one.  NovO' 
Han  was  not  a  man  to  whom  a  suspicion  of  perjury  can  be  attached ;  he  was  a 
man,  whom  his  very  enemies  pronounced  upright,  inflexible  and  rigorous,  and 
whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  impiety  towards  God,  or  with  being  of  a  perverse 
and  irreligious  disposition.  What  then  could  Cornelius  have  designed  by  writing 
to  Fabian,  and  probably  to  others,  that  Novatian  had  long  secretly  burned  with 
desire  for  the  episcopal  office  ?  I  answer :  to  confirm  a  conjecture,  and  that  a 
very  dubious  and  intangible  one.  He  reasoned  in  this  manner :  Novatian^  on 
being  expelled  from  the  church,  allowed  himself  to  be  created  bishop  by  his 
adherents ;  therefore,  he  had  long  coveted  the  office  of  a  bishop,  although  he 
pretended  to  the  contrary.  How  fallacious  and  unworthy  of  a  bishop  such 
reasoning  is,  I  need  not  here  show.  There  would  indeed  be  a  little  plausibility 
in  it,  though  very  slight,  if  Novatian^  immediately  after  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius, had  wished  his  friends  to  create  him  also  a  bishop ;  a  thing  entirely  within 
his  power  to  effect  But  he  postponed  all  movements  for  erecting  a  new 
church,  and  patiently  awaited  the  decision  of  the  approaching  council.  And 
after  he  had  been  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  church,  together  with  his 
adherents,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  sin  in  his  taking  the  oversight  of  hia 
own  company.  The  invidious  representations  of  this  affair  by  Cornelius,  can 
not  at  this  day  be  refuted,  owing  to  the  want  of  documents ;  yet,  as  they  come 
from  an  enemy,  they  are  not  to  be  received  implicitly  by  those  who  would 
judge  equitably. 

Novatian,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  was  a  philosopher,  and  most  proba- 
bly a  Stoic.  From  the  account  Cornelius  gives  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  consequently,  gloomy,  austere,  and 
fond  of  retirement  Those  who  forsook  him  and  came  back  to  the  Romish 
church,  said  they  found  in  the  man,  what  Cornelius  calls  (apud  Eusebium^ 
p.  242.) :  rkf  dMonnafna-inf  »ai  Xt/xo^/xur,  which  Valerius  translates  abhorreniem 
ab  omni  societate  ferilatem,  el  lupinam  quamdam  amicitiam.  He  therefore  shunned 
society,  and  was  wolfish  towards  even  his  friends;  i.  e.  he  was  harsh,  [p.  515.] 
austere,  and  ungracious  in  his  intercourse.  That  these  things  were  objected  to 
him  with  truth,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  manners  like  these  are  entirely  accordant 
with  his  principles.  He  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  a  deep  melancholy, 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  from  which  he  hoped  to  be  recovered  by  the 
Christians.  At  least,  so  we  must  understand,  in  my  judgment,  wha^ 
has  stated,  (nor  will  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  opinions  and 
the  ancient  Christians,  understand  Cornelius  differently,) :  'A#«/  i 

yiyoftf  0  SatTetrac,  ^o/tnVac  in  durdv  xhi  o/xM0-at(  If  duvH  Xf^ 
atque  initium  credendi  ipsi  Satanas  in  ipsum  ingressus  atqt 
commoratus.    This  in  our  style  and  mode  of  speakingi  i 
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settled  melancholy  had  fastened  on  his  mind :  and  the  Christians  who  knew  him 
said,  that  an  evil  spirit  had  got  possession  of  him,  and  that  if  he  loould  profess 
Christ,  the  evil  spirit  toovdd  go  out  (f  him ;  so,  from  a  hope  of  recovering  his 
health,  he  profess^  Christianity,  Perhaps  his  melancholy  was  attended  by  con- 
vulsions. I  have  not  here  put  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  construction  on  the 
statement;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  Novatian  himself,  being  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
would  refer  his  malady  to  an  evil  spurit  This  notion  was  instilled  into  him  by 
the  Christians ;  who,  undoubtedly,  were  desirous  to  bring  a  man  of  such  cor- 
rect morals  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  they  gradually  made  liim  a  convert  to 
their  faith.  Impatient  of  his  malady,  Novatian  yielded  to  their  exhortations. 
But  by  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  church,  he  could  not  be  baptized  so  long 
as  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit.  Exorcists  were  there- 
fore sent  to  him,  to  expel  the  foul  demon  by  their  prayers.  But  they  failed  of 
success ;  and  Novatian  at  length  being  seized  with  a  threatening  disease,  while 
under  their  operations,  was  baptized  in  his  bed,  when  apparently  about  to  die. 
On  recovering  from  the  sickness,  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should 
in  health  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  his  sickness,  and  thus  persevere  in  the 
Christian  religion.  For,  as  Cornelius  invidiously  says  of  him,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  other  rites  prescribed  by  the  church,  and  be  con* 
firmed  by  the  bishop,  or  be  signed,  as  the  term  used  expresses  it  For  this  per- 
tinacity, and  disregard  of  the  Christian  regulations,  unquestionably  the  only  as- 
signable cause  must  have  been,  that  his  mind  was  fluctuating  between  the  phi- 
losophy ho  had  before  followed,  and  the  Christian  religion  which  he  had 
embraced  from  a  hope  of  recovering  his  health.  Nor  can  I  much  wonder  at 
this  dubitation :  for  the  Christians  had  assured  him  of  the  restoration  of  his 
health  by  the  exorcists,  who  had  failed  in  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  the 
bishop,  Fabian  perhaps,  a  while  after,  made  him  a  presbyter  in  his  church,  con- 
trary to  the  ^vishes  of  the  whole  body  of  priests,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the 
church.  (See  Cornelius,  apud  Euseb.  1.  c.  p.  246.)  It  was  altogether  irregular 
and  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  to  admit  a  man  to  the  priestly  office,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  bed ;  that  is,  who  had  been  merely  sprinkled,  and  had  not 
[p.  616.]  been  wholly  immersed  in  water  in  the  ancient  method.  For  by  many, 
and  especially  by  the  Roman  Christians,  the  baptism  of  Clinicks,  (so  they 
called  those,  who,  lest  they  should  die  out  of  the  church,  were  baptized  on  a 
sick  bed,)  was  accounted  less  perfect,  and  indeed  less  valid,  and  not  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This  also  was  even  more  strange  and  unheard 
of,  that  a  man  should  be  admitted  among  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  who  disregarded  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  pertinaciously  rejected 
the  authority  and  confirmation  of  the  bishop.  The  belief  of  this  age  was, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  by  the  confirmation  or  signing  of  the  bishop ; 
so  that  all  those  lacked  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  baptism  had  not  been  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  bishop,  by  prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  and  other  rites. 
Ample  proof  of  this  is  given  by  Cornelius,  who  expressly  states,  that  Novatian 
was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because  he  neglected  the  signing  of  tho 
bishop.  To«/TOw  J'h  f*»  Tt/;twK,  ir<3f  iv  tou  iylov  wiv/ugLrot  Iruyty  JJoc  autem 
(the  signing  of  the  bishop,)  minime  percepto,  quo  tandem  modo  Spiritum  sanc^ 
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turn  -potml  aeeipen  J  The  Roman  blshnp,  thtrorore,  comniitted  a  great  fnalt, 
by  conferring  the  honored  office  of  a  presbyter  on  ■  man,  who  resistod  the  laws 
of  tho  church,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  dfatitute  of  the  Holy  Spirii,  And 
not  only  the  body  of  preabylera,  but  aJho  llie  people,  perceivtd  the  magnitude 
of  this  fault;  and  both  entreated  the  bishop  not  to  confer  that  honor  upon 
Novaiian.  But  1  csn  easily  eee,  what  may  have  induced  the  prelate  lo  violalo 
the  laws  of  the  cburah  in  regard  to  thU  man.  He  feared  leBt  the  man  <-hould 
Torsake  the  Cbriatliul  religion  and  revert  to  his  former  errors,  of  which  di-poni- 
tion  he  had  perfaap*  ^Iren  eome  proofs.  And  therefore,  to  bind  him  to  the 
church,  and  prevent  his  apostatizing,  he  conferred  Ihia  honor  upon  him.  In 
thii  opinion  1  am  much  confirmed  by  what  is  stated  by  Comtliut,  (apud  Evstb. 
p.  346.)  that  Noialian  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  immcdialely  at'iet 
receiving  baptism:  nirtirrit  sutifiud-n  tiu  mu/iuTifitv  titi  ^i^n  iw 
Jiir.iTtw,  (which  is. not  badly  tranalalcd  by  Valesius):  Post auseepliim  baptif. 
mun  (propeily^ias- torn  ai  he  had  belieced}  Pretbyleri gradum  futrat  eojUfculux, 
idqut  fer  gratiam  epiicopi.  Very  jastly  uald  to  be  by  the  favor  of  ike  bishop : 
for  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  to  admit  a  man  lo 
the  office  of  presbyter  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  buptized,  and  before  he  had 
filled  the  ofiice  of  deacon.  This  T«ry  honorary  and  unusual  bcnevoleni'e  of  the 
bishop,  retained  Notalian  in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  so  heal  and  confirm  hia 
diseased  mind,  as  wholly  to  extinguish  all  propensity  to  leave  the  church.  For, 
on  the  rise  of  the  Decian  persecution,  when  the  dencons  called  on  him  lo  qnit 
hia  chamber,  where  he  kept  shut  up,  and  perform  the  functions  of  o  presbyter 
among  his  toiling  and  oppressed  brethren,  he  refused  to  do  it;  nay,  openly  de- 
clared, that  the  office  of  presbyter  was  irksome  to  him,  and  that  he  hud  Ihoughia 
of  returning  again  to  hia  philosophy :  M>  yi^  Iti  jliaKititi  tfirfiiTifii  I»ai 
(f(,  itiftt  yif  Iiiai  tUksrstdi  ifirtif.  Reipondil,  non  amjiliut  te  relle  [p.  617.] 
preibylerum  efte,  sed  aiteriui  philaiophia:  amorc  teneri. — I  have  introduced  these 
remarks  on  the  life  of  Novatian,  because  they  show  that  he  was  far  from  being 
an  evil-minded  man,  though  he  was  of  a  melancholy  and  ungular  character ; 
and  they  explain  the  cause  of  that  schism  which  originutcd  from  him.  iVora- 
tian  wrote  much,  but  nothing  that  has  reached  us,  except  a  tract  de  TrmiUUe ; 
which  is  commonly  printed  with  the  works  of  TertuUian,  and,  a  few  years 
ainco,  was  published  separately,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Jackcan,  in 
London.  But  some  learned  men  contend,  and  not  without  opparent  reason, 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Novatian  was  the  author  of  this  Irnct. 

(3)  That  the  African  presbyter  Nocalus,  who  fled  from  Carthage  to  Rome  to 
avoid  the  sentence  of  Cypruin,  became  an  associate  and  a  coadjutor  of  jVora/iiin, 
procured  him  many  friends,  and  with  vast  zeal  and  i  >Tort  clieri'hcd  nnd  pra- 
motod  his  cause,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  EpisUi.'n  of  C'j/jn-rim,  by  Jmriw, 
by  Paeian,  and  many  others.     Xovalian,  a  man   fjloomy  nnd  retirii:  id 

have  given  way  to  admonition,  or  would  have  been  (easily  amcWi'  "t 

hia  irreaolute  mind  been  excited  and  fordfied  by  Uie  various  tfjll^  '*' 

factious,  active,  eloquent  man,  an  adept  at  kindling  the  pi 
enced,  undoubtedly,  by  hia  hatred  of  Cyprian,  the  |inrl(t*n  A 
DecBMltj  also  arged  NotatoM  to  embrace  and  debadtli 
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al)  hift  ra:|^:.  aad  rrea  ^>  lAe  c^cib-Hs^L:?  of  a  sev  chnrcfa  it  Rome.  He  had 
nrpune>i  to  &>=:«  as  :o  a  hive::  c^  seegnij.  is  ord^  lo  be  safe  from  the  shafU 
of  Cjiri^Ti  aiid  the  AfneuL^.  Bsi  if  0.«nt«iKJL  tde  ioiimite  of  his  adversary, 
lihoa'd  c.>::'i^ae  a:  tae  hefti  of  lae  R'>akh  diiccb.  be  bimse'.f  would  most  as- 
Mired^j  be  rejecu^  aad  exp«^>d  from  iL  h  ins  therefo/e  neceasary  for  him 
either  to  ^ttk  asoUier  a«Tl::a.  or  to  caase  Oamnivs  to  be  deposed  from  the 
bi^hoprw,  or  laailj.  to  esiiablisa  x  ner  ch^reh  ia  vhich  he  would  find  shelter. 
He  therefore,  more  for  his  own  saieSv.  tins  for  the  honor  of  yoniiaru  prevailed 
bv  his  eIo-;^aeaee  on  the  Romaa  covess^j'^  L  e.  on  thai  portion  of  the  rhareh 
whii-h  (^jsaes<ed  the  greatest  iadscDce  and  eSdeDcr,  to  plaee  themselves  in 
oppo«ino3  to  C<muius;  a  tiiicg.  which  Avrarioii  either  eoold  not*  or  would  not 
aittrmpL  Sajs  Cj^fftian  (Epist.  xlix.  p.  62^0 :  \ovato  iiline  a  Tobis  recedente, 
id  e<i%  procella  et  torbioe  recedente.  ex  parte  illie  qutes  facta  est,  et  glorion  ao 
bon:  corif*?«iOres,  fvi  de  eociesia  ulo  ittctanle  dtsensaeraitt,  posteaqnam  ille  ah 
a.';«  cl^eftiiii,  ad  eccle«iam  revertemnt.  The  same  man,  and  not  AOTa/ton, 
mr.o  v^'*  a  qrijet  man,  thooTh  au^itere  and  rigid,  indneed  a  portion  of  the 
p.-op'e  at  Rome  to  abandon  Comeiius,  Says  Cyprian  :  simtlia  et  paria  Romae 
moiitus  etit,  quae  Cartliagine,  a  elero  portionem  plebb  avellens.  fraternitatia 
bene  ^bt  cohaerentis  et  se  invicem  diligentis  coiicordiam  j(ci:u]en&  He  al^ 
[p.  518.]  persuaded  ymatian,  a  timid  man,  and  perhaps  reluctating,  to  allow 
himiielf  Uj  be  created  bishop:  Qot  istic  (at  Carthage.)  adver^us  ecclesiam  dia- 
coniim  fecerat,  illic  (at  Rome^  episcopum  fecit ;  L  e.  he  ceased  not  to  urge 
Aatatian  and  his  friends,  until  he  prevailed  with  the  latter  to  elect  a  bishop,  and 
with  the  former  to  take  upon  him  that  office.  He  likewise  consented  to  be  de- 
spatched to  Africa,  with  others,  by  the  new  bishop ;  and  thus  empowered,  he 
established,  at  Carthage  and  otiier  places,  bishop?  adhearing  to  the  \o\*atian 
party.  Every  thing  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  active  yoaxitts,  and 
nothing  or  but  little  by  \t'vaiiaTL  These  acts  were  criminal,  and  tiiey  indicate 
a  turbulent  spirit,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  more  solicitous  for  victory  and 
Bclf-advancemcnt  than  for  either  truth  or  tranquility.  Neither  would  I  become 
the  patron  of  the  man :  and  yet  there  is  one  thing,  in  which  he  appears  to  me 
less  culpable  than  is  commonly  thought  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  whom 
I  have  read,  add  this  to  his  other  crimes,  that  at  Rome  he  approved  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  he  maintained  in  Africa:  whence  lh«>y  con- 
clude, that  he  showed  his  malignity,  by  this  whiffling  and  inconsistent  course : 
At  Carthage,  say  they,  he  was  mild  and  lenient  to  the  lapsed,  and  thought  they 
ought,  especially  such  of  them  as  presented  Certificates  of  Peace,  to  be  kindly 
received,  and  be  admitted  to  the  church  and  to  the  Lord's  supper,  without  un- 
dergoing penance;  and  this  was  intended  to  vex  Cyprian.  But  at  Rome,  with 
Novalian,  he  excluded  the  lapsed  forever  from  the  church;  and  was  so  austere 
and  uncompassionate,  in  order  to  overthrow  CfimeUus.  Now  whether  the 
learned  have  judged  correctly  in  this  matter,  I  very  much  doubt  Cyprian,  the 
most  bitter  of  Novatus^  enemies,  enumerates  all  his  faults,  real  or  fictitious,  in  a 
long  catalogue ;  but  he  does  not  mention  this.  Such  silence  in  his  enemy,  is 
ftlono  sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  clear  his  memory  from  this  charge.  Cyprian 
likewise  touches  on  the    opinion,  which,  after  the  example  of  Novatian,  he 
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maintained  at  Rome:  but  he  does  not  add,  that  while  in  Africa  he  held  a  diffcr- 
mt  and  opposite  opinion :  which  he  would  doubtless  have  not  omitted,  if  AV)i-a- 
ius  could  be  justly  charged  with  the  uiconsistency.  With  an  affectation  of  wit, 
Cyprian  says :  Damnare  nunc  andet  sacrificantium  manus,  (i.  e.  he  denies  that 
persons  who  have  sacrifioed  with  their  hands,  should  be  received  again  into  tlie 
church,)  cum  sit  ipse  nocentior  pedibus,  (i.  e.  when  he  had  himself  been  more 
^ilty  with  bis  feet :  very  bad  taste !)  quibus  filius  qui  nascebatur  occisus  est 
NataUis  was  reported  to  have  kicked  his  pregnant  wife  in  her  abdomen.  Cy- 
prian  would  have  used  other  language,  if  Novatus  had  been  chargeable  with 
changing  his  opinions  respecting  the  lapsed.  He  would  have  said:  Damnare 
nunc  audei  smcrificaniium  manus,  quum  pedes  eorum  aniea  osculatus  sit,  (he  now 
dares  condemn  the  hands  of  sacrificers,  whereas  before  he  kissed  their  feet) 
This  compansoQ  would  have  more  force  and  more  truth.  The  learned  have  no 
other  reason  for  believing  that  Novaius  at  Rome  condemned  the  lapsed,  whom 
in  Africa  he  patronized,  except  their  persuasion,  that  he  was  one  of  the  five 
presbyters,  who  deserted  Cyprian  at  Carthage ;  for  Cyprian  complains  of  them, 
that  they  were  too  indulgent  towards  the  lapsed.  But  we  have  before  shown 
that  Novatus  was  not  one  of  them ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  had  his  [p.  519.] 
contest  with  Cyprian,  long  before  the  five  presbyters  had  theirs. 

(3)  Of  the  Roman  council,  in  which  Novalian  was  condemned  and  ejected 
from  the  church,  an  account  is  given  by  Cyprian,  (£pist  lii.)  by  Eusebius,  and 
by  others  of  the  aneients.  Nofvatian  was  present ;  but  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree  with  the  bishops,  that  pardon  should  be  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tians who  lapsed  in  the  time  of  persecution.  He  had  not  always  held  the  same 
opinion;  for  before  his  contest  with  Cornelius,  he  bad  decided  that  pardon 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  lapsed,  who  relented,  confessed,  and  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  penalties.  This  we  learn,  not  only  from  Cyprian,  (Epist 
lii.)  but  also  from  others.  But,  ia  the  heat  of  contention,  as  often  happens, 
he  insensibly  became  more  strenuous  than  he  was  before.  We  are  informed, 
Qot  only  by  Cyprian,  but  also  by  Socrates,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  28.  p.  245.) 
that  Navalian^s  reason  for  opposing  the  advancement  of  Cornelius  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  was,  that  he  held  friendly  intercourse  with  the  lapsed,  before  they 
had  made  satisfaction  to  the  church.  Nor  does  Cyprian  venture  to  deny  thai 
fact,  but  only  to  apologise  for  it  He  says,  (Eplst  HI  p.  69)  :  Scd  et  quod 
passim  (here  passim  is  equivalent  to  promiscue)  communicare  sacrificatis  Corne- 
lius tibi  nundatus,  hoc  etiam  de  apostatarum  fictis  rumoribus  nascitur.  He 
here  seems  to  deny  the  fact ;  but  a  little  afterwards,  he  admits  pretty  plainly, 
that  Ccmelius  had  given  reconciliation  to  the  lapsed  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
had  not  required  of  them  to  do  penance  when  restored  to  health.  Si  qui  infir- 
mitatibus  occupantur,  illis,  sicut  placuit,  in  periculo  subvenitur.  And  that  he 
treated  the  Libellatici  with  still  greater  lenity,  is  also  not  dissembled.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  a  sheer  fiction,  that  Novatian  charged  upon  Cornelius,  Perhaps 
some,  at  Rome,  were  less  cautious  than  Cyprian  in  their  defence  of  Cornelius, 
and  while  they  admitted  the  charge  to  its  full  extent,  contended  that  it  was  a 
trt\ial  fault,  and  not  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  bishop.  By  the  reasoning 
of  these  men^  the  bilious  and  morose  Novatian  was  so  irritated,  that  he  afiirmedi 
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at  last,  that  the  lapsed  ought  to  be  forever  excluded  from  communion  with  the 
bishop  and  the  church  ;  and  in  this  way  he  aimed  to  strip  the  bishop^e  advocates 
of  all  arguments  in  his  favor.  And  having  assumed  this  ground  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  he  afterwards  would  not  abandon  it,  lest  he  should  appear  vacillat- 
ing and  unstable  in  his  opinions.  And  undoubtedly,  Natatus  urged  bim  not  to 
yield  to  any  admonitions. 

(4)  I  will  not  enumerate  the  patrons  and  favorers  of  Novation,  some  of 
whom  were  men  of  high  character,  nor  trace  the  progress  of  the  sect.  It  ap- 
pears from  Socrates,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  28.  p.  245.)  that  the  Epistles,  which 
Novaiian  sent  throughout  the  Christian  world,  had  great  effect  on  the  minds  of 
many,  and  drew  them  over  to  his  party.  From  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi. 
c.  44.  p.  246.  et  c.  46.  p.  248.)  it  appears,  that  Fabius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  many  others,  leaned  towards  his  opinions,  from  fear  lest  too  great  indul- 
[p.  520.]  gence  to  the  lapsed  should  produce  peril  and  damage  to  the  church. 
It  also  appears,  that  the  Novatians  collected  congregations  of  considerable 
magnitude,  first  in  Africa,  and  then  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Phrygia.  And  the 
causes  of  this  success  are  noticed  by  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Socrates  remarks  in  the  passage  before  cited,  the  severity  of  the  sect  towards 
those  who  stained  their  characters  by  sin,  procured  for  it  a  high  estimation 
among  those  very  studious  of  piety.  And  then,  the  gravity,  and  the  purity  of 
morals,  which  most  of  their  teachers  exhibited,  could  not  fail  to  procure  for 
them  respect  from  the  people.  And  hence,  ConstarUine  the  Great  exempted 
them  from  the  liabilities  of  the  other  heretics ;  and,  by  a  law  enacted  A.  D.  326. 
(inserted  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  vL  p.  124.)  he  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
temples  and  property  they  had  legitimately  acquired.  But  the  subsequent  em- 
perors were  not  equally  indulgent  to  them ;  and  a  law  of  the  younger  Theodo- 
sius,  A.  D.  423,  (found  also  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  202.)  decreed 
the  same  penalties  against  them,  as  against  the  other  sects.  He  had  previously, 
in  the  year  413,  enacted  a  severe  law  against  a  branch  of  the  Novatian  sect, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatians  or  Protopaschites.  The  name  waa  taken 
from  one  Sabbatius,  who,  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  separated 
from  the  other  Novatians,  because  he  thought  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  See  Ja.  Gothofred  on 
the  Codex  Theodos.  (tom.  vi.  p.  222.)  From  the  fifth  century,  it  appears,  the 
sect  gradully  died  away ;  and  yet  some  slight  relics  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
sixth  century. 

§  XVI.  The  Novatian  Doctrines.  As  to  the  Christian  religion, 
generally,  there  was  no  disagreement  between  the  Novatians  and 
other  Christians.  But  that  which  especially  distinguished  them 
from  the  great  body  of  Christians  was,  that  they  denied  a  re- 
admission  into  the  church,  to  all  who  fell  into  the  greater  sins 
after  ])aptism,  and  especially  to  those  who,  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution,  revolted  from  Christ  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods:  and 
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yet  thej  did  not  exclude  these  persons  from  all  hope  of  eternal 
salvation.(*)  In  close  connection  with  this  doctrine  was  another, 
that  they  could  not  look  upon  a  church  as  anything  short  of  an 
assembly  of  unoflTending  persons ;  persons  who,  since  they  first 
entered  the  church,  had  not  defiled  themselves  with  any  sin 
which  could  expose  them  to  eternal  death.  And  this  error 
obliged  them  to  regard  all  associations  of  Christians,  that  allowed 
great  oflfenders  to  return  to  their  communion,  (that  is,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,)  as  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  churches,  and  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  thus  [p.  521.] 
arrogating  to  themselves  alone,  the  appellation  of  a  genuine  and 
pure  church.  And  this  they  ventured  publicly  to  proclaim.  For 
they  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Caihari  {the  Pure),  there- 
by obviously  stigmatizing  all  other  Christians  as  impure  and 
defiled ;  and  they  re-baptized  the  Christians  who  came  over  to 
them,  thereby  signifying  that  the  baptisms  of  the  churches  from 
which  they  dissented  were  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony.^)  The 
other  things  reported  concerning  the  faith  of  this  sect,  are  either 
uncertain,  or  altogether  incredible. 

(1)  Of  the  ancient  writers  who  mention  and  condemn  the  principal  error  of 
Notalian,  respecting  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  lapsed  Christians  from  the 
church,  some  express  themselves  obscurely  and  ambiguously,  and  others  seem 
to  disagree  with  each  other.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  moderns,  also, 
in  treating  of  the  Novatians,  should  vary  in  their  statements,  and  advance  di- 
verse opinions.  Thip,  in  general,  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Novatian  and  his 
adherents  excluded  for  ever  from  the  church,  those  who  fell  into  sins  after  bap- 
tism. But  there  are  two  things  which  admit  of  dispute:  Firsts  who  were 
meant  by  the  Lapsed? — Secondly,  whether  he  excluded  the  lapsed  from  the 
church  only,  or  also  from  heaven  and  eternal  salvation  ?  As  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  certain  that  the  contest  between  Cornelius  and  Novatian,  in  its  origin,  re- 
lated solely  to  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  the  Dccian  persecution.  And  yet 
it  is  no  less  certain,  that  Novatian,  as  Cyprian  gravely  charges  upon  him, 
(Epist.  UL  p.  74.)  placed  all  persons  whatever,  whose  conduct  showed  a  de- 
ficiency of  Christian  firmness,  in  one  and  the  same  predicament ;  and  he  in- 
flicted the  same  penalties  on  the  Liltellatici  as  on  the  Sacrificali  and  the  Thuri- 
foali.  And  as  the  laws  of  the  ancient  church  considered  certain  other  trans- 
gressors, especially  adulterers  and  murderers,  as  equally  guilty  with  the  apos- 
tates, Novalian,  also,  seems  to  have  comprehended  them  all  in  one  sentence, 
and  to  have  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  for  ever  closed  against  others,  as 
well  as  against  apostates.  And  those  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fiftli  contnrlcs, 
who  mention  this  Novatian  doctrine,  whether  they  refute  it,  or  only  explain  it. 
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all  80  understood  it,  telling  us  that  Novatian  prohibited  all  persons,  gailty  of 
any  great  fault,  from  re-admissiou  to  the  church.  And  this  rule  certainly  was 
practised  by  the  Novatian  churches  in  those  centuries.  This  is  most  explicitly 
affirmed  by  Asclepiades,  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century 
(apud  Sacratem^  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  25 ;  p.  367.) :  'E«TOf  tow  in^u^At  zit 

BXXat   roWal  xttru  rd;  yfA^^s   ii9-ir  ifjtA^rUt  ir^Of  ^dvarop,   i'i*  is   vf**ts  juh    wfii 

roiis  x\)ift»6tHi  if*u5  J^i  »cU  rovs  xeti«ovf  <iTo»Ai£sjuir.  Pneter  sacrifieium  idolo- 
[p.  522.]  rum  sunt  et  alia  multa  peccata  ad  mortem,  ut  loquuntur  scripturse, 
propter  quae  vos  quidem  clericos,  nos  vero  etiam  laicos  a  communione  remove- 
mus.  In  nearly  the  same  manner,  AcesiuSy  another  Novatian  bishop,  explains 
the  views  of  his  sect,  (apud  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  10 ;  p.  38).  He  says, 
that  from  the  times  of  Decius,  there  prevailed  among  his  people  tkis  austeram 
legem  {awrnfiu  xdrorof) :  Neminem,  qui  post  baptismum  ejusmodi  crimen  ad- 
miserit.  quod  pecatum  ad  mortem  divinae  scripturse  pronuntiant,  ad  divinorum 
mysteriorum  communionem  admitti  oportere.  None  of  the  ancients,  so  fur  as  I 
know,  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sins  which  the  Novatians  accounted  mortal; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  not  fully  known  how  far  their  discipline  reached,  though  all 
pronounce  it  tery  rigid.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  xxxtx.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  636.) 
is  dissatisfied,  because  they  did  not  include  avarice  among  the  mortal  sins,  since 
the  Scriptures  pronounce  this  sin  as  great  as  that  of  Pagan  worship,  and  declare 
it  to  be  a  species  of  idolatry.  But  the  good  man  is  mistaken.  The  Novatians 
did  not  punish  vicious  mental  habits,  such  as  avarice  and  the  like,  but  acts  con- 
travening any  of  the  greater  commands  of  God,  or  what  are  called  crimes, 
Gregory,  also,  in  the  same  Oration,  states  that  the  Novatians  reckoned  second 
marriages  among  mortal  sins ;  which  is  attested  by  Epiphanius^  Augustine^ 
Theodoret,  and  many  others.  Neither  is  this  utterly  false ;  for  Siocrates,  who 
was  well  versed  in  Novatian  affairs,  informs  us,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  22 ;  p. 
288.)  that  not  all  the  Novatians,  but  only  those  of  Phrygia,  excommunicated 
the  persons  who  contracted  second  marriages.  This  fact  suggests  to  us  the  ori« 
gin  and  source  of  this  custom.  There  were  followers  of  MorUamis  still  residing 
in  Phrygia,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  they  condemned  second  marriages.  These 
mixed  with  the  Novatians,  whom  they  admired  for  their  severe  discipline,  so 
congenial  to  their  own  practice,  and  undoubtedly  persuaded  them  to  adopt  this 
part  of  the  Montanist  discipline. — It  is  therefore  beyond  a  question,  that  the  No- 
vatian church,  in  its  maturity,  refused  to  commune,  not  only  with  apostitizing 
Christians,  but  also  with  all  persons  guilty  of  the  grosser  sins.  But  the  inquiry 
still  remains,  whether  the  church,  at  its  commencement,  and  also  the  founder  of 
it,  held  the  same  opinion.  That  there  is  ground  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  ap. 
pears  from  the  62d  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  who  sometimes  speaks  as  if  Novatian  al- 
lowed a  place  in  his  church  to  adulterers,  and  to  other  equally  great  sinners, 
and  excluded  only  deserters  of  Christianity,  or  apostates.  He  says,  (p.  74.)  - 
Aut  si  80  cordis  et  renis  scrutatorem  constituit  et  judicem  (Novatianus),  per 
omnia  ojqualiter  judicet  -  -  et  fraudatorcs  et  mcrchos  a  latere  atque  a  comitatu 
8Uo  HO|)aret,  quando  multo  et  gravior  et  pejor  sit  mti?ehi,  quam  libellatici  caussa, 
cum  hie  nocOHsitate,  ille  volqntate  peccaverit.  A  little  alitor  he  adds :  Nee  sibi 
in  Ik)c  novi  hajreUci  blandiantur,  quod  se  dicant  idololatris  non  communicare. 
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qiundo  sint  apud  illos  adulter!  et  fraudatores,  qui  teneantur  idololatriae  [p.  523.] 
erimine,  secundum  Apoatolum.  And  a  little  after:  Ita  fit,  ut  si  peccato  alteriua 
inquiDari  alterum  dlcunt,  et  idololatriam  delinquentis  ad  non  delinquentem 
tranaire  sua  asseveratione  contendunt,  excusnri  secundum  suam  voccm  non 
poasint  ab  idololatriae  erimine,  cum  constet  de  Apostolica  probatione  moechos 
et  traadatores,  quibus  illi  communicant,  idololatras  esse.  One  cursorily  reading 
these  passages,  might  easily  fall  into  the  belief  that  Novatian  tolerated  adulter-' 
ert  and  defrauders  in  his  congregation,  or  did  not  forbid  this  class  of  offenders, 
after  undergoing  the  penances  prescribed  by  the  church,  to  be  again  received 
among  the  brethren;  and,  therefore,  that  he  closed  the  doors  of  the  church  only 
against  falsifiers  of  their  faith.  But,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  one  who  shall 
attentively  and  sagaciously  examine  all  that  Cyprian  says  on  the  subject,  will 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  is  not  treating  of  manifest  aduUerers  and 
d^rauders,  but  only  of  clandestine  and  concealed  ones;  and  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  this :  It  may  be  that  there  are  dishonest  men  among  the  followers  of 
Novatian,  who,  while  they  profess  chastity  and  uprightness,  secretly  defile  them- 
selves with  adultery  and  fraudulent  dealing :  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  there 
are  such  degenerate  Christians  contaminating  all  societies  of  Christians,  and,  of 
course,  also  the  Novatians.  If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  Novatians  maintain,  that 
a  man  becomes  a  sinner  himself,  by  associating  fraternally  with  a  sinner,  the 
Novatians  must  be  in  perpetual  peril,  and  may  not  escape  the  stains  and  spots 
of  sin,  whatever  pains  they  may  take.  That  such  is  the  import  of  Cyprian's 
reasoning,  is,  I  think,  manifest  from  the  first  part  of  it :  Si  se  cordis  et  renis 
scrutatorem  dicit  et  constituit  Novatianus,  fraudatores  et  mccchos  a  latere  suo 
separet  Had  he  been  speaking  of  persons,  whose  adulteries  and  crimes  were 
publicly  known,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  searching  the  heart  and  the 
reins,  in  order  to  discriminate  the  evil  doers  from  the  other  Christians.  But  for 
detecting  and  discriminating  secret  adulterers  and  defrauders,  a  sngacity  more 
than  human,  an  exploration  of  the  hearts  of  men  was  requisite.  To  siiow  how 
difficult  it  is  to  remove  all  sinners  from  the  congregation  of  the  just,  Cyprian 
selected  two  out  of  many  crimes,  adultery  and  fraud,  which  are  commonly  com- 
mitted with  80  much  secrecy  and  caution,  as  to  escape  public  notice.  There  are, 
indeed,  in  this  same  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  the  following  words,  relative  to  adul- 
terers :  Quibus  tamen  et  ipsis  poenitentia  conceditur  et  lamentandi  ac  satisfaci- 
endi  spes  relinquitur  secundum  ipsum  Apostolum,  2  Cor.  xii.  Some  learned 
men  think  that  these  words  warrant  the  belief,  that  Novatian  allowed  adulterers 
to  expect  a  re-admission  to  the  church.  But,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  most  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  For,  so  far  is  this  passage  from  showing  that  Novatian  allowed 
a  reconciliation  to  adulterers,  that  it  does  not  show  that  all  other  Christians, 
except  Novatians,  would  receive  them.  Cyprian  says  no  more  than  this,  that 
8l  Paul  left  to  adulterers  a  hope  of  penitence  and  satisfaction.  And,  [p.  624.] 
therefore,  although  the  controversy  commenced  with  those  unfaithful  Christians, 
who  apostatized  in  the  Decian  persecution,  yet,  it  is  most  probable,  that  tho 
Novatian  church,  from  its  origin,  decided  that  all  persons  violating  the  principal 
law6  of  God,  after  baptism,  ought  for  ever  to  be  excluded  from  the  assembly 
of  tl<e  brethreiL 
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I  come  now  to  the  other  point,  on  which  I  stated  there  was  room  for  some 
doubt  A  great  number  of  modem  writers  tell  us,  that  Novalian  cut  off  all  those 
w^ho  fell  into  the  greater  sins  after  baptism,  not  only  from  the  hope  of  re-admis. 
sion  to  the  church,  but  likewise  from  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.     And  thej 
have  respectable  authorities  for  their  assertion,  in  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  namely,  EusebiuSj  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  241.)  Jerome,  (in  lovinia- 
num,  c.  2.)  and  all  those  who  affirm  (and  there  are  many  that  do  so,)  that  Ao- 
vatian  discarded  and  abolbhed  all  penances.    But  the  more  carefully  I  examine 
the  best  and  most  reliable  documents  of  this  controversy,  the  more* certain  do  I 
feel,  that  Novation  was  not  so  destitute  of  clemency,  and  that  those  who  so  repre- 
sent him,  attribute  to  him  a  consequence,  which  they  deduce  from  his  principles, 
but  which  ke  did  not  allow.    Very  many  in  that  age  believed,  that  the  road  to 
heaven  was  open  only  to  members  of  the  church,  and  that  those  who  were 
without  the  church  must  die  with  no  hope  of  eternal  salvation:  and  therefore 
they  baptised  Catechumens,  if  dangerously  sick,  before  the  regularly  appointed 
time ;  and  they  restored  to  the  church  the  unfaithful  or  the  lapsed  Christians, 
when  alarmingly  sick,  without  any  penances  or  satisfaction,  lest  they  should 
perish  for  ever.  Our  Cyprian  decides,  (Epist  liL  p.  71.)  thus;  Extra  ecdesiam 
constitutuSy  et  ab  unitate  atque  cariiate  ditisus^  coronari  in  morte  non  poteril.     As 
there  were  many  holding  this  doctrine,  they  must  have  reasoned  thus:  Novatian 
would  leave  the  lapsed  to  die  excluded  from  the  church :  but  there  is  no  hope 
of  s:ilvation  to  those  out  of  the  church.    Therefore  he  excluded  the  lapsed,  not 
only  from  the  church  but  also  from  heaven.    Novaiiany  however,  rejected  this 
concluHion,  and  did  not  wholly  tike  from  the  lapsed  all  hope  of  making  their 
peace  with  God.     For  this  assertion,  our  first  great  authority  is  Cyprian,  who 
otherwise  exaggerates  the  Novatian  error  quite  too  much.     He  says,  (Epist  liL 
p.  75.)  :  O  haerctioae  institutionis  inefiieax  et  vana  traditio !  hortari  ad  satisfac- 
tionis  poonitcntiam  et  subtrahere  de  satisfactione  medicinam,  dicere  fratribus 
nostris,  plango  et  lacrym.'w  funde,  el  diebus  ac  noctibus  ingemisce,  et  pro  ab- 
luondo  ot  purgiuulo  delicto  tuo  largiter  et  frequenter  operare,  sed  extra  ecde- 
hiani  jHist  omnia  ista  niorioris ;  quaeounque  ad  pacem  pertinent  facies,  sed  nuU 
Inm  paooni  quam  quaeris  acoipics.  Quis  non  stitim  pereat,  quis  non  ipsa  despe- 
rations dotioiat,  quis  non  aninuun  suum  a  proposito  lamentationis  avertit  ?  And 
nftor  illustrating  tlioj^e  thoughts  with  his  usual  eloquence,  he  concludes  thus: 
[p.  ft^t").)  Quod  si  invonimus  (in  the  scriptures,)  a  poenitentia  agenda  neminem 
dobon^  proliibcri  -  -  adniittendus  eat  plangentium  gemitus  et  poenitentiae  fruotus 
dolontibus  non  noijandus.    So  tlu»n  .Voivi/iif/i  exhorted  sinners  ejected  from  the 
clnm'h  to  woop,  to  pray,  to  j:riovo  over  their  sins,  in  short  to  exercise  penitence. 
Hut  why  dill  ho  so,  it'  he  In^lieved  then*  was  no  hojK»  of  salvation  for  the  lapsed? 
rndiMibtedly,  ho  urirod  sinners  to  tears  and  iHMiiteneo,  that  thev  miffht  move 
Go.l  to  have  eoiups>ion  on  them,  or,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  {ut  delictum  ab» 
/w.'vw'  ft  yur^z.trrjU.^  to  ir.isS  nfui  pur-j^e  awiu  thir  sin.    Therefore,  he  did  not 
close  up  heaven  against  them,  but  only  the  doors  of  the  churvh:  and  he  belie- 
ved,  that  iiod  \\m\  n^-^erved  to  himself  the  ju>wer  of  pardoninar  the  greater  sini 
eonuniMed  atter  baptism.     .\nd  this  opinion  of  their  master,  his  diseiples  con- 
linuvsl  to  retain.     Tho  Novatian  bisliop  .AiY5iujf,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
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presence  of  Constantine  the  Great,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Socratm^ 
(Hist  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  39.)  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  his  sect :  'Etc 

dAXi  icafh  Tov    Biov    ixii^to'^aii   tou   i'ufafjiifou   kHi    i^oua-taw    i^orros   o-uy^etpuf 

ifAafriifxaTa,  Ad  poenitentiam  quidem  invitandos  esse  peccatores,  remissionis 
yero  spem  non  a  sacerdotibus  expectare  debere,  vermn  a  Deo,  qui  solus  jus 
potestatemque  habet  dimittendi  peccata.  A  similar  statement  by  Asclepiades, 
another  Novatian  bishop,  is  found  in  Socraies^  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viL  c.  25.  p.  367.) : 
01(3  fihm  rif  wvyjfjtafnrn  i/AofrtHw  ixirflxovrti,  Soli  Deo  potestatem  condonandi 
relinquimus.  And  Socrates  himself,  (L.  iv.  c.  28.  p.  245.)  obviously  explains 
the  doctrine  of  Novatian  in  the  same  manner.  Let  us  now  rest  upon  these 
lucid  and  strong  testimonies,  and  not  vainly  strive  to  enervate  them,  as  some 
learned  men  do,  by  other  far  inferior  and  less  explicit  testimonies.  This,  how- 
ever,  I  must  not  disguise,  that  from  the  very  testimonies  which  in  some  measure 
vindicate  the  Novatian  sect,  it  appears,  that  this  species  of  Christians  did  noi 
hold  out  to  sinners  a  sure  and  undoubting  hope  of  salvation.  They  would  not 
indeed,  have  the  persons  whom  the  church  excluded,  sink  into  utter  despair;  but, 
while  committing  their  case  to  God  alone,  and  urging  them  to  persevere  in  their 
penitence  through  life,  they  declared  that  the  lapsed  might  hope^  but  must  not 
feel  assured,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  promise  any  thing  certain  in  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  God.  This  surely  was  sufficiently  hard  and  discouraging. 
One  utterly  uncertain  of  his  salvation,  is  not  much  happier,  than  one  who  is  in 
despair ;  for  he  must  pass  his  life  in  continual  fear. — In  what  condition  those 
of  the  lapsed  were  placed,  whom  the  Novatians  admitted  to  penitence,  is  mani- 
fest; they  remained  through  life  in  the  class  of  penitents.  They  could  there- 
fore be  present  at  the  public  discourses  to  the  people,  for  this  was  allowed  to 
penitents ;  and  in  a  particular  place,  distinct  from  that  of  the  faithful,  they  could 
manifest  the  sorrows  of  their  heart,  in  the  sight  of  the  brethren;  and  they  could 
live  and  converse  with  their  kindred  and  relatives:  but  from  the  common 
prayers,  and  from  the  sacred  supper,  they  remained  excluded. 

(2)  The  error  of  the  Novatians,  in  itself,  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment, 
as  it  pertained  merely  to  the  external  discipline  of  the  church ;  but  in  [p.  526.] 
its  consequences,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  adapted  to  rend  the  church,  and  to  corrupt  religion  itself  The  Nova- 
tians did  not  dissemble,  and  conceal  these  consequences,  as  other  sects  did,  nor 
did  they  deny,  but  avowed  them  openly.  In  the  first  place,  ok  they  admitted  no 
one  to  their  communion  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  great  sin  after  baptism, 
they  must  have  held,  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  holy 
and  innocent  persons.  And  this  principle  might  hiive  been  borne  with,  some- 
how, provided  they  had  allowed,  that  salvation  was  also  attainable  in  the  oilier 
churches,  which  permitted  sinners  to  become  reconciled  by  penitence  ;  although 
they  might  hold  its  attainment  to  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  churches  denying 
restoration  to  the  lapsed.  But  this  they  utterly  denied,  or  at  least,  represented 
it  as  extremely  dubious  and  uncertiiin.  And  by  assuming  to  themselves  the 
arrogant  title  of  Cathari^  or  the  "Pure,"  they  eharijed  all  the  churches  tiiat  re- 
ceived back  transgressors,  with  defilement,  or  impurity    a/d,  as  wo  have  just 
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Iteard  from  Cyprian,  thi8  imponty,  they  said,  arose  from  their  interconrse  wiA 
sinners.    How  they  explained  this  doctrine,  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  writer, 
nor  need  we  here  attempt  its  investigation.    Whether  they  supposed  the  viti- 
osity  of  the  guilty,  like  a  contagious  disease,  communicated  itself  to  the  inno^ 
cent,  or  whether  they  believed  this  guilt  and  pollution  to  arise  from  the  srn  of 
too  great  lenity  towards  sinners ;  it  is  certain,  they  regarded  it  as  of  no  small 
moment,  and  indeed  so  great,  that  it  could  deprive  men  of  those  divine  aids 
which  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.    That  such  were  their  sen- 
timents, no  one  can  doubt,  if  he  considers,  that  they  regarded  the  baptisms  of 
all  the  churches  that  re-admitted  transgressors,  as  being  invalid,  and  that  they 
rebnptised  the  members  of  other  churches  that  eame  over  to  them.  See  Cyprian^ 
(Epist.  Ixxiii.  p.  129.)    It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  that  age,  that  it 
is  by  baptism  men  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin.  on  account  of  their  faith  and  their 
profession  of  it :  but  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  conferred,  by  what 
they  denominated  consignation,  orjhe  Confirmation  of  the  bishop.    So  taught 
Dionysius  Alezandrinus  in  Egypt,  as  appears  from  his  Epistle,  (apud  Euseb, 
Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  254.) ;  so  also  Cifmelius,  at  Rome ;  and  so  likewise 
Cyprian  in  Africa,  who  uses  this  doctrine  particularly,  iu  the  controveniy  respect- 
ing the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak. 
He  says,  (Epist.  IxxiiL  p.  131.);  Manifestum  est  autem,  ubi  et  per  quos  remis$a 
peccatorum  dari  possit,  quae  in  haptismo  scilicet  datur.    And  soon  after,  he  thus 
describes  the  effects  of  Confirmation :  Qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur  (and  conse- 
qucntly  have  already  obtained  remission  of  their  sins,)  praepositis    ecclesiae 
offeruntur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  et  manus  impositionem  Spiritum  Sanctum 
[p.  527.]  consequuntur  et  Signaculo  Dominico  consummantur.    More,  to  the 
same  purpose,  may  be  found  in  this  Epistle.    I  acknowledge  it  to  be  uncertain, 
whether  Novalian  attributed  the  same  efficacy  to  episcopal  Confirmation,  as 
other  Christians  did.    Novatian  himself,  as  we  have  seen  objected  to  him  by 
Cornelius,  had  no  reverence  for  episcopal  Confirmation  ;  and  satisfied  himself 
with  baptism  only :  and  Theodoret  tells  us,  (Haeret  Fabul.  L  iii.  c.  5.  Opp.  toro- 
iv.  p.  229,  230.)  that  his  followers  made  no  account  of  unction  or  Confirmation, 
and  of  course,  other  rites  accompanying  unction.    Nor  was  it,  in  my  judgment^ 
a  bad  conjecture  of  Jo.  Morin,  (Comm.  de  sacris  Ordinationibus,  torn.  iii.  p.  127.) 
that  the  Novatians,  in  this  matter,  followed  the  example  of  their  master,  who 
had  contemned  tha  so  called  seal  of  the  bishop.    But  concerning  baptism,  and 
its  effects,  it  clearly  appears  from   Cyprian,   (Epist.  Ixxvi.  p.  164.)  that  the 
opinion  of  Novatian  was  the  same,  as  that  of  his  adversaries :  indeed  he  must 
have  attributed  greater  efficacy  to  baptism  than  they  did  ;  and  must  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  by  it,  if  he  ascribed  no  virtue  to  con- 
firmation.   And  therefore,  as  Novalian  denied  all  efficacy  to  the  baptisms  of  the 
Christians  who  received  the  lapsed  to  communion,  he  denied  that  any  of  those 
dissenting  from  him  had  obtained  from  God  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  or  had  re- 
ceived the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.    But  what 
hope  of  salvation  can  be  left,  to  men  laboring  under  the  burden  of  their  sins, 
and  destitute  of  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit?    And  here  I  would  have  particu- 
larly noticed,  that  the  lapsed,  or  those  excluded  from  the  church  for  their 
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offences,  were  in  a  better  condition,  according  to  NovatiarCs  d  )c trine,  than  those 
Chriiitlans  who  admitted  the  lapsed  into  their  assemblies.  For  he  taught  the  lapsed 
to  hop«  they  might  succeed  in  appeasing  God,  by  persevering  in  their  prayers 
and  tears  and  other  acts  of  penitence:  but  those  Christians  who  disagreed  with 
No\'atian  neglected  this,  the  only  ground  of  safety  to  them,  because  they  did 
Dot  suppose  that  they  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  grace ;  and,  therefore,  they  had 
nothing  at  all  in  which  they  could  trust  How  inhumane  and  dangerous  such 
doctrines  were,  and  whither  they  tended,  I  need  not  explain  more  fully. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  admonish  those  who  may  read  the  ancient 
writers,  respecting  Novatus  and  Nooatiariy  to  beware  of  fiilling  into  their  errors; 
for  they  often  confound  the  two  very  different,  but  associated  men,  being  de- 
eeived  by  the  affinity  of  the  names,  Novatus  and  Novntian.  But  learned  men 
have  long  since  given  warning  on  this  point. 

§  XYH.  The  Peraecntion  nnder  Gallns.  While  these  contro- 
versies among  Christians  were  rife,  in  the  year  251,  Decius  was 
slain,  with  his  sons ;  and  Oallus  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, with  his  son,  Volusian.  The  year  following,  the  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  which  had  been  less  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  last  years  of  Decius^  was  renewed,  either  by  [p.  528.] 
the  publication  of  new  edicts,  or  by  the  revival  of  the  old  ones ; 
and  again  the  Christians  had  to  undergo  many  evils,  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  endured  with  more  fortitude  than  under  Dedics.Q)  The  fury 
of  the  people  was  augmented  by  the  calamities  with  which  the 
Soman  empire  was  at  the  time  much  afflicted,  and  in  particular 
by  a  pestilential  disease,  which  carried  off  an  immense  number  of 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  For  it  was  supposed 
that  the  gods  inflicted  these  penalties  on  the  nations  on  account 
of  the  Christians.  This  opinion  occasioned  Cypiian  to  ^v^ite  his 
tract,  ad  Demetrianum^  in  which  he  attempts  to  confute  it.(')  This 
persecution  ceased  in  the  year  254,  when  Oallus  and  his  son  being 
slain  at  Interamnia,  Valerian^  and  his  son  Oallknus^  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire;  for  Valerian  immediately 
restored  peace  to  the  Christian  world. 

(1)  That  GdUus  again  attacked  the  Christians,  and  renewed  the  persecution 
commenced  by  Decius,  admits  of  no  controversy.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(apud  Euseb.  Hist^  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  i.  p.  260.)  expressly  says,  that  when  Gallus 
■aw  things  moving  on  according  to  his  wi>ihes,  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Decius, 
and  persecuted  irdvs  Upovt  hlfai)  the  holy  men.  That  his  Christian  subjects  in 
Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  were  persecuted,  is  demonstrable  from  the  67th 
And  58th  Epistles  of  Cyprian.    And  that  the  Christians  of  Africa  were  exposed 
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to  numerous  perils,  is  manifest  from  Cyprian* 8  Tract,  ad  Demetrianuntj  and 
from  other  testimonies.  But  it  is  not  equally  apparent,  by  what  law  or  rale  he 
would  have  proceedings  against  them  regulated;  whether  he  imitated  the  cruelty 
of  DeciuSy  or  directed  to  some  other  mode  of  proceeding.  Cyprian  mentions 
(Epist  Iv.  p.  82.)  an  edict  published  at  Carthage,  respecting  sacrifices ;  and  he 
says,  that  it  occasioned  the  people  to  demand  him  to  be  cast  to  the  lions:  Hii 
ipsis  diebus,  has  quibus  ad  te  litteras  feci,  ob  sacrificia  que  edicto  proposito 
celcbrare  populus  jubebatur,  clamore  popularium  ad  leonem  denuo  postulatus  in 
circo  fui.  But  as  Cyprian,  in  this  Epistle,  makes  no  mention  of  evils  and  perils 
arising  from  this  edict  to  the  Christians,  and  writes  as  if  all  was  then  quiet,  I 
can  re  dily  accord  with  the  learned  in  supposing  that  this  edict  merely  admon* 
ished  the  people  to  placate  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  in  order  to  avert  the  pesti- 
lence and  other  calamities ;  and  that  it  did  not  order  a  persecution  of  the 
Clirlstians.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Cyprian  does  not 
complain  of  any  actual  sufferings,  but  only  of  the  threats  of  the  Gentiles :  Et 
Gentiles  et  Judsei  minanlur  et  ha^retici.  All  things  considered,  I  am  induced  to 
[p.  529.]  believe  that  Gallus  was  not  so  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  Christians,  la 
is  commonly  supposed;  that  he  did  not,  like  Decius,  come  down  with  fury  upon 
them,  but  only  terrified  the  people  who  believed  in  Christ,  and  ordered  their 
principal  bishops  into  exile.  And  I  am  led  to  this  belief,  first,  by  the  language 
used  by  Dianysius  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euceb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c  1.),  who 
says  that  the  {ttfovs  ififm)  venerable  or  holy  men  were  assailed  by  him.  This 
language,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  denotes,  not  the  common  people,  but  the 
bishops  and  priests.  And,  as  to  the  evils  which  these  venerable  men  suffered, 
he  uses  a  mild  term,  which  seems  to  exclude  capital  punishment,  viz. :  "HXartu 
insectatus  est,  he  chased  away.  As  to  any  martyrs,  neither  he  nor  others  say 
one  word.  And  then  the  occurrences  at  Rome,  in  this  persecution,  as  they  are 
fully  stated  by  Cyprian  in  his  Epistle  to  Cornelius  (Epist.  Ivii.  p.  94,  &c.), 
strongly  confirm  this  opinion.  Cornelius,  the  bishop,  was  there  apprehended, 
and  required  to  defend  his  cause  before  the  praetor ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people 
heard  of  it,  the  greatest  part  of  them  hastened  spontaneously  to  the  judge,  and 
not  only  professed  Christ  fearlessly,  but  declared  themselves  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  with  their  bishop.  Prosilierat  adversarius  terrore  violento 
Christi  castra  turbare.  Sed  quo  impctu  venerat,  eodem  ioipetu  pulsus  et 
victus  est.  -  -  Unum  (the  bishop)  primo  aggressus,  ut  lupus  avem  secemere  a 
grege,  ut  accipiter  columbam  ab  agmine  volantium  sepnrare  tentaverat.  -  -  Sed 
retusus  adunati  exercitus  fide  pariter  et  vigore,  intellexit  milites  Christi  vigilare 
•  -  vinci  non  posse,  mori  posse,  et  hoc  ipso  invictos  esse,  quia  mori  non  timent 
-  -  -  Quale  illud  fuit  sub  oculis  Dei  specUiculum  gloriosum,  quale  in  conspectu 
Christi  ecclesiaj  susb  gaudium,  ad  pugnam,  quam  tentaverat  hostis,  inferre  non 
singulos  milites,  sed  tola  simul  castra  prodiisse !  Omnes  enim  constat  venturos 
fuisse,  si  audire  potuissent,  quando  accurrerit  proper anter  et  xenerit  qvisquis 
audivil.  And  yet  not  one  of  this  multitude  was  either  sent  to  prison,  or  sub- 
jected to  torture,  or  put  to  death.  The  bishop  only,  Cornelius,  was  sent  into 
exile.  And  no  greater  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Lucius,  his  successor;  and, 
such  was  the  clemency  of  the  times,  that  ho  was  soon  recalled  from  the  exile 
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into  which  he  was  sent  On  this  his  recall,  (which  was  procured,  I  suspect,  hy 
the  money  of  Chmtians),  Cyprian  congratulates  him  in  his  58th  Epistle  (p.  96). 
There  is  indeed,  an  old  tradition,  supported  by  authorities  of  some  respecta- 
bility, that  both  Cornelius  and  Lucius  were  afterwards  put  to  death.  This  tra- 
dition I  could  resist,  if  I  were  so  disposed.  Thb  is  certain,  that  Cyprian's  call- 
ing each  of  them,  (beaium  martyrem)  a- blessed  martyr  (Epist.  Ixvii.  p.  117),  is 
no  solid  proof  of  this  tradition ;  for  it  appears,  that  Cyprian  used  the  word 
martyr  in  a  broader  sense,  applying  this  honorable  title  to  the  Confessors  nlso. 
Bat,  suppose  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  violent  death  of  Cornelius  and 
LuciuH,  these  two  examples  of  the  execution  of  bishops,  would  rather  [p.  530.] 
demonstrate  the  moderation  than  the  cruelty  of  Gallus ;  since  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian  to  each  of  them,  that  no  one,  besides  them,  suf. 
fered  death  at  Rome.  In  Africa,  Cyprian  lived  at  Carthage  without  fear,  dur- 
ing this  persecution ;  although,  shortly  before,  he  had  been  demanded  by 
the  furious  populace  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Neither  was  his  presence  in 
the  city  unknown  by  the  magistrates ;  for  Demeirianus,  that  violent  enemy  of 
the  Christians,  to  whom  Cyprian  wrote  a  Tract,  a  man,  doubtless,  of  no  little 
authority,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  inferior  judges,  often  called  on  Cyprian,  and 
disputed  with  him  about  religion ;  as  Cyprian  himself  states,  in  the  exordium 
of  hisi  Tract  Neither  is  there  anything  in  his  Epistles,  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred,  that  any  Christian  in  Africa  suifered  death  under  Gallus,  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  only  exile  and  the  milder  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
certain  individuals.  I  acknowledge  that  the  learned  men,  who  think  Gallus 
was  no  milder  than  Decius,  have  some  show  of  arguments  for  their  opinion. 
Firsts  they  observe  that  Cyprian,  by  divine  inspiration,  predicted,  before  the 
persecution  of  Gallus  commenced,  that  there  would  be  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  turbulence.  See  his  54th  Epistle,  (ad  Cornel,  p.  79.)  :  Spiritu  Sancto  sug- 
gerente,  et  Domino  per  visiones  multas  et  manifestas  admonente,  hostis  immi- 
nere  prasnuntiatur  et  ostenditur.  . .  Protulimus,  diem  certaminis  appropinqunsse, 
hostem  violentum  cito  contra  nos  exsurgere,  pugnam,  non  talem  qualis  fuit 
(L  e.  under  Decius)  sed  graviorem  multo  et  acriorem  venire.  And  he  writes  the 
same  thing  in  his  56th  Epistle,  (ad  Thibaritanos,  p.  90.) :  Nam  cum  Domini  in- 
struentis  dignatione  instigemur  ssBpius  et  admone  amur.  -  -  Scire  debetis  ac 
pro  certo  credere  ac  tenere,  pressuraj  diem  super  caput  esse  coepisse,  et  oceasum 
saeculi  atque  Antichristi  tempus  appropinquasse.  .  .  Gravior  nunc  et  ferocior 
pugna  imminet  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  prophecies  and  visions  which 
Cyprian  often  announces,  are  fallacious  and  of  dubious  credibility.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  pious  and  good  man,  but  of  a  fervid  temperament,  and  not  sufficiently 
governed  by  reason ;  and  he  often  rashly  supposed  the  suggestions  of  his  ex- 
cited imagmation  to  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  demonstrate 
this  by  examples  from  his  life  and  Epistles,  cannot  be  necessary,  since  this  very 
prophecy  of  an  impending,  direful  persecution,  manifests  its  human  origin  and 
its  falsity.  He  predicts,  not  only  greater  evils  than  under  Decius,  but  likewise 
(oceasum  sa^culi  et  Antichristi  tempus)  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  end  of 
the  world :  and  even  those  who  may  account  him  the  greatest  of  proi-hets  in 
other  things,  must  admit,  that  he  was  here  egregiously  mistaken.    And  when  a 
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part  of  the  prediction  has  been  confuted  by  the  event,  it  cannot  be  doubtful 
how  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  regarded.  Moreover,  Cyprian  himself  frankly 
owns,  that  his  predictions  and  viisions  were  ridiculed  by  many,  (Epist  Ixix.  p. 
124.)  :  Qnmquam  scium  somnia  ridicula  et  vaticinationes  ineptas  quibusdam 
videri,  sed  utiqiie  illis,  qui  malunt  contra  sacerdotes  credere,  quam  sacerdoti. 
With  these  people  he  is  very  angry,  but  I  consider  them  not  so  wild  in 
[p.  531.]  their  opinions  as  he  judged  them  to  be.  But  a  stronger  support  to 
those  who  think  Gallus  was  as  cruel  to  the  Christians  as  Deems,  is  derived 
from  Cyprian's  Tract,  ad  Demalrianum.  That  this  tract  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Gallus,  can  be  shown  by  many  unexceptionnble  proofs ;  and  in  it  the 
writer  bitterly  complains  of  the  very  great  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Christiana. 
He  says,  (c.  xii.  p.  220.)  :  Innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caros  domo  privas,  patrimonio 
spolias,  catenis  premis,  carcere  includis,  gladio,  hesliis,  ignibus  punis.  Nee  saltern 
contentus  es  dolorum  nostrorum  compendio  et  simplici  ac  veloci  brevitite 
pcenarum.  Admoves  laniandis  corporibus  longn  tormenta,  multiplicas  laceraa- 
dfs  visccribus  numerosa  supplicia,  nee  feritas  atque  immanitas  tua  usitatis 
potest  contenta  esse  tormentis;  excogitat  novas  pcsnas  ingeniosa  erudelitas. 
Now,  if  all  these  things  occurred  at  the  time  Cyprian  was  writing  that  Tract, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  times  of  Gallus  were  not  more  happy  than 
those  of  Decius.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Cyprian  plays  the  orator  in 
this  book,  and  rather  declames  than  teaches  or  discusses.  And  hence  we  are 
not  obliged  to  consider  all  that  he  states  respecting  the  sufferings  of  Christians^ 
as  then  taking  place  before  him,  or  as  occurring  at  the  very  time  he  wrote.  He 
is  speaking,  generally,  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman  governors  and 
magistrates ;  and,  therefore,  the  things  he  states  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the 
previous  times  of  Decius.  Orators  are  wont  to  speak  of  things  of  recent  oc- 
currence, and  things  always  to  be  feared,  as  if  they  saw  them.  And  that  this  is 
no  groundless  conjecture,  but  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  in  his  Epistles,  written  about  the  same  time,  Cyprian  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  Besides,  the  undisturbed 
quiet  which  he  himself  enjoyed,  while  writing  that  Tract,  is  evidence  that  the 
Christians  were  not  then  struggling  under  any  great  evils. 

(2)  At  that  time  a  very  destructive  and  inveterate  pestilence  afflicted  a  large 
pRrt  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  other  great  calamities. 
Therefore,  as  was  usual  for  the  idolaters,  many  persons  in  Africa  declared  the 
Christians  to  be  the  cause  of  these  great  calamities.  Among  them  there  was, 
in  particular,  one  Demetrianus.  And,  as  ho  often  called  on  Cyprian  to  dispute 
With  him,  and  continued  to  repeat  this  aocusation,  Cyjtrian  undertook  to  refute 
it  in  an  appropriate  Tract.  Near  tlic  beginning  of  this  Tract,  (ad  Demetrianum, 
c.  2.),  he  says:  Cum  dicas  pluriraos  eonqueri,  quod  bella  crebrius  surgant,  quod 
lues,  quod  fames  s^viant,  quodque  imbres  et  pluvias  serena  longa  snspendunt, 
nobis  imputarj,  tacere  ultra  non  oportet,  ne  -  -  dum  criminationes  falsas  con- 
tenmimus  refutare,  videamur  crimen  agnoscere.  -  -  Dixisti  per  nos  fieri  et  quod 
nobis  debeant  imputari  omnia  ista,  quibus  nunc  mundus  quatitur  et  urgetur, 
quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur.  Hence,  as  before  stated,  when  the  people 
of  Carthage  were  admonished  by  the  edict  of  the  proconsul  to  appease  the 
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an^r  of  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  they  immediately  demnnaed  that  Cyprinn,  the 
ChristiaD  bishop,  should  be  cast  to  the  lions ;  because  they  believed  [p.  532.] 
that  this  mim,  and  the  community  of  Christians  over  which  he  presided,  were 
the  causes  of  their  calamities,  and  that  sacrifices  and  supplications  would  be 
froitless,  unless  these  enemies  of  the  gods  were  put  out  of  the  way. — In  this 
discussion,  Cjrprian  is  often  eloquent  and  ingenious,  but  he  is  not  always  solid. 
With  regard  to  this  Demetrian,  who  so  foolishly  assailed  the  Christians,  learned 
men  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  perhaps  the  proconsul 
of  Africa ;  and  they  infer  this  from  Cyprian's  accusing  him  of  inflicting  many 
wrongs  on  the  Christians,  and  manifesting  great  cruelty.  We  have  already,  in 
the  preceding  note,  exhibited  a  part  of  this  accusation.  But,  as  before  stated, 
Cyprian,  throughout  this  Tract,  discourses  in  the  style  of  an  orator;  and,  there- 
fore, what  he  seems  to  charge  upon  Demetrian,  personally,  may  fairly  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  judges  and  magistrates  generally.  When  I  read  over  the  exordium 
of  the  Tract,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  so  great  a  man  as  he  does  to  the^ie 
learned  gentlemen.  Cyprian  does  not  address  him  in  a  modest  and  respectful 
manner,  such  as  all  persons  should  employ,  in  their  intercourse  with  men  of 
▼eiy  high  rank,  and  especially  with  the  vicegerents  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  but 
he  bursts  forth  in  a  strain  of  unbridled  reproach  and  contumely :  Oblatrantem 
te  et  adversus  Dcum  ore  sacrilego  et  verbis  impiis  obstrepentem  frequenter, 
Demetriane,  contemseram,  verecundius  ac  melius  existimans  errantis  imperitiam 
ailentio  spemere,  quam  loquendo  dementis  insaniam  provocare.  What  an  accu- 
mulation of  reproachful  terms  are  in  these  few  words  ?  Who  can  think  that 
Cyprian  would  be  so  delirious  as  to  compare  a  proconsul,  or  governor,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  a  man  who  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  a 
harking  cur,  and  to  call  him  sacriligiouSf  impious^  ignorant,  stupid,  insane? 
Cyprian,  although  he  was  of  a  vehement  temperament,  could  admirably  curb 
his  impetuosity,  and  restrain  his  passions,  when  occasion  required  or  danger 
threatened ;  as  appears  from  his  Epistles.  And  who  does  not  know  that  the 
ancient  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  approached 
magistrates  of  all  ranks  with  great  caution  and  respect  ?  Neither  let  any  one 
imagine  that  these  expressions  may  have  escaped  from  Cyprian  through  inad- 
vertence, and  that  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  their  harshness  is  corrected 
by  milder  and  more  gentle  language.  He  proceeds  with  the  same  virulence 
with  which  he  commenced,  and  heaps  on  his  adversary  all  the  reproaches  which 
an  exasperated  mind  is  prone  to  dictate.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  what  was 
just  cited,  when  he  adds,  that  Demetrian  was  one  of  the  dogs  and  swine  to 
which  Christ  had  forbidden  the  casting  of  what  is  holy.  A  little  farther  on,  he 
terms  him  rabid,  blind,  deaf,  brutish ;  Labor  irritus,  offerre  lucem  ccbco,  sermonem 
surdo,  sapientiam  bruto.  Nor  do  these  suffice :  Demetrian  is  still  further  com- 
plimented with  the  terms,  raging  and  impious.  He  says :  Conticui,  cum  nee 
docere  indocilem  possem,  nee  impium  religione  comprimere,  nee  furentem  leni- 
tate  cohiliere.  And  many  more  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  might  be  gathered  from 
this  Tract.  Undoubtedly,  those  eminent  men,  Baronius,  Pearson,  TillC" 
mont,  and  others,  must  have  read  these  passages;  yet,  it  is  strange  that  [p.  533.] 
they  could  have  read  them,  and  yet  believe  Demetrian  to  have  been  the 
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governor  or  proconsul  of  Africa ;  or,  at  least,  a  magistiate  of  very  hi^  rank. 
Either  Demetrian  could  not  have  been  a  man  of  such  high  rank,  or  Cyprian,  in 
asHailing  him  as  a  man  of  no  character  or  worth,  lacked  common  sense,  and  hnd 
not  the  full  use  of  his  reason.  But  these  worthy  men  supposed,  they  were 
obliged  to  consider  Demetrian  so  honorable  a  man,  because  they  believed  that 
those  great  sufferings  of  the  Christians  which  Cyprian  deplores,  all  proceeded 
A-om  Demetrian :  and  if  this  had  been  the  fact,  then,  doubtless,  he  must  have 
been  the  supreme  judge  and  proconsul.  We  have  above  cited  the  leading  accu- 
sations of  Cyprian,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
them  to  Demetrian,  personally,  because  the  language  of  rhetoricians  will  admit 
of  a  laxer  interpretation.  As  to  my  own  views,  I  suspect  that  this  adversary  of 
Cyprian,  was  a  man  of  the  same  occupation  and  rank  with  Cjrprian,  before  his 
conversion,  that  is,  a  Rhetorician  or  Teacher  of  Eloquence  at  Carthage.  A 
Philosopher  I  would  not  venture  to  call  him,  because  he  supposed  the  gods  had 
afflicted  the  human  race  with  pestilence,  war,  and  famine,  on  account  of  the 
Christians ;  an  opinion  incongruous  with  the  views  of  a  philosopher.  He  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Cyprian,  visiting  him  quite  frequently,  and  discussing  religious 
subjects  with  him.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  intimacy  commenced 
after  Cyprian  abandoned  superstition  and  became  a  Christian.  I  therefore  sup- 
pose they  became  intimate  at  the  time  when  Cyprian  taught  eloquence  at 
Carthage.  The  similarity  of  their  pursuits,  perhaps,  brought  them  to  associate 
together,  and  the  bond  which  united  them  could  not  be  entirely  severed  by  the 
change  of  religion  in  Cyprian.  This  fact,  moreover,  of  the  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween these  two  men,  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  strong  argument  against  the 
opinion,  that  Demetrian  governed  Africa  as  the  proconsul.  For  who  that  is 
well  acquainted  with  Roman  and  Christian  affairs,  will  believe,  that  a  proconsul, 
the  governor  of  a  pro\'ince,  who  was  bound  by  the  emperor's  mandate  to  per- 
secute the  Christians,  would  pay  frequent  friendly  visits  to  a  Christian  bishop, 
and  converse  and  dispute  with  him  familiarly  on  religious  subjects  ?  Between 
Christians,  and  especially  between  Christian  bishops  and  persons  of  such  an 
exalted  station,  there  must  have  been  as  great  discord  as,  to  use  the  words  of 
Horace^  (Iwpis  et  agnis  quanta  sortilo  conligitj)  "naturally  exists  between  wolves 
and  lambs.** 

§  XYIII.  Dispntes  respectinff  the  Baptisms  of  Heretics.  This  ex- 
ternal tranquillity  gave  rise  to  internal  conflicts  among  Chris- 
tians. How  persons  should  be  treated  who  left  heretical  congre- 
gations, and  came  over  to  the  Cathohcs,  had  never  been 
determined  by  any  general  rules.  Hence  some,  both  in  the  East, 
and  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  placed  reclaimed  heretics  in  the 
class  of  Catechumens ;  and,  though  already  baptized,  received 
[p.  534.]  them  into  the  church  by  a  second  baptism.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Europeans  considered  the  baptisms  of  errone- 
ous churches  as  conveying  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake, 
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and  therefore  they  received  the  heretics  who  came  over  to  them, 
solely  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayers.(*)  This  difference 
of  practice,  however,  had  not  hitherto  prevented  their  having 
firatemal  intercourse.  The  Asiatic  Christians,  in  councils  held  at 
times  not  ascertained,  in  Iconium,  Synnada,  and  other  places, 
changed  their  former  usage  into  an  established  law,  by  enacting, 
that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  true  church,  should  be  puri- 
fied by  a  second  baptism.  On  learning  this,  Stephen^  bishop  of 
Borne,  esteeming  the  other  custom  more  sacred,  and  as  being 
derived  from  the  Apostles,  excluded  those  oriental  Christians 
from  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  but  not  from  the 
church  universal.  Nevertheless,  Cyprian^  after  consultation  with 
certain  AiMcan  bishops,  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage,  assentca 
to  the  oriental  doctrine,  to  which  many  of  the  Africans  had  long 
been  adherents ;  and  this  he  signified,  though  modestly,  to 
Stqjhen.  But  so  offended  was  Stephen,  that  he  not  only  gave 
Cyprian  a  severe  reprimand,  but  when  Cyprian  replied  with  firm- 
ness, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  a  second  council  at  Carthage, 
pronounced  the  baptisms  of  all  heretics  destitute  of  any  efiicacy, 
Stephen  declared  him  and  the  African  bishops  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Brethren,  and  loaded  them  with  severe  reproaches.  An 
end  was  put  to  this  contest,  partly  by  the  prudence  of  the  Afri- 
cans, who  were  unwilling  to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  partly  by 
the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  new  persecution 
under  Valerian ;  each  party  persevering  in  its  opinions.O 

(1)  These  facts  wo  learn  from  several  sources,  but  the  most  clearly  from 
Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  251.  and  c.  7.  p.  263,  254).  Those  who 
disagreed  on  this  subject,  all  admitted  that  persons  received  the  pardon  of  the 
Bins  of  tlieir  past  lives  by  baptism,  on  account  of  that  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
the  candidates  for  baptism  professed ;  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  by 
the  bishop's  imposition  of  hands  and  prayers.  As  I  have  nlrejuiy  stated,  such  was 
the  common  opinion  of  that  age.  Those,  therefore,  who  received  heretics  with- 
out re-baptizing  them,  believed  that  the  persons  baptized  among  heretics,  had 
received  remission  of  their  sins,  because  they  had  professed  Christ,  and  had  been 
baptized  in  hb  words  or  in  his  name;  but  they  deiiit^d  that  such  persons  were  en- 
dowed with  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  heretical  leaders  and  bishops  [p.  635.] 
were  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  could  not  communicate  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  others.  And,  of  course,  they  delivered  over  such  persons 
to  the  bishops  to  be  confirmed  or  sealed.  But  those  who  rejected  the  baptisms 
of  heretics,  and  re-baptized  the  persons  baptized  among  them,  maintained,  that 
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none  but  a  pure  and  true  faith  was  by  God  deemed  a  proper  ground  for  ti.e  r6» 
mission  of  sins ;  and,  as  the  heretics  taught  their  people  to  profess  a  corrupt 
and  false  faith  at  baptism,  no  remission  of  sins  could  be  expected  from  such 
baptism.  This  argument  is  pursued  at  great  length  by  Cypriaii^  (Epist.  IxxiiL 
€ui  Jubaianuwit  p.  130).  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
what  I  have  said.  The  reasoning  of  those  disagreeing  with  him,  he  thus  states, 
(c.  4.)  :  Quserendum  non  est  quis  baptizaverit,  quando  is,  qui  baptizatus  est,  ac- 
cipere  remissam  peccatorum  potuit  secundum  quod  credidit:  i.  e.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enquire  who  administered  the  baptism,  seeing  the  person  received 
remission  of  his  sins,  on  the  ground  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  he  professed. 
He  then  replies  to  this  reasoning  at  considerable  length;  and,  among  other 
things,  he  says,  (c.  6.) :  Quomodo  potest  videri,  qui  apud  illos  baptizatur,  con- 
secutus  esse  peccatorum  remissam  et  divine  indulgcnti®  gratiam  per  suam 
fidem,  qui  ipsius  fidei  non  habuerit  veritatem?  Si  enim,  sicut  quibusdam 
videtur,  secundum  fidem  suam  quis  accipero  aliquid  foris  extra  ecclesiam  potuit, 
utique  id  accepit,  quod  credidit  Falsum  autem  credcns  verum  accipere  non 
potuit,  sed  potius  adultera  et  profana,  secundum  quod  credebat,  accepit  -  • 
(c  6.) :  Quod  si  secundum  pravam  fidem  baptizari  aliquis  foris  et  remissam 
peccatorum  consequi  potuit,  secundum  candem  fidem  consequi  et  Spiritum 
sanctum  potuit,  et  non  est  necesse,  ei  venienti  manum  imponi,  ut  Spiritum 
sanctum  conscquatur  et  signctur.  Aut  utrumque  enim  fide  sua  foris  consequi 
potuit,  aut  neutrum  eorum,  qui  foris  fuerat,  accepit  The  theology  of  the  early 
divines,  who  lived  before  the  times  of  Constantine,  if  viewed  generally,  did  not 
differ  from  ours;  but  viewed  particularly,  and  with  impartiality,  it  difiercd 
wonderfully.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  a  person  acquainted  with  anti- 
quity.  For  the  few  doctrines  which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  Christian  religion, 
had  not  then  been  inculcated,  so  to  speak,  after  being  subjected  to  a  manipu- 
lation, and  legitimately  defined  and  inclosed  in  determinate  formulas  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  therefore,  the  individual  doctors  explained  them  as  they  judii^ed 
proper.  And  the  explanation  which  commended  itself  to  a  man  of  some  influ- 
ence and  ingenuity,  was  approved  by  many  others  who  were  less  learned,  just 
as  at  the  present  day ;  and  so  it  passed  for  the  common  doctrine  of  the  whole 
church. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  controversy  between  the  Roman  bishop,  Stephen,  and 
certain  African  and  Asiatic  bishops,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  baptisms  of 
heretics,  the  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish  church  labor  with  all  their  might 
to  pervert  and  involve  in  obscurity.  For  since  it  affords  the  most  lucid  docu- 
ments, from  which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  power  of  the  Romish  bisshop, 
although  he  held  a  very  conspicuous  rank  among  the  Christmn  prelates,  was  yet 
[p.  536.]  very  small  in  that  age,  and  that  his  decisions  were  disregarded  and  re- 
pudiated with  tlie  utmost  freedom ;  these  writers  jumble  up  and  confuse  every 
thing,  partly  by  idle  conjecture,  and  partly  by  violently  wresting  the  meaning 
of  the  ancients,  lest,  as  is  abundantly  manifest,  the  truth  should  too  clearly 
fihine  out  and  arrest  attention.  One  of  them,  perceiving  clearly  that  by  such 
artifices  the  truth  might  bo  disguised,  but  could  not  be  extinguished,  concluded 
to  cut  the  inexplicable  knot,  like  Alexander,  which  the  patrons  of  the  Roman 
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Fontiff  could  not  untie  ;  or,  to  apply  tlie  sponge,  as  Augustus  to  his  Ajnx,  to 
ail  the  most  important  documents  of  this  contt^st  that  have  rciiched  us.  I  refer 
to  Raymvndus  MisaonuR,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  in  a  book  appropriately  on 
the  snlject,  (printed  at  Venice,  1733,  4to.)  attempted  to  prove  tlmt  the  Epistles 
of  Firmilian  and  Cyprian,  in  which  they  censure  the  decision  of  Stephen,  and 
tome  other  worJcs,  were  forgeries  got  up  by  the  African  Donatists.  But  this 
astonishing  temerity  has  been  met  and  rebuked  as  it  deserved,  by  our  Jo.  Geo. 
Wakh,  in  a  Dissert,  printed  at  Jena,  in  1738,  and  by  Jo.  Henry  SbaraleOj  an  ad- 
herent to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  a  very  learned  work  printed  at  Bologna,  1741, 
4to.  With  the  dngle  exception  of  Jo.  LaunoU  ^ho  boldly  lays  open  this  contest, 
although  more  spiritedly  in  some  respects  than  was  necessary,  (in  his  15th 
£pist]e>  addressed  to  Ja.  Boileau ;)  the  Romish  writers,  who  otherwise  hold 
moderate  opinions  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  yet  study 
to  give  some  coloring  to  this  history,  and  to  extenuate  the  vehemence  of  the 
disputants,  especially  of  Stephen,  lest  they  should  appear  to  jud^e  the  bishop 
of  the  first  see  in  Christendom  with  too  much  harshness.  Those  who  are  sepiw 
rated  from  the  Romish  church,  exhibit  greater  fidelity  in  their  treatment  of  thit 
controversy.  And  yet  I  would  not  deny,  that  they  sometimes  go  too  far,  and 
are  especially  faulty  in  this,  that  they  make  Cyprian  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  contest.  Into  this  opinion  they  were  led  by  Eusebius,  who  tells  us,  (Hist. 
Eccles.  Ia  vii.  c  3 ;  p.  261.)  that  Cyprian  first  condemned  the  baptisms  of  here- 
tics ;  and  yet,  he  himself  subsequently  refutes  that  assertion.  It  is  most  fully 
attested,  in  my  view,  that  the  Asiatic  bishops  gave  occasion  for  this  contest  by 
their  decrees,  and  that  Stephen  was  in  conflict  with  them  before  Cyprian  took 
up  the  subject. 

So  long  as  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  lived,  there  were  either  no  sects  of 
heretics,  or  only  such  as  were  very  small  and  obscure.  Hence  they  established 
no  rules  respecting  the  effects  of  baptism  by  heretics,  nor  did  they  determine  in 
what  manner  churches  should  receive  those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the 
heretics.  But  in  the  second  century,  when  by  degrees  various  sects  of  cor- 
rupters of  the  ancient  religion  arose,  and  often  individuals  abandoned  them  and 
came  over  to  the  orthodox,  the  question  naturally  arose,  whether  these  in* 
dividuals  were  to  be  considered  as  already  members  of  the  church,  or  as  aliens! 
Wliether  they  were  to  be  initiated  by  baptism,  or  were  to  be  considered  as  al- 
ready initiated  ?  And  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  [p.  537.] 
this  subject,  might  easily  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary.  Nor  could  there  be 
uniformity  in  that  age,  when  no  one  arrogated  to  himself  the  office  of  judge  and 
legislator  among  Christians,  and  when  assemblies  of  the  whole  church  could 
not  be  convened,  and  the  heretical  sects  were  of  differev  ters,  some  bet- 

ter, and  some  worse.  The  Romans,  whom  the  other  f  How  ed,  seem 

to  have  always  held,  that  reclaimed  heretics,  who  ha'  ^  baptized  in 

the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  need  a  second  h  \  and  Afriea, 

some  received  heretics  without  baptizing  them,  lid  that  they 

must  be  baptized ;  and  each  bishop  followed  U  '  In  the  thir4- 

ccntury,  the  heretical  churches  being  greatly  ^plified, 

question  was  perpetually  coming  up,  and  Ci  i  and 

VOL.  TL  7 
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cussion.  For  the  custom  of  holding  councils  having  first  originated  in  Greece, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  and  quickly  extending  itself  over  the  Christian  com* 
monwcalth,  those  things  which  had  before  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  indivi- 
dual bishops,  were  brought  under  public  discussion,  and  v^ere  determined  by 
the  suffrnges  of  the  bishops.  Some  dissension  on  this  subject  having  arisen  in 
Africa,  at  the  commencement  of  thi«  century,  Agrippinus,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, called  a  counciU  in  which  it  was  decided,  as  Cyprian  informs  us,  (Epist 
Ixxi.  p.  127,  and  Epist.  Ixxiii.  p.  130.)  :  Baptizandos  esse^  qui  ab  hcrelicis  ad  ec- 
desiam  veniunt :  Persons  coming  over  to  the  church  from  the  heretics,  are  to 
be  baptized.  Many  of  the  African  bishops  followed  this  decision,  but  not  all, 
as  appears  from  these  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  as  will  be  manifest  from  what 
will  soon  be  stated.  Besides,  what  need  was  there  of  new  councils  and  de- 
liberations, if  all  the  bishops  of  Afnca  had  been  obedient  to  the  decision  of 
Agrippinus?  With  the  modesty  which  characterized  the  early  bishopft,  Agrip- 
pinus  and  his  associates  had  uttered  their  opinion,  but  not  enacted  a  law.  And 
the  African  church,  as  will  soon  be  shown,  had  always  regarded  this  as  an  opes 
question,  concerning^  which  either  side  might  be  advocated,  without  danger  to 
religion  or  to  fraternal  harmony.  But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  minds  of 
the  Asiatic  bishops  became  divided  on  this  subject,  and  especially  when  dubi- 
tation  arose  about  the  baptisms  of  the  Montanists,  many  of  them  assembled  at 
Iconium  and  Sonnada,  cities  of  Phrygia,  and  in  other  places,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  unanimously  decided,  that  heretics  coming  over  to  the  church 
ought  to  be  again  baptized.  The  fullest  witness  to  this  fact  is  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  (apud  Eusehium^  Hist  Eccles.  Ia  viL  c.  7 ;  p.  254).  Concerning  the 
council  at  Iconium,  in  particular,  Firmilian,  the  bishop  of  Ca)sarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  gives  testimony  in  his  Epistle,  printed  with  those  of  Cyprian,  (Epist  Ixxv. 
p.  145).  All  these  proceedings  either  remained  unknown  at  Rome,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  were  considered  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  be  overlooked. 
But  after  many  years,  when  Stephen  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
scene  changed,  and  what  had  been  regarded  as  free  and  harmless  at  Rome,  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  a  crime.  What  occasioned  this  change,  none  of  the  ancients 
[p.  538.]  has  informed  us.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
a  contest  respecting  the  baptisms  of  heretics  arose  at  Rome  also ;  and  that  there 
were  some  there  who  maintained,  that  heretics  ought  not  to  be  received  without 
a  new  baptism,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  these  per- 
sons had  come  from  the  East,  and  contended  that  the  rule  in  their  country  was 
preferable  to  that  followed  at  Rome.  But  Stephen,  believing  the  Romish  custom 
to  be  derived  from  the  apostles,  not  only  decided  that  it  should  be  retained,  but 
also  that  the  Asiatic  churches,  by  following  a  different  rule,  were  cherishing  a 
great  error.  To  reclaim  his  eastern  brethren  from  this  error,  he  wrote  them  a 
letter :  and,  as  they  would  not  obey  him,  but  defended  theur  own  opinions,  he 
excluded  them  from  his  communion,  and  from  the  brotherhood  of  the  Romish 
church.  Those  are  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  these  Asiatic  Christians,  and 
Hubsequently  the  African,  were  by  Stephen  excommunicated  from  the  church.  In 
that  age  the  Romish  bishop  did  not  claim  to  have  so  much  power,  as  to  think 
he  could  eject  others  from  communion  in  the  universal«church;  nor  did  any 
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one  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  peraons  whom  the  Romish  bishop  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  Aur  church,  forfeited  their  privileges  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  These  opinions  first  originated  long  afterwards.  But  at  that  period, 
eaeh  individual  bishop  could  exclude  from  his  communion,  or  pronounce  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  of  fraternal  embrace,  all  those  whom  he,  eitlter  justly 
or  erroneously,  judged  to  be  contaminated  with  gross  sins,  or  guilty  of  any  con- 
duet  ineonidBtent  with  the  obligations  of  a  Christian  teacher.  But  his  judgment, 
every  one  wasi  at  liberty  to  follow  or  to  reject,  as  he  saw  fit  By  tliis  rule  C^ 
prion  acted;  by  this  Victor  of  Rome ;  by  this  Stephen ;  and  by  this  many  others 
in  that  age.  Moreover,  it  is  very  incorrect  to  call  these  private  decisions  excom- 
munications; and  to  say,  e.  g.  that  Stephen  excommunicated  Cyprian :  for  the 
two  expressions,  to  excommunicate,  and  to  deprive  one  of  our  communion,  are  of 
very  different  import. — But  to  return  to  Stephen :  Respecting  his  unkind  con- 
duct towards  the  Asiatics,  these  few  things  only  are  preserved  in  the  Epistle  of 
Dianysius  Alexandrians,  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ecdes.  Ia  viL  c.  6;  p.  252.}: 
*Eir%9*tak}iu  fciy  •vr  irf6rtf9f  tihi  ir§fl  E*ktfou  nii  irtfl  ^if/JttktMu  uht  irafrmf  Tc5r 

id-vwv,  tl»f  ov/h  Uttfoit  nonmwmt  ii&  rkf  ivrh  Tttorar  dtrUv,  mii'ii  t«i^( 
iiftrtxouc  (ftrn)  dwA^xfrri^wwi,  Antea  quidem  (Stephanus)  litteras  scripserat 
de  Heleno  et  de  Firmiliano,  de  omnibus  denique  episcopls  per  Ciliciam,  Cappa- 
dociam,  cunctasque  finitimas  provincias  constitutis,  sese  ob  eam  caussam  ab 
fUomm  communione  discessum,  quod  haereticos  rebaptisarent.  On  this  passage, 
Vatesius  (Adnot  ad  Euseb.  p.  141.)  puts  a  milder  construction,  by  supposing 
that  Stephen  did  not  actually  break  off  communion  with  the  Orientals,  but  only 
threatened  to  do  it,  and  never  carried  his  threats  into  execution ;  and  this  opinion 
is  embraced  by  several  learned  writers  among  the  Romanists,  who  would,  as  fkt 
as  possible,  excuse  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Stephen.  But,  without  insisting 
that  the  language  of  the  passage  will  not  admit  so  mild  an  interpretation,  there 
is  now  extant  a  testimony  above  all  exception,  that  Stephen  actually  [p.  639.] 
did  break  communion,  not  only  with  the  Africans,  but  also  previously  with  the 
Orientals  and  others.  I  refer  to  the  Epistle  respecting  this  controversy,  written 
by  Firmilian  (one  of  those  bishops  whom  Stephen  condemned,)  to  Cyprian, 
and  published  among  CypriarCs  Epistles,  (Epist.  Ixxv.).  In  the  first  place,  this 
whole  epistle  is  hostile  in  its  tone,  and  shows,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written,' 
harmony  between  Stephen  and  Firmilian,  and  his  associates,  was  wrent  and  dis- 
sipated ;  for  Firmilian  does  not  condescend  to  give  Stephen  the  ordinary  title 
of  brother,  but  assails  him  as  an  encray  and  an  adversary,  with  contumelious 
language.  Had  Stephen  merely  threatened  to  break  friendship  with  him,  Fir- 
milian should,  and  would  have  used  very  different  language  rcspectiiiir  him. 
Secondly^Tioi  far  from  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  (c.  24.)  Firmilian  most  manifestly 
represents,  that  Stephen  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  the  African 
churches,  but  also  aguinst  many  others,  and  among  them  again  ntal ; 

for  he  thus  addresses  him  :  Lites  ct  dissensiones  quantas  pr  sias 

tatius  mundi  ?    Peccatum  vcro  quam  magnum  tibi  exaggeraf  tot 

gregibus  scidisti  ?    Excidisti  enim  fe  ipsityn.    Noli  te  fallere. 
vere  schismaticus,  qui  se  a  communione  ecclesiasticoi  uniiaiis 
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Dum  enim  putas  omnes  a  te  abstineri  posse,  solum  te  ab  omnibus  abstinuintL 
-  -  (c.  25  )  Quid  cnim  humilius  nut  Icnius,  quam  rum  toL  episcopis  per  totum 
mundu?n  disscnsisse  ?  Pacem  cum  singulis  vario  discord  ice  gencre  rumpentem% 
modo  cum  Orientalibus,  (so  then  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  Orientals  was 
actually  suspended,  and  not  merely  threatened,)  quod  nee  vos  latere  confidimus, 
modo  xohiscum^  qui  in  meridie  estis. — Whether  the  Asiatics  retaliated  the 
injury  they  had  received  from  Stephen,  and  in  like  manner  excluded  him  from 
their  fraternal  love,  is  foind  nowhere  stated.  But  this  Epistle  of  Firmilian,  so 
full  of  gall  and  excessive  bitterness,  renders  it  most  probable  they  did  so.  For 
if  the  Asiatics  had  remained  friendly  and  patient  under  the  outpoured  indig- 
nation of  Stephen,  this  very  influential  and  dignified  man  would  have  expressed 
his  views  anjl  feelings  in  milder  language. 

As  already  stated,  nearly  all  the  learned,  relying  on  the  expressions  of 
EusebiuSf  place  the  controversy  with  the  Asiatics  after  the  African  controversy 
with  Cyprian,  and  suppose  that  tiie  Asiatics  only  became  implicated  in  the  Afri- 
can disputes.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  show,  that  in  this  they  err, 
and  that  the  controversy  commenced  in  Asia,  and  thence  was  carried  into  Africa. 
My  first  argument  is  derived  from  the  Epistle  of  the  celebrated  Firmilian  to 
Cyprian,  which  has  been  already  cited.  We  have  seen,  that  when  Firmilian 
wrote  that  Epistle,  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Orientals  had  already  been  in- 
terrupted by  Stephen.  Now,  Firmilian  there  replies  to  an  Epistle  addressed  to 
[p.  640.]  him  by  Cyprian^  immediately  after  Stephen  had  commenced  his  con- 
troversy with  Cyprian.  And  therefore  Stephen  had  suspended  intercourse,  (abstu 
nuerat) — to  use  an  ecclesiastical  term — with  the  Asiatics  and  with  Fermilian, 
before  he  assailed  Cyprian.  Secondly,  When  Firmilian  writes,  that  he  conceives 
Cyprian  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  Stephen  towards  the  Ori- 
entals, Pacem  cum  singulis  rumpentem,  modo  cum  Orientalibus,  quod  nee  vos 
latere  confidimus;  when  he  writes  thus,  I  say,  he  manifestly  indicates  that 
Stephen's  Asiatic  contest  preceded  his  African  contest  with  Cyprian.  Lastly^ 
Dionysius  Alcxandrinus,  (apud  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  5,  p.  252,) — than 
whom  a  better  and  more  reliable  authority  cannot  be  given,  most  clearly  states 
that  before  (v^ort^of,  prius,)  Stephen  commenced  his  attack  on  Cyprian  and  the 
Africans,  he  had  pronounced  Firmilian  and  the  Asiatic  bishops  unworthy  of 
his  communion.    The  passage  has  been  already  cited. 

Cyprian  involuntarily  became  implicated  in  this  controversy  with  the  Asia- 
tics. Having  assembled  a  council  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  256,  the  question 
was  proposed  by  the  bishops  of  Numidia,  Whether  those  apparently  baptised 
among  heretics  and  schismatics,  ought,  on  coming  over  to  the  catholic  church,  to  be 
baptized?  Cyprian  and  the  thirty-two  bishops  present  in  council,  replied,  Hiat 
no  one  could  be  baptized  outside  of  the  church,  because  there  is  but  one  baptism  in- 
stituted in  the  holy  church :  and  they  added,  that  they  did  not  bring  forward  a 
new  opinion,  but  one  established  long  ago  by  their  predecessors.  See  the  Epistle 
among  those  of  C3rprian,  (Epist.  Ixx.  p.  124.)  But,  as  the  number  of  bishops  in 
tliis  council  was  not  great,  Cyprian  called  another  shortly  after,  in  which  were 
seventy-one  bishops,  and  submitted  this  and  other  questions  to  a  second  discus- 
sion ;  and  all  the  bishops,  as  Cyprian  informs  us,  (Epist  Ixxiii.  p.  129.)  decided . 
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Vtutat  iopfuma  eue,  quad  lit  in  eccUsia  calholiea  consliialatn,  ac  per  hoc  nan  re- 
iaptixari,  ltd  baplitmri,  quieurufue  ail  aduUera  el  praphatia  aqua  teniunt  abiu- 
eadi  et  tamlificandi  lalularu  aqua:  teruatt.  Tlii-i  di^uiHion  of  the  second  cuundl 
WM  defended  by  Cyprian,  in  liia  long  Epialle  to  Jubnintiua,  (Episl.  Uxiil.  p.  V29,) 
JDM  u  he  hnd  before  vindicated  the  di^ciaion  of  the  foroicr  council,  in  hia  Epis* 
tie  to  Quintiu,  bishop  of  Muuritsnin,  (Epist.  lixi.  p.  136.)  But  as  he  was 
awire  that  n  different  cuBtom  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  had  heard  gome- 
thing  about  the  rupture  between  Stephen,  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the  bishops 
of  Aaik  OD  this  subject,  both  he  and  the  council  thought  it  advittable  to  commu- 
luoate  this  decision  of  the  council  to  Slephen,  and  to  lake  meoBUres  to  prevent 
bis  getting  into  a  passioD  and  breaking  offuomniunion  with  them.  The  Epislla 
addressed  to  Stephen,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  is  still  extant  among  the  Eplh 
ties  of  Cyprian,  (Epbt.  lixii.  p.  1'29.}  Every  person  reading  ihc  Epl«ile  will 
at  once  see  (hat  it  was  not  u  ritttn  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Romish 
bishop  with  the  doings  of  the  council,  but  solely  to  forestall  hia  anger  and  in- 
dlgnalion.  For  tliey  posH  silently  ovi-r  nearly  all  the  many  important  decisions 
of  the  couneil,  and  mention  only  two  of  them,  the  one  concerning  the  baptisms 
of  heretics,  and  the  other  concerning  priests  and  deacons  coming  over  [p.  541.] 
to  the  church  from  the  heretics.  Yet,  despairing  of  Stephen's  approving  their 
sentiments,  they  wisely  intimate,  nl  (he  end  of  the  Epi-tle,  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  enter  into  conlroveray  with  uny  one  dltferlng  from  them  in  opinion. 
They  say,  (e.  4,)  C«eterum,  scimiis  quoad  >d  quud  semel  Imbibcrint  nolle  de- 
ponere,  nee  propoattum  suum  tacilu  mulare,  sed  salvo  inter  cullega.s  pacis  et 
eoncordis  vinculo  qutedam  propria  quce  apud  se  seuel  sint  usurpata  retlnere. 
Qua  in  re  neu  noa  vim  cuiquam  fucimus  nut  legem  damux,  quando  habeat  in 
teeleaiic  adminiilraliime  valunlalii  sua  arbilrivm  tiberum  imuiquUque  praposiiut 
ratitmem  aclas  sat  Domina  reddiluru!.  Now,  he  who  sees  the  Africans  writing 
in  this  manner  to  the  Roman  bishop,  and  still  contendn  that  the  Roman  bishops 
in  that  age  bad  any  power  ur  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  oUier  bishops,  surely 
mnst  be  beyond  measure  obstiiutto  and  pervenso,  or  he  miiit  be  exceissively 
blinded  by  hia  early  received  opinions.  If  it  wna  true  in  the  lAinJ  century,  as 
the  African  council  a»wrt, /fio;  every  tiidiiidual  bishop  had  free  arbitriment  inlhs 
tdmmi$'.raliim  i-f  the  affairs  nf  hit  church,  arid  mould  hate  to  give  account  of  his 
amdiicl  to  the  Lord  only,  then,  beyond  all  queallun,  that  whiiih  many  at  thia  day 
account  true,  waa  at  that  lime  nbsolntely  fuUe:  iiamely.th.it  God  hud  siibjvx-icd 

all  the  bishops  to  a  ccrtuin  one  of  them,  nnil  (lint  »  ci'i-liiii  I'u i :u't 

taWH  in  Christ's  name  for  the  church,  and  thiit  every  Ihim.'  I'l  '  ■  innat 

be  conducted  and  administered  according  to  'its  jileasnh' — V  il,  it 

is  clear  Iben,  that  the  African  chureh,  althougli  it  decidiJ  i:i  '  lin 

again  baptized  on  entering  the  purer  church,  yet  did  nr.<i     <  iiiy 

opinion  as  tearing  up  the  foundations  of  inli^'ion.     On    i'  -'■  vi 

Atepfteit.  however,  this  moderation  of  aontimi'nt  provcil   .  <  iri 

■edalivc;  because,  doubtleaa,  il  provoked  him  to  see  Ili< 
with  those  whom  he  had  pronounced  enemies  of  hii  ul< 
the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  wrote  to  Cypnati,<i' 
Church,  in  whose  name  CypMan  had  addreaaod  him,  an  j< 
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bitterly  nnd  revilingly,  and  doubtless  in  the  same  strain  as  previously  to  the 
Asiatic  bishops,  declaring  that  he  would  have  no  communion  with  persons  who 
said  the  baptism  of  heretics  ought  to  be  repeated.    The  Epistle  is  lost  through 
the  fault)  if  I  do  not  misjudge,  of  those  in  former  times,  who  thought  it  benefi- 
cial to  the  church  to  cover  up  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  But 
the  tenor  of  it  may  still  be  known,  partly  from  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian^  to  Pom- 
peiuB,  (Epist.  Ixxiv.)  and  partly  from  the  Letter  of  Firmilian^  bishop  of  CoBsarsa, 
to  Cyprian,  which  is  the  next  in  order  among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  (Ep. 
Ixxv.)  According  to  Cyprian's  account  of  it,  it  contained  many  arrogant  things% 
irrecelant  to  the  subfecL,  and  adverse  to  his  own  cause^  unadvisedly  and  unskilfuUy 
written :  and  that  this  representation  is  not  entirely  false,  an  impartial  person 
can  without  difficulty  believe ;  and  yet,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the  same  might, 
to  some  extent,  be  said  of  Cyprian's  own  Epistle,  for  it  employs  vain  and  futile 
argumen^s,  and  abounds  much  in  sarcasms.    But  there  is  this  commendable  in 
[p.  542.]  Cyprian,  that  he  does  not  retaliate  upon  Stephen,  by  excluding  him  from 
fellowship,  but  calls  him  Our  Brother^  which  title  isa  manifest  indication  of  a  dispo- 
sition fur  peace  and  a  dread  of  discord.   Learned  men  have  greatly  lauded  this 
temperate  conduct  of  Cyprian;  and  not  wholly  without  reason.    But,  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  detract  somewhat  from  this  commendation  to  reflect  that 
Cyprian  could  not  deny  to  Stephen  the  privileges  of  a  brother,  without  contra- 
dicting his  own  principles.    Stephen  might  consistently  do  so,  because  he  re- 
garded the  opinion  of  the  Africans  as  militating  with  true  religion ;  but  Cyprmn 
and  the  Africans  could  not  do  it,  because  they  judged  the  opinion  of  Stephen 
to  be  one  of  the  minor  errors  which  were  to  be  tolerated.    The  man  must 
doubtless  be  heartless,  and  destitute  of  all  kind   feelings,  who  can  deprive 
another  of  the  rights  of  a  brother,  while  he  acknowledges  him  to  have  erred  but 
slightly,  and  to  have  not  wounded  the  vitals  of  religion. — But  we  will  proceed. 
It  appears  from  the  Epistle  of  Firmilian^  already  mentioned,  that  Stephen^  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Asiatics,  derived  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church  from  Peter  and  Paul,  the  founders  of  that  church,  and  appealed  to  con- 
tinuous tradition.    He  says,  (c.  6.  p.  144.)  Adhuc  etiam  infamans  Petrum  et 
Paulum  beatos  Apostolos,  quasi  hoc  ipsi  tradiderint  But  the  Asiatics  defended 
their  opinion  in  the  same  way  ;  indeed  they  carried  their  pretensions  still  higher, 
and  declared  Christ  himself  to  be  the  author  of  their  tradition.  Says  Firmilian, 
(p.  149.)  Nos  veritati  et  consuetudincm  jungimus,  et  consuetudini  Romnnorum 
corsuotudinem,  sed  veritatis,  opponimus,  ah  initio  hoc  tenentes,  quod  a  Christo 
el  ab  Apostolis  traditum  est    In  this  controversy,  therefore,  tradition  was  op- 
posed to  tradition^  the  Asiatic  tradition  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Ro- 
man tradition  from  Peter  and  Paul.     But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even 
in  that  early  age,  the  institutions,  which  no  one  was  able  to  trace  to  their 
origin,  were  called  the  traditions  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,    And  Firmilian  him- 
self attests,  that  the  Asiatics  accounted  their  custom  an  Apostolical  one,  solely 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  time  of  its  introduction.     He  says:  Nee 
meminimus  hoc  apud  nos  aliqando  ccepisse,  cum  sempi^r  istic  observatum  sit, 
nt  non  nisi  unam  Dei  ecclesiam  nossemus,et  sanctum  baptisma  non  nisi  sanct® 
ecclesise  computaremus.    From  this  Epistle  cf  Firmilian  it  appears,  moreover. 
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tliat  Stephen  had  greatly  lauded  the  dignity  of  his  church,  and  its  eminence 
among  the  churches.  Atque  ego  in  h:ic  parte  juste  indignor  ad  hanc  tarn  aper- 
tarn  et  manifestam  Stephani  stultitinm,  quod  qui  sic  de  episcopatus  sui  loco 
gloriatur  et  se  successorem  Petri  tencre  contendit,  super  quem  fundaroenta 
ecclcai»  collocata  sunt,  multas  alias  pctras  inducat,  et  ecclcsiarum  multarum 
alia  sedificia  constituat,  dum  esse  illic  baptisma  sua  auctoritate  defendit.    This, 
doubtless,  was  the  part  of  Stephen^s  letter,  for  which  Cyprian  branded  him  with 
the  epithet  proud.    I  wish  we  had  the  reply  of  the  Africans  to  this  [p.  543.] 
panegyric  on  the  chair  of  Peter.   But  it  has  been  lost,  undoubtedly,  because  it 
was  not  honorary  to  the  Romish  church ;  as  we  may  easily  infer  from  the  other 
Epistles  of  Cyprian,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  rights  of  the 
bishopa    The  other  topics  in  this  Epistle  of  Stephen,  or  rather,  of  the  Romish 
chun'h,  I  omit,  as  they  throw  no  light  upon  history.   On  receiving  this  Epistle 
the  African  bishops  did  not  abandon  their  cause,  but,  in  another  Epistle  address- 
ed to  the  Romish  church  or  to  Stephen,  refuted  all  his  arguments  for  the  efficacy 
of  baptisms  by  heretics.  The  learned  men  who  have  investigated  this  history  of 
this  controversy,  take  no  notice  of  this  second  Epistle  of  the  Africans.    But  no 
one  who  attentively  reads  the  Epistle  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian,  can  doubt  that 
it  was  actually  written.    He  says,  (c  4,  p.  143.)  Nos  vero  quae  a  vobis  scripta 
sunt  quasi  nostra  propria  suscepimus,  nee  in  transcursu  legimu8,sed  ssepe  repe- 
tita  memoriae  mandavimus.  Neque  obest  utilitati  salutari  aut  cadcm  rctexere  ad 
eonfirmandam  veritatem  aut  et  quaedam  addere  ad  cumulandam  probationem. 
After  a  few  remarks,  he  proceeds,  (c.  7)  :  Sed  et  ad  illam  partem  bene  a  vobia 
responsum  est,  ubi  Stephanus  in  epistola  sua  dixit  hcereticos  in  baptismo  con- 
venire.    And  a  little  after:  Quo  in  loco  etsi  vos  jam  probastis,  satis  ridiculum 
esse,  ut  quis  sequatur  errantes,  illud  tamen  ex  abundant!    addimus.    The 
Africans,  therefore,  had  replied  to  Stephen,  and  Firmilian  had  the  reply  in  his 
bands;  and  in  his  own  Epistle  he,  in  part,  (relexebat,)  reconstructed,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  and  in  part  confirmed  the  reasoning  of  it,  by  new  arguments.    Per- 
haps some  may  conjecture,  that  the  Epistle  which  Firmilian  had  before  him  was 
that  of  Cyprian  to  Pompcius,  or  his  74th  Epistle,  in  which  he  confutes  the 
Epistle  of  Stephen.    But  this  conjecture  must  be  abandoned,  if  we  consider 
that  Firmilian  cites  from  the  Epistle  which  he  mentions  and  examines,  several 
things  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  Pompcius.    Besides,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  words  of  Firmilian  above  quoted,  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  a  private 
Epistle  of  one  individual  to  another,  but  of  a  common  Epistle  of  the  assembled 
African  bishops.    He  says:  Qusq  a  volns  scripta  aunt,  legi.    Vos  jam  probastis : 
Vos  respondistis.    Stephen  was  so  irritated  br  thia  Epistle,  that  he  not  only  re- 
plied more  harshly  and  angrily  than  befor  "tailed  Cyprian^  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Africaii  e  i  direct  maledictionst,  and 
excluded  the  Africans  from  hia  eornn                         '^m^y  appear  s  to 
be  news,  because  we  do  not  find  it                            nlv  stated  tre, 
again,  the  Epistle  ot  Firmilian  will  aht                                    >r  n  ire. 
At  the  time  Firmilian  wrote,  all  eommi                                    ^  ^- 
mans  had  certainly  been  8uapend«d  hj  Bi^ 
144):  Quod  nunc  Stephanos  aohm  »^  i 
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quam  semper  antccessores  ejus  vobiseum  amore  et  bonore  mutuo  enstodienint 
And  towards  the  end  :  (c.  24,  p.  150)  :  Peccatum  vero  qiiarn  niarrnum  tibi  ez> 
aggerasti,  quando  te  a  tot  gregibus  sc-idisti !    I  omit  more  passages  of  the  s.ira0 
[p.  544.]  tenor.    But  in  the  firdt  Epistle  of  Stephen,  which  Cyprian  refutes  io 
his  Epistle  to  Pompcius,  Stephen  had  not  proceeded  beyond  threats ;  notwith- 
standing Augustine  has  stated,  (de  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  L.  V.  c  25, 
0pp.  torn.  ix.  p.  106,)  that  Stephen,  abstinendos  generatim  putaverat,  qui  de 
Buscipiendis  hereticis  priftcam  consuetudinem  convellere  conarentiir.     There 
inust,  therefore,  have  followed  a  second  Epistle,  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
determination  he  had  formed,  and  declared  non  communion  with  the  Africana. 
Moreover,  Firmillan  tcstiBes,  (c.  26,)  that  in  his  lant  Epi^illo  Stephen  assailed 
Cyprian  with  invectives :  Et  tumen  non  pudet  Stephanum,  talibus  (bserelicis) 
adversus  ecclesiam  patrocinium  pi'sestare,  et  propter  hsereticos  asserendos/ro/er- 
iritafem  scinderCj  insuper  et  Cyprianum  pseudochristum  e*  pseudoapostolum  et  dcio' 
sum  operarium  dicere,    Firmilian  would,  doubtless,  never  have  said  tliis,  had 
not  Stephen  written  it.  But,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  bad  not  yet  uttered  these  re- 
proaches, for  Cyprian  would  not  have  passed  them  in  silence  in  his  Epistle  to 
Pompeius,  if  they  had  then  been  uttered.    It  was,  therefore,  in  another  Epistle, 
written  after  the  first,  that  he  inveighed  so  reproachfully  against  Cyprian.   The 
wiser  Africans  thought  they  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  allay  this  storm,  and 
therefore  sent  a  legation  to  Rome,  to  restore  peace  if  possible.    But  Stephen 
forbid  the  Roman  Christians  to  receive  into  their  houses  the  bishops  of  the 
legation,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  communion,  and  would  not  admit  them 
even  to  a  conference.  Says  Firmilian,  (c.  25,  p.  150,)  A  vobis,  qui  in  meridio  estis, 
legatos  episcopos  patientcr  satis  et  leniter  suscepit,  ut  eos  nee  ad  sermonem 
saltern  colloquii  communis  admittcret,  adhuc  insuper  dilectionis  et  caritatia 
memor  pr:ecii>erct  fraterniUiti  universal,  ne  qnis  eos  in  domum  sunm  reciperet, 
Ht  vcnientibus  nor  solum  pax  et  eommunio,  sed  et  tectum  et  hospitium  negaro- 
tur !    So  the  legation  returned  home,  leaving  the  business  where  it  was.    f  see 
not  what  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  this  fact  does,  that  Stephen  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church  not  only  Cyprian,  but  the 
whole  African  church,  of  which  these  bishops  were  the  legates. — After  this  many 
things  were,  doubtless,  said  and  done,  of  which  no  record  has  reached  us.    Ste- 
phen, wo  may  believe  without  testimony,  being  a  man  of  weak  mind,  endeavored 
to  excite  the  christian  worid  against  the  Africans;  and  many  councils  were  held 
on  the  subject  here  and  there,  as  I  recollect  Augustine  some  where  intimates. 
And  therefore  Cyprian,  that  he  and  his  Africans  might  not  stind  alone,  thonght 
proper  to  look  about  him  for  friends.    And,  knowing  that  the  Asir.tics  had  been 
attacked  in  the  same  manner,  he  dispatched  Rogntian,  his  deacon,  with  a  letter 
to  tlie  oft-mentioned  Firmilian  a  man  of  very  great  influence,  and  sent  him 
documents  which  would  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  case.  Firmilian  responded 
according  to  his  wishes ;  and,  as  his  Epistle  (among  those  of  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixxv.) 
[p.  546.]  shows,  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done  and  written  bv  the  Africans  • 
and,  in  the  severest  terms  and  even  with  contumely,  ce-^aured   Stephen,  who 
had  treated  the  Asiatics  with  the  same  abuse  as  the  Africans.    At  the  same 
time  Cyprian,  to  prevent  any  of  the  African  bishops  from  taking  sides  with 
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Stephefij  convoked  a  council  in  the  month  of  September,  A  D.  266,  from  tiie  three 
provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.    The  Acts  of  this  council  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  AvgustinSi  (de  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  L.  vi.  nnd 
▼iu  Opp.  torn,  ix.)    They  are  extant  also  among  the  works  of  Cyprian,  p.  329. 
There  were  present  87  bishops,  and  not  only  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  also 
(jiUbis  maxima  pars)  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  In  his  address.to  the  attending 
bishops,  Cyprian  reiterated  what  he  had  before  repeatedly  declared,  that  the 
question  to  be  discussed  was  one  of  those  on  which  men  might  differ  in  opinion, 
without  a  violation  of  fraternal  harmony ;  and  he  chastised  the  arrogance  of 
Stephen,  but  without  naming  him.    His  words  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated, 
as  they  express  the  sentiments  of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  independence 
of  bishops,  and  render  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  in  that  age,  not  even 
Stephen  himself*  had  ever  dreamed  of  any  judge  and  legislator  for  the  univer- 
sal church.   That  Stephen  himself  had  not  thought  of  any  such  judge  I  confi- 
dently assert ;  for,  certainly,  if  he  had  supposed  such  high  dignity  to  be  confer- 
red on  himself  by  Christ,  he  would  have  pursued  a  very  different  course  than 
he  did  with  the  Africana    Said  Cyprian :  Superest,  ut  de  hac  ipsa  re  singuli 
q[aid  sentiamns,  proferamus,  neminem  judicanles^  aut  a  jure  communicationis 
afiqoem,  si  dirersum  senserit,  amoventes.    Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  epis- 
eopam  se  esse  episeoporum  constituit,  out  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi 
seeessitatem  eollegas  sues  adigit,  quando  habeat  omnia  episcopus  pro  licentia 
libertatis  et  potestatis  su»  arbitrium  proprium,  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  pos- 
at,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alterum  judicare.    Sed  expectemus  universi  judicium 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  unus  et  soliis  habet  potestatcm  et  prseponendi 
BOS  in  ecclesise  suae  gubematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi.    At  that  time, 
therefore,  Christ  had  no  vicar  here  on  earth,  but  was  himself  (solus  et  unus)  the 
sole  and  only  judge  of  his  church.    All  the  bishops  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Cyprian,  and  decided  that  heretics  should  be  re-baptizcd.    The  unanimity  and 
modesty  of  this  great  council,  and  the  friendship  between  the  Asiatics  and  the 
Africans,  I  suppose,  repressed  the  violence  of  Stephen  and  other  bishops ;  for 
we  do  not  learn  that  this  contest  continued  afterwards.   Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
also,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.)  endeavored  by 
his  letters  to  bring  the  mind  of  Stephen  to  acquiescence  and  peace ;  and  per- 
haps others,  who  foresaw  danger  from  a  continuance  of  the  contest,  followed 
his  example.    For  some  time,  therefore,  the  Africans  adhered  to  their  opinion, 
the  other  christians  not  taking  offence  at  their  constancy :  but  gradually  they 
went  over  to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  finally,  in  a  council  which  Augustine 
styles  plejiarium  (de  Baptismo,  L.  I.  c.  7,)  held  at  Nice  or  Aries,  (for  [p.  546.] 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  this  council,)  they  universally  embraced  the 
Romish  custom. 

It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  precise  sentiments  of  the  two  parties. 
Cfjfrian  and  FirmHian  state  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  what  they  and  their 
brethren  maintained.  Says  Cyprian,  (Epist.  Ixxiv.  ad  Pompeium,  c.  12,  p.  142) : 
Omnes,  qui  ex  quacunque  hseresi  ad  ecclesiam  convertuntur,  ecclesiro  unico  et 
legitime  baptismo  baptizantur,  exceptis  his,  qui  baptizati  in  ecclesia  prius  fue- 
rant,  et  sic  ad  hsereticos  transierant.    lUos  enim  oportet,  cum  redeunt,  acta 
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poenitentia  per  manus  impositionem  aolam  recipi.  By  heretics,  C\^rian  undei 
stood,  not  merely  corrupters  of  the  true  religion,  but  likewise  all  who  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  principal  church,  and  formed  separate  congregations. 
And  hence,  ho  required  the  Novalians  to  be  re-baptized  on  their  coming  over 
to  the  church,  (as  we  lenrn  from  his  76th  Epist  ad  Magnum,  p.  151,  &^.) ;  and 
yet  he  acknowledged  that  the  Novatians  were  free  from  all  gross  errors.  This 
pious  and  good  man,  but  too  zealous  about  his  offichd  dignity  and  office,  viewed 
all  who  were  separated  from  the  bishop  as  also  separated  from  Christ,  and  hin 
benefits,  and  believed  that  salvation  was  attainable  no  where  but  in  the  visible 
church  under  the  bishops  of  the  Apostolic  succession :  and  this  obliged  him  to 
decide,  that  there  could  be  no  saving  baptism  except  it  was  administered  by  such 
bishops,  or  by  their  direction  and  authority.  He  would  surely  have  entertained 
different  ideas  about  the  effects  of  baptism,  if  he  had  not  been  strangely  captivated 
with  a  love  of  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  visible  church,  and  had  not  exalted 
extravagantly  the  rights  and  authority  of  bishops.  The  opinions  of  his  adversary 
Stephen,  are  not  equally  manifest  Those  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  Ste- 
phen, and  such,  with  few  exceptions,  are  nearly  all  the  adherents  to  the  Romish 
church,  to  whom  it  appears  hard  and  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  the  ancient 
Pontiffs  differed  from  the  modern,  or  that  the  church,  in  the  third  century,  was 
divided  between  two  errors — those  in  favor  of  Stephen,  I  say,  tells  us  that  he 
taught  just  as  the  Romish  church  does  at  the  present  day,  not  that  the  baptisms 
of  all  heretics,  but  only  of  those  who  in  baptizing  invoked  the  names  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  valid  baptisms.  See  Tillemont,  (Memoires 
pour  servir  a  THlst  de  TEglise,  tom.  iv.  P.  I.  p.  419,  &c.)  and  Natalis  Alexan^ 
der,  (Selecta  Hist  Eccles.  Capita,  tom.  iii.  p.  691,  &c.)  who  treats  this  subject 
in  his  usual  scholastic  rather  than  historical  manner.  But  others  for  the  most 
part,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Roman  Pontiffs  does  not  appear  of 
very  great  importance,  think  that  Stephen  believed  all  persons  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  might  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  better  church, 
without  another  baptism.  Respecting  these,  see  in  particular  Peter  Allix,  (Diss, 
de  vita  ct  scriptis  Tertulliani,  c.  4,  p.  30,  &c.)  not  to  mention  Blondell,  Launoi, 
and  others.  The  former  par^y  defend  their  position  by  the  authority  especi- 
[p.  647.]  ally  of  Eusebius,  Augustine^  Vincent  of  Lirins,  and  Facundus ;  who 
say  that  Stephen  accounted  no  baptism  valid,  unless  it  was  administered  in  the 
words  prescribed  by  Christ  But  to  these  comparatively  recent  authorities  the 
latter  party  oppose  other  more  ancient  and  higher  authorities;  and  first  Stephen 
himself,  whose  words,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Africans,  preser\ed  by  Cyjman^ 
(Epist  Ixxiv.  c.  1,  p.  138.)  are  these :  "  Si  quis  ergo  aquacunque  h<crcsi  venerit 
ad  vos,  nihil  innovelur  nisi  quod  traditum  est,  ut  manus  illi  imponatur  in  poeni- 
tentiam,  cum  ipsi  hajrttici  proprie  alterutrum  ad  se  venicntes  non  baptizent,  sed 
communicent  tantum."  Moreover,  Cyprian,  who,  almost  invariably,  represents 
Stephen  as  holding  all  baptisms  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  legi- 
timate, says,  (Epist  Ixxiv.  c.  6,  p.  139.)  Si  efl'ectum  baptismi  majestati  nominis 
tribuunt,  ut  qui  in  nomine  Jesu  Christi  ubieunque  et  ijuomodocMnquc  baptizen- 
tur,  innovati  et  sanctiBcati  judicentur ;  cur  non,  &c.  And  farther,  the  .ineient, 
but  unknown  author  of  the  Liber  de  Rebaptismate,  who  takes  sides  with  Ste- 
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phen,  and  whose  book  is  commonly  printed  with  the  Opera  Cypriani,  (p.  353.) 
with  the  following  title  prefixed:  Non  debere  deniio  baplizari  qui  semel  in 
nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  sunt  tincti ;  seems  to  decide  the  question 
respecting  Stephen's  views.  I  omit  other  testimonies  of  less  importance. 
These  testimonies,  I  confess,  seem  to  have  great  weight ;  yet  I  have  some  hesi- 
tation  to  admit  their  conclusiveness,  because  Firmilian,  an  opposer  of  Steplien, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Cyprian,  (c.  9,  p.  145.)  states  Stephen's  opinion  thus:  lliud 
qnoqae  absnrdom,  quod  non  putant  quserendum  esse  quis  sit  ilie  qui  baptiza- 
▼erit,  eo  quod  qui  baptizatus  sit,  gratiam  consequi  potuerit  invocala  trinilaie 
nominttm  Palris  et  FUii  el  Spiritus  Sancti  Firmilian  writes  what  he  had  found 
stated  in  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  or  of  the  Africans  to  Stephen,  and  he  also 
himself  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Stephen ;  and,  therefore, 
his  testimony  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Yet,  perhaps,  he  aimed  only  to 
explain  the  point,  and  attributed  to  Stephen  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind. 
To  confess  the  truth,  I  can  believe  that  Stephen  expressed  his  views  only  in 
general  terms,  and  did  not  accurately  define  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
explained  differently.  Men  very  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  in  theological 
controversies,  affirm  and  deny,  att:ick  and  defend,  only  in  a  general  way,  and 
without  defining  the  conflicting  opinions.  And  why  may  we  not  suppose  this 
to  have  occurred  in  the  present  controversy. 

§  XIX.  The  Persecation  nuder  Valerian.  After  showing  him- 
Belf  kind  and  indulgent  towards  the  Christians  until  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  suddenly,  by  the  persuasion  of  Macrianus,  his 
bosom  companion,  a  man  of  very  high  rank  and  reputation,  but 
exceedingly  superstitious,  Vaknan^  in  the  year  257,  changed  his 
policy  towards  them,  and  ordered  the  governors  of  pro-  [p.  548.] 
vinces  to  inhibit  the  meetings  of  Christians,  and  to  send  their 
bishops  and  teachers  into  exile.(*)  But  these  milder  mandates 
rather  animated  than  disheartened  the  Christians,  who  had  been 
accustomed  previously  to  greater  evils.  Therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  issued  a  much  severer  edict,  in  the  execution  of 
which  the  magistrates  put  to  death  no  small  number  of  Christians 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  frequently  in- 
flicted on  them  punishments  worse  than  death.^)  Eminent  among 
those  that  fell  in  this  persecution  were  Cyprian^  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Carthage,  who  was  beheaded ;  and  Sixtus^  the  Romish 
prelate,  who  is  said  to  have  been  crucified ;  and  Laurence^  the  Ro- 
man deacon,  famous  among  the  martyrs,  who  is  isaid  to  have  been 
roasted  to  death  on  a  slow  fire :  some,  however,  refer  this  last  mar- 
tjrdom  to  the  Decian  period.  But  Valerian  being  taken  captive  in 
a  war  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  his  son  Gallienus,  by  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  provincial  governors  in  the  year  260,  restored  full 
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peace  to  the  Christians,  after  four  years  of  suffering.(*)  Yet  the/ 
were  not  placed  in  entire  security ;  for  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Emperors  against  them  were  not  abrogated,  and,  therefore,  such 
of  the  governors  as  were  so  disposed,  could  put  those  Christians 
to  death  who  were  regularly  accused  and  acknowledged  their 
faith,  if  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.(*) 

(1)  Respecting  the  clemency  of  Valerian  to  the  ChristianB  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  author  of  the  subsequent  change  in  his  feelings 
towards  them,  the  most  important  witness  we  have  is  Dionysius  Alexandrinusy 
in  hi 4  Epistle  to  Ilermammon,  the  hitter  part  of  which  is  preserved  by  Euse* 
biuSf  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  10.  p.  255.)  But  as  Ettsebius  cites  two  passages 
from  this  Epistle,  in  one  of  which  Dionysius  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
person  who  induced  Vnlerlnn  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  in  the  other  telhi 
us  that  Macrianus  advised  the  Emperor  to  this  course,  a  dispute  has  arisen 
among  the  learned,  whether  this  persecution  is  to  be  traced  to  one  man  as  its 
author,  or  to  two.  In  the  first  passnge  Dyonisius  says:  'Aviatttvaa-tiff^^at  /«  yrsfi" 

fr*ia-t7  duTif  0  i'ffaTKttXo^    xai   rdv   dr    AtyvTrrov   fjiiyttf    df^to-vfdytay9{f  Toue    /icfv 

ttet^apovs  «tt(  ovious  &f^f*s  ^riffua-^Ai  xht  lnax%a-^At  xixivm?.  Verum  magister 
et  Archisynagogus  magorum  Aegypti  ei  (Valeraino)  tandem  persuasit,  ut  ab  hoc 
instituto  descisceret,  jubens,  ut  castos  quidem  et  sanctos  viros  persequeretur 
atque  occideret.    But  a  little  after  he  says:  'O  /uiy  y«f  o^u*KiftAfdi  its  nraZrA 

V7d  Tourov  {McMftdrov)  n-fzu^^tis  its  v0f*is  »&(  ortti'ta'fjiovs  ix^o^iis-  Nam  Vale« 
[p.  549.  J  rianus  quidem, qui  ud  hujusmodi  facinora  a  Macriano  (for  he  is  the  per- 
son spoken  of,)  impulsus  fuerat,  contumeliis  et  opprobriis  fuit  expositus  et  de- 
ditus.  It  is,  therefore,  made  a  question,  whether  this  Macrianus  is  the  same  per- 
son who  was  before  called  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, 
or  a  different  person.  Not  a  few,  deeming  it  scarcely  credible,  that  so  distin- 
guished a  man  as  Macrianus  was,  an  intimate  with  the  emperor,  and  hold- 
ing the  highest  position,  "  than  whom,"  (as  Tremellius  Poltio  says  in  his 
Gallienus,  JScriptor.  Hist.  August,  tom.  ii.  189.)  "none  of  the  generals  were 
deemed  more  wise,  none  more  competent  for  business,  none  more  opulent^" 
should  be  prefect  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, — have  supposed  this  Magician  of 
Dionysius  to  be  a  different  person  from  Macrianus ;  and,  of  course,  that  there 
were  two  persons  who  prompted  Valerian  to  show  cruelty  to  the  Christians. 
Among  these  authors,  Gisbert  Cujyer^  (in  his  Notes  on  Lactantius  de  morti- 
bus  persequutorum,  p.  152.)  goes  so  fur  as  to  suppose  this  Mngician  was  a 
Jew,  infering  it  from  the  Jewish  words  J'iJ'dTu.aXos  and  'A^^ia-vfaymyoc  applied 
to  him ;  and  Ja.  Baanage  in  vain  attempted  to  confute  that  idea,  while  he 
himself  did  not  believe  Macrianus  and  the  Magician  to  be  the  same  person, 
(see  Letters  de  Critique,  Ilistoire,  Litterature  par  M.  Cuper,  p.  386,  390,  Amst 
1742,  4to.)  But,  as  Dionysius  most  explicitly  states,  that  Macrianus  recom- 
mended the  persecution  to  the  enperor,  and  that  Valerian  received  the  sad 
reward  of  his  docility,  while  he  adds  nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  Macrianus  had  an  associate  in  the  transaction,  the  supposition  ban 
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not  the  least  probability ;  on  the  contrary,  wo  must  believe  tlmt  Dionysiaa 
dengnated  one  and  the  same  person  in  this  two-fold  manner.  Nor  will  tiiis 
interpretation  be  weakened  by  the  two  epithets  above  uieiitioned.  Tite  first 
of  them,  MafzaUfi  magister,  should  not  be  referred  to  the  MagieiauM,  as  ia 
manitest  from  the  Greek.  Valesius  has  not  expressed  properly  the  meaning  of 
Dionysius;  and  this  has  occasioned  some,  who  did  not  inspect  the  Greek,  to 
fall  into  a  mistake.  He  should  have  rendered  it  (Magister  ^us)  his  (Valerian's) 
master,  and  chief  cf  the  synagogue,  cf^.  For  this  word  undoubtedly  has  reference 
to  Valerian^  who  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  Macrianus  in  every  thing,  and  al- 
ways defered  to  him  as  to  a  master.  Valerian  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  said:  Ego  bellum  Persicum  gerens,  Alacriano  totam  rempublicam  tradidu 
See  TrebeUius  Pollio^s  30  Tyrants,  (in  the  Scriptor.  Historiee  August®,  torn.  iL 
p.  288.)  And  as  to  the  title  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Egyptian  MagicianSf 
it  is  a  sneer  of  Dionysius  at  Macrianus,  and  not  the  title  of  his  office  or  posi- 
tion in  society.  As  Macrianus  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  magic,  and  delighted 
greatly  in  magical  sacrifices,  according  to  Dionysius,  he  represents  him  as  quali- 
fied, by  his  skill  in  the  art,  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief  or  President  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Magicians.  As  to  the  motive  which  led  Macrianus  to  inflame  the  Empe- 
ror's mind  against  the  Christians,  Dionysius  states  it  to  have  been  this,  that  he 
knew  there  were  persons  among  them  who  could  frustrate  the  ma-  [p.  650.] 
gical  rites,  and  destroy  their  efiects  by  a  word  or  a  nod.  Being  himself  greatly 
devoted  to  magic,  he  ^prompted  the  emperor  to  celebrate  impure  rites  of 
initiation,  abominable  incantations,  and  execrable  sacrifices ;"  for  example,  **  to 
immolate  infants,  and  explore  the  entrails  of  new-bom  children."  See  Diony- 
sius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (L.  vii,  c.  10.)  But  he  well  knew,  not  only  that 
the  Christians  universally  held  these  nefarious  mysteries  in  abhorrence,  but  also 
that  some  of  them  possessed  the  power  of  disconcerting  and  controlling  de- 
mons, so  that  they  could  not  manifest  their  presence  by  oracular  responses 
and  the  other  signs.    Says  Dionysius:  Kal  ydf  ItvU  xht  ^9±f  !i»<tyoi  Tst^omi 

littfA9ft$f  i9ifiov\is.  Erant  enim  et  sunt  etiamnum  (inter  nos)  ejusmodi,  qui 
vel  preesentia  et  aspectu  suo,  et  insuffiantcs  duntaxat  ac  vocem  edcntes,  daemo- 
num  praistigias  disturbare  possunt  And,  therefore,  he  prevailed  on  the  em« 
peror  to  endeavor  to  extirpate  a  sort  of  men  injurious  and  teuible  to  the  art 
he  loved  and  to  the  demons  he  consulted.  But,  we  may  suppose,  the  good 
man  here  gives  us  his  conjectures  rather  than  wliat  he  knew  to  be  facts.  Ros< 
pecting  the  power  of  the  ancient  Christians  to  confound  and  put  to  silence 
demons  and  their  servants  and  idols,  of  which  many  others  also  speak,  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  discussion  :  but  this  is  easily  perceived,  we  ought  not  to  look 
there  for  the  cause  of  Macrianus'  hostility  to  the  Christians.  If  he  had  believed 
that  Christians  possessed  such  power,  that  they  could  control  the  demons  he 
loved  and  worshipped,  I  think  he  would  not  have  dared  to  assail  them,  but  would 
rather  have  feared  and  stood  in  awe  of  them.  For,  why  cannot  they  who  have 
the  demons  under  their  power,  and  who  control  them  at  their  pleasure,  .also 
bring,  if  they  choose,  various  evils  upon  the  worshippers  of  demr  "  who 

but  a  roadman,  destitute  of  reason,  would  voluntarily  and  ea||  i  be- 
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inga  whom  he  knew  to  be  paralyzed  and  stript  of  all  power  by  others  more 
powerful !  Whoever  seeks  for  himself  a  lord,  will,  if  he  be  in  his  senses,  pre- 
fer the  more  powerful  to  one  of  less  power.  But  suppose  Macrianus  was  so 
insane  as  to  think  the  demons  and  their  worship  frustrated  by  the  Christians,  he 
might  have  forestalled  the  evil  much  more  easily  than  by  a  resort  to  edicts,  and 
laws  and  punishments:  for,  by  a  little  vigilance  he  could  have  excluded  all 
Christians  from  being  present  at  his  infernal  ritea  and  mysteries.  Let  us  con- 
cede, what  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  ancient  Christians  often  supposed  their 
enemies  to  reason  just  as  they  themselves  would,  and  so  attributed  to  them 
designs  very  foreign  from  their  real  ones.  I  think  his  superstition  alone  was 
sufficient  to  prompt  Macrianus  to  inflame  the  emperor  against  the  Christians. 
And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  because  I  learn  from  TYebeUius 
PoUiOf  (Thirty  Tyrants,  c.  14,  in  the  Histor.  Augustae,  tom.  ii.  p.  297.)  that  this 
was  a  hereditary  disease  in  the  family  of  the  Macrlani.  For  all  the  males  and 
females  of  this  family  wore  an  image  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  their  rings, 
[p.  651.]  their  garments,  and  their  ornaments,  influenced  by  a  peurile  conceit  of 
the  vulgar,  {j'uvari  in  omni  acta  stto^  qui  Akxandrum  expressum  in  auro  gestita- 
rent  vel  argentOf)  that  whoever  carried  a  likeness  of  Alexander  impressed  on 
gold  or  silver,  would  be  aided  in  all  their  acts.  Who  can  wonder  that  a  man 
who  could  promise  himself  success  from  a  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Macedo- 
nian, should  have  been  extravagantly  attached  to  the  Roman  Gods  and  their 
wor:$hip,  and  have  wished  evil  to  the  enemies  of  his  country's  religion  ? 

The  first  assault  of  Valerian  upon  the  Christitins  was  such  as  could  be 
endured  ;  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  Cyprian,  and  of  Dionysius  Alexandrinus^ 
(apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  11).  For  he  merely  decreed  the  banish- 
ment of  all  bishops  and  presbyters  who  would  not  worship  the  Roman  gods, 
and  prohibited  the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians.  Cyprian  was  exiled  to 
Curuhin,  by  the  proconsul  Paternus,  after  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and 
Dionysius  was  sent  by  the  prcefect  Aemilius  to  a  place  called  Cephro,  in  the 
parts  of  Libya.  But  let  the  proconsul  Paternus  state  to  us  the  pleasure  and  the 
mandate  of  the  emperor,  according  to  the  Ada  Cyprianiy  (in  Theod.  Ruinart^ 
Acta  Martyr,  sincera  et  selecta,  p.  216).  When  Cyprian  was  arraigned  before  him, 
Putornus  thus  addressed  him:  Sncratissimi  Imperatores  Valerianus  et  Gallienus 
litterns  nd  mo  dare  dignati  sunt,  quibus  prseceperunt  eos,  qui  Romannm  religio- 
neni  non  colunt,  debere  Romanas  cseremonias  rccognoscere.  Cyprian  had  no 
sooner  declared  that  he  could  not  obey  this  mandate,  than  the  proconsul  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  and  then  proceeded:  Non  solum  de 
episeopis,  verum  eliiim  de  presbyteris  mihi  scribere  dignati  sunt.  From  this  it 
is  very  manifest  that  the  emperor^s  mandate  extended  only  to  the  bishops  and 
presbyters;  against  the  deacons  and  the  people  nothing  was  decreed.  Neither 
was  capital  punishment  ordered  for  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  merely  exile. 
Lastly,  the  proconsul  added  :  Praiceperunt  etiam,  ne  in  aliquibus  locis  concilia- 
bula  fiant,  nee  ccemeteria  ingrediantur.  Si  quis  itaque  hoc  tam  snlubre  praecep- 
tum  non  observaverit,  capite  plectetur.  Capit:il  punishment,  then,  was  enacted 
against  those  who  persisted  either  in  holding  religious  assemblies,  or  in  attend- 
ing them.    The  emperors  prohibited  first  in  general,  all  religious  assembliesi 
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which  they  designate  as  Conciliabula ;  and  then,  in  particular,  the  conventions 
which  were  held  in  Cemeteries,  By  this  term,  it  is  well  known,  the  places  were 
designated  in  which  the  Christiana  interred  their  dead ;  and  as  there  were  fre- 
quently martyrs  and  confessors  among  their  dead,  they  assembled  at  these 
Cemeteries  on  certain  days  for  religious  worship,  and  to  commemorate  those 
holy  men.  Perhapn,  also,  at  other  times  the  Christians  might  assemble  in  their 
Cemeteries  to  offer  prayers  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  And  as 
they  commonly  came  away  more  resolute  and  more  determined  to  endure  every 
evil  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  as  wished  the  extinction  of  the 
Chrbtians  should  oppose  their  resorting  to  these  places.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  whole  contents  of  the  first  edict  of  Valerian  against  the  Christians :  [p.  552.] 
and  with  this  account  fully  accords  all  that  Dionysius  states,  (apud  Euseb.  h. 
▼IL  c.  11.)  respecting  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  iiis  colleagues.  Aemilian, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  said  to  them;  Mittemini  in  partes  Libya)  ad  locum 
Cephro.  Hunc  enim  locum  jussu  Augustorum  noslrorum  elegi.  Nullaienus 
antem  licebit  vobis  conventus  agcre,  aut  ea  quae  vocantur  coemeteria  adire. 
Here,  however,  learned  men  oppose  to  us  not  a  few  examples  of  persons,  who, 
in  this  first  persecution  of  Valerian,  were  either  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
prisons,  or  bastinadoed,  or  condemned  to  the  mines.  Among  other  proofs  ad- 
duced is  the  77th  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  addressed  ad  martyres  in  melallis 
eoiutittUoSf  in  which  he  represents  (p.  158.)  a  part  of  the  people  of  his  charge, 
as  having  already  gone  forth  to  receive  from  the  Lord  the  crown  of  their 
merits,  by  the  consummation  of  their  martyrdom,  and  a  part  as  remaining  still 
within  the  bars  of  their  prisons,  or  at  the  mines  in  chains :  and  ho  then  states, 
that  not  only  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  also  many  of  the  people,  and  among 
them  virgins  and  bojrs,  were  bastinadoed,  fettered,  and  thrust  into  the  mines : 
Denique  exemplum  vestrum  secuta  multiplex  plebis  portio  confessa  est  vobis- 
eum  pariter  et  pariter  coronata  est,  connexa  vobis  vinculo  fortissimae  caritatis,  et 
a  prepositis  snis  nee  carcere,  nee  metallis  separata.  Cujus  numcro  nee  virgines 
desunt.  -  -  In  pueris  quoque  virtus  major  actatc  annos  suos  confessionis  laude 
transcendit,  ut  martyrii  vestri  beatum  gregcm  et  sex  us  et  stas  omnis  ornaret 
These  examples,  I  say,  leanied  men  have  cited,  to  show  that  the  first  rescripts 
of  Valerian  and  his  son  were  more  cruel  than  we  have  represented,  and  that 
not  only  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  Christians  of  every  order  and  sex  were 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties.  But  whence  this  severity  on  many,  notwithstand- 
ing the  law  was  not  very  rigorous,  may  be  learned  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
imperatorial  mandate.  For  this  ordained  capital  punishment  against  all  who 
either  held  assemblies  or  entered  the  cemeteries.  All,  therefore,  bishops  and 
others,  who  suffered  death,  bastinadoing,  imprisonment,  or  otiier  punishments 
worse  than  exile,  undoubtedly  incurred  these  penalties  because  they  would  hold 
meetings  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  were  caught  in  the  cemeteries. 
For,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  major  part  of  the  Christians  were  bold  in  violat- 
ing the  imperatorial  mandates.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  82d  Epistle  of 
Cyprian^  ad  Successum,  (p.  165.)  where  he  writes:  Xystum  autem  in  cimiterio 
animadversum  sciatis  octavo  Iduum  Augustarum  die,  et  cum  eo  Diaconos  qua- 
tuor.   Sed  et  huic  persecutioni  quotidio  jpsistunt  prsefecti  in  urbe,  ut  si  qui  sibi 
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oblati  fucrint  (in  the  cemeteries,  undoubtedly,)  animadvertantur  et  bona  eorum 
fiaco  vindicentur.  The  proconsul  of  Africa,  doubtless,  had  apprelicndcd  a  grout 
multitude  of  Christians  of  both  ficxes  and  of  all  chiRses,  who  were  as^^embled 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  meiition  of 
[p.  653.]  boys  and  virgins.  To  condemn  such  a  mass  of  persons  to  deatii,  aa 
the  letter  of  the  emperor  required  to  be  done,  appeared  to  the  procon»nl  too 
hard  and  cruel ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  only  a  few  to  be  executed  to  terrify 
the  rest,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  to  be  sent  in  chains 
to  the  mines. 

This  persecution  by  Valerian  had  so  much  in  it  new  and  diverse  from  the 
former  persecutions,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  some  learned  men,  who  tell  ua 
that  Valerian  proceeded  against  the  Christians  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
earlier  emperors.  Firsts  the  ancient  laws  required  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
cuser, but  now  no  accuser  was  needed,  for  the  governors  themselves  hud  inqui- 
sitorinl  powers.  The  proconsul  Paternus  required  Cyprian  to  declare  who  were 
his  presbyters ;  and  when  he  refused  to  do  it,  the  proconsul  said :  Ego  hodio 
in  hoc  loco  exquiro:  A  me  invenientur.  See  the  Acta  Cypriani  in  Ruinarfs 
AcU\  martyr,  p.  216. — Secondly,  the  emperor's  law  ordered  the  punishment,  not 
of  all  professed  Christians,  but  only  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters.  No  ono 
compelled  the  people  to  change  their  religion  and  worship  the  gods:  only  tho 
pastors  of  the  flocks  were  required  to  adore  and  pay  homage  to  the  gods. 
When  Dionysius  replied  to  the  prefect  Aemilius,  who  urged  him  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  that  he  worshipped  the  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  pre. 
feet  8:iid :  The  emperors  allow  you  to  do  so,  provided  you  also  worship  the 
gods :  Quis  vcro  vos  prohibet,  quo  minus  et  hunc,  si  quidem  Deus  est,  cum  iis, 
qui  natura  Dii  sunt,  adoretis.  This  we  have  from  Dionysius  hims(>}f,  (apud 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii,  c.  11;  p.  268). — Lastly,  those  who  declared  that  they 
would  not  worship  the  gods,  were  not  put  to  death,  but  were  only  torn  from 
their  flocks,  and  sent  into  exile.  The  people,  thus  bereaved  of  their  guides  and 
teachers,  were  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  assemble  and  hold  meetings;  and, 
94  I  think,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  they  might  not  choose  new  teach- 
ers and  bishops  in  the  place  of  those  exiled ;  for  the  Romans  knew  that  such 
functionaries  could  not  be  created  except  by  election  in  a  popular  assembly. 
And  the  emperor  hoped,  if  their  conventions  were  aboliehed  and  their  teachers 
removed,  their  religion  itself  would  gradually  become  extinct  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  ancient  superstition  would  occupy  its  place. 

(2)  In  the  second  year  of  this  persecution.  Valerian  issued  another  and  much 
severer  edict,  which,  through  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
caused  the  death  of  numerous  Christians,  and  particularly  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, and  exposed  others  to  severe  punishments  of  every  sort.  When  vngue 
and  uncertain  rumors  of  this  new  imperial  law  reached  Africa,  Cyprian  sent 
messengers  to  Rome  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  it ;  and  from  their  report  he 
gives  the  following  summary  view  of  tho  new  edict,  (Epist  Ixxxii.  p.  165.): 
Qu8Q  autem  sunt  in  vero  ita  se  habent:  Rcscripsisse  Valerianum  ad  Senatum, 
(I)  ut  episcopi  et  presbyteri  et  diaconi  incontinenti  animadvertantur.  The  dea- 
[p.  654.]  cons  had  before  been  exempted,  but  now  they  ore  added  to  the  biahopa 
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•nd  presbyters;  undoubtedly,  because  the  cnemiea  of  the  Cliristians  had  learned 
that  they  supplied  the  place  of  the  bUhops  and  presbyters,  and  carricl  relief  to 
those  in  captivity.  By  this  law,  therefore,  all  the  men  of  tiie  holy  order,  if  they 
refused  to  pay  honor  and  worship  to  the  gods,  were  to  be  iuiniediately  put  to 
death ;  that  is,  they  were  to  be  led  from  the  tribunal  to  the  place  of  execution, 
without  being  for  a  time  kept  in  prison.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  death 
of  Cyprian  himself,  as  described  in  his  Acta,  (apud  Ruinartum,  et  alios).  When 
brought  before  the  proconsul,  he  was  first  asked  whether  he  was  a  fapa  or 
bishop  of  Christians ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was.  He  was  then  commanded 
c<Lr€moniariy  that  is,  to  worship  the  gods  in  the  Roman  manner ;  which  he  per- 
fiistcd  in  refusing  to  do.  Then  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him;  and^ 
after  sentence,  he  was  conducted  from  the  praetorium  to  the  place  of  execution, 
And  there  beheaded.  This  was  the  uniform  mode  of  proceeding  against  men  in 
holy  orders,  during  the  Valerian  persecution.  The  policy  of  the  law  I  can  easily 
see.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  people  from  flocking  to  their  teach- 
ers lodged  in  prison ;  and  their  last  words  and  exhortations  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  animating  them,  and  preparing  them  to 
meet  death  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  for  Chrises  sake;  of  this  there  are  extant 
many  examples.  The  kind  of  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  was  not  pre- 
scribed  by  the  law,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Hence,  we 
perceive  that  the  officers  of  Christian  churches  were  put  to  death  in  this  perse- 
cution in  a  diversity  of  modes. — (II.)  Senatorcs  vero  et  egregii  viri  et  equitea 
Romani,  dignitate  aroissa,  etiam  bonis  spolientur,  et  si  ademptis  facultatibus 
Christiani  esse  perscveraverint,  capite  quoque  multentur,  matronas  vera  ademp- 
tis bonis  in  excilium  relcgentur.  There  were,  then,  among  the  Christians  of 
that  age,  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  of  the  first  rank  and  the  highest  re- 
spectability ;  for,  otherwise,  this  part  of  the  law  would  have  been  superfluous. 
What  the  emperor  decreed  respecting  matrons,  must^  doubtless,  be  construed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  decree  respecting  senators  and  knights :  viz.  that 
they  should  first  be  stripped  of  their  property,  and  then,  if  they  continued  to  be 
Christians  when  their  goods  were  confiscated,  they  were  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
It  is  most  probable  that  both,  after  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  were  sent  to 
prison,  and  time  allowed  them  to  deliberate,  whether  they  would  return  to 
idolatry  or  persevere  in  the  Christian  religion. — (III.)  Caesariani  autem  quicun- 
que  vel  prius  confessi  fuerant,  vel  nunc  confessi  fuerint  confiscentur  et  vincti  in 
Caesarianas  possessiones  descripti  mittentur.  Subjecit  etiam  Valerianus  Impera- 
tor  orationi  suae  exemplum  litterarum,  quas  ad  praesides  provinciarum  de  nobis 
fecit :  quas  litteras  quotidie  speramus  venire.  The  Cccsariani  were,  undoubt- 
edly, the  persons  whom  St.  Paul  (Philip,  iv.  22.)  e.ills:  tous  U  rUs  »atVapsj  o/*iac, 
the  domestics,  the  servants,  the  frcedmen,  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, and  residing  in  his  palace.  Why  the  emperor  particularized  them,  we  may 
learn  from  Dionysius,  (apud  Euseb.  L.  vii.  c.  10;  p.  25G.)  who  tells  us  that  Va- 
lerian's house  or  fiimily,  at  the  eommencenuMit  of  his  reign,  was  com-  [p.  555.] 
posed,  in  great  part,  of  Chri^tiins:  ^uf  o  c/xo?  u-jtou  3-i;(ri5,.jy  ^titxh'^^to,  kuI 
Mv  itLtLXnTCx  eiou.  Tota  ejus  faniilia  piis  honiiiiibus  abund:ibat,  ac  Dei  occlcsia 
esse  videbatur.  Some  of  these  servants  of  Cajsar,  therefore,  liad  already,  in  the 
VOL.  n.  S 
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The  cause  of  the  change  of  the  first  and  milder  edict  into  this  far  severer 
and  more  cruel  one,  though  not  expressly  stated  by  any  ancient  writer,  may 
still  be  easily  inferred  from  the  transactions  of  those  times.  Neither  the  bishops 
and  presbyters,  nor  the  christian  people,  obeyed  the  emperor^s  law  respecting 
assemblies  and  the  cemeteries.    The  people  resorted,  in  great  numbers,  to  the 
places  where  Uie  bishops  lived  in  exile ;  and  the  bishops,  regardless  of  the  im- 
peritorial  mandate,  not  only  held  assemblies  in  those  places,  but  also  did  what 
might  seem  to  be  of  a  more  treasonable  character,  namely,  they  labored  to  con- 
vert the  pagans  to  Christianity,  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 
We  ought  to  praise  these  holy  men  for  their  magnanimity :  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  temper  that  magnanimity  with 
prudence,  and  give  way  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
greater  evil.  The  emperor  and  the  governors,  in  these  circumstances,  supposing 
themselves  to  be  contemned  by  the  Christians,  especially  by  the  bishops,  deter- 
mined to  coerce  them  by  sterner  laws.    That  this  is  no  fiction  appears  from  the 
history  of  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  and  Cyprian.    We  learn  from  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viL  c.  1 1,  p.  258.)  that  when  Dionysius  was  sent  into  exile,  the 
praefect  said  to  him :  Nulhitenus  autem  licebit  vobis  (you  and  the  presbyters) 
conventus  agere.    Quod  si  quis  in  conventu  aliquo  fuerit  inventus,  is  sibi  ipse 
periculum  arcesset.  How  he  obeyed  this  interdict  of  the  emperors  ho  teils  us  di- 
rectly  after.    Firsts  though  absent,  he  took  care  that  the  Christians  remaining 
at  Alexandria  should  meet  together  frequently,  contrary  to  the  law :  Eos,  qui 
in  mrbe  erant,  perinde  ac  si  adessem,  majore  studio  congregavi  in  ecclesiam,  ab» 
sens  quidem  eorpore.    This  he  was  able  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  four 
presbyters  whom  he  had  left  at  Alexandria,  together  with  several  deacons,  as  he 
afterwards  states.     Secondly^  in  the  place  of  his  exile  he  held  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  who  followed  him  from  the  city,  and  others  who  resorted  to  him 
from  every  quarter :  A  pud  Cephro  vero  nobiscum  magna  fidclium  adfuit  multi- 
tude, partim  eorum,  qui  ab  urbe  nos  sequuti  fuerant,  partim  aliorum,  qui  ex 
reliqua  Egypto  confluebant.    Lastly,  ho  labored  to  bring  new  converts  into 
the  church :  Ibi  quoque  januam  nobis  patefecit  Deus  ad  pnedicationem  verb! 
sui.  -  -  Non  pauci  ex  gentilibus,  relictia  simulacris,  ad  Deum  conversi  sunt 
All  these  things  were  excellent  in  ihemsflvcs,  and  worthy  of  so  great  a  bishop: 
but  they  implied  contempt  for  the  emperor's  mandates.    It  is,  therefore,  not 
strange  that  soon  after  the  prefect,  who  hnd  knowledge  of  all  this,  removed 
Dionysius  to  more  distant  and  inhospitable  regions;  and  the  indi;,mntion  nguinst 
the  Christians  increased  dally.     In  very  nearly  the  same  manner  Cyjrian  con- 
ducted, in  his  exile  at  Cunibis,  ns  appears  evident  from  his  life,  writtiMi  [p.  .557.] 
by  his  deacon  Pontius,    For  he  went  thither,  atteiidid  by  many  persons,  and  a 
number  of  the  brethren  there  visited  him.    (See  {  12.)    Neither  were  \\\vs('.  only 
the  poor  aud  humble,  but  likewise  the  most  noble  and  distin«,'iiislio(l.     Says 
Pontius  (}  14)  :   Conveniebant  plures  coreirii  et  daii-siini  ordiuis  I'l  anii;^uin 
sed  et  sfficuli  nobilitate  geuerosi.     And   tliesc   conyrci^uled   together,  he 
structed  very  freqnently  with  his  discourses  and  exliortations:  llle  servos 
exhortationibus  dominicis  instruebat,  et  ad  caleandas  pussiones  hujus  tenn 
contemplatione  supervcnturse  claritatis  uniniabat.     Tlius  the  Christian  bii 
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and  presbyters  themselves,  because  they  would  prosecute  their  work  of  .odvanc* 
in^  tlic  Christicin  cnuse,  rather  thun  obey  the  emporor*s  will,  provoked  the  tyiuni 
to  enact  severer  laws  agrainst  them. 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euseb.lW%i,  Eccles.  L.vii.  e.  10,  p.  255.) 
thought  the  words  of  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  (ch.  13:5.)  were  fulfilled  in 
Valerian  :  whether  he  was  correct  or  not  does  not  effect  the  present  argument: 
Et  datum  est  illi  os  loquens  magna  et  impia:  Et  data  est  illi  potestas  et  menses 
quadraglnta  duo.  Hence  learned  men  have  rightly  inferred  that  the  Valerian 
persecution  continued  into  the  fourth  year.  And  that  after  Valerian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Persians  his  son  Galiienus  sent  rescripts  throughout  the  Roman 
world,  staying  the  persecution,  and  giving  Christians  liberty  freely  to  profess 
their  religion,  is  fully  attested  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  e.  13,  p.  262.) 
where  ho  confirms  his  statement,  by  quoting  the  very  words  of  the  rescripts. 
Qallienus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  sad  fate  of  his  father  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Christian's  God,  for  the  persecution  of  his  servants. 

(4)  A  memorable  example  of  this  kind  is  stated  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles. 
L.  vii.  c.  15,  p.  263.)  Marinus  was  put  to  death  at  Caesarea,  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  Christian  community  by  Galiienus.  He  was  wealthy,  prospe- 
rous, and  of  a  good  family,  and  he  aspired  to  the  honor  of  a  centurionship  among 
the  Romans.  But  when  near  the  attainment  of  his  object  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian,  before  Achaeus  the  judge,  by  pomo  one  who  was  his  rival 
candidate  for  the  office.  Marinus  confessed  the  charge.  The  judge  gave  him 
three  hours  to  consider  whether  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  persevere  in 
the  Christian  faith.  When  the  time  had  elapsed,  Marinus  professed  Christ  with 
greater  promptitude  than  before,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  capital  punish- 
ment. The  proceeding  with  this  man,  most  evidently,  was  not  according  to 
the  edict  of  Valerian,  which  had  already  been  abrogated  by  Galiienus,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  law  of  Trajan,  For  an  accuser  appeared  :  The  criminal, 
on  confession,  was  required  to  renounce  Christ,  and,  as  he  would  not  do  it,  he 
was  forthwith  led  to  execution.  From  this  example,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  emperors  against  Christians  retained  all  their  force,  even 
when  milder  ones  had  been  enacted;  and,  therefore,  under  the  milder  emperors, 
[p.  558.]  and  in  times  of  tranquillity,  the  governors  could  pass  sentence  upon 
the  Christians  who  were  formally  accused  and  confessed  the  charge.  The  corps 
of  Marinus,  one  Asturius,  a  Roman  senator,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, bore  away  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  committed  to  burial ;  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  16,  p.  264.)  And  this  he  could 
do  with  impunity  and  perfect  safety :  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  According  to 
to  Trajan^s  law,  the  judge  could  not  punish  without  an  accuser,  and  a  man  of 
such  high  reputation  and  distinction,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the  emperors, 
no  one  either  dared  or  wished  to  accuse  before  the  court. 

§  XX.  Persecution  nndcr  Aureiian.  If,  therefore,  a  few  ex- 
amples be  excepted,  of  Christians  put  to  death  by  governors  who 
abused  their  power,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  tran- 
quillity under  Oallienus,  who  reigned  eight  years  with  his  brother 
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Vakrian,  and  also  under  his  successor  Claudius^  who  reigned  two 
jears.(')  Aurelian,  who  succeeded  Claudius  in  the  year  270, 
although  immoderately  given  to  idolatry,  and  possessing  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  Christians,  yet  devised  no  measures  for  their  in- 
jury during  four  years.  (')  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
either  from  his  own  superstition,  or  prom])ted  by  the  superstition 
of  others,  he  prepared  to  persecute  them  :(*)  and,  had  he  lived,  so 
cruel  and  ferocious  was  his  disposition,  and  so  much  was  he  in- 
fluenced by  the  priests  and  the  admirers  of  the  gods,  that  this  per- 
secution would  have  been  more  cruel  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
But  before  his  new  edicts  had  reached  all  the  provinces,  and 
when  he  was  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  275,  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  instigation  of  Mnestheus,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  punish. 
And,  therefore,  only  a  few  Christians  suffered  Ibr  their  piety 
under  hini.(*) 

(1)  That  in  the  reign  of  Clavdiuf,  a  few  Christians  here  and  there  were 
pot  to  death  by  the  governors,  undoubtedly  under  cover  of  the  ancient  laws,  is 
evident  from  the  instances  adduced  by  Lupins^  in  liis  Notes  on  the  Epitaph  af 
Serern,  (}  ii.  p.  6,  &c.)  Among  these  examples  in  that  of  Severa  herself,  whose 
particular  Epitaph  was  dug  up  in  the  Via  Salaria,  A.  D.  1730,  and  has  been 
elucidated  by  a  long  and  erudite  commentary. 

(2)  With  great  unanimity,  the  modiTn  writers  have  stated,  that  Aurelian 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  was  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Christians,  but  on  what 
grounds  or  authority  I  know  not.  Fori  no  where  find  any  testimony  that  he  had 
thiH  goodwill,  nor  do  I  meet  with  any  specimen  of  it  I  know  that  Eusebius  tells 
us,  (HintEccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30.  p.  282.)  that  when  the  Christians  appealed  to  this 
emperor  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  refused  to  quit  the  house  of  the  church, 
after  he  was  condenmed  in  a  council  for  corrupt  seniiments  concerning  Christ, 
the  eraj)eror  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  by  force;  and  this  decision  against  Paul 
Eusebius  seems  to  regard  as  evidence  of  his  friendly  regards  for  the  [p.  559,] 
Christians.  But,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  the  followers  of  Eusebius  infer 
from  this  act  of  Aurelian,  more  than  is  found  in  it.  We  will  grant  that,  at  that 
time,  Aurelian  had  not  indulged  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Christians,  nor  de- 
termined on  their  extirpation.  But  how  he  could  have  entertained  kind  and 
friendly  feelings  towards  them,  I  cannot  understand,  while  he  was  burning  with 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  those  gods  which  the  Christians  execrated,  and,  moreover, 
gpoke  contemptuously  of  the  saicred  rites  of  the  Christians.  For  thus  he  wrote 
in  an  Epistle  to  the  Senate,  (preserved  by  Vopiscus  in  his  AureliuSj  c.  20.  Histor. 
Augusts,  torn.  ii.  p.  463.):  Miror  vos,  patres  sancti,  tamdiu  de  apcriendis  Sybil- 
linis  dubitasse  libris,  perinde  quasi  in  Christianonim  «:c/rsia,  non  in  teniplo  Doo- 
rem  omnium,  tractaretis.  In  this  language  there  is  a  very  invidious  comparison 
between  tlie  Christian  religion  and  the  worship  and  sacred  rites  of  the  gods; 
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and  it  indicates  a  mind  wholly  averse  from  the  Christians,  and  paying  all 
reverence  to  the  gods.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  a  certain  divine  and  celestial 
influence  prevailed  in  a  temple  of  the  gods,  which  illuminates  the  minds  of 
those  who  deliberate  there,  and  shows  them  what  to  do ;  but  that  the  churches 
of  Christians  lock  this  influence,  and,  therefore,  everything  proceeds  tnrdily  and 
heavily  in  their  councils.  But  this  very  representation  is  honorary  to  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies  of  that  age :  for  it  shows  that  nothing  was  done  in  them  in  a 
headlong  and  tumultuous  manner,  but  everything  was  maturely  considered  and 
carefully  weighed,  so  that  the  consultations  continued  oilen  for  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  we  will  show  that  Au^ 
relians  decision  against  him  is  no  evidence  of  any  love  for  Christians,  but  of 
his  hatred  to  Zenobia,  a  queen  of  the  east. 

(3)  Eusebius  tells  us  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30 ;  p.  283.)  that  Aurellan  was 
prompted  to  persecute  the  Christians  (tio-i  0oux*hy)  by  certain  counsellors.  Per- 
haps this  was  true.  It  might  be  that  either  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who 
possessed  great  influence  in  those  times,  or  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  many 
friends  at  court,  and  especially  among  the  ladies  of  rank,  represented  to  the 
emperor  that  the  destruction  of  the  Christians  would  prove  useful  to  the 
empire.  But  whoever  will  survey  the  life  of  Aurelian,  will  perceive  that  he 
needed  no  external  influences  to  bring  him  to  assail  the  Christians,  for  his  innate 
cruelty  and  superstition  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prompt  him  to  such  a 
nefarious  resolution.  Scarcely  any  one  among  the  emperors,  before  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  was  more  superstitious,  or  more  devoted  to  the  imaginary  deities. 
His  mother  was  a  priestess  of  the  sun :  (see  Vopiscus  in  his  Aurelian,  c.  iv.  p. 
420).  And  her  son,  in  consequence,  all  his  life  reverenced  the  sun  as  the 
supreme  deity.  He  closes  an  oration,  in  which  he  thanks  Valerian  for  the 
honors  he  had  received  from  him,  in  these  words:  Dii  faciant  et  Deus  cerlus  Soi^ 
(so  then  he  placed  more  confidence  in  the  sun  than  in  all  the  other  gods,)  ut  et 
senatus  de  me  sic  sentiat.  (Ibid.  c.  xiv.  p.  451).  When  the  forces  of  Zenobia  had 
[p.  560.]  been  vanquished  at  Eroessa,  he  supposed  that  he  was  indebted  fur  the 
victory  to  the  good  providence  of  the  sun  ;  and,  therefore,  "  immediately  after 
the  battle,  he  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Heliogabalus,  as  if  to  pay  his  vows  for 
the  public  favor."  (Ibid.  c.  xxv.  pp.  478,  479).  And  "  the  garments  enriched 
with  jewels,"  which  had  been  stripped  from  the  vanquished  Persians,  Armenians, 
and  other  enemies,  he  conscctrated  in  the  temple  of  the  sun.  (Ibid.  c.  xxviiL 
p.  483).  When  Palmyra  was  captured,  and  the  infuriate  soldiers  had  plundered 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  he  was  more  solicitous  for  nothing  than  to  have  that 
sacred  edifice  magnificently  repaired  and  dedicated  anew.  To  Ceionius  Bassus, 
whom  he  had  intrusted  with  this  business,  he  wrote :  Habes  trccentas  auri  li- 
bras  e  Zenobiffi  capsulis :  habes  argenti  mille  octingenta  pondo.  De  Palmyre- 
norum  bonis  habes  gemmas  regias.  Ex  his  omnibus  fac  cohonestari  templum : 
mihi  et  Diis  immortallbus  gratissimum  feceris.  Ego  ad  senatum  siribam,  petens, 
ut  mittat  Pontificem,  qui  dedicet  templum.  (Ibid.  c.  xxxi.  p.  491).  Afterwards  he 
erected  a  very  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun  at  Rome,  (Ibid.  c.  xxxix.  p.  522,) 
and  placed  in  it  much  gold  and  jewelry.  (Ibid.  p.  523).  And  hence,  after  his  death, 
Aurelianus  Tacitus  said,  in  his  oration  before  the  senate:  Quindecim  millia 
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libramm  ami  ex  ejus  liberalitate  unam  tenet  templum  (solis):  omnia  in  urbe 
Una  ejus  micant  donis  (Ibid.  e.  xli.  p.  527).  On  one  of  his  coins,  mentioned  by 
Ezeehiel  Spankeim,  (de  usu  et  prasstantia  numismat  vol.  ii.  p.  485.)  is  this 
legend :  Sol  Dominus  imperii  Romani, — Now,  wiio  can  wonder  that  a  prince 
inflamed  with  sach  insane  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  should  have  deter- 
mined to  assail  with  the  sword,  and  to  persecute  with  edicts,  those  Christians 
who  deemed  the  sun  unworthy  of  divine  honors? 

(4)  Eusebius  states  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30 ;  p.  285,  &c.)  that  Aurelian 
fell  by  parricidal  hands,  while  preparing  for  his  intended  assault  upon  the 
Christians,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  subscribing  the  edicts  against  them. 
This  obscure  statement  is  explained  by  Lactaniiusy  (de  mortibus  persecutorum, 
c  6l)  who  informs  us  that  his  edicts  had  reached  only  to  the  provinces  border^ 
ing  on  Thrace,  and  says :  Protinus  inter  initia  sui  furoris  extinctus  est.  Non- 
dam  ad  provincias  ulterlores  eruenta  ejus  edicla  pervenerant,  et  jam  Caenofrurio, 
qui  locus  est  Thraciae,  cruentus  humi  jacebat. 

§  XX J.  Efforts  of  the  Philosophers  against  the  Christians.  While 
the  emperors  and  magistrates  were  striving  to  subvert  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  by  means  of  laws  and  punishments,  it  was 
assailed  with  craft  and  subtly,  during  this  whole  century,  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  Ammonian  schoolj  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Platonists,  extended  their  discipline  over  nearly  all  the  Koman 
empire,  and  gradually  obscured  the  glory  of  all  the  other  sects. 
For,  as  most  of  the  people  who  cultj^vatcd  piety  and  virtue,  [p.  561.] 
more  readily  repaired  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  schools  of  the 
Philosophers,  and  many  went  also  from  the  schools  of  the  Pla- 
tonists themselvcs,(*)  they  were  induced  to  resist  to  the  utmost  a 
sect  which  threatened  ruin  to  their  prosperity  and  fame.  Hence 
Porphyry^  a  Syrian  or  Tyrian,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  Platonist 
sect  in  this  century,  (according  to  Plotinus,)  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  subtlety  and  acuteness,  composed  a  long  treatise  against 
the  Christiaias ;  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  have  caused  to  disappear :  for  the  few  fragments 
of  it  still  remaining.show  that  Porphyry  was  no  very  formidable 
adversary.^)  Others  of  this  sect  adopted  into  their  creed  the  best 
and  most  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  piety  and  morality,  so  that  they  might  appear  to  teach 
religion  and  virtue  with  as  much  purity  and  sanctity  as  the 
Christians.  Others,  again,  in  order  to  weaken  the  Christians' 
argument  from  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  labored  to 
ehow,  that  among  the  more  devout  worshippers  of  the  gods,  there 
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had  been  men  not  inferior,  and  perhaps  actually  superior,  to 
Jeaiis  Christy  both  in  their  origin  and  virtue,  and  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  their  miracles;  and  for  this  purpose  tliey  drew 
up  tlie  lives  of  Archylas  of  Tarentum,  Ptjtiiwjora-s,  Ajjolluniiis 
Tvuiuuus,  and  other  men  of  great  fame ;  and,  stuUing  these 
biographies  with  silly  fables,  they  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
counnon  people.(')  The  men  of  this  class  did  not  revile  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  deny  that  the  precepts  which  the  Christians  tau<jht  as 
coming  from  him,  were,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  and  com- 
mendable, but  they  devised  a  sort  of  harmony  of  all  religions,  or 
a  universal  religion,  which  might  embrace  the  Christian  among 
the  rest.  This  plan,  which  was  contrived  by  Aimnoiuus^  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  required  the  admission  of  only  so  nmch  of 
the  Christian  system  as  was  not  utterly  repugnant  to  idolatry,  or 
to  the  ancient  popular  religions. 

(1)  Respecting  the  conversion  to  Cliristinnity  of  many  Phitonists,  and  cspe- 
cLiIly  of  the  disciples  of  Ploiinus,  the  head  mnn  of  the  PIntoiiist  scho«il  in  this 
century,  we  have  the  following  very  lueiJ  pa>8age  in  the  writings  of  Avgustine, 
(Epist.  Ixviii.  ad  Dioscorum,  cap.  v.  }  33.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  260.)  :  Tunc  Plotini 
Bchoia  Ronise  fioniit,  hubuitque  condiscipulos  inultos,  ncutissimos  viros.  Sed 
aliqui  eoriun  ninglr.iruni  ariiuui  curiositate  depravnti  sunt,  aliqui  Dominum 
[p.  562.]  Jcsuro  Cliristum  ipsius  vcrifatis  atque  sapientite  incoirjmntabiIis,qunm 
conabantur  attingeri',  cognoscentes  gestaro  personam,  in  ejus  militiam  trail* 
sierunt. 

(2)  On  tlie  work  of  Porphyry  against  the  Christians,  may  be  con'^ulted  Lu- 
cas HolstcniuSy  (de  Viti  Porphyrii,  c.  xi.)  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeun,  (Isagoge  in  Theo- 
logijini,  torn.  ii.  p.  1009,  die.)  ;tnd  Jo.  Alb.  Fahricius,  (Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi 
exorieiiH,  p.  154).  To  the  observations  made  by  these  authors  I  have  nothing 
to  add. 

(3)  The  Life  of  Pythagoras  w.ms  written  in  tliis  ci-ntury  l>y  Porphijrtf^  and  in 
tlie  ne.xt  i)y  Jamblinhus^  and  holh,  unquestionably,  in  order  to  make  that  phih>- 
BOpluM'  npfie.ir  in  all  respects  the  e(|ual  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  especially  so  in  his 
mir.icle.s  and  in  the  wisddui  of  hi>  precepts.  This  is  demonstrated  by  Ludolph 
Jiiister,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  tiie  Life  of  Jambliehiis ;  and  any  one  will 
readily  see  it,  if  he  will  compare  eitlier  of  these  biographies  wiih  the  liiMory  of 
our  Saviour:  (See  Kusteri  Adnot.  ad  Jaujblichi,  cap.  ii.  p.  7.  et  cap.  xix.  p.  78). 
No  two  lambs  eonid  be  more  alike  than  Christ  and  Pythafforas,  if  all  were  tru« 
which  those  two  biographers  have  stated.  The  fat)le  of  ApoUonius  Tyauieus, 
which  PhUostralus  composed  in  this  century,  by  comrn.ind  of  Julia,  the  em- 
press, wife  to  the  emperor  Severus,  is  abundantly  known:  and  none  among  the 
learned  need  to  be  informed  that  //iVmcfc.s,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century, contrasted  Pythagoras  with  Jesus  Ciirist,  and  that  Euscbius  of  Ca;s;irea 
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wrote  a  special  treatise  against  the  book.  That  Philostratus  aimed,  in  his  very 
splendid,  and  yet  most  btapidly  mendacious  book,  to  suggeht  such  a  cuni(utri.^on 
between  Christ  and  Apolioiiius,  has  lung  been  shown  by  the  learned  men  who 
are  cited  and  approved  by  Godfrey  Olearius,  the  editor  of  Philustratus;  (I'ajfat. 
p.  xxxix).  Moreover,  as  Christ  impartc-d  to  his  friends  and  legates  the  power 
of  working  miracles ;  so  also,  to  make  the  resemblance  |K'rfect,  these  IMatoiiisis 
represent  FtflhagorM  as  imparting  the  same  power  to  several  of  his  fol lowers,  to 
Einpedoi'les,  Epimenides,  Abaris,  and  others.  See  Jamblichus^  (Vita  Pythagorse, 
c  28.  p.  114).  To  exhibit  the  designs  and  the  impudence  of  this  sect,!  wiil  cite 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  words  of  Jamblichus  in  the  above  cited  place.  Having 
spoken  of  some  miracles  of  Pythagoras,  he  adds :  Millia  alia,  hisque  divii.iora, 
magisque  miranda,  quis  de  viro  truduntur.  -  -  Quorum  compotes  etiani  incti 
Empedocles  AgrigentinuM,  Epimenides  CretenKis  et  Abarii  iiyperboreus,  muhia 
in  locis  talia  facinora  designarunt.     Satis  autem  noUi  sunt  ip>orum  opera. 

Moreover,  these  comparisons  were  mode,  not  so  much  to  disparage  Christ, 
as  to  injure  Christianity.  For  those  who  compared  Christ  with  Pythgoras,  with 
ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  with  Empedocles,  with  Arehytas,  &e.  tairitly  admitted  that 
Christ  was  a  divine  person,  far  superior  to  the  common  order  of  men,  [p.  563.] 
the  Lord  of  demons,  the  controler  of  nature,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
human  race :  but  they  affirmed  tliat  the  Christians  misunderstood  and  perverted 
the  opinions  of  their  master  and  guide.  As  they  wished  to  reduce  all  modes  of 
philosophising,  whetlier  Greeeian  or  barbarian,  to  the  one  mode  of  the  Platoft^ 
isiSf  and  explained  this  mode  according  to  tlie  Egyptian  notions  of  God  and 
nature ;  and,  moreover,  labored  to  bring  all  the  religions  of  the  world  into  har« 
mony  with  this  Platonico-i£gyptiaii  system,  and  as  they  did  not  deny  that 
Christ  taught  a  religion  which  wan  good  and  useful,  it  became  necessary  tliat 
they  should  maintain,  tliat  what  the  Chri^tians  inculcated  was,  in  great  measure, 
diverse  from  the  opinions  of  [Christ]  their  master.  They,  therefore,  wi>hed  to 
accomplish  two  objects  by  the  above-mentioned  comparisons : — Ftrs/,  to  prevent 
any  credit  being  given  to  tlie  assertion  of  the  Christians,  that  Christ  was  Gud^ 
or  tlie  Son  of  God,  For  if  there  were  to  be  found  among  men,  individuals 
possessing  the  same  power  of  changing  and  controling  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
had  been  possessed  by  Christ,  then  the  Christians'  argument  for  Chrisfs  di* 
vinity,  derived  from  his  miracles,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Their  second  object 
was,  to  bring  men  to  believe  that  Christ  had  no  design  to  subvert  the  ancient 
pogan  religions, but  merely  to  purify  and  reform  them.  Now,if  among  the  most 
devout  of  the  pagan  worshippers,  there  were  found  persons  the  equals,  and 
perhaps  the  superiors  of  Christ  in  great  achievements,  then  it  would  necessarily 
follow,  that  those  are  mistiiken  who  suppose  Christ  wished  to  aboli'sh  the 
temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  worship. 

To  the  lilt  of  Platonists  who  labored  to  subvert  the  Christian  reli^noii  by 
cunning  (iayKQUj  Apuleius  was,  not  long  since,  added  by  the  verv  learned  and  in- 
genious William  Warburlon/in  his  English  work,  The  Divine  Ije^ation  (f  Moses 
Demonstrated  (vol.  ii.  p.  117).  For  he  thinks  that  Ayuleius,  a  mm  (.'xcesslvuly 
superstitious  and  hostile  to  the  Christians,  both  personally  and  from  zeal  to  his 
sect,  wrote  his  well-known  Metamorphosis^  or  fable  of  tlie  Golden  As<*,  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  the  mysteries  of  the  gods  possessed  th» 
highest  cBicacj  for  purifying  and  healing  the  minds  of  men,  and  were  therefort 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  Christian  saered  rites.  With  liis  accustomed 
penetration  and  bkiil  in  matters  of  antiquity,  this  distinguished  man  lias  disco- 
vered in  Apuleius  some  things  never  before  observed  by  any  one.  Among  these^ 
the  most  noticeable  is,  that  he  thinks  it  may  be  inferred  with  much  probability 
from  the  Defence  of  Apuieius  now  extant,  that  the  Licinius  Aemilianus,  who 
accused  Apuleius  of  magic  before  tiie  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  a  CliristJan. 
But  as  to  the  object  of  the  fable  of  the  Ass,  which  this  very  learned  roan  sap- 
poses  to  have  been  to  exalt  the  pagan  mysteries,  and  throw  contempt  on  Chri^ 
tianity,  I  have  my  doubts;  because  I  see  nothing  adduced  from  that  fable, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  a  different  manner. 

§  XXII.  The  First  Movements  of  Diocletian.  Diocletian  was  ad* 
vanced  to  the  government  of  the  empire  A.  D.  284 ;  and  being  by 
[p.  564.]  nature  more  inclined  to  clemency  than  to  cruelty,  he  suf- 
fered the  Christians  to  live  in  tranquillity,  and  to  propagate  their 
religion  without  restraint.  But  in  the  subsequent  j^ear,  285,  he 
took  for  his  colleague  in  the  government  Maximian  Uerculius^  a 
man  who  is  represented  as  most  invetcratcly  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  as  having  punished  many  of  them,  both  in  Gaul  and  at 
Eome,  with  extreme  rigor;  nay,  as  having  put  to  death  the 
whole  Thebsean  legion,  composed  of  Christians,  because  they  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the  Leman  lake.  I  say,  he  is  so 
represented ;  for  the  alleged  examples  and  proofs  of  such  atrocity 
are  not  of  so  high  authority  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion and  invalidatcd.(*)  It  is  more  certain  that,  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  Maximian  GaleriuSy  (whom  the  two  emperors  had 
created  a  Caesar,  together  with  Constantias  Chlonis^  in  the  year 
292,)  persecuted  both  the  ministers  of  his  palace  and  the  soldiers, 
who  professed  Christianity,  removing  some  of  them  from  olfice, 
harassing  others  with  reproaches  and  insults,  and  even  causing 
some  to  be  put  to  death.(^)  But  this  hatred  of  GaleritiSj  because 
it  did  not  reach  very  far,  and  seemed  to  be  tolerated  rather  than 
approved  by  the  two  emperors,  did  not  prevent  the  daily  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  Christians,  rendered  se- 
cure by  long-continued  peace,  deviated  sadly  from  the  primitive 
sanctity  and  piety.(') 

(1)  Roman  Catholic  writers  mention  numerous  martyrs,  put  to  death  dur- 
inf(  the  first  yenrs  of  Diocletian's  reifj^n,  in  Gaul,  at  Rome,  and  elsewhere ;  but 
08  the  early  writers  say  nothing  of  them,  and  especially  Eusebius^  who  tells  ns 
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thai  iiM  eonditiOD  of  the  ChriAtiana  during  the  eighteen  first  years  of  Dio* 
detian  was  ?ery  qniet^  and  almost  wholly  free  from  perils;  (see  his  HisL 
Eceles.  L.  viiL  c  1,  p.  391.)  these  writers  either  contend  that  Eusebias  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  church  tXan  the  Western,  or  they  tell  us, 
that  these  martyrs  were  overlooked  by  the  ancients,  because  they  were  put  to 
death  not  by  a  public  mandate  of  the  emperor  Diocleliany  but  only  by  the  private 
orders  of  Maximian  Herculius.  Such  as  choose  mny  rest  satisfied  with  this 
explanation ;  but  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  rashness  in  doubting  the  reality  of 
all  these  martyrdoms.  The  whole  history  of  them  is  based  on  the  credibility  of 
certain  Acts  and  martyrologies,  to  which  no  one  will  commit  himself,  if  he 
judges  that  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  none  but  certain  and  approved  autho- 
rities. No  one  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  catalogues  of  martyrs  in  use  in  Kome 
churches,  are  of  a  most  uncertain  character,  and  are  collected  for  tiie  most  part 
from  dubious  ancient  and  obscure  reports ;  nor  are  the  narratives  [p*  565.] 
which  have  in  various  places  been  current  for  several  centuries,  entitled  to  »ny 
greater  respect  How  few  are  the  undisputed  Acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
in  the  three  first  centuries,  may  be  learned  from  1'heodore  Ruinartf  who  at- 
tempted to  collect  them  all,  and  did  make  a  collection.  This  learned  man 
published  a  moderate  sized  volume;  and  he  would  have  made  out  a  very  little 
one,  if  he  had  determined  to  admit  nothing  but  what  is  above  all  suspicion. 

Of  all  the  martyrs  whom  Maximian  Herculius  is  said  to  have  sacrified  to  his 
gods,  there  are  none  more  celebrated  and  noble  than  those  that  composed  the 
Thebcuan  legion^  who,  from  the  place  where  they  were  slain,  were  called  the 
Agaunian  Mariyrs,  Their  relics  are  spread  almost  ali  over  the  Romish 
church,  and  are  held  in  special  reverence  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
Nor  is  this  reverence  of  recent  date,  originating  in  those  centuries  in  which  all 
Enrope  was  involved  in  ignorance ;  when  superstition  every  year  created  now 
martyrs.  For  it  appears  from  the  works  of  Avilus,  of  Vienne,  (published  by 
Ja.  Sirmondy)  who  fiourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  at 
that  time  there  was  at  Agaunum,  a  church  dedicated  to  these  martyrs,  and  that 
in  it  a  festal  day  was  observed  in  memory  of  them.  (See  Ja.  Sirmond^  0pp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  93-97.)  This  I  mention,  because  I  perceive  that  some  learned  men, 
who  are  opposed  to  these  martyrs,  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
first  brought  to  light  in  the  middle  of  the  hixth  century,  nay,  in  the  seventh 
century.  As  Maximian  Herculius  was  marching  an  army  into  Gaul  to  quell 
•ome  commotions  there,  having  passed  the  Alps,  he  arrived  at  the  parts  of  Valais 
on  the  Leman  lake ;  and  to  prepare  his  troops  for  contending  under  better  au- 
spices, he  ordered  a  general  lustration,  and  that  the  troops  should  swear  fealty 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  This  mandate  of  the  general  was  resisted  by  the 
Thebaean  legion,  which  had  Mauritius  for  its  commander,  had  just  come  from  the 
East,  and  was  wholly  composed  of  Christians.  Maximian  therefore  twice 
decimated  it,  that  is,  caused  every  tenth  man  to  be  put  to  death;  and  as  this 
rigor  was  wholly  insufficient  to  overcome  its  constancy,  he  ordered  liis  army  to 
fiill  upon  it  and  slay  the  entire  legion.  This  is  the  substiince  of  that  Fa^isio 
Sanctorum  Mauritii  ac  sociorum  ejus^  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Jpucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  which,  after  others^ 
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Tlieod.  Rtiinart  publiinhed,  will:  learned  notes,  in  his  Ada  Mnrtyrum  unccra  el 
Bclectn,  )>  271,  &c.     The  adversaries  of  the  Koniish  church,  who  have  contro- 
verted so  runny  of  the  other  Jilleged  nmrtvrdoms,ali  left  the  ^  Happy  Le^onT  M 
this  legion  wnj  ealh'd,  untouched  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  except  by 
here  and  there  iin  individual.    Nor  was  this  strange,  because  there  is  ficarccly  any 
other  narrative  of  martyrdom  that  is  confirmed  by  so  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ment 8  and  testimonies  as  this  is.     Perhaps,  also,  many  feared  they  should  de- 
[p.  56G.J  tract  from  the  honor  of  (yhristianity  if  they  brought  under  discnstsion 
this  .so   illustrious   and   extraordinary   example   of  early  Christian    fortitude 
and  constancy.    Others  may  have  been  so  charmed  with  the  story  of  the  7^un- 
derlng  Legion^  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  under  Marcus  Anltminus,  that 
they  could  see  nothing  improbable  in  this  Christian  Thehscan  Legion  serving 
under  Maximian  Herculius.    For  if  a  whole  legion  of  Christians  waa  admitted 
into  the  Roman  army  under  Marcus,  much  more  might  such  a  legion  be  counte- 
nanced under  Alaximian,  when  the  Christian  cause  had  been  more  widely  ez« 
tended  and  better  established.    But  in  this  eighteenth  centur)',  John  Dvbitrdieu^ 
a  very  learned  man,  who  had  seen  the  supposed  bones  of  Mauritius  and  some 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  honored  with  great  superstition  at  Turin,  made  a  fomoal 
attack  upon  the  Thebroan  legion,  and  was  the  first  to  class  it  among  the  fnblea 
of  former  nges,  in  a  book  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1705. 8vo.,  under  the  title: 
**  Dissertation  critique  sur  le  Martyre  de  la  Legion  Thebeenne."    Throe  years 
after,  Ja.  Ilotlinger,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Switzerland,  (tom.  i.  L.  iL 
}  23,  &c.)  followed  the  example  of  Dubordieu,  and  confirmed   his  positions 
with  new  arguments  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.    Both  reasoned  ingeniously 
and  learnedly.    But  the  dissertation  of  the  latter,  as  it  constituted  a  small 
part  of  a  large  volume,  and  was  written  in  the  German  language,  did  less 
harm  to  the  Thcbsean  legion  than  the  treatise  of  the  former;  which,  bein£^ 
written  in  an  elegant  style,  was  soon  circulated  over  a  large  part  of  Europe, 
and  forcibly  urged  those  of  moderate  learning,  as  well  as  the  more  learned,  to 
place  the  Ht:ppy  Legion  among  the  piirns  ficlxons  of  former  ages.     A  defence 
of  the  Happy  I^egion  was  at  once  contemplated  by  Clareiy  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  Valais,  to  whom,  more  ihan  to  any  other,  the  task  appeared  to 
belong ;  but  being  burdened  with  too  much  business,  he  devolved  the  txisk 
upon  his  friend  Joseph  de  VMe.^  Abbot  of  St.  Leopold,  at  Nancy ;  and  he,  after 
a  long  interval  of  thirty-five  years,  came  out  against  the  opposers  of  the  holy 
soldiers,  in  a  French  work,  printed  at  Nancy  in  1741,  l*2mo.  entitled,  "  Defense 
de  la  verite  de  la  Legion  Thebeeime  pour  repondre  a  hi  Dissertation  du  Minis, 
trc  du  Bordieu."    This  writer,  deficient  neither  in  learning  nor  ingenuity,  pours 
upon  his  antagonist  a  great  abundance  of  testimonies  and  documents,  ar.ion^ 
which  are  some  of  sufficiently  high  antiquity,  and  now  first  adduced  by  him  ;  but 
in  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and  particularly  to  those  brought 
against  the  Acta  Sti  Mavrilii^  attributed  to  EucheriuSj  his  strength  fails  him, 
and  he  hardly  maintains  his  ground:  neither  docs  he  meet  the  whole  contro- 
versy, for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  arguments  which  Hottinger  had  added  to  those 
of  the  first  assailmt.    Yet  the  erudite  man  fully  s:itisfied  his  own  church,  and 
especially  those  members  of  it  who  live  sumptuously  and  merrily  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  St  Maarice  uid  Iiis  companions,  that  in,  on  the  resources  of  the 
Happy  Legion,  contributed  and  consecrated  by  well-meaning  peopU* ;  but  the 
minds  of  thosie  whom  Dubordieu  and  HiMinger  led  astray,  he  could  not  con« 
Yince  and  reclaim.  After  some  years,  Dubordieu  being  deud,  the  attack  was 
renewed  by  one  of  the  prefects  of  the  Genevan  library,  Boulairc,  [p.  567.] 
if  I  remember  correctly,  a  man  of  uncommon  siigncity  and  industry ;  nay,  he 
fortified  the  attack  by  new  arguments,  in  a  French  Epistle,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Raisofmiey  (tom.  xxxvi.  p.  427,  &c.)  This  learned  man  de- 
een'es  special  praise,  not  only  for  ingenuously  admitting  that  Dubordieu^  whom 
he  patronizes,  had  committed  some  mistakes,  but  also  for  laboring  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  fable,  and  to  show  that  it  was  brought  from  (he  East  into 
Rhetia.  A  little  afterwards,  a  rather  brief,  but  ingenious  and  well-digested 
opinion  on  the  subject,  was  given  by  the  very  respectable  Loysius  Bochalj  in  his 
Memoires  Critiques  sur  THistoire  ancienne  de  la  Suisse,  (vol.  i.  p.  557,  &c.t 
edit  of  1747.)  He  had  no  doubt  that  every  intelligent  person  who  shall  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  express  his  real  sentiments,  after  examining  the  whole  sub- 
ject, will  place  the  history  we  are  considering  among  the  pious  frauds. 

Whoever  compares  with  a  calm  and  unbiassed  mind  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  will  readily  adopt  the  opinion,  that  this  controversy  is  not  yet  decided ; 
the  learned  men  already  mentioned  have  indeed  rendered  the  story  of  the  The- 
beean  Legion  dubious,  and  some  parts  of  it  they  have  divested  of  all  proba- 
bility, but  they  have  not  overthrown  the  whole  story.  For,  an  already  observ- 
ed, the  advocates  of  the  Blessed  Legion  bring  forward  a  mass  of  testimonie.s, 
some  of  which  have  great  antiquity ;  and  although  the  other  party  oppose  to 
these  testimonies  the  silence  of  the  cotcmporary  writers,  and  those  of  the  age 
next  after  the  legion,  and  also  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  casey 
yet  all  this  proof  seems  insufficient  to  wholly  overthrow  the  evidence  of  so  many 
proofs  from  both  facts  and  testimony.  Whoever  shall  carefully  and  accurately 
weigh  all  the  arguments,  however,  will,  I  think,  conclude,  that  the  side  of  the 
opposers  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the  defendants.  The  most  ancient 
witness  for  the  legion  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Roma- 
nus,  Abbot  of  Mount  Jura,  in  Burgundio,  who  died  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  This  Life  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Aniicerp.  (tom.  iii.  Februar.  ad  diem 
28,  p.  740,)  and  was  undoubtedly  composed  soon  aher  the  death  of  Romanus 
by  one  of  his  associates.  From  this  author  we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
manus, and  consequently  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  was  at 
Agaunum  a  church  dedicated  to  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion ;  and 
that  his  whole  history  was  then  inserted  in  the  Acta,  and  was  considered  alto- 
gether true.  For  thus  he  writes  (c.  iv.  }  15,  p.  744) :  Basilicam  Sanctorum, 
immo,  ut  ita  dixerim,  castra  Martyrum  in  Agaunensiuni  locum,  sicut  passlonis 
ipsorum  relatio  digcsta  testatur,  qujc  sex  millia  sexecntos  viros,  non  dicnin  am- 
bire  corpore  in  fabricis,  sed  ncc  ipso  (ut  reor)  eampo  illic  potuit  consepire, 
fidei  ardore  deliberavit  (Romanus)  oxpetcrc.  And  in  his  preface  (p.  741,)  ho  ex- 
plicitly mentions  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion,  and  not  obscurely  tells 
us.  that  his  urn,  i.  e.,  his  sepulchre,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  A«:auiiuin  : 
Prior  (Romanus)  priscum  secutus  Johannem  supra  urnam  S.  MaurilUy  id  est 
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[p.  568.]  Lcgionis  Thebncoram  martyrum  caput,  velut  ille  eximius  Apostolus 
supra  sulutiferi  pectus  recumblt  auctoris.  This  church,  having  fallen  by  its 
age  or  otherwise,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  needed  to  be  rebuilt.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  rebuilt,  and  Akimiis  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  preached  s 
sermon  in  the  new  built  church  near  the  co^^nencement  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  sermon  is  lost,  or  at  least  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  Sirmond  found 
the  beginning  of  it  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  with  the  following  inscription : 
Dicta  in  Basiilica  sanctorum  Agaunensium,  in  innovationo  monasterii  ipsius 
vel  pussiono  martyrum.  Although  the  exordium  thus  recovered  is  short,  yet 
it  places  beyond  dispute,  that  some  Acta  Legionis  Thehaetc  then  existed,  that 
they  agreed  with  those  we  now  have,  and  were  publicly  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembly  immediately  before  this  discourse.  The  Ada  now  extant  ore 
attributed  to  EucheriitSt  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  man  of  re- 
spectability on  many  accounts ;  and  therefore  they  hold  the  third  place  in  the 
list  of  documents  on  which  rests  the  credibility  of  this  story.  The  documents 
of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries,  being  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  first ' 
class  above  mentioned,  I  pass  them  without  notice. — It  is  therefore  clear,  unless 
I  wholly  misjudge,  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Jifth  century,  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  fourth,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhsetia  and  the  Valtus,  firmly  be- 
lieved what  is  at  this  day  stated  respecting  the  Thebasan  Legion ;  they  possessed 
and  read  the  Acta  of  this  legion ;  dedicated  a  church  to  it,  and  in  that  church 
annually  celebrated  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  soldiers ;  they  preserved 
the  bones  of  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion ;  and  they  pointed  out  the 
plain  where  the  slaughter  of  it  took  place  by  command  of  Maximian  Hercu- 
lius.  h  remains  then  to  be  inquired,  whether  these  arguments  arc  sufficient  to 
place  the  truth  of  the  story  beyond  all  controversy.  This  the  very  learned  op- 
posers  deny ;  and  on  what  grounds  I  will  now  shew,  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality with  which  I  have  stated  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  story. 

First,  Many,  and  especially  Dubordieu,  in  opposing  the  Actafelids  Legionis 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  deny  that  these  Acta  were  written  by  Eucherius; 
they  contend  that  they  contain  various  errors ;  and  they  would  attribute  the 
compilation  of  them  to  some  ignorant  monk  of  the  seventh  century.  But  if  wo 
admit  that  these  objections  are  urged  with  as  much  truth  as  erudition  and  inge- 
nuity, yet,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  they  avail  nothing  against  the  truth  of  our 
historical  fact«.  For  these  facts  do  not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  those 
ylc/fl,  but,  as  we  have  siiown,  upon  stronger  and  more  ancient  testimonies,  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be  confuted.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  Acta  were  com- 
piled in  the  seventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eighth  or  ninth,  and  by  some  igno- 
rant and  fraudulent  person;  it  w-ould  still  be  certain,  that  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  there  were  other  Acta  in  the  hands  of  the  Rhaetians,  which,  in  regard 
to  the  main  facts,  agreed  with  these. 

Secondly.  Much  stronger  is  the  argument  derived  from  the  silence  of  the 
writers,  who  lived  at  and  near  the  time  when  the  legion  is  said  to  have  been 
butchered.  Eusebius,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  otherwise  a  care- 
ful recorder  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  knew  nothing  respecting  this 
[p.  669.]  legion.     SulpiMus  SeveruSf  of  the  fifth  century,  who  lived  in  Gaul, 
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ind  wrote  a  {Historia  Sacra^)  History  of  Religion,  knew  nothing  of  this 
legion ;  Paal  Orosius,  who  commented  on  the  expedition  of  Mnximinn  into 
Gaul,  knew  nothing  of  it;  LactaniiuSy  who,  in  hia  book  De  Mortibus  Perse- 
quatonim,  deaciibes  the  cruelty  and  the  tmgical  death  of  Maxim ian,  knew 
nothing  of  it;  Prudentius^a  distinguished  Christian  poet,  who  sung  the  praises 
of  the  known  martyrs  of  his  times,  knew  nothiiig  of  it.  In  short,  all  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  century  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  knew 
nothing  respecting  this  legion.  The  weight  of  this  negative  argument,  which 
sorely  i^  great,  was  felt  by  Joseph  de  Tlsle ;  who,  of  course,  does  all  he  can 
to  evade  it  But  fairness  requires  us  freely  to  admit,  that,  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble w^holly  to  destroy  it,  it  may  bo  in  a  measure  weakened.  In  the  first  place, 
the  advocates  for  the  legion  say,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  occurrence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  should  have  been  unknown  to  Eusebius, 
and  to  all  the  Asiatic  and  African  writers ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  Eusobius 
is  silent  as  to  many  occurrences  in  the  West,  and  that  his  history,  for  the  most 
part,  treats  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  With  regard  to  Sulpitius  SeieruSy  there 
b  greater  difficulty ;  because  he  lived  in  Gaul,  where  this  legion  is  reported 
to  have  been  butchered ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  light  and  credulous  disposition,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  mentioned  it  in  his  history,  if  there  had  been  a 
popular  nimor  spreading  throughout  Gaul,  in  his  age,  of  the  glorious  death  of 
10  many  soldiers,  fiut  I  am  suspicious,  that  Sulpitius  himself  affords  a  plausible 
answer.  After  briefly  but  nervously  speaking  of  the  grievousness  and  severity 
of  the  IMocletian  persecution,  in  the  following  terms :  Hac  tempestalo  omnis 
fere  sacro  martyrum  cruore  orbis  infectus  est  -  -  NuUis  umquam  magis  bellis 
mnndus  exhaustus  est ;  he  proceeds  to  say  explicitly,  that  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  he  should  not  particularly  mention  any  of  the  martyrs,  although  their 
Acta  were  extant :  Extant  etiam  mandatee  lilteris  pra^clnne  ejus  tcmporis  mar- 
tyrum passiones :  quas  connectendas  non  putavi,  ne  modum  operis  excederem. 
(See  his  Historia  Sacra,  L.  iL  c.  32,  p.  248.)  Here,  it  appears  to  me,  he  clearly 
explains  the  reason  of  his  silence.  Paul  Orosivs  and  Prudenlius  lived  in  Spain ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  that  they  were  ignorant  of  an  occurrence  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy.  Orosius,  moreover,  (Hist  L.  vii.  c.  25,)  treats  very  summarily  of 
the  afiairs  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by 
them ;  so  that  he  could  not  well  repeat  so  long  a  story  as  that  of  the  Thebsoan 
Legion ;  and,  like  SulpUiuSj  he  mentions  no  particular  martyr.  But  in  regard 
to  Lactanlius^  whom  I  asssume  to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated  tieatise  de 
Mortibus  PerseqmUorum,  the  most  ingenious  apologist  will  find  himself  stag- 
gered. For  he  might  well  know  the  story,  sinee  his  book  shows,  that  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  all  the  occurrences  in  the  empire  and  the  imperial  court 
in  those  times,  but  also  with  the  vices  and  crimes  and  ilngitious  deeds  of  Max^ 
imian  ;  nor  can  any  reason  whatever  be  assigned,  why  he  should  omit  an  oc- 
currence so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  he  was  [p.  570.] 
treating,  and  yet  describe  very  copiously  the  hostility  of  Maximian  towards  the 
Christians,  and  the  many  sufferings  they  endured  at  his  hands. 

Thirdly,  Another  argument  against  the  legion  is  drawn  by  learned  men 
from  the  story  itself,  whkh,  they  say,  contains  many  things  utterly  incredible. 
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They  contend,  first,  that  it  is  incredible  there  should  be  in  the  Roman  arm}*,  at 
that  lime,  a  whole  legion  made  up  of  Christians;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible 
that  Mdximian^  when  mnrcliing  against  enemies,  and  just  ready  to  meet  them« 
should  slaughter  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army,  recently  summoned  from  the 
East  to  ensure  his  success,  and  should  thus  willingly  weaken  his  forces,  and 
deprive  himself  of  the  means  necessary  to  a  victory ;  for,  however  savage  hia 
disposition,  he  was  most  skilful  in  military  affairs,  and  a  consummate  generd. 
Again,  they  contend,  that  it  seems  by  no  means  probable,  that  among  so  many 
soldiers,  not  one  was  disposed  to  consult  his  safety,  either  by  dissimulation  or 
by  flight  And,  finally,  they  say  it  was  strange,  and  a  thing  unheard  of,  for  so 
great  a  body  of  armed  men  patiently  to  resign  themselves  up  to  their  execu^ 
tioners,  and  make  no  effort  to  defend  their  lives  with  their  arms.  All  these  con- 
siderations are  urged  with  much  ingenuity  and  address  by  very  learned  men; 
and  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  story  of  the  Thebaean  Legion  can  be 
proved  by  irresistible  testimony,  then  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  these  argu- 
ments ;  for  none  of  ihem  are  so  strong  as  to  be  wholly  unanswerable. 

For  myself,  next  to  the  silence  of  Lactanlius^  I  regard  as  the  strong- 
est of  all  arguments  against  the  story  of  this  legion,  what  the  above-men- 
tioned prefect  of  the  Genevan  library  states  to  us,  from  Crosnr  Barronius, 
(Adnot.  ad  diem  22,  Septembr.  Martyrologii  Romani,  p.  375,)  respecting  a  Ma\j^ 
rice  among  the  Greeks,  very  similar  to  the  Gallic  commander  of  the  Thebiean 
Legion.  For  the  Greeks  very  devoutly  observe  the  twenty-first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  memory  of  a  certain  Maurice^  a  military  tribune,  whom  the  emperor 
Maximian  commanded  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  his  Christian  faith,  at 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  with  him  seventy  Christian  soldiers.  The  Acta  of  this 
Maurice  are  given  by  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  (Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iii.  Feb- 
ruarii,  p.  237,)  and  are  undoubtedly  of  modern  date,  and  of  no  historical  value. 
Yet  this  Maurice  was  held  by  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  to  be  a  mnrtyr 
of  the  highest  order;  as  is  attested  by  Theodorety  (Graeciir.  Afifectionum 
L.  viii.  p.  607.)  Now,  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  that  there  were  two 
Maurices^  both  tribunes,  and  both  put  to  death  by  the  same  emperor;  the  one 
in  Syria  and  the  other  in  Gaul,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  and  each  with  the 
soldiers  under  him.  And  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Maurice 
and  his  companions  mus:t  have  been  borrowed,  either  by  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks,  or  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins.  But  Theodoret,  above  cited,  afl\)rda 
objections  to  our  supposing  the  Greeks  received  the  story  from  the  Latins ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Latins  transferred  the  Mauncc  of  the 
Greeks  from  Syria  to  Gaul,  and  augmented  and  embellished  his  history  with 
many  fables,  invented  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Yet  I  will  not  strongly 
object  if  some  should  conjecture,  perhaps,  that  something  actually  occurred 
[p.  671.]  in  the  Valais,  or  near  the  I^man  Lake,  which  afforded  occasion  for 
the  perpetration  of  this  fraud,  by  some  priest  desirous  to  procure  sustenance  and 
wealth  from  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Perhaps  Maximian,  while  marching 
his  army  into  Gaul,  actually  ordered  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  who  refused  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  war,  to  sufler  the  penalty  of  their  con- 
stancy.   Perhaps,  soon  afterwards,  a  little  chapel  was  erected  in  memory  of 
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tliofle  holy  foldieni  on  the  spot  where  they  were  Sinm ;  for  such  was  the  cus- 
tom of  that  A^.  But  as  that  little  chapel  had  not  sufficient  fame  and  cele- 
brity to  render  it  leiy  lucrative  to  its  guardians,  they,  in  order  to  allure  people 
thither,  and  thus  enrich  their  domicile,  expanded  the  brief  history  of  its  humble 
origin,  and  auinmoning  to  their  aid  the  Maurice  of  the  Greeks  and  his  military 
companions,  they  represented  Maximian  as  slaughtering  a  whole  legion  in  the 
Valais.  And  the  multitude  of  human  bones  in  those  parts  afforded  support  to 
the  fable.  For,  those  familiar  with  ancient  history  know,  that  great  battles 
were  formerly  fought  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  many  thousand  persons  slain ; 
80  that  the  groand»  where  now  is  seen  the  splendid  and  prosperous  monastery 
of  St  MaurioCf  was  formerly  rich  in  dead  corpses. 

(3)  This  is  attested  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viil  e.  1,  p.  292,  c.  4, 
p.  395;  and  in  the  end  of  the  book,  p.  317.)    So  learned  men  long  since  oh- 
perved ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it    But  as  to  the  author  of  this  first 
persecution  of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  the  palace,  some  doubts  have  arisen 
in  my  mind,  while  comparing  EuseHus  with  Laclantius ;  which,  I  am  surprised, 
Jiave  not  occurred  to  the  learned.    Eusebius  clearly  represents,  that  before  Dio- 
cletian had  made  any  decrees  againbt  tlie  Christians,  Maximian  Gakrius  perse- 
cuted the  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  palace.    But  Lactantius,  (de  Mortibua 
fttnequator.  c.  10,  p.  86,  dw.)  although  he  inveighs  vehemently  against  tho 
cruelty  of  Maximian  in  other  instances,  and  charges  him  with  extraordinary  zeal 
for  extenmnating  the  Christians,  yet  is  entirely  silent  as  to  this  crime  of 
Maximian ;  and  he  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Diocletian  first  assailed  the 
soldiers  and  officials  of  the  palace,  but  without  shedding  blood.    He  represents 
DiocleHan  as  being  then  in  the  East,  and  as  searching  in  the  livers  of  beasts 
which  he  had  slain,  to  obtain  auguries  of  future  events*    But  some  of  his  mini^^ 
Cera  who  were  standing  by,  being  Christians,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
their  foreheads :  quo  factOf  fugaiis  idimonibusy  sacra  turbaia  tunL    The  soothe 
Bayers  repeated  their  sscrificcs  several  times,  but  in  vam ;  they  could  not  disco- 
ver the  customary  appearances  on  the  entrails  of  the  victims.    At  length  the 
chief  soothsayer  declared,  nan  respondere  sacra,  quod  re&ixs  divinis  prqfani  hom^ 
nes  (namely.  Christians)  interesseni.  Then  Diocletian,  in  a  rage,  ordered  all  the 
persons  in  the  palace  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  such  as  refused  were  to  be 
scourged.    And  by  letters  addressed  to  their  commanders,  milites  ad  nefanda 
wacrificia  cogi  proicepity  ul  qui  non  paruissent,  mil'Uia  solvarenlur.    He  adds : 
Hactenus  furor  gus  el  ira  processit,  nee  amplius  quidquam  contra  legem  [p.  572.] 
auL  religionem  Dei  fecit    Neither  was  he  afterwards  disposed  to  go  farther. 
For  when,  i^r  some  years,  Maximian  wished  to  have  public  edicts  of  a  bloody 
eharacter  enacted  against  the  Christians,  he  refused,  and  said :  Satis  esse^  si 
palalinos  ionium  el  milUes  ab  ea  religione  prohiberet.  (c.  11,  p.  99,  ed.  Bauldrian.) 
Whether,  therefore,  this  first  light  and  moderate  persecution  of  soldiers  and  ofH- 
eials,  which  preceded  the  great  Diocletian  persecution  that  commenced  in  the 
third  year  of  tho  following  century,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Diocletian  or  Maxi- 
ffium,  appears  to  be  uncertain,  because  of  the  disngreemcnt  of  the  principal 
authorities  on  the  subject   Those  who  would  reconcile  these  disagreeing  state- 
ments, may  say  that  both  emperors  committed  the  same  fault,  and  assailed 
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their  soldiers  and  palace  senants  nt  the  same  time ;  Diocletian  in  the  East,  and 
Maximian  in  Illyricum,  which  was  the  province  under  his  jurisdiction.     And 
there  is,  I  confess,  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  military  persecution  descri- 
bed by  EusebiuSy  and  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Laciantius^  which  might 
seem  to  make  them  distinct  from  each  other.    Lactantius  says,  that  Diocletian 
punished  no  one  capitally ;  but  Eusebius  represents  some  as  being  put  to  death 
by  Maximian,  In  fact,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  conjecture  with  contempt.   Yet, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  improbability  that  the  two  emperors,  when  far  separated 
from  each  other,  should,  at  the  same  time,  commit  the  same  outrage ;  what 
could  have  induced  Lactantius  to  state  the  crime  of  Diocletian,  and  to  omit 
the  similar  crime  of  Maximian^  on  whom  he  at  other  times  charges  all  the  evils 
brought  by  Diocletian  on  the  Christians  ?  If  yon  say  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact ; 
I  answer,  first,  this  is  altogether  incredible :  and,  secondly,  I  ask,  how  coukl 
Eusebius,  a  man  not  less  well  informed  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  than 
was  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  Morlibus  Persequuiorum,  and  who  represents 
the  first  outrage  as  that  of  Maximian, — how  could  he  be  ignorant  that  Dio^ 
eletian  committed  the  same  outrage  ? — Another  method  of  removing  the  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  intimated  by  Lactantius  himself,  in  his  Instiiuiiones  DivimCf 
(L.  iv.  c.  27,  p.  546,  ed.  Bunemann.)    In  treating  of  the  interruption  of  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  haruspices  by  the  Christians  crossing  their  foreheads,  he  speaks 
as  if  not  Diocletian  solely,  but  also  Maximian,  were  offering  those  sacrifices; 
for  he  speaks  of  (Domini)  lords,  in  the  plural,  as  being  present :  Quum  enim 
quldam  ministrorum  e  cultoribns  Dei  sacrificantibus  Dominis  ossisterent,  impo- 
sito  frontibus  signo,  deos  illorum  fugaverunt    And,  a  little  after :  Amspices 
adegerunt  Principes  sues  in  furorem,  ut  expugnarent  Dei  templum.    Now  if, 
as  these  words  seem  to  imply,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  together,  and 
both  united  in  the  sacrifices,  then  neither  Lactantius  nor  Eusebius  is  wholly 
wrong ;  but  each  has  erred,  by  attributing  an  act  of  the  two  emperors  to  only 
one  or  the  other  of  them.     But  from  adopting  this  opinion,  we  are  withheld 
by  Lactantius  himself,  (de  Mortibus  Persequutor.  c.  10,  near  tlie  end,)  where 
[p.  673.]  he  not  obscurely  shows,  that  the  emperors  were  in  different  places  at 
the  time  when  Diocletian  was  enraged  at  the  Christians  for  interrupting  his  re- 
ligious rites.     And  why,  I  ask,  if  Maximian  was  then  with  Diocletian,  does  he 
not  mention  his  name,  since  he  wished  to  make  his  villanies  as  notorious 
as  possible?    Besides,  every  body  knows,  the  plural  number  is  often  used  in- 
stead of  the  singular,  especially  by  those  who,  like  Lactantius,  speak  or  write 
in  a  rhetorical  manner.     In  short,  that  the  great  persecution  which  the  Chris- 
tians suffered  under  Diocletian  in  the  subsequent  century,  commenced  with  this 
slight  preclude  at  the  close  of  this  century,  and  was  hurtful  only  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  residents  in  the  palace,  can  admit  of  no  question ;  but  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  twofold  prelude,  the  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West, 
both  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  stand  equally  opposed,  for  each  of  them  mentions 
but   one ;   and,  whether   Diocletian  or  Maximian  commenced  the   tragedy, 
remains  in  uncertainty. — I  will  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  motive  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius,  induced  Diocletian  to  maltreat  the  Christian  soldiers  and 
officials  of  the  palace.    I  cannot  doubt  that  something  of  the  kind  narrated  did 
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occur;  but  that  the  Christians,  by  crossing  their  foreheads,  put  demons  to 
flight,  and  disturbed  the  emperor^s  divination,  I  cannot  easily  believe.  The 
■Mtkaajiug  art,  we  know  was  a  deception,  invented  to  impose  on  the  common 
people ;  and  thk  was  well  understood  by  the  wiser  among  the  Romans,  as  ap. 
pears  from  Cieen^s  second  Book  de  Divinaiione,  We  therefore  suppose  that 
the  eraftj  soothsayers,  who  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  brin^  down 
great  evil  upon  the  ChristiaDS,  pretended  that  they  could  not  Bacrlfice  success- 
fully, on  account  of  the  presence  of  Christians,  aimmg  to  exasperate  the  feel- 
ing!*  of  the  superstitious  emperor ;  and  the  design  succeeded.  But  the  Chris- 
tians, who  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit  enacted  all  the  frauds  of  the  priests, 
had  a  belief  in  divination ;  which,  however,  they  could  not  have  had,  if  they 
hsd  consulted  their  reason. 

(3)  Re^>ecting  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Christians,  before  the  com- 
meDcemeni  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  in  the  year  303,  Eusebius  treats  at 
some  length,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  p.  291.)  He  says,  the  emperors  showed 
great  kindness  to  the  Christians ;  committed  the  government  of  provinces  to 
•ome  of  them ;  allowed  their  domestics,  with  their  children  and  servants,  full 
liberty  to  profess  the  Christian  religion ;  and  even  seemed  to  have  peculiar 
siTection  for  their  Christian  attendants  and  servants.  The  governors  of  pro- 
tinces  also,  and  the  magistrates,  paid  great  respect  to  the  bishops.  And  hence, 
the  Christian  community  daily  received  much  enlargement,  and  churches  were 
built  in  the  several  cities:  neither  could  the  calumnies  and  artifices  of  the  ilU 
disposed  disturb  their^^nquillity.  But  at  the  same  time  Eusebius  freely  ac- 
knowledges, with  grief,  that  the  Christians  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  fell  into 
licentiousness  and  great  vices ;  they  had  internal  broils  and  contests,  congre- 
gation with  congregation,  and  prelates  with  prelates ;  frauds  and  dissimulation 
also,  reached  a  very  high  pitch ;  neither  did  that  moderate  chastisement  [p.  574.] 
of  the  soldiers  correct  these  vices ;  but  rather  the  Christians  waxed  worse  and 
worse :  the  pastors  disregarded  the  rules  of  religion  in  their  mutual  contests, 
affected  the  despotism  of  princes,  and  did  various  things  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racter. These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  justly  appreciate 
the  causes  of  the  violent  persecution  soon  after,  under  Diocletian.  For  the 
Christians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  ad- 
versaries. For  who  can  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  the  gods  took  occasion, 
from  the  vices  and  the  broils  of  the  Christians,  to  instil  into  the  emperor^  that 
the  interests  of  the  republic  required  the  utter  extirpation  of  so  turbulent  a 
sect ;  a  sect  that  would  not  be  quiet,  but,  abusing  its  prosperity,  produced  so 
great  commotions  in  the  state  ? 

§  XXm.    Constitution    and  Govemment  of  the  Church.     The 

form  or  Constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  century,  not  only  continued,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exist  in  this  century,  but  became  confirmed 
and  strengthened.  Over  the  individual  congregations  of  the 
larger  cities,  one  person  presided,  with  dignity  and  authority, 
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entitled  the  Bishop ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  decide  nothing  in 
private  matters,  without  taking  counsel  with  the  Presbi/ters  ;  and 
nothing  in  public  matters  pertaining  to  the  whole  church,  with- 
out assembling  and  consulting  the  people.(^)  All  Bishops,  as  well 
as  all  Presbyters  J  were  perfectly  equal  in  rank  and  authority ;  yet, 
for  keeping  up  the  consociation  of  the  churches,  the  Bishop  who 
governed  the  congregation  in  the  principal  city  of  a  province,  was 
entitled  to  some  precedence  and  honor  above  the  others.  And 
the  necessity  for  this  regulation  became  greater,  as  councils  were 
more  frequently  called  together  throughout  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  representatives  of  the  churches  delibe- 
rated and  established  rules  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole 
province,  or  of  several  provinces.  The  cause  which  led  one 
Bishop  in  a  province  to  have  a  sort  of  preeminence  over  the 
rest,  also  procured  a  primacy  and  some  authority  for  the  Bishops 
of  the  piimary  cities  in  Asia,  Afiica,  and  Europe ;  among  whom, 
unquestionably,  the  first  place  was  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  of  Eome.  But  as  for  any  common  judge  of  the  whole 
church,  or  a  Bishop  of  Bishops,  performing  the  ftmctions  of  a 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  those  times  knew  nothing  of  it.(*)  To  the 
Deacons,  in  the  larger  and  more  opulent  churches,  there  were 
[p.  575.]  added  functionaries  of  lower  rank,  Subdeacons,  Acolyt/iistSf 
Janitors,  Lectors,  and  Exorcists  ;  in  consequence,  as  I  apprehend, 
of  the  fastidiousness  and  pride  of  the  Deacons,  who,  finding  them- 
selves in  greater  afiluence,  were  unwillmg  to  discharge  the  hum- 
ble  oflBces  which  they  had  previously  never  declined.(') 

(1)  Respecting  the  authority  and  rights  of  presbyters  in  this  century,  decla- 
ations  of  the  ancients  have  been  collected  in  abundance,  by  David  Blondelly  in 
his  Apologia  pro  senterUia  Hiercnymi  de  episcopis  et  presbyteris,  (p.  136,  &c.) 
and  many  more,  by  Claud.  Fonteius^  (the  assumed  name  of  a  celebrated  theo- 
logian of  the  Parisian  school,  James  Boileau^  in  his  treatise,  de  aniiquo  jure 
presbyterorum  in  regimine  ecclesiaslicoy  (Taurini,  1676, 12mo.)  But  there  is  one 
witness  who  may  be  a  substitute  for  all,  namely  Cyprian^  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  vindicators  of  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  bbhops.  Although  he 
lays  claim  to  the  highest  distinction  and  prerogative,  especially  when  heated  by 
conflict  with  those  who  resist  his  pleasure,  yet  he  freely  acknowledges  in  many 
passages  of  his  Epistles,  that  he  could  decide  no  great  question  without  con- 
sulting the  clergy  and  presbyters.  And  although  he  sometimes  acts  inconsis- 
tently with  his  principles,  and  disregards  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
people,  yet  when  properly  master  of  himself)  and  more  obedient  to  the  law  of 
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nglit  than  to  self-wil],  he  does  not  fail  to  show,  that,  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  in  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  no  means  the  least  part  belongs  to 
the  common  people.     To  save  the  reader  from  the  trouble  of  searching  them 
oat,  I  will  cite  some  passages  to  this  purpose,  so  that  my  assertions  may  not 
appear  unsupported.    To  his  presbyters  and  Deacons  he  thus  writes,  (Ep.  v. 
p.  1 1 ;  aL  Ep.  xiv.  c.  4) :  Ad  id  vero,  quod  scripscrunt  mihi  compresbyteri  nos- 
tri  Donatus  et  Fortunatus,  Novatus  et  Gordius,  solus  rescribere  nihil  potui, 
quando  a  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statuerim  nihil  sine  consilio  resiro,  (1.  e.,  of 
Ibe  presbyters  and  deacons,)  et  s-ine  consensu  plebis  mea  privalim  senienlia  ge^ 
rrrt,    Sed  cum  ad  vos  per  Dei  gratiam  venero,  tunc  de  iis,  quae  vel  gcsta  sunt 
vel  gerenda,  sicut  honor  miUuus  poscitf  in  commune  trtictabimus.     Here  Cyprian 
expresses  himself  with  precision ;  for  he  says  he  oughlj  in  the  more  important 
cases,  to  ask  the  (consilium)  advice  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  but  that 
only  the  (consensus)  consent  of  the  people  was  requisite.    The  bishop,  there- 
fore, deliberated  on  business  matters  with  the  presbyters,  and  not  with  the 
people ;  and  the  course  which  he  and  the  clergy  deemed  suitable,  was  proposed 
to  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  they  either  approved  or  rejected 
iL    For  the  common  people  could  either  sanction  or  annul ;  they  were  not 
obliged  to  ratify,  whatever  the  bishop  and  his  counsellors  had  decided  upon. 
A  umilar  passage  occurs  in  Epistle  xiii.  (p.  23,  al.  Ep.  xix.  ad  Presbyteros  et 
Diaeonos,  c.  2.)    Hoc  et  verecundise  et  disciplimc  et  vita;  ipsi  omnium  nostrum 
amrenitj  tU  Pr<cposiii  cum  clero  convenienles^  prccsente  ctiam  sianlium  plebe, 
qtdbus  et  ipsis  pro  fide  et  timore  sue  homr  habendus  est^  disponere  omnia  consilii 
cofmmunis  religione  possimus.    Being  requested  by  the  presbyters  and  [p.  676.] 
deacons  to  decide  the  case  of  two  deacons  and  an   acoiythist,  who,  having 
lapsed,  again  returned  to  the  church,  he  replies  most  explicitly,  (Ep.  xxviii.  p. 
39 ;  al.  Ep.  xxxiv.  ad  presbyt.  et  Diaeonos,  c.  4) :  Dcsiderastis  quoque,  ut  de  Phi- 
lumeno  et  Fortunato  hypodiaconis  et  Favorino  Acolylho,  qui  medio  tempore 
reeesSerant,  et  nunc  venerunt,  quid  mihi  videatur,  rescribam.     Cui  ret  non 
fotui  me  solum  judicem  dare,  cum  mxtlti  adhuc  de  clero  absentes  sinty  ncc  locum 
suum  vel   sero  repetendum   putaverunt,  et  hcc  singulorum  tracianda  sit  et 
Ujnanda  plenius  ratio,  non  tanlum  cum  collcgis  meis,  sed  et  cum  plebe  ipsa  uni- 
rersa.    When  he  had  created  a  lector  and  a  subdeacon,  without  consulting  the 
presbyters,  he  excuses  the  deed  to  his  clerg}'  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  (Ep. 
xxiv.  p.  33 ;  al  Ep.  xxix.  ad  Presbyt  et  Diacon.) :  Fecisse  me  autem  seiatis  lec- 
torem  Saturum  et  hypodiaconura  Optatum  confessorem,  quos  jam  pridem  com- 
muni  ctmsUio  clero  proximos  feccramus.  -  -  Nihil  ergo  a  me  absentibus  vobis  no- 
vum factum  est;   sed  quod  jam  pridem  communi  consilio  omnium  nostrum 
acperat,  necessitate  urgenie,  proinotum  est.    Cyprian  then,  by  his  own  confession, 
would  have  done  something  (novum)  new,  and  contrarj'  to  former  usage,  if  he 
had  constituted  even  the  lowest  officials  of  the  church,  lectors  and  subdeacons, 
without  consulting  the  presbyters.    There  are  examples,  I  am  aware,  of  Cy- 
prian^s  creating  presbyters  and  lectors,  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
people ;   e.  g.  Numidicus,  whom  he  created  a  presbyter,  (Ep.  xxxv.  p.  48  ;  al. 
Ep.  xl.)  and  Celerinus  and  Aurelius,  and  perhaps  others,  whom  he  made  lec- 
tors with  the  concurrence  of  only  a  few  of  the  clergy,  (Ep.  xxxiii.  et  xxxiv. 
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p.  46,  &c. ;  al.  Ep.  xxxviii.  et  xxxix.)     But  aU  these  were  Confessors^  and  had 
given  proofs  of  their  constancy  and  fortitude.    And  Confessors  enjoyed  this 
prerogative  in  the  ancient  church,  that  they  seemed  to  be  elected  and  desig- 
nated for  the  sacred  office,  as  it  were,  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  they 
might  be  received  into  the  sacred  order,  by  the  bishop  alone,  without  the  uuf- 
frages  of  the  c  ergy  and  the  people.    And  so,  in  this  act,  the  ancient  usages 
were  not  violated,  but  rather  followed  out.    The  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  seen  by  such  as  rend  those  Epistles  of  Cyprian  to  his  presbyters 
and  people,  in  which  he  relates  the  admission  of  these  men  to  offices,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  Terlvllian^  their  (Collectio  in  Clerum)  enrollment  among  the 
clergy.    The  Epistle  which  relates  to  Aurclius,  (Epist.  xxxiii.  al.  xxxviii.  ad 
clerum  et  ad  plebem,)  commences  thus :  Cyprianus  presbyteris  et  diaconis  et 
plebi  universal  salutem !     In  ordinationibus  clericorum,  fratres  carissimi,  sole- 
mus  vos  ante  consulere  et  mores  et  merita  singulorum  communi  consilio  pon- 
derare.     (Here  we  have  the  common  and  ordinary  usage ;  the  extraordinary 
usage,  or  the  prerogative,  so  to  speak,  of  Confessors,  next  follows.)     Sed  ex* 
pectanda  non  sunt  teslimonia  humanOj  cum  prcccedunl  divina  suffragia  ;  that  is, 
the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  are  not  necessary  in   the  case  of 
ConfessorSy  whom  God  has  declared  worthy  of  the  sacred  office,  by  the  grace 
[p.  577.]  which  he  has  given  them.     And  yet  Cyprian  had  not  acted  alone  in 
this  case,  but  in  conjunction  with  some  presbyters ;  for  he  adds,  (ibid,  c.  2) : 
Hunc  igitur,  fratres  dilectissiini,  a  me  et  a  collegis,  qui  prccserUes  aderanl,  ordina- 
tum  sciatis.    In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  Celerinus  the  lector,  (Epist.  xxxiv. 
p.  47 ;  al.  Ep.  xxxix.  c.  1) :  Ego  el  collegcc  meU  qui  prccsejites  aderantj  referrimus 
ad  vos,  Cclerinum  fratrem   nostrum  virtutibus,  pariter  et  moribus  gloriosum 
clero  nostro,  non  humana  suffragatione,  (i.  e.  not  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  people,)  sed  divina  dignaiiane  (which  God  manifested,  by  giving  him  forti- 
tude under  tortures,)  conjunclum.    After  a  sentence   or  two,  Cyprian  adds: 
JSec  fas  fueraiy  nee  decebat  sine  ho7iore  ecclesiastico  esse^  quern  sic  Dominus  ho* 
noravil  ccelestis  gloritc  dignitale.    Those  unacquainted  with  ancient  customs  and 
opinions,  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  last  citation ;  and  the  annotators  on 
Cyprian  pass  it  over,  as  they  do  many  things  which  need  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  ancient  usages.     I  will  therelore  explain  how  God  ccelestis  gloriae 
dignitate  honoraverit  Celerinum^  an  illustrious  Confessor,  who  for  nineteen  days 
had  been  under  torture,  and  bore  in  his  body  many  scars  of  his  wounds.     The 
souls  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  on  leaving  the  body,  were  supposed  to  ascend 
immediately  to  glory,  but  not  so  the  souls  of  other  Christians,  which  had  to 
await  the  final  advent  of  the  Judge,  in  a  certain  intermediate  state.   See^  among 
others,  Tertullian,  (de  Anima,  c.  66,  p.  353,  &c.)  where  he  says :  Nullis  romphsea 
paradisi  janatrix  cedit,ni8i  qui  in  Christo  decesserit  (the Martyrs,)  non  in  Adam! 
Nova  mors  pro  Deo,  et  extraordinaria  pro  Christo,  alio  et  private  excipitur  lios- 
pitio.    Habcs  etiam  de  paradise  a  nobis  libellum,  quo  constituimus,  omnem  ani* 
mam  (leaving  the  body  by  a  natural  death,)  apud  inferos  (in  an  intermediate 
place,)  sequestrari  in  diem  Domini,  He  therefore  who,  by  God's  assistance,  had 
been  superior  to  tortures,  obtained  a  title  to  celestial  glor}',  and  he  was  by  God 
publicly  honored  with  thai  distinction,    Cyprian  then  means  to  say :  That  to  the 
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man  wfaou  God  has  declared  an  heir  of  celestial  glory,  and  to  whom  he  has  aa- 
feigned  a  place  among  the  glorified  souls  immediately  after  death,  ought  to  be 
ass^ed  a  place  among  the  leaders  and  ministers  of  the  church  militant. — The 
tame  account  is  given  by  Cyprian^  in  the  case  of  Numidicus,  a  distinguished 
Confeasory  whom  he  had  received  among  the  presbyters,  without  the  consent 
of  the  cler^  and  people,  (Ep.  xxxv.  p.  49 ;  al.  Ep.  xl.) :  Nam  admonitos  nos  et 
instructoa  aciatis,  dignaiione.  divinOf  (this  is  explained  above,)  ut  Numidicus 
presbyter  adscribaturpresbyterorum  Carthaginensium  numero  et  nobiscum  se- 
deat  io  elero,  luce  clarissima  coufesaionis  illustris.  We  here  learn  the  ground 
of  the  rastom,  in  the  ancient  church,  of  receiving  into  the  sacred  order  Confes- 
Jort,  though  unlearned  and  not  duly  qualified.  They  reasoned  thus :  Confcs- 
•ora,  by  the  resolution  and  firmness  of  their  minds  in  confronting  tortures  and 
death,  have  obtained  through  grace  a  title  to  celestial  felicity,  which  [p.  578.] 
other  Christians  have  not ;  it  is  tlierefore  right  and  proper,  that  those  to  whom 
God  has  vouchsafed  so  great  honor,  should  also  be  honored  by  the  church,  and 
be  elevated  above  other  Christians.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  clergy 
and  people  should,  as  in  other  cases,  approve  of  their  admission  to  the  rank  of 
fiUhere  of  the  church.  The  divine  suffrage  is  sufficient;  and  the  bishop,  on 
ascertaimng  that  fact,  may  proceed,  without  a  consultation  with  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  admit  them  to  the  sacred  order. 

But  we  return  from  a  digression.  There  is  no  passage  in  Cyprian  which 
more  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  clergy  and  the  people  shared  with  tlie  bishop 
the  power  of  governing  the  church,  than  one  in  his  27th  Epistle,  (p.  37,  38 ; 
aL  Epist  xxxiii  c.  1.)  ;  and  I  wonder  that  it  should  escape  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  The  Epistle  commences  thus:  Do- 
minus  noster,  cujus  praecepta  et  monita  observare  debemus,  epi^opi  honorem 
et  ecclesiie  sua  rationem  disponcns  in  evangel  io  loquitur  et  dicit  Petro :  Ego  tibi 
dico,  quia  tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  istam  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  mcam,  et 
portae  inferorum  non  vincent  earn,  &c.  -  -  -  Inde  per  temporum  et  succes- 
Bonnm  vices  episcoporum  ordinatio  ct  ecclesise  ratio  decurrit,  ut  ecclesia  super 
episcopos  constiltuUurt  et  omnis  actus  ecclesicc  per  eosdem  prccpositos  guhemetur. 
Cum  hoc  itaque  dhina  lege  fundatum  sit,  miror;  quosdam  audaci  temeritate  sic 
mihi  scribere  voluisse,  ut  ecclesiffi  nomine  littcros  facerent,  quando  ecclesia 
in  epixopo  el  clero  et  in  omnibus  stantibus  sit  constituta.  The  reasoning  of 
Cyprian  in  this  passage  deserves  contempt ;  for  no  one  can  suppose,  with  him, 
that  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  here  cited,  define  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  of  the  bishops.  The  doctrines,  however,  which  he  professes,  deserve  re- 
gard; for.  First,  he  most  explicitly  declares  the  church  to  be  super  episcopos 
comslilutam,  or,  to  be  superior  to  the  bishops ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  su- 
preme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  vested  in  the  church;  and  that  the 
bishop,  without  the  church,  can  decide  and  determine  nothing.  Secondly^  he 
tells  us  what  he  would  have  us  understand  by  the  word  church ;  and  affirms 
that  to  the  church  belong,  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  also  omnes  stantesy  that  is, 
the  whole  multitude  of  persons  who  have  not^  by  any  of  the  greater  sins,  noi 
by  defection  from  Christianity,  merited  exclusion  from  the  number  of  the  bre- 
thren, and  therefore  continue  stedfast  in  the  faith.     Thirdly,  he  teaches  that 
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actum  omnem  eeclesitt  ^vhemari  ah  episcopoy  or  that  the  biohop  presides  in  the 
DieetiTigs  of  the  church,  states  the  subjects  to  be  diaeussed,  and  collects  the  sail 
frag^cs  or  opinions  given.  More  than  this  cannot  be  here  intended  by  the 
word  guhemariy  because  he  had  declared  the  church  to  be  the  greater  and  supe- 
rior to  the  bishop.  For  the  church  would  be  the  lesser  and  inferior  to  the  bishop, 
if  gubernare  here  meant  to  prescribe  the  decisions  and  demand  an  approbation 
of  the  bishop's  own  personal  judgment.  The  church  must  necessarily  be  free  to 
[p.  579.]  act  its  own  pleasure,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  has  more  power  and  authority 
than  the  bishop.  Lastly^  he  decides  that  all  these  are  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
or  diuina  lege  fundala :  with  what  truth  he  could  so  affirm  need  not  be 
inquired ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  thought  it  to  be  so.  From  this  language  there- 
fore the  learned  men  may  correct  their  views,  who  attempt  to  persuade  ns  that 
Cyprian,  whenever  he  calls  the  clergy  and  people  to  his  aid,  and  associates  him- 
self with  them,  does  so,  not  in  obedience  to  law  and  right,  but  only  from  mo- 
desty and  a  regard  for  prudence.  He  himself  denies  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
and  bids  us  believe,  that  the  bishop  who  shall  decide  any  matter  of  much  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  clergy  and  people,  will  violate  a  mandate  and 
law  of  our  Savior. 

(2)  So  numerous  and  strong  are  the  testimonies  to  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  Christian  churches  in  this  century,  adduced  long  since  by  learned  men, 
in  the  great  controversy  respecting  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  that  it 
would  seem  the  persons  who  maintain  that  one  church  had  power  and  a  sort 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  must  be  chargeable  with  a  greater  devotion  to 
their  sect  and  to  their  early  imbibed  opinions,  than  to  the  truth.  Those  who 
contend  that  in  this  century,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  all  the  European 
churches  were  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  think  they  find  great  support  for 
their  opinion  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian ;  which  may  seem  very  strange  to  the 
impartial  judges  of  the  subject,  who  know,  that  from  this  same  writer  the  de- 
fenders of  the  opposite  opinion  derive  their  principal  arguments  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  the  church,  in  this  century,  recognized  no  visible  head  or  su- 
premo bishop.  One  of  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  contending  parties  must  have  misinterpreted  Cyprian,  or  Cyprian  is  not  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  had  very  obscure  and  indeterminate  ideas  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  church.  I  will  exhibit  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  then 
give  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  First :  The  still  extant  Epistles  of 
Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  Lucius,  and  Stephen,  bishops  of  Rome,  and  also  some 
Epistles  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian,  are  written  in  a  manner  thr*  makes  it  evident 
that  no  one  of  them  even  thought  of  any  difference  as  to  jurisdiction,  rank, 
and  station  among  them.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  this,  when  inferiors  wrote 
to  their  superiors,  or  superiors  to  their  inferiors,  they  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  persons  they  addressed,  by  certain  titles  and  modes  of  expression ; 
although  the  propensity  for  adulation  and  for  arrogance  had  not  then  reached 
the  height  to  which  it  subsequently  arose.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  you 
discover  in  the  Epistles  I  have  mentioned.  Cyprian  addresses  the  Romish 
bishops  in  the  same  style  as  he  addresses  other  bishops,  and  calls  them  simply 
(fratres  et  collegas)  Brothers  and  Colleagues ;  and  Cornelius  addresses  Cyprian 
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in  the  same  style,  and  drops  not  a  syllable  which  can  be  considered  as  indica- 
thre  of  any  jarisdiction  or  authority.  Indeed,  Cyjrrian  is  himself  the  most 
susuming,  and  not  only  reproves  Stephen  severely  for  claiming  some  dignity 
and  power,  but  also  m|pit  freely  censures  Cornelius,  when  he  thought  him 
In  error,  and  recalls  him  to  his  duty.  I  well  recollect,  that  Peter  de  Marca^  (de 
eoncordLi  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  L.  viL  c.  1,  p.  988,)  as  well  as  many  [p.  580.] 
others,  attempts  to  prove  from  Cyprian's  Epistle  to  Stephen,  concerning  Marcian, 
b»hop  of  Aries,  (Epist  Ixvii.  p.  115;  al.  Ep.  Ixviii.  c.  2,)  that  Cyprian  acknow- 
ledged the  primacy  of  Stephen  in  the  church ;  for,  in  this  Epistle,  Cyprian 
exbortu  Stephen  **  io  write  in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  bishops  of  both  GaulSj 
Aal  they  should  no  longer  suffer  Marcian,  the  friend  of  Notatian,  to  insult  the  col- 
lie cf  bishops  .*^  from  which  the  great  de  Marca  infers,  that  Stephen  had  some 
jnriadiction  over  the  bbhops  in  Gaul.  But  Stephen  Baluze,  (in  his  notes  on 
the  passage,  p.  488,)  is  more  cautious,  and  concludes  that  Cyprian  well  knew 
^Ihat  the  defence  cf  the  canons  toas  committed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ^  that  is, 
this  learned  man  interprets  the  passage  according  to  the  views  of  the  Galilean 
ehnrch.  But  I  will  leave  it  to  all  impartial  persons  to  judge  whether  there  is 
any  force  in  such  reaeoning  as  this :  Cyprian  admonishes  Stephen  to  write  to 
tlie  bishops  of  Gaal  about  excluding  Marcian ;  therefore  Cyprian  believed  that 
Stephen  had  some  jurisdiction  over  the  Gallic  bishops.  Who  does  not  know, 
tiiat  even  we  ourselves  are  accustomed  every  day  to  exhort  those  over  whom 
we  have  no  kind  of  authority  or  power  ? 

Secondly :  Cyprian^s  contest  with  the  Roman  bishop  Stephen,  respecting 
the  baptisms  of  heretics,  which  we  have  stated  above,  has  vast  weight,  in  proof 
that  nobody,  in  that  age,  ascribed  to  the  Romish  prelate  the  honor  of  being  su- 
preme judge  in  all  religious  controversies.  Indeed,  those  on  the  opposite  side 
cannot  deny  this;  and  therefore  they  resort  to  every  expedient  to  cast  this 
great  contest  into  the  shade.  Cyprian,  having  assembled  several  bishops,  de- 
cided with  them,  that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  church,  ought  to  be  again 
baptized ;  and  this  decision  of  his  council  he  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  Ro- 
man Stephen,  not  on  account  of  any  official  relation  to  him,  or  any  law  re- 
quiring it,  but  solely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  He  says  (Epist.  Ixxii.  p.  129, 
e.  4,)  :  Haec  ad  conscientiam  tuam,  frater  carissime,  et  pro  honore  communi  ct 
pro  simplici  dilectione  pertulimus.  Stephen  disapproved  this  decision,  and  an- 
swered Cyprian  haughtily :  the  latter,  despising  his  menaces,  held  firmly  to  the 
decision,  and,  assembling  a  still  larger  council,  fortified  it  with  new  and  stronger 
supports.  Stephen,  thus  situated,  did  not,  as  is  commonly  stated,  cast  Cyprian 
oat  of  the  church,  but  only  declared  him  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Cyprian 
contemned  this  ebullition  of  wrath ;  and  the  other  bishops  felt  very  indignant 
at  it  These  were  most  certainly  the  facts ;  and  who  that  reads  or  hears  them, 
can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Roman  pontiff  or  bishop  then  possessed 
any  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  ?  Some  perhaps  will  say,  that  Cyprian  did 
wrong,  and  being  heated  by  passion,  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  respect  due 
to  the  Roman  bishop.  But  this  is  a  hasty  and  futile  objection.  For  if  Cypriar. 
had  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  he  would  have  been  reproved 
and  deserted  by  the  other  bishops.    They,  however,  did  not  think  that  Cyprian 
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had  done  wrong,  but  that  Stephen  was  in  fault  And  this  seems  to  pat  it  beyond 
[p.  681.]  all  controversy,  that  if  perhaps,  some  priority  in  honor,  yet  none  in 
power  or  jurisdiction  was  tlien  conceded  to  the  Romish  prelate. 

Thirdly :  The  writings  and  acts  of  Cyprian  while  this  contest  was  going 
on,  afford  also  very  clear  testimony  on  this  subject  In  liis  71st  Epistle,  (ad 
Quintum,  p.  127,  c.  3,)  he  denies  that  Peter  had  any  primacy  of  authority: 
Nam  nee  Peiru.%  quem  primum  Dominus  elegit,  et  super  quem  a!6dificavit  ec- 
clesiam  suam,  -  -  -  ^indicavit»ibi  aliquid  insolenter  aut  arroganter  assumsit,ut 
diceret,  se  primaium  lenere,  et  obtemperari  a  novellis  et  posteris  sibi  oportere. 
If  then,  according  to  Cyprian,  Peter  himself  held  no  primacy,  and  neither  could 
enact  any  inviolable  laws,  nor  wished  to  do  it,  how  could  he  ascribe  any  primacy 
to  Peter's  successor,  so  much  his  inferior?  In  his  73d  Epistle,  (p.  137,  c.  26, 
and  elsewhere,)  he  teaches,  that  all  bishops  are  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
power  of  no  one :  Uniisquisque  episcoporum^  quod  ptUal.faciai,  habens  arlnlrii 
sui  liberam  potestatem.  How  very  different  is  this  declaration  from  the  opinion 
of  those  who  say,  all  bishops  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  I 
Still  more  clearly  and  fully  does  he  express  himself  in  his  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Concilium  Cathagincnse  de  hseretieis  baptizandis,  (p.  329): 
Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  episcopum  se  esse  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  coUegas  suos  adiglt,  quando  ha» 
beat  omnis  episcopus  pro  licentia  liberlatis  et  potestaiis  sua:  arbitrium  proprium^ 
iamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  aUerum  judicare,  Sed 
expeclemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christiy  qui  unus  el  solus  habet 
potestatem  et  pra^ponendi  nos  in  ecclesioi  suoi  qubematione  el  de  actu  nostri  judi- 
candi.    This  language  needs  no  interpreter. 

I  pass  over  other  passages  of  similar  import,  and  will  add  only  one  more, 
which  is  the  more  pertinent  and  forcible,  because  it  occurs  in  an  Epistle  to  the 
Roman  bishop  himself,  Cornelius,  (Epist  Iv.  p.  86 ;  al.  Ep.  lix.  c.  20) :  Nam 
cum  statutum  sit  ab  omnibus  nobis,  et  aequum  sit  pariter  ac  justum,  ul  uniuscU" 
jusque  caussa  illic  audiatur,  ubi  est  crimen  admissum^  et  singulis  pasloribus  por^ 
tie  gregis  sit  adscripta,  quam  regat  uniisquisque  et  gubemat^  ratiunem  sui  actus 
Domino  redditurus,  oportet  utique  eos,  quibus  prcesumus,  non  circumcursare,  nee 
episcoporum  concordiam  cohccrenlem  -  -  collidere,  sed  agere  illic  caussam  suamy 
ubi  et  accusatores  habere  et  testes  sui  criminis  possint  ;  nisi  si  paucis  desperatis 
et  perditis  minor  videtur  esse  auctoritas  episcoporum  in  Africa  constitutorum, 
qui  jam  de  illis  judicaverunt  Felicissimus  and  Fortunatus,  two  enemies  of 
Cyprian,  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Cornelius.  Cyprian  felt 
greatly  troubled  at  this.  He  first  wrote  to  Cornelius,  reminding  him  that  it 
had  been  established  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  bishops,  that  every  cri- 
minal should  be  tried  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Now,  from  this  it 
clearly  appears,  that  all  Christian  bishops  were  on  a  level  with  each  other,  or 
[p.  582.]  were  equals  as  to  power;  and  that  no  individual  among  them  held  the 
office  of  supreme  judge.  What  follows  will  make  this  still  more  evident  For 
he  says :  (ii.)  That  to  the  bishops  severally,  portions  of  the  flock  of  Christ  were 
committed,  to  be  governed  by  each  bishop  according  to  his  own  discretion  and 
judgment  only,  (iii.)  That  no  bishop  had  any  judge,  lord,  or  master,  who  could 
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eal]  him  to  account  for  his  nets,  except  Jesus  Christ,  Therefore,  (iv.)  that  a 
sentence  passed  by  one  bishop,  cannot  in  any  way  be  corrected  or  changed  by 
the  others.  And  he  adds  (?.)  lastly,  that  the  authority  of  the  African  bishops 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman  prelate ;  and  that  those  who  would  ac- 
count them  inferior  to  him  (homines  esse  desperatos  el  perditos)  were  men  of  a 
desperate  and  abandoned  character. 

Bat  to  these  testimonies,  so  clear  and  unequivocal,  the  friends  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  oppose  others,  in  which  Cyprian  himself  seems  to  cnen'ate  what 
be  had  so  often  said  respecting  the  equality  of  all  bishops,  and  to  attribute  to 
the  Romish  prelate  a  sort  of  sovereignty  and  superior  authority.    For  they  ob- 
tenre,  that  in  many  passages  Cyprian  affirms :  Jesum  Christum  ccclesiam  suam 
super  Petrum  originem  unitatis  et  riUionis  funiasse,    I  will  cite  only  one  pas- 
tage  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in  Epistle  Ixxiii.  (p.  131,  c.  7) :   Nam  Petrc 
primom  Dominus,  super  quern  aedificavit  ecclesiam,  et  unde  unitatis  originem 
institaii  et  ostendit,  potestatem  istam  dedit,  ut  id  solveretur  in  coelis,  quod  ille 
■olvifiset  in  terris.    £t  post  resurrectionem  quoque  ad  Apostolos  loquitur,  &c. 
— ^Again,  they  urge,  that  on  account  of  this  dignity  conferred  on  Peter  by 
Christ,  Cyprian  (Epist  Iv.  p.  86;  al.  £p.  lix.  c.  19,)  calls  the  Romish  church: 
Petri  cathedram  alque  ecclesiam  principalem,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  oria  est. — 
Bat  they  especially  urge  a  passage  from  his  treatise  de  Unitaie  EcclesicCy  (p.  195, 
&C.,  c.  4.)     I  will  cite  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  Baluze;  but  it 
19  well  known  that  the  ancient  copies  disagree,  and  it  is  justly  suspected,  or  ra- 
ther  proved,  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Romish  church  has  induced  some 
learned  men  in  time  past  to  corrupt  and  enlarge  the  passage  to  suit  their  own 
views  and  desires.     Loquitur  Dominus  ud  Petrum  :  Ego  tibi  dico,  inquit,  quia 
to  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  aediticabo  ecclesiam  meam.  -  -  Et  iturum 
eidem  post  resurrectionem  suam  dicit :  Pasce  oves  mens.    Super  ilium  unum 
aedificat  ecclesiam  suam,  et  illi  pascendas   maiidut  oves  suas.     Et  quamvis 
Apostolls   omnibus  post  resurrectionem  suam  parem  potestatem  tribuat,  et 
dicat :  Sicut  misit  me  Pater,  et  ego  mitto  vos,  accipite  Spiritum  sanctum  -  - 
tamen  ut  unitatem  manifestarct,  unitatis  cjusdem  originem  ab  uno  incipientem 
sua  auctoritate  disposuit.    Hoc  erant  utique  et  ceteri  Apostoli,  quod  fuit  Petrus^ 
pari  consortio  prasditi  et  honoris  et  poiestatis,  sed  exordium  ex  unitate  proficisci- 
tor,  et  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut  una  Christi  ecclcsia  et  cathedra  una  monstre- 
tur.  -  -  Hanc  ecclesise  unitatem  qui  non  tenet,  tencre  se  fidem  credit  ?   Qui  cc- 
desis  renititur  et  resistit,  qui  cathedram  Petri,  super  quem  fundata  [p.  583.] 
est  ecclevia,  deserit,  in  ecclesia  se  esse  conddit  1    From  these  extracts,  distin- 
guished men  think  it  can  be  proved,  that  Cyprian  regarded  the  Roman  bishop 
as  presiding  over  the  whole  church,  and  represented  him  to  be  its  common 
judge  and  legislator ;  and  that  this  opinion  was  not  held  by  Cyprian  alone,  but  by 
that  age,  and  by  the  whole  church.    Those  who,  in  reply,  would  cut  the  matter 
short,  may  say:  First,  that  Cyprian  here  states  his  own  private  opinion  ;  but 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  that  the  whole  church  thought  as  he  did. 
Others  indeed,  in  times  subsequent  to  Cyprian,  said  nearly  the  same  things ; 
but  they  copied  from  him.    For  the  influence  of  this  bishop  and  martyr  among 
Christians  was  immense,  and  his  opinions  were  regarded  by  many  as  divine 
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oracles.  Yet  Cyprian,  as  will  not  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  consider  faiie 
a  very  great  and  holy  man,  had  imbibed  many  futile,  vain  and  superstitious  nc- 
tions,  and  also  cherished  some  remarkable  errors;  and  hence  we  ought  to  en- 
quire, whether  his  opinion  accords  with  the  truth,  or  whether  it  should  be 
placed  among  the  errors  which  he  indulged.  If  this  dogma  of  his  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  arguments  and  proofs  which  he  adduces  to  support  it,  I  fear  it 
cannot  be  ranked  with  those  which  no  man  of  sound  mind  can  rejecL — 
Secondly :  Let  it  be  considered,  that  Cyprian  nowhere  ascribes  that  primacy  of 
which  he  speaks,  to  the  Romish  bisliop,  but  to  the  Romish  church.  But  the  (ec- 
clesia)  church,  as  we  have  before  shown,  in  Cyprian's  estimation,  was  above 
or  superior  to  the  bishop,  and  consisted  of  the  bisliop  and  the  clergy,  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  (stanlium)  the  faithful,  united.  If  then  it  were  per- 
fectly certain,  as  some  learned  men  think  it  is,  that  Cyprian  attributed  to  the 
Romish  church  a  primacy  over  all  churches,  his  opinion  cannot  by  any  means  be 
transferred  to  the  Romish  615/iop  or  pontiff;  for  his  opinion  will  be  precisely 
this :  The  entire  Christian  population  of  Rome,  together  with  their  clergy  and 
bishop,  have  power  over  the  universal  church.  But  how  wide  is  this  from  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  the  Rombh  prelate  sustains  the  office  of  Christ's 
vicegerent ! 

But,  laying  aside  these  answers,  although  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  let  ua 
come  to  close  combat  The  passages  from  Cyprian,  cited  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  Pontifical  claims,  beyond  all  controversy,  contain  these  principles:  All 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  church,  have  equal  powers  and  prerogatives ;  none 
of  them  is  under  any  other  lord  or  judge,  than  Jesus  Christ.  And,  the  African 
bishops  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  passages 
cited  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  the  Pontiff,  contain,  according  to  their 
interpretation,  the  following  doctrine :  There  is  one  bishop  in  the  church,  who 
rules  over  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and,  therefore,  the  African 
bishops  are  inferior  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  decrees.  These  two  opinions,  as  is  manifest,  contradict  each 
other.  And,  therefore,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true;  either  Cyprian  contra- 
[p.  584.]  diets  himself,  and  brings  forward  directly  opposite  opinions  on  different 
occasions ;  or  the  passages  on  one  of  the  sides  must  be  so  explained  and  under- 
stood, as  not  to  conflict,  but  to  harmonize,  with  those  on  the  other.  Now  let 
the  learned  men,  who  nre  so  solicitous  about  the  dignity  of  the  Romish  church 
and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  choose  which  side  they  please  of  this  alternative.  If 
they  choose  the  first,  and  admit  that  Cyprian  has  advanced  contradictory  opin- 
ions,  his  authority  is  gone,  and  nothing  can  be  proved  or  inferred  from  his 
declarations.  For  what  credit  or  authority  is  due  to  the  man,  who  talks  absurdly 
and  advocates  opinions  contradictory  to  each  other?  The  latter  part  of  the 
alternative  therefore  must  be  tried,  and  the  passages  of  one  sort  must  be  so 
explained  that  they  will  accord  or  harmonise  with  the  others.  Now,  by  universal 
consent,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  light  controls  and  illumines  darkness; 
that  is,  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  pass:igcs  of  a  book,  are  to  be  elucidated  and 
expldned  by  the  passages  which  are  cU-ar  and  perspicuous ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  gUJige  and  measure  the  iin])ort  of  passages  in  which  there  was 
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DO  obacaiity  or  ambiguity,  by  other  passages  which  are  enigmatical  and  admit 
of  many  explanations.  Now  if  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  tlie  present  case, 
as  undoubtedly  it  should  be,  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  the  passages  of  Cyprian 
which  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  its  being  founded  on  Peter,  and  the 
primacy  of  the  Romish  see,  must  be  understood  and  explained  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  passages  which  affirm  the  parity  and  independence 
of  all  bishops ;  for  the  latter  passages  are  clear  and  perspicuous,  and  will  not 
admit  of  various  interpretations;  but  the  former,  relative  to  the  unity,  &c. 
though  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  not  perspicuous,  and  will  admit  of  diverse 
explanations.  According  to  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning,  then,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Cyprian  ascribed  to  the  Romish  church  a  sort  of  primacy  of  pow- 
er, and  a  sort  of  civil  unity  of  the  universal  church,  a  unity  as  to  authority  and 
control,  like  that  in  states  or  republics,  which  are  governed  by  the  will  of  one 
Bian.  For  such  a  primacy  and  such  a  unity  would  subvert  and  destroy  that 
indepeodence  and  equality  of  all  the  bishops,  which  he  most  strenuously  main- 
taina.  On  the  contrary,  in  our  judgment,  it  roust  have  been,  that  the  holy  man 
revolved  in  his  mind  such  a  unity  of  the  church,  as  would  accord  with  his  belief 
of  the  equal  rights  of  all  bishops;  and  such  a  primacy  of  the  Romish  church,  as 
would  comport  with  his  decision,  That  the  African  bishops  are  not  inferior  to 
tke  bishops  €f  Rome,  and  that  what  they  decree,  cannot  be  reversed  or  altered, 
ntker  by  the  Roman  bishop,  or  by  aU  the  other  bishops  ;  which  decision  Cyprian 
■titles  m.  almost  these  very  terms. 

If  any  one  should  here  ask  for  a  correct  explanation  of  this  primacy  and  this 
vmtyuA  maintained  by  Cyprian,  I  will  readSly  answer,  respecting  the  primacy. 
Among  all  the  Christian  churches,  Cyprian  assigned  the/rs/  flace  to  the  Romish 
dinrch ;  for  reasons,  indeed,  that  are  very  weak  and  futile,  yet  suth  as  satisfied 
fcwL  Whether  this  was  his  private  opinion,  or  whether  he  expresses  the  gene- 
ral views  of  the  church,  is  another  question,  which  I  shall  leave  untouched. 
And  yet  I  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  time  the  Christians  embraced  the  idea' 
that  the  Christian  church  had  in  some  sort  the  form  of  a  body  politic,  the  com- 
mencement or  origin  of  the  combination  was  always  traced  to  the  [p.  585.] 
Romish  church.  But,  as  to  the  unity  which  Cyprian  attributed  to  the  church, 
and  which  he  says  originated  from  the  Romish  church,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  an- 
swer. And  I  suspect,  that  Cyprian  himself  would  have  felt  himself  embarrass- 
ed, if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  unity  in  clear  and 
definite  terms.  For,  on  this  subject,  which  he  represents  as  being  of  very 
great  importance,  he  yet  speaks  so  vaguely  and  with  so  little  uniformity,  that 
we  can  readily  perceive,  he  had  no  very  distinct  conception  of  it  in  his  own 
mind.  Those  are  exceedingly  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  Cyprian,  Tertullian, 
and  the  other  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  clearly  understood  whatever  they 
taught  and  inculcated  with  great  earnestness :  so  far  from  it,  they  annex  different 
ideas  to  the  same  terms,  as  the  subject  and  convenience  seem  to  call  for  them ; 
which  is  evidence,  that  their  minds  needed  light,  and  that  they  entertained  vague 
and  indeterminate  notions.  And  yet  this  unity  of  the  church,  which  Cyprian 
•o  highly  extols,  and  the  commencement  of  which  he  places  in  the  Romish 
cfaorch,  may  be  elucidated,  in  some  sort,  provided  we  may,  from  a  part  of  the 
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wiity,  jndirc  of  the  whole.    That  unity,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  nniremJ 
church,  actually  existed,  and  ought  to  exist,  in  the  African  church,  over  which 
Cyprian  presided;  as  he  tells  us  repeatedly,  and  it   cannot  be  questioned. 
Therefore,  from  the  unity  in  the  Africa.a  church,  we  may  learn  what  kind  of 
unity  Cyprian  supposed  to  exist  in  the  universal  church.    Now  the  African 
bishops  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  as  to  power  and  jurisdiction : 
each  could  sanction  and  establish  what  he  deemed  salutary  and  proper  in  his 
own  church,  without  being  accountable  for  his  acts  to  any  one  save  Jesua 
Christ    This  we  learn  from  the  lips  of  Cyprian  himself.    And  yet  there  was  a 
primacy  in  this  same  church,  composed  as  it  was  of  members  all  equal ;  and  that 
primacy  was  in  the  church  of  Carthage.    Moreover  this  primacy  was  necessary, 
because  unity  was  necessary  in  the  African  church.    As,  therefore,  the  sacerdo- 
tal unity  in  the  universal  church,  emanated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  so  in  the 
African,  it  originated  from  the  church  of  Carthage.    That  unity,  with  the  pru 
macy  on  which  it  was  based,  was  no  obstacle  to  the  parity,  and  equality  in  pow- 
ers, of  the  bishops;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equality  of  the  bishops  wus  no 
obstruction  to  the  primacy  and  the  unity.    All  that  this  unity  required,  was,  that 
all  the  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  should  concede  the  first  place  in  point 
of  rank,  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage :  that  on  subjects  of  graver  moment,  they 
should  communicate  with  him,  and  ask  his  opinion ;  but  that  they  should  follow 
that  opinion  was  not  necessary;  that  they  should  go  to  the  conventions  or 
councils  held  on  great  questions,  at  the  summons  of  the  primate ;  and,  last]y> 
that  they  should  observe  and  follow  out  what  was  decided  upon  by  common 
consent  in  those  councils.    The  manner  of  proceeding  in  these  councils,  we 
learn  distinc^y  from  the  Acta  magni  Concilii  Carlhaginensis  de  baptizandis 
haereticisy  in  the  Works  of  Cyprian,  p.  329.     The  primate,  or  head  of  the  unity^ 
stated  the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled,  and  gave  his  colleagues  the 
.fullest  liberty  to  express  their  opinions.    His  own  opinion  was  given  last  of  alL 
If  they  disagreed,  and  the  subject  did  not  pertain  to  an  essential  point  of  reli« 
[p.  6S6.]  gion,  each  bishop  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  judgment ;  as  the 
oration  of  Cyprian^  at  the  opening  of  that  council,  puts  beyond  all  controversy. 
Such  a  unity,  and  such  a  primacy  in  the  universal  church,  Cyprian  conceived  of: 
nor  could  he  have  conceived  of  any  other,  unless  we  would  make  the  holy  man 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  his  own  sentiments  and  meaning.    That  is,  he  con- 
ceived that  all  bishops  ought  to  be  so  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  as  to 
concede  to  it  the  same  rank  which  Peter  had  among  the  Apostles,  namely,  the 
first  rank  ;  and  so  as  to  recur  to  it  in  doubtful  cases  of  great  moment,  reserving 
to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of  dissenting  from  its  judgment,  but  still  re- 
maining in  its  communion  if  practicable.    If  he  had  any  thing  more  than  this  in 
his  mind,  and  I  will  not  affirm  positively  that  he  had  not,  yet  this,  at  least,  is 
evident,  beyond  all  question,  that  he  contemplated  nothing  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  invest  the  Romish  prelate  with  any  sovereignty  or  power  over  the 
whole  church. 

Into  this  my  opinion,  I  am  confident  all  those  will  come,  who  shall  atten- 
tively consider  what  Cyprian  has  said  respecting  the  um'ty  of  the  church,  and 
the  consequent  primacy  of  the  Romish  church.    The  \<;hole  subject  may  be 
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compreliexided  in  the  following  propositions :  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  I 
leave  out  of  consideration.  (I)  Jesus  Christ  foundea  his  church  on  Peter. 
Yet  (II)  He  did  not  give  to  Peter  any  power  over  the  other  ApostlcR,  or  an> 
aovereignty  and  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  them.  But  (III)  after  His  rcsur 
lection,  he  conferred  the  same  power  on  all  the  Apostles.  (IV.)  On  Peter, 
however,  he  conferred  this  power  first,  and  afterwards  on  the  Apostles;  iK 
order  to  indicate  that,  unitatis  originem  ah  uno  incipere^debere,  I  choose  to  usi 
CyprimCs  words  rather  than  my  own:  for  I  must  confess,  I  am  unable  to  com- 
prehend perfectly  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  meaning  of  his  language. 
(V.)  Ontnex  igUur  Aposldi,  says  Cyprian  himself,  id  eranty  quod  Pelrus  fail 
fori  consortio  jjraditi  el  honoris  et  potestalis.  We  may  here  observe,  that  Cy- 
prian do^es  not  leave  to  Peter  even  a  primacy  of  honor  or  rank.  (VI)  At  quo- 
niam  exordium  ab  unitate  proficisciturt  ideo  primalus  (but  of  what  sort  ?  Hav- 
ing very  clearly  divested  Peter  of  any  primacy  of  power  or  honor,  what  primacy 
could  he  leave  to  him  ?  If  a  man  is  not  superior  to  others  either  in  honor  or  in 
power^  in  what  respects  can  he  be  superior  to  them  ?)  Peiro  dolus  est,  ut  una 
Ckrisli  ecclesia  el  cathedra  una  monglretur.  Let  others  explain  this :  I  will  not 
attempt  it.  (VII)  The  Romish  bishop  represents  Peter;  the  other  bishops 
represent  the  Apostles.  (VIII)  The  respect,  therefore,  which  the  other  Apos- 
tles paid  to  Peter,  most  the  bishops  show  to  the  Romish  prelate.  (IX)  But 
Peter  was  not  superior  to  the  other  Apostles,  either  in  power  or  in  honor : 
therefore,  also,  all  the  bishops,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  are  not  infe- 
rior to  Petei^s  successor,  neither  in  power  nor  in  honor.  (X)  Yet  as  Christ 
made  Peter  the  beginning  and  source  of  the  church's  unity,  therefore  the 
other  apostles,  although  perfectly  his  equals,  owed  him  some  honor  as  being 
the  source  of  the  church's  unity.  And  of  course,  the  same  thing  is  [p.  587.] 
incumbent  on  the  bishops,  towards  the  successor  of  Peter.  (XI)  Consequent- 
ly, the  Romish  church  is  the  principal  church,  and  from  it  flowed  the  sacei'dotal 
ymty,  namely,  through  Peter.  (XII)  Therefore  whoever  separates  himself 
from  the  chair  of  Peter,  tears  himself  from  the  church,  which  is  one,  and  has 
the  source  of  its  unity  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Yet,  according  to  Cyprian's 
views,  those  do  not  forsake  the  chair  of  Peter,  who  reject  the  decisions  and  de- 
crees of  the  Romish  bishop,  and  think  differently  from  him  in  religious  mat. 
ters.  For  he  himself  had  rejected  the  decision  of  Stephen  respecting  the  bap- 
tisms of  heretics;  and  had  rebuked,  not  only  Stephen,  but  also  Cornelius ;  and 
yet  he  had  not  forsaken  the  chair  of  Peter,  but  remained  still  in  the  church's 
unity. — ^Those  who  are  able,  may  digest  and  comprehend  all  this :  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  that  Cyprian  has  so  stated,  and  nearly  the  whole  in  the 
very  words  now  given.  And  how  greatly  these  propositions  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  those  writers,  who  would  make  the  Roman  bishop  the  judge  and 
legislalor  of  the  universal  church,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  Yet  I  will  not  contend,  if  any  persons  are  disposed  to  offer  a  more 
honorable  reason  for  the  creation  of  those  minor  officers,  and  should  say,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  devised,  in  order  that  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  might 
go  through  a  sort  of  preparation  and  trial  of  their  fitness  for  the  office  of  deo* 
eons.    To  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  especially  in  the  African  church,  much 
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dignity  and  honor  were  attached  in  tliis  century.  It  might  therefore  be  tbongfat 
hazardous,  to  receive  aspirants  to  tliis  office,  without  some  previous  trial  of 
their  fitness. 

§  XXIY.  The  Prerogatives  and  Powers  of  the  Bishops  mach  eBlarga 

ed.  Although  the  ancient  and  venerable  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  might  seem  in  gene- 
ral to  remain  undisturbed,  yet  it  was  gradually  deflected  more 
and  more  from  the  ancient  model,  and,  in  the  larger  congregations 
especially,  assumed  the  nature  of  a  monarchical  government 
For,  as  is  common  in  human  aflFairs,  the  bishops,  who  presided 
over  the  congregations,  arrogated  to  themselves  much  more  dig- 
nity and  authority  than  they  had  before  possessed,  and  the  ancient 
rights,  not  only  of  the  people  but  also  of  the  presbyters,  they 
first  abridged,  and  then  wholly  subverted,  directing   all  the 
affairs  of  their  communities  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 
And,  lest  this  should  appear  to  be  done  rashly  and  wrong- 
fully, they  devised  and  set  forth  new  doctrines  respecting  the 
church  and  the  office  and  authority  of  bishops,  which  they  seem 
not  to  have  fully  understood  themselves.    In  this  business,  Cy* 
prian  was  an  example  to  his  brethren  in  this  century;  for,  being 
himself  a  bishop,  and,  as  cannot  be  denied,  of  an  aspiring  and 
ambitious  disposition,  he  contended  most  strenuously  for  the 
[p.  588.]  honor  and  the  power  of  bishops,  and,  lest  those  pre- 
rogatives, which  he  thought  belonged  to  them,  should  in  any 
measure  be  wrested  from  them,  he  labored  to  establish  them  on 
stable  and  immoveable  foundations.    And,  as  the  influence  of 
this  man,  both  while  he  lived  and  after  his  decease,  was  very  re- 
markable, and  such  that  he  might  almost  be  called  the  common 
master  and  guide,  his  inventions  for  establishing  the  dignity  and 
power  of  bishops,  without  any  difficulty,  spread  through  the 
church  universal,  and  were  received  with  implicit  faith.(') 

(1)  Having  some  knowledge  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  I  am  neither 
greatly  surprised,  nor  indignant,  when  I  see  the  progress  of  episcopal  power  and 
dignity  in  the  ancient  church,  and  contemplate  the  rights  of  the  people  first,  and 
then  those  of  the  presbyters,  gradually  extinguished.  This  might  very  easily  oc- 
cur :  indeed,  would  almost  necessarily  occur.  As  men  are  naturally  fond  of  ruling, 
IT  is  usua.  for  tnose  of  cievated  positions  in  society  to  endeavor  to  enlarge  Uie 
boundaries  of  their  authority  and  power  *  and  commonly  their  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, and  are  aided  by  their  colleagues  or  by  combinations.    For  where 
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power  or  authority  is  equally  distributed  among  mAny,  disflgrcetnents  and  try 
bg.contMtd  ofken  arise,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  repreH8,  without  increa^ 
ing  the  aathority  and  prerogative  of  the  head  man  of  the  company.    To  this 
nose  many  others  may  be  added ;  such  as  zeal  for  certain  objects,  ambition, 
pOTcrty,  the  desire  of  wealth,  &c^  which  stimulate  the  governors  of  the  society, 
even  thovgh  Daturally  sluggish,  slow  in  movement,  and  unaspiring,  and  thus 
flevite  them  and  place  them  on  a  higher  level.    And  those  who,  in  these  ways, 
whether  by  accident,  or  by  their  own  efforts,  or  by  the  folly  of  others,  obtain 
devitioii,  are  very  apt  to  claim  the  standing  they  hold  as  justly  due  to  them ; 
and  to  search  for  reasons  and  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  authority  they  pos- 
•endkl  not  come  to  them  fortuitously  but  in  a  legitimate  manner.    And  hence 
arise  frequently  obscure,  futile,  perplexing  discussions,  which  yet  are  necessary 
for  thoee  that  would  defend  what  they  have  obtained.    To  apply  these  remarks 
to  ChristiaB  afiairs  and  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the  bishops,  is  not 
Mceassry ;  the  wise  will  readily  see,  that  the  same  thing  occurred  among  Cliris- 
liuis,  which  is  common  in  all  human  affairs ;  and  that  the  primitive  equality  of 
ill,  and  the  joint  administration  of  sacred  things,  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  nnk  of  those  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  church's  affairs* 
vn  of  course  amplified.    Councils  having  been  every  where  introduced  in  the 
pneeding  century,  and  a  consociation  of  the  churches  in  each  province  being 
eilablished,  it  was  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  bishops,  who  alone  delibe- 
nted  in  these  councils  on  all  great  questions,  and  framed  their  canons,  should 
appear  more  exalted  characters  than  formerly,  and  that  the  prerogatives,  not 
•nly  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  clergy,  should  suffer  diminution.    Yi^  a 
•emblaoce,  and,  indeed,  not  merely  a  semblance,  but  a  real  part  of  the  ancient 
Eberty,  and  of  the  common  participation  in  the  government,  remained :  [p.  689.] 
nor  was  any  of  the  bishops  of  this  century  so  berefl  of  modesty,  as  to  dare 
maintain,  that  he  had  a  right  to  transact  any  great  business,  without  consulting 
Che  clergy  and  the  people.    Strong  testimonies  to  this  point,  have  already  been 
■ddoced  from  Cyprian.    But  this  same  Cyprian,  who,  when  he  has  selfposses- 
■on  and  is  appiehensive  of  some  danger,  acknowledges  the  church  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  bishop,  and  attributes  much  importance  to  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, at  other  times  so  exalts  the  authority  and  dignity  of  bishops,  as  to  subvert 
and  destroy  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  people  and  presbyters,  and  strenuously 
maintain  that  the  whole  government  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  bishop  alone. 
That  is,  this  man  of  unquestionable  excellence  and  worth,  but  too  fond  of  pow- 
er, follows  prudence  and  yields  to  circumstances,  when  he  admits  associates  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  but  speaks  out  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  when 
be  extols  bishops  and  makes  them  sovereigns  of  their  churches.    And  in  this 
direction  he  is  so  indulgent  to  his  natural  propensity,  that  no  one  before  him, 
not  even  Ignaliusj  the  great  patron  of  episcopal  dignity,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
spoken  more  magnificently  of  the  sovereign  power  and  authority  of  bishops,  no 
one  has  exalted  their  authority  more  highly. 

In  the  j^rsf  place,  whenever  occasion  offers,  he  very  carefully  inculcates,  that 
the  bishops  do  not  obtain  their  office  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
but  from  the  judgment,  testimony  and  good  pleasure  of  God  himself.  He 
n  10 
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says,  (Epist.  lii.  p.  68,  al.  Ep.  Iv.  c.  7.)  :  Foetus  est  autem  Cornelius  episcopu9 
de  Dei  et  Ckrisli  gus  jvdicio.  Tiiis  he  repeats  in  numerous  pas8:iges ;  and  it 
is  customary  language  with  liim  :  Deus  sacerdotes  sitosfacit.  (See  Epist  xlr. 
p.  69.,  lii.  p.  68,  69.,  Iv.  p.  82.,  Ixv.  p.  113.,  Ixix.  p.  121.)  I  will  cite  but  one  no- 
table pass:ige,  which  may  stand  for  them  all.  It  is  in  his  69lh  epistle,  p.  121.  aL 
Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  1.,  where  he  says  to  Florentius,  one  of  his  adversaries:  Animadver- 
to,  tc  post  Deumjudiciem,  qui  sacerdotes  facit  vellc,  non  dicam  de  me  (quantns 
enim  ego  sum  ?)  scd  de  Dei  et  Christi  judicio,  (which  he  received,  according  to 
Cyprians  views,  when  he  was  constituted  a  hinhopf  judicare.  The  man  whom 
he  here  reproves,  had  doubted  whether  Cyprian  was  the  true  and  legitimate 
bishop  of  Carthage.  Cyprian  replies,  that  this  is  sacrilege,  and  an  attack  upon 
God  himself  and  his  Son :  for  men  do  not  make  bishops,  but  God.  He  goes 
on  to  say :  Hoc  est  in  Deum  non  credere,  hoc  est  rebeliem  adversns  Christum 
et  ad  versus  evangeUum  ejus  existere,  ut  tu  cxistimes,  sacerdotes  Dei  sine 
conscientia ejus  in  ecclesia  prdinarL  How  explicit!  how  positive!  Now  in 
this  declaration,  which  is  always  on  his  lips,  Deus  sacerdotes  suosfacii^  by  the 
words  sacerdotes^  he  means  the  bishops.  There  are  indeed  some  passages  of  his 
writings,  in  which  he  honors  presbyters  with  the  appellation,  sacerdotes ;  and 
hence  some  learned  men,  Bkmdellf  Salmasius^  and  others,  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  Cyprian  regarded  presbyters,  as  equal  in  official  power  and  autho- 
rity with  bishops.  But  whenever  he  asserts  that  God  creates  the  priests, 
[p.  590.]  he,  beyond  all  controversy,  uniformly  means  the  bishops ;  and  some- 
times he  employs  the  very  word  episcopus  instead  of  sacerdos.  Neither  did 
thil  holy  man  suppose,  that  presbyters  are  made  and  created  by  God :  this  glory 
he  ascribed  only  to  the  bishops. — How  Cyprian  understood  this  assertion,  of 
which  he  is  so  fond,  I  do  not  know  exactly :  for  he  never  explains  it,  and 
always  uses  that  vague  method  of  stating  and  defending  his  opinions,  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  among  the  rhetoricians  when  he  was  himself  a  rhetorician, 
before  he  became  a  Christian ;  and,  therefore,  he  defines  nothing.  But  I  sup- 
pose him  to  mean,  that  whenever  an  assembly  was  collected  to  choose  a  new 
bishop,  God  so  illuminated  and  influenced  those  who  had  the  right  of  voting, 
that  they  could  not  create  or  nominate  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  hf 
had  decreed  the  office.  If  this  was  not  his  moaning,  I  know  not  what  wan. 
That  he  could  not  intend  that  common  and  ordinary  law  of  divine  Providence, 
which  wisely  controls  all  human  affairs,  is  most  certain,  and  will  soon  be 
shown.  But  his  opinion,  as  thus  explained,  is  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
For  men  were  often  created  bishops,  who  were  wholly  unworthy  and  unfit  for 
the  office ;  and  a  wise  man  can  never  think  that  these  persons  were  elected  by 
an  extraordinary  divine  impulse  or  influence.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  the 
votes  of  the  electors  were  often  divided,  so  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  any 
one  man.  But  these  difficulties  the  good  Cyprian  neither  perceived  nor  heeded. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  ne  must  undoubtedly  have  believed,  that  to  constitute  a 
diiine  decision  in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the  harmonious  or  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  whole  church  was  not  necessary,  but  only  the  suffrages  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  it.  For  he  himself  was  not  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Car- 
thagenian  church;  five  of  the  presbyters,  and  doubtless,  a  portion  of  the  people. 
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went  with  them,  wished  another  man  to  be  made  bishop.    His  opinion,  there- 
fore, doubtless,  was,  that  whenever  the  major  part  of  a  church  pronounced  a 
mar  worthy  of  the  episcopal  office,  God  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  by 
the  church,  and  to  have  made  him  his  priest.    Of  the  arguments  on  which  he 
resta  this  opinion,  I  will  mention  only  the  one  on  which  he  places  most  reliance; 
and  the  force  of  the  others,  which  he  himself  deems  less  conclusive,  may  be  es- 
timated from  this.    He  assumes,  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of-  the  apos' 
tits.    Epistle  xlii.  (p.  57.  al.  Ep.  xlv.  c.  4.) :  Laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  a 
Domino  et  per  Apostolos  nobis  successeribus  tradltam  obtinere  curemus.    This 
was  the  common  opinion  of  that  age.    On  this  assumption,  he  thus  reasons : 
Bat  the  Apostles  were  created  and  constituted  by  Christ  himself;  therefore 
also,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops,  are  created  by  God  himself 
and  by  Christ    I  shall  presently  cite  a  fine  passage  relative  to  deacons,  in  which 
tint  argument  is   most  distinctly  exhibited.    But  in  this  connexion,  higher 
claims  are  raised  by  that  argument,  which  he  bases  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ    For  Cyprian  solemnly  affirms,  that  by  divine  revelation,  and  [p.  591.] 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  he  received  the  declaration  Deus  sacerdotes 
tuetfaeit.    Thus  he  writes,  (Epist  Ixix.  p.  122.  al.  Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  10.) :  Memini 
em,  quid  Jam  mihi  sit  ostensum,  immo  quid  sit  servo  obsequenti  et  timenti  de 
iomuuea  et  divina  auctoriiaie  prcceptum :  qui  inter  caetera  quae  ostendere  et 
rerelare  dignatus  est,  et  hoc  addidit :  Itaque,  qui  Christo  rum  credit  sacerdotem 
faaetUi,  et  postea  credere  incipiet  sacerdotem  vindicantL    Now,  if  what  Cy- 
jiriin  would  have  us  regard  as  true,  were  true,  namely,  that  Christ  hintjself  had 
dictated  to  him  these  denunciations  against  those  who  will  not  believe  {Chris^ 
tun  sacerdotes  facere)  thai  bishops  are  appointed  by  Christ ;  then  it  would  be  im- 
pious, to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  principle ! 

I  will  now  subjoin  the  opinions  of  Cyprian  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
fimctions  of  presln/ters  and  deacons,  as  this  will  more  fully  and  perfectly  disclose 
to  us  his  entire  doctrine  respecting  the  office  and  prerogatives  of  bishops.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  the  opinions  of  an  age  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
above  others  for  sanctity  and  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  and  to  see  from 
what  beginnings  those  dogmas  originated,  which  are  still  held  to  be  divine  by 
many,  and  are  brought  forward  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. Neither  is  this  merely  pleasant,  but  it  is  especially  useful  and  ne- 
cessary, since  learned  men  of  all  parties  have  begun  strangely  to  pervert  and 
involve  in  obscurity  the  opinions  of  the  early  nges.  To  whom  the  presbyters 
owe  their  office  and  rank,  howextennive  their  power,  and  how  far  they  are  infe- 
rior to  bishops,  Cyprian  nowhere  clearly  states.  And  those  who  shall  carefully 
peruse  his  writings  that  have  reached  us,  will  perceive  that,  when  treating  of 
presbyters,  he  is  very  cautious  not  to  offend  persons  of  that  order,  which  includ- 
ed quite  a  number  who  were  unfriendly  to  him.  Yet  this  may  be  inferred, 
from  what  he  has  said  here  and  there  in  his  cautious  manner,  that  he  placed 
presbyters  far  below  the  bishops,  and  would  not  have  applied  to  them  his 
fiivorite  maxim  or  declaration,  that  God  makes  the  priests.  That  is,  he  supposed 
that  the  church,  and  not  God,  created  presbyters.  He  has  not,  I  admit,  said  this 
in  80  many  words  in  any  of  his  writings;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
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from  what  he  says  respecting  the  judge  to  whom  presbyters  nre  9cconntable. 
A  bishop  hiis  no  human  judge,  nnd  is  accountable  to  God  only ;  because  it  is 
God  that  makes  the  bishops;  but  the  churck,  collectively,  not  merely  the 
bishop,  is  the  judge  of  presbyters^ — and,  doubtless,  because  the  presbyters  re- 
ceive their  office  from  the  church.  But  let  us  hear  him,  (Epist.  xL  p.  19 ;  ml. 
Ep.  xvl.  e.  4) :  Interim  temerarii  inter  vos  (he  is  addressing  his  presbyters^ 
Deum  timeant,  scientes,  quoniam  si  ultra  in  iisdem  perseveraverint,  utar  ea  ad- 
monitione,  qua  roe  uti  Dominus  jubet,  ut  interim  prohibeantur  offerre,  acturi  el 
Bpud  nos  et  apud  confessores  ipsos  ct  apud  plebem  universam  caussam  suom 
cum.  Domino  pcrmittente,  in  sinum  matris  ecclesise  recoltigi  coeperimus.  Cy- 
prian here  claims  for  himself  some  power  over  the  offending  presbyters ;  for 
he  threatens  them,  if  they  continue  to  offend,  that  he  will  prohibere  offerre ;  that 
[p.  592.]  is,  prohibit  them  from  administering  the  Lord*8  supper.  But  he  very 
cautiously  adds,  that  he  assumes  this  authority  by  a  divine  command :  qua  tm 
uti  Dominus  jubet ;  thereby  acknowledging,  that  ordinarily  a  bishop  could  not 
restrain  a  presbyter  from  performing  his  functions ;  but  he  signifies,  that  this 
power  was  given  to  him  by  God  in  a  vision^  such  as  he  declares  and  affirms 
had  been  often  made  to  him,  as  his  writings  show.  But  from  the  trial  of  their 
offence  and  their  judicial  sentence,  he  wholly  separates  himself;  and  decides, 
that  the  matter  must  go  before  an  assembly  of  the  whole  church.  Because,  it 
would  seem,  that  to  the  church  which  made  them  presbyters,  it  belonged  to 
judge  of  the  magnitude  of  their  offence.  Neither  had  God,  although  declaring 
many  t^ngs  and  committing  many  things  to  him  in  visions,  or  believed  to  do 
so,  signified  his  pleasure  to  have  this  prerogative  of  the  church  abolished. — 
Concerning  Deacons^  he  speaks  more  distinctly.  For  he  very  clearly  states, 
that  they  are  constituted  neither  by  God  nor  by  the  church,  but  by  the  bishopw 
And  he  thence  infers,  that  if  they  violate  their  duty,  the  bishop  alone  can  pu- 
nish them,  without  consulting  the  church.  One  Rogatianus,  a  bishop,  had 
been  very  ill  treated  by  his  deacon ;  but  remembering  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  church,  he  would  not  himself  avenge  the  injury  ho  had  received,  but 
stated  his  grievance  to  Cyprian  and  to  the  church  of  Carthage,  undoubtedly 
asking  their  counsel.  Cyprian  replied,  (Epist  Ixv.  p.  114;  al.  Ep.  iii.  c.  I)  : 
Tu  quidem  honorifice  fecisti,  ut  malles  de  eo  nobis  conqueri,  cum  pro  episcopa- 
tus  vigore  et  cathedrae  auctoritate  haberes  poiestatem,  qua  posses  de  illo  statim 
vindicari,  certus  quod  colIegsB  tui  omnes  gratum  haberemus  quodcunque  circa 
diaconum  tuum  contumcliosum  sacerdotali  potestate  fecisses.  This  decision  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  most  invidious  descant  on  the  reverence  and  honor  due 
to  bishops,  and  the  punishments  which  those  merit  who  treat  bishops  with  in- 
dignity ;  which,  I  could  wish,  had  been  written  by  some  other  person  than  C^ 
prian  the  martyr ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  futile,  and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man. 
He  first  shows,  from  the  law  of  Moses,  (Deut  xvii.  12,  13,)  that  God  decreed 
capital  punishment  against  the  despisers  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who,  he  thinks, 
did  not  differ  from  the  Christian  priests ;  and  then  he  mentions  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  with  their  friends  and  associates,  who  suffered  terrible  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  divine  justice  for  their  impiety.  His  own  words  are :  Ut  pmba- 
retur^  sacerdates  Dei  abeo^qui  sacerdvtes  facit  (in  speaking  of  bishops  he  could 
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Bot  omit  his  favorite  maxim :  Deus  sacerdoUs  faciQ  vindicari    Other  or^- 
ments  of  aimihir  strength  then  follow,  from  the  Old  Testiment    Lastly,  he 
grtTely  a.s8erts,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  h:is  taught  us,  by  his  example,  that 
bishops  are  to  be  treated  with  the  highest  respect;  for  Ciirist  said  to  the  leper 
(liatth.  viii.  4,)  "  Go  and  show  thyself  to  the  priest  f*  and  when,  at  his  trial,  he 
wa9  smitten  on  the  cheek,  (John,  xviii.  22,  23,)  he  uttered  nothing  reproachful 
against  the  Jewish  high  priest,  (ibid.  c.  2) :  Qusb  omnia  ab  eo  ideo  facta  sunt 
kamiliter  atque  patienter,  ut  nos  humilitatis  ac  patientise  haberemus  [p.  593.] 
exemplom.     Docuil  enim  sacerdotes  veros  legitime  et  plene  honorari,  dam  circa 
Jalsos  sacerdoUs  ipse  talis  exslitiL    But  all  these  arguments,  if  indeed  they 
proTe  anything,  only  prove  tlmt  great  respect  is  due  to  bishops,  and  that  those 
who  despise  or  revile  them  should  be  punished  very  severely ;  and  not  that  a 
biihop  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  deacons,  and  may  punish  them  if  they  resist  him* 
And  therefore  he  now  proceeds  to  establish  this  prerogative  as  belonging  to 
biiibops.    His  reasoning  is  this,  (ibid.  c.  3.)   Because  the  bishop  makes  a  deacon^ 
beaiys:  Meminisse  autem  Diaconi  debent,  quoiiiam  Apostolos,  id  est,  episco- 
pos  et  pnpositoa  Dominus  elegit  diaconos  autem  post  ascensum  Domini  in, 
ttAo^Apostoli  sibi  eonstitueruTit  episcopatus  sui  et  ecclesiee  ministros.    Quod  si 
BOS  aliqnid  audere  contra  Deum  possumus,  qui  episcopos  fadU  poRsunt  et  con- 
tit  nos  audere  diaconi,  a  quibus  fiunt.    Much  is  wrapt  up  in  these  few  words : 
For,  jfrcf,  he  shows  why  we  must  believe  his  darling  principle,  that  God  makes 
the  bishops.    Christ  made  the  Apostles ;  but  the  bishops  have  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  Apostles;  therefore,  not  men,  but  God  and  Christ  make  the 
biihops.     Sec&ndly,  he  shows  that  to  bishops  belongs  the  power  of  making  dea. 
eons,  by  this  argument :  The  Apostles  appointed  the  first  deacons ;  but  the 
bishops  have  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  Apostles,  for  they  are  their  succes. 
Mrs;  therefore  deacons  derive  their  office  from  the  bishops,  or,  the  bishops 
nake  the  deacons^    Thiit  reasoning  may  surprise  those  who  recollect  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  church,  or  people,  acting  accord- 
ing to  a  suggestion  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  the  Apostles  themselves,  that  first 
of  all  constituted  deacons.    But  either  this  fact  did  not  occur  to  Cyprian  while 
writiug  with  excited  feelings,  or  he  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  notice  it.    Ac- 
cording to  Cyprian,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  bishops  make  deacons,  it  must  be 
dear  also,  that  they  have  the  right  to  coerce  and  punish  offending  deacons ;  as 
he  attempted  to  show  to  his  fellow  bishop  Rogatianus.     Lastly,  arguing  still 
from  his  assumptions,  which  he  takes  for  facts,  he  shows  that  deacons  must  ne- 
ver oppose  a  bishop.    For,  bishops  must  never  oppose  God,  by  whom  they 
were  constituted ;  and  therefore  deacons  must  never  oppose  the  bishops,  by 
whom  they  were  constituted.    Admirable  reasoning,  truly !    But  we  should  re- 
collect that  Cyprian  was  a  rhetorician. — Having  settled  all  these  points,  as  he 
tnpposed,  by  sound  reasoning,  undoubtedly,  (for  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  acted  in  sincerity,)  he  gives  the  following  as  his  deliberate  opinion, 
(ibid.  c.  3)  :  Ideo  oportet  diaconum  prseposito  suo  plena  humilitnte  sntisfucere. 
-  -  Quod  si  ultra  te  provocaverit,  fungeris  circa  eum  poteslatc  honoris  tui,  nt 
eum  vel  deponas  vel  abstineas.    And  still  more  liberal,  he  assigns  to  Rog.iti:i- 
Dua  authority  also  over  the  associates  and  friends  of  the  deacon :  Et  quoniam 
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Bcripsisti,  quendom  cum  eodem  diocono  tuo  ee  miscuisse  et  superbiae  ejus  atque 
audacise  participetn  esse,  hunc  quoque  et  si  qui  alii  tales  extiterint  et  contra  sa- 
[p.  694.]  cerdotem  Dei  (so  he  commonly  designates  a  bishop,)  fecerinl,  vel 
coercere  potes  vel  abstinere.  But,  may  the  manes  of  St.  Cypriau  forgive  me ! 
In  tin's,  as  in  other  things,  he  abandoned  and  changed  the  ancient  law  of  the 
church,  through  his  excessive  anxiety  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  bishops. 
By  the  ancient  law,  the  bishop  could  neither  make  deacons  nor  deprive  them  of 
their  oiiice,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  to  the  whole  multitude,  or  the  church,  per- 
tained both.  And  thiA,  strange  to  tell,  he  himself  confesses  and  maintains  on 
another  occasion  and  in  another  place.  For,  being  of  a  fervid  temperament, 
be  at  times  forgets  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  what  he  had  elsewhere  inculcated. 
In  his  68th  Epistle,  (p.  118;  al.  £p.  IxviL  c  4,)  afler  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  the  creation  of  bishops,  and  asserting  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
is  legitimate  and  right  only,  qua:  omnium  suffragio  etjudiciofuerit  examinata,  ho 
immediately  adds,  that  he  would  have  the  same  rule  applied  to  deacons ;  and  he 
denies  that  the  Apostles  alone  constituted  the  deacons :  Nee  hoc  in  episcoporum 
tantum  et  saccrdotum,  sed  et  in  diaconorum  ordinationibus  observasse  Aposto- 
los  animadvertimus,  de  quo  et  ipso  in  Aclis  eorum  scriptum  est :  Et  convoca- 
runt,  inquit,  iili  duodecim  totam  plcbem  discipulorum. — Quod  utique  idcirco 
tam  diligenter  et  caute  convocata  plebe  tota  gerebatur,  ne  quis  ad  altaris  minis- 
terium  vel  ad  sacerdotalem  locum  indignus  obreperct.  Now,  tliercfore,  it  will 
be  manifest,  how  Cyprian  makes  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  to  differ  from 
each  other.  God  makes  the  priests  or  bishops ;  the  church  makes  the  presby- 
ters; and  the  bishop  makes  the  deacons.  And  therefore,  God  only  is  the  judge 
of  the  bishops ;  the  church  the  judge  of  presbyters;  and  the  bishop  the  judge 
of  deacons. 

On  this,  his  darling  maxim,  that  God  makes  the  priests  or  bishops^  which  he 
deduces  from  the  parity  of  bishops  with  the  Apostles,  Cyprian  erects  a  large  su- 
perstructure of  prerogatives  and  honors,  which,  in  his  judgment,  bishops  ought 
to  enjoy.  For  his  Jirst  inference  from  it  is,  that  all  the  prerogatives  which  be- 
longed to  the  Apostles  whom  Christ  himself  created,  belong  also  to  the  bishops 
their  successors.  Secondly^  he  infers  from  it,  that  no  one  should  judge  of  the 
actions  of  bishops  but  God  only,  by  whom  they  were  made.  And  hence  he  is 
often  very  angry  with  those  who  call  in  question  the  things  done  by  bishops. 
He  writes  to  Florentius,  (Epist.  Ixix.  p.  121 ;  al.  Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  1) :  Animadvert© 
te  -  -  in  mores  nostros  diligenter  inquirere,  et  post  Deum  judicem,  qui  sa- 
cerdotcs  facit,  te  velle  -  -  de  Dei  et  Christi  judicio  judicare.  Hoc  est  in 
Deum  non  credere.  -  -  Nam  credere  quod  indigni  sint  qui  ordinantur,  quid  aliud 
est,  quam  credere,  quod  non  a  Deo  nee  per  Deum  sncerdotes  ejus  in  ccclesla 
constituantur  ?  And,  after  much  of  the  same  import,  he  adds,  (c.  4,  5)  :  Dolens 
hffic  profero,  cum  te  judicem  Dei  constituas  et  Christ!,  qui  dicit  ad  Apostolos  ac 
per  hoc  ad  omnes  prsepositos,  qui  Apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione  succedunt ;  qui 
audit  vos,  me  audit :  et  qui  me  audit,  eum  audit,  qui  me  misit.  Inde  enim 
[p.  596]  schismata  et  haereses  obortce  sunt  et  oriuntur,  dum  episcopus,  qui 
unus  est  et  ecclesiae  praeest,  superba  quorundam  prsesumtione  contemnitur, 
et  homo  dignatione  Dei  honoralus  indignus  hominibus  judicatur.     Quia  enim 
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hie  est  supcrbise  tumor,  quae  arrogantia  animi,  quae  mentis  inflatio,  ad  cogpiitio- 
nem  suam  pnepositos  et  saccrdotes  vocare  ?  What  force  there  is  in  all  this, 
and  whither  it  tends,  is  sufficiently  manifest!  But  he  goes  even  farther  than 
this,  and  maintains,  that  the  whole  church  is  comprised  in  the  bishop :  whence 
it  follows,  that  no  person  is  a  member  of  the  church  unless  he  is  obedient  to 
the  bishop,  or  in  subjection  to  him.  But  the  church  is  a  unity;  and  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  doctrine  Cyprinn  spent  much  labor  and  pnins ;  and  his  trea- 
tise de  unilale  ecclesicc  is  still  extant.  Of  course  all  bishops  also,  as  they  properly 
constitute  the  church,  must  form  a  unity  of  some  sort,  and  be  held  together  by 
an  indissoluble  bond.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  we  must  believe,  that  a  person 
who  separates  himself  from  one  bishop,  separates  himself  from  all,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  whole  church ;  and  he  excludes  himself  from  heaven, 
OS  well  as  from  the  church.  This  Cyprinn  maintains  in  his  69th  Epistle, 
(p.  123 ;  al.  Ep.  Ixvi.  c  8.)  He  first  gives  his  definition  of  the  church :  Eo 
cUsia  est  plebs  sacerdoti  adunata  et  pastori  suo  grex  adtucreiis.  Assuming  this,  his 
first  inference  is :  Unde  scire  dehes  episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in  epis^ 
copo,  el  si  quis  cum  episcopo  nan  sit,  in  ecclesia  non  esse*  Very  true,  provided 
the  definition  is  faultless !  And  there  are  other  instances,  from  which  we  may 
learn  that  Cyprian  well  understood  the  great  power  there  is  in  definitions,  and 
that  any  thing  may  be  proved,  if  a  neat  and  suitable  definition  can  be  devised. 
But  he  supposes  some  one  may  come  forward  with  this  objection :  J  dissent  in- 
deed from  you,  and  from  some  other  bishops ;  but  I  fully  accord  with  another, 
or  several  other  bishops:  if  then  the  man  is  in  the  church  who  adheres  to  his 
own  bishop,  I  am  in  the  church,  for  I  adhere  to  the  pastor  whom  I  have  chosen. 
By  no  means,  says  Cyprian  :  Whoever  dissents  from  me,  dissents  from  all :  he 
who  forsakes  the  bishop  under  whom  he  lives,  forsakes  them  all,  (Ibid.  c.  8)  : 
Et  frustra  sihi  hlandiri  eos,  qui  pacem  cum  sacerdotibus  Dei  (that  is,  with  the 
bishops  in  whose  congregations  they  live,)  non  habenlcs,  obrepunt,  et  laienter 
apud  quosdam  (other  bishops,)  communicare  se  credunt,  quando  ecclesia^  qua: 
catholica  et  una  est  (add :  et  in  episcopis  posi/a,)  scissa  non  sit  neque  dimsa,  sed 
sil  ulique  connexa  et  cohicrentium  sibi  invicem  sacerdutum  glutino  copnlata.  Sub- 
servient to  the  support  and  confirmation  of  this  ductrine,  is  that  whole  topic,  so 
often  and  so  carefully  discussecTby  Cyprian,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  church; 
a  topic  broached  by  others  long  before  him,  and  in  Africa,  by  Tertullian  in  par- 
ticular, but  never  investigated,  elucidated,  and  made  as  intelligible  as  its  impor- 
tance required.  In  explaining  and  illustrating  this  topic,  the  holy  man  is  so 
little  consistent  with  himself,  so  unsettled  and  indeterminate  in  his  views,  that 
we  readily  perceive  he  indistinctly  grasped  his  subject,  and  his  greatest  [p.  696.] 
admirers  will  not  deny  that  he  made  some  mistakes. — But  magnificent  as  these 
views  were,  and  extravagantly  as  they  honored  episcopacy,  yet  they  * 
satisfy  Cyprian :  to  make  the  dignity  of  Bishops  completely  inviolable,! 
it  nessessary  to  add,  that  they  represent  Christ  himself,  and  that  thej 
guide  and  rule  us  as  his  vicegerents,  but  also  sit  in  judgment  upon 
this,  he  thinks,  is  easily  inferred  from  the  divine  origin  of  bishops, 
bishops  represent  the  person  of  Christ  among  men,  if  they  act  and  di 
stead,  then  it  is  manifest,  that  to  resist  and  oppose  them,  or  to  refill 
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their  mandates,  would  be  to  offend  the  divine  majesty  and  despise  Chriat  hiiD- 
self.  And  the  excellent  Cyprian  would  have  us  believe  it  is  really  so.  Thk 
sentiment  he  nowhere  maintains  with  more  vehemence  ard  eloquence  than  in 
his  55th  Epistle,  ad  Comelium,  (p.  81,  82,  &c.  ul.  £p.  lix.  c.  2.  7;)  an  Epistle, 
which,  I  confess,  I  never  rend  without  some  pleasure  and  admiration.  The 
Curthagrenian  bishop  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  ought  to  know,  the 
best  of  all  men,  what  were  the  powers  and  what  the  prerogatives  and  honors 
belonging  to  Christian  bishops,  he  being  himself,  as  Cyprian  admitted,  the 
(pnncefjs)  chief  of  &\\  the  bishops.  And  yet  the  Carthagenian  prelate  instructs  the 
Roman,  just  as  a  master  would  one  of  his  least  pupils,  very  minutely,  respecting 
the  powers  and  the  dignity  of  bishops ;  and,  pretty  clearly  taxes  him  with  igno- 
ranee  on  this  most  importiint  subject  For  Come/tt/s,  the  good  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  more  modest  than  Cyprian  wished  him  to  be,  and  seemed  not  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  immense  amplitude  and  elevation  of  his  prelacy:  he  conceded 
much  to  his  clergy :  and  much  to  the  (leople :  and  moreover  suffered  himself  to 
be  terrified  by  the  threats  of  Cyprian's  adversaries  who  had  gone  to  Rome. 
And  therefore  Cyprian  thus  addresses  him,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Epistle,  (c.  2.) :  Quod  si  ita  res  est,  frater  carissime,  ut  nequissimorum  timeatur 
audacia,  -  -  actum  est  de  episcopatus  vigore,  et  de  ecclesise  gubernandae  sublimi 
ac  divina  polesUUe^  nee  Christiani  ultra  aut  durare,  aut  esse  jam  possumus.  Thii 
rebuke  he  protracts  to  a  considerable  length,  and  then  adds  a  long  oration,  in 
which  he  iuforms  Cornelius,  by  citing  many  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  (which 
no  competent  judge  will  deem  to  be  in  point,)  that  a  bishop  is  a  great  man,  and 
has  no  superior  among  mortals,  except  Jesus  Christ  This  instruction  took 
effect  on  Cornelius,  and  on  all  his  successors;,  among  whom  it  is  well  known, 
not  one  has  been  so  ignorant  of  his  own  authority  and  importance  as  to  need 
80  stern  a  monitor  and  instructor.  Let  us  sec  how  Cyprian  closes  that  onition, 
(Ibid.  c.  7.) :  cum  haec  tnnta  et  talia  et  multa  alia  exemphi  pra&cedant^  quibua 
saccrdotulis  nuctoritas  et  potestis  de  divina  dignatione  firmatur,  qutiles  putas 
cos,  qui  sacerdotum  hostes,  et  contra  ecclesiam  catholicam  rebelles  nee  prsemo- 
[p.  597.]  nentis  Domini  communicatione,  nee  futuri  judicii  uitione  terrentur?  Ne- 
que  enim  aliunde  hsereses  aborts  sunt,  aut  nati  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde,  quod 
sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nee  unus  in  ecclesia  ad  lempus  sacerdos,  et  ad 
tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogUalur ;  cui  si  secundum  magisteria  divina  ohtempe- 
rarel  fralemilas  universa,  nemo  adversum  sacerdotum  collej^ium  moceret.  'J'he 
rest  I  omit.  Here  then  we  have  the  author  of  that  proud  title,  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  at  this  dav  claim  as  cxclusivelv  theirs.  The 
author  of  it  was  not  born  at  Rome :  but  an  African  bishop  first  taught  the  Ro- 
man prelate,  that  all  bishops  ought  to  assume  it  And  it  was  commonly  adopted, 
from  this  time  onward,  by  all  bishops;  as  has  been  proved  by  Joseph  Bingham 
in  his  Origines  Ecclesiasticcc,  (vol.  i.  p.  81,  82.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  }  10.)  I  will  add, 
that  down  to  the  ninth  century,  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  all  bishops  as  tho 
Vicars  of  Christ:  for  Servatus  Lupus,  a  writer  of  that  century,  (or  rather,  all 
the  bishops  in  the  part  of  Gaul  denominated  Senonia^  in  whose  name  Servatus 
wrote,)  honored  Aeneas,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  with  this  title.  (Epist.  xcix.  p. 
149.  ed.  Baluze,) :  Consolationem  recipimus,  dum  vos  sub  postore  bono  (Chrlsto) 
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agentes,  qui  summe  bonus  est  vicarium  ejus  (boni  pnstoris)  scilicet  xisibilem, 
minititeriique  nostri  consortem,  absque  dilatione  cxpetere  -  -  cognoviuuis.  But 
after  this  period,  the  Romtm  Pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  appropriate  this  as 
well  as  the  other  honorary  titles  of  the  ancient  bishops,  exclusively  to  thcm- 
Belves.  In  ^short,  whatever  prerogatives  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Pontifs  at 
this  day  arrogate  to  themselvcH,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  infallibility, 
Were  all  asi^ribed  by  Cyprian  to  the  bishops  universally ;  which  fact  shows,  how 
greatly  his  views  differed  from  the  modern,  respecting  the  nature  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  And  as  he  thought,  so  he  acted.  For  whoever  candidly 
surveys  and  considers  those  contests  which  distracted  his  life,  will  perceive,  that 
most  of  them  originated  from  his  zeal  for  innovations  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  Carthagenian  church,  and  amplifying  the  powers  and  the  dignity  of  the 
bishop.  Most  of  the  business  he  managed  according  to  his  own  pleasure  and 
volition,  regardless  of  the  consent  or  opinions  of  either  presbyters,  or  deacons, 
or  the  people.  And  hence  frequently  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  or  a  portion 
of  the  people,  resisted  his  wishes,  and  complained  that  they  were  injured.  But 
he  rose  above  them  all,  being  a  vigorous  and  fearless  man ;  and  his  doctrines 
respecting  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  bishops,  were  propagated 
by  means  of  his  Epistles,  over  the  whole  church.  It  is  amazing  to  see,  what 
influence  he  acquired  throughout  the  Christian  world,  after  his  magnanimous 
martyrdom  for  Christ,  so  that  he  was  accounted  almost  the  common  teacher 
and  oracle  of  all.  Those  who  would  look  into  this  subject,  may  read  the  18th 
Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  commemoration  of  him.  [p.  698.] 

§  XXV.  The  Morals  of  the  Clergy.  Many  complaints  occTiT  here 
and  there  in  the  writers  of  this  century,  of  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  clergy ;  and  these  complaints  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
vain  and  groundless :  and  yet  splendid  examples  of  primitive 
integrity  and  sanctity  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  both  among  the 
bishops  and  among  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  examples  well 
adapted  to  ingress  the  human  mind,  and  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  religion.   Bad  men  were  therefore  commingled  with  the  good ; 
and  those  deserve  not  our  confidence,  who,  as  many  in  fact  do, 
would  measure  the  happiness  of  this  age  by  the  examples  of 
either  of  these  descriptions.(*)    I  will  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  growing  errors  among  Christians,  respecting  the  nature  of 
true  piety,  had  such  influence  on  not  a  few  of  the  minister*    '^ 
religion,  that  by  striving  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sanctit" 
brouglit  upon  themselves  disgrace  and  a  suspicion  of 
conduct.     A  striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  bj 
Africa,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  provinces  of  the 
received  into  their  houses  females  who  had  vowed 
chastity,  and  even  made  them  partakers  of  their  bed, 
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time  most  solemnly  protesting  that  nothing  occurred  incompati- 
ble with  modesty.  For,  extravagant  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of 
celibacy  having  grown  up,  and  consequently  those  among  the 
priests  being  regarded  as  most  venerable,  and  the  most  acceptable 
before  God,  who  had  no  wives,  many  wished  so  to  consult  their 
reputation,  as  still  to  retain  a  measure  of  social  comforts  and  en- 
joyments. The  bishops,  by  their  exhortations  and  precepts,  re- 
sisted this  custom,  which  was  very  offensive  to  the  people:  but, 
so  very  powerful  is  every  thing  which  favors  our  natural  instincts, 
that  this  practice  could  not  be  wholly  exterminated,  either  in  this 
century  or  the  next.(*) 

(1)  Complaints  respecting^  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  this  century,  nre  made 
by  nearly  all  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers,  who  attempt  to  assign  the  causes  of 
the  calamities,  with  which  the  Christians  of  this  centurv  often  hod  to  conflict 
See  OrigetCs  Commentatory  on  Matthew,  (P.  I.  0pp.  edit.  Huet.  p.  420,  441, 
442.)  CypriaUj  in  many  of  \m  Epistles,  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ec^^les.  L.  viii.  c.  1.) 
and  others.  Those  of  the  present  day,  who  read  these  complaint^  which  often 
resemble  the  declamations  of  rhetoricians,  nre  apt  to  conclude  that  almost  nothing 
of  the  primitive  piety  of  the  church  remained  in  tiiis  ago.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  collect  from  the  same  writers,  many  testimonies  to  the  innocence  and  tho 
pure  morals  of  the  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  churches:  and  therefore  others 
are  induced  by  these  high  commendations,  to  assert,  that,  with  perhaps  a  few 
[p.  599.J  exceptions,  all  the  clergy  were  free  from  every  vice.  And  from  such 
wide  sweeping  general  commendations,  and  accusations,  dictated  for  the  most 
part,  and  colored  by  impassioned  feelings,  in  my  opinion,  little  or  nothing  can 
be  inferred  with  certainty.  And  the  judgment  which  Origen  passed,  appears 
to  me  more  probable:  (Contra  Celsum,  L.  iii.  p.  129,  ed.  Spencer.)  He  admits 
that  there  were  some  among  the  Christian  bishops  and  teachers,  who  did 
not  do  their  duty  as  they  ought;  but,  he  add^s  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
if  the  Christian  prefects  and  senators  are  compared  with  the  pagan  senators, 
magistrates  and  judges,  the  latter  will  fall  far  behind  the  former,  in  probity, 
virtue,  and  integrity.  Such,  I  apprehend,  was  in  general  the  fact.  In  many  of 
the  Christian  bishops  and  teachers,  there  were  various  things  reprehensible  and 
detVctive,  if  we  judge  them  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  divine  law;  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  be  all  excellent  men,  and  patterns  of  virtue,  if  compared  with  those 
magistrates  of  cities  and  countries,  who  were  opposed  to  Christianity ;  among 
whom  examples  of  goodness  and  justice  were  very  rare.  And  the  same  will 
hold  true  of  the  Christian  common  people. 

(2)  This  scandalous  practice  of  some  Christian  priests,  in  admitting  females 
to  be  inmates  of  their  dwellings,  is  professedly  treated  of  by  Henry  Dodioell^ 
in  his  DisserlcUiones  Cyprianiccc^  (Diss,  iii.)  and  by  Ludov.  Anton.  Muratori^  in 
his  DisfiuisUio  de  Synisactis  el  Agapelisy  (thus  these  females  were  designated.) 
The  Disquis,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Anecdota  Grtcca,  (p.  218.)   The  former  leU 
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his  prejadicea  carry  him  too  far:  and  the  Intter  is  quite  too  faxorable  to  the 
▼ie^'B  of  the  Romish  church  respecting  the  sanctity  of  celibacy.    This  shameful 
custom,  doubtless,  existed  before  the  third  century ;  and  we  meet  some  slight 
traces  of  it  in  Hermas^  in  TerlvUian,  and  perhaps  in  others.    But  a  clear  and 
distinct  mention  of  it,  is  made  by  no  one  before  Cyprian,  who  severely  inveighs 
against  it  in  several  of  his  epistles.     But  this  and  other  questions  relating  to 
this  subject,  I  pass  over,  as  not  pertinent  to  my  present  object ;  and  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  one  fict,  which  learned  men  have  either  entirely  omitted,  or  have 
treated  only  with  much  obscurity.    All  the  priests  did  not  assume  this  liberty 
of  taking  women  into  their  houses  and  to  their  beds,  but  only  those  who  hod 
Tolantarily  renounced  the  right  to  mnrry,  which  all  priests  possessed  in  this 
eeatury,  or  had  made  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
taining to  higher  sanctity.    For  this  custom  of  binding  themselves  by  such 
TOWS  waA  very  common  in  those  times.   Neither  were  all  females  taken  in  such 
eohabitation,  but  only  virgins:  nor  indeed  all  virgins,  but  those  only,  who  had 
professed  never  to  marry,  but  to  preserve  their  bodies  entirely  consecrated  to 
God.     Those  who  mark  these  circumstances,  will  perceive  the  true  nature 
and  character  of  this  most  vile  and  perilous  practice.    These  cohabitations,  in 
fiict,  were  a  sort  of  sacred  or  divine  marriages  between  persons  bound,  on  both 
aides,  by  vows  of  perpetual  chastity ;  marriages,  I  say,  not  of  their  bodies,  but 
of  their  souls.    For  those  early  theologians,  whose  views  most  of  the  [p.  600.] 
moderns  imperfectly  understand,  supposed  that  there  was  both  an  external  mar- 
riage of  bodies  and  alno  an  internal  marriage  of  souls;  and  that,  as  bodies  are 
often  united,  while  the  souls  are  very  discordant,  so  also,  they  supposed,  souls 
might  be  united  in  marriage  or  become  associated,  without  any  consociation  or 
marriage  of  the  bodies.     It  is  well  known,  that  many  married  Christians  in 
those  days,  by  mutual  consent,  made  vows  of  continence,  and  yet  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  remaining  married  persons,  and  they  were  so  regarded.     Says 
TertuUian  (ad  Uxorem  L.  i.  c.  6.  p.  185.) :  Quot  sunt,  qui  consensu  pari  inter 
■e  matrimonii  debitum  toUunt?  voluntarii  spadones  pro  cupiditate  regni  coclcstis. 
Quod  si  salvo  malrimonio  abstinentia  toleratnr,  quanto  magis  adempto?    In 
these  married  persons,  the  external  marriage  or  that  of  their  bodies  was  an- 
nulled, but  the  interior  and  more  holy  marriage  of  their  souls,  not  only  con- 
tinsed,  but  was  even  strengthened.     Now  the  radical  principle  of  the  cohabita- 
tions which  we  are  considering,  was  the  same  with  that  just  described;  and  the 
former  differed  from  the  latter  merely  in  this,  that  the  one  had  voluntarily  taken 
vows  of  abstinence  from  a  marriage  of  bodies,  and  the  other  had  voluntarily 
taken  vows  for  the  dissoluiiim  of  such  marriage. 

These  observations,  will,  I  think,  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  unmarried 
cohabitants  supposed  their  mode  of  life  not  liable  to  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
it,  and  therefore  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  heaped  upon  them. 
Those  married  Christians,  who  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  law  of 
eontinence,  could  still  live  together,  and  sleep  together,  and  no  one  took  offence 
at  it,  or  suspected  them  of  secretly  violating  the  rule  of  chastity  which  they 
imposed  on  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  most  people  considered  the  force  of 
religious  vows  to  be  so  great,  that  their  voluntary  vow  was  sufficient  to  keep 
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them  from  any  improper  intercourse.  And  therefore,  as  our  unmarried  cohabi- 
tantH  were  living  together  on  the  same  principle,  they  supposed  the  same  things 
to  be  lawful  for  them ;  and  as  both  equnlly  made  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  so 
all,  they  supposed  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  force  of  their  vow  would  make 
it  inipoHsible  for  them  to  violate  the  law  of  chastity.  This  at  least  we  regard 
OS  certiiin,  that  many  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  early  Christians,  which 
displease  us,  would  appear  more  tolerable,  and  would  assume  a  more  becoming 
aspect,  if  they  were  tried  by  the  opinions  and  customs  of  those  times. 

§  XXVI.    Christian  H'riters  of  this  Centqry.    Among  those  who 

superintended  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church,  there  were 
doubtless  more  learned  and  well-informed  men  than  in  the  pre- 
vious centuries.  For  many  from  the  different  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, especially  from  the  Platonists,  and  also  from  among  the  rhe- 
toricians, embraced  Christianity ;  and  they  were  honored  for  their 
[p.  601.]  erudition  and  talents  by  being  made  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. The  Christians  likewise  perceived,  that  their  cause  needed 
the  support  of  learning  and  human  science,  and  therefore  took 
pains  to  have  the  youth  of  the  church  instructed  in  sound  learn- 
ing and  philosophy.  And  yet  it  is  well  attested,  and  not  to  be 
denied,  that  many  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  presided  over  the 
churches,  in  numerous  places,  and  that  human  learning  was  not 
yet  considered  as  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a  good  bishop 
and  teacher.  For,  not  to  mention  the  paucity  of  schools  in  which 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might  be  educated,  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  the  learned  men,  the  opinion  was  too  deeply  fix- 
ed in  many  minds  to  be  at  all  eradicated,  that  learning  and  phi- 
losophy were  prejudicial  rather  than  advantageous  to  piety,  and 
should  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  church.(')  And  hence, 
only  a  few  Christians  in  this  age  obtained  permanent  notoriety, 
by  their  writings.  Among  those  who  wrote  in  Greek,  the  most 
eminent  was  Origen^  who  presided  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  equalled  by  few  in  learning 
and  genius,  but  of  whose  works  the  greatest  and  best  part  are 
lost,  and  a  part  are  preserved  only  in  Latin.  Inferior  to  him  in 
fame  and  reputation,  but  not,  I  think,  in  solid  worth  and  genius, 
were  Julius  Afrkaniis^  IMonysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus^ 
most  of  whose  writings  have  unfortunately  not  been  preserved. 
Eminent  among  the  disciples  of  Origcn,  was  Gregory^  bishop  of 
Ncocajsaria,  more  famous  for  the  numerous  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him,  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  surname 
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of  ThaumaturgivSy  than  for  his  writings.^) — Among  the  Latins, 
only  three  deserve  our  notice :  Cyprixni^  first  a  rhetorician,  and 
then  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man,  like  most  Africans,  possessing 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  tumid,  and  more  splendid  in 
liis  words  and  phrases  than  in  his  conceptions  ;  Minucius  Felix^ 
fit)m  whose  pen  we  have  a  neat  and  elegant  dialogue,  entitled 
Odavitis^  in  which  he  skilfully  recounts  and  nervously  confutes 
the  calumnies  then  charged  upon  Christians ;  and  Amobius,  an 
African  rhetorician,  who  strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity against  its  opposers,  and  often  with  ingenuity,  in  his 
Idbri  aeptem  contra  Oentes:  but  he  shows  himself  to  be  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  religion  which  he  defends.(') 

(1)  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions^  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  [p.  602.] 
Ronumos,  there  is  a  chapter,  (lib.  1.  c.  6.,  in  the  Patres  Apostol.  torn.  1.  p. 
104.)  in  which  the  reading  of  boolis  on  human  learning  is  prohibited :  and  Co- 
SdieTj  in  a  note  on  the  chapter,  has  collected  many  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  early  Christian  writers.  And  it  is  well  known,  how  much  Origen 
was  disliked  by  many,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  science  and  philoso- 
phy :  and,  while  vindicating  himself  in  an  Epistle  to  Eusebius,  he  can  mention 
•nly  here  and  there  an  individual,  who  pursued  a  similar  course. 

(2)  Those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  Greek  writers 
of  this  and  of  every  age,  will  find  all  they  can  desire,  in  the  Biblioiheca  Gr<tca 
of  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrichis,    The  works  of  Origen  explanatory  of  Scripture,  were 
first  published  entire  and  correctly,  and  with  valuable  notes,  by  Peter  Daniel 
Huet :  to  which  he  added  a  very  learned  work  entitled  Origeniana^  containing 
ehborate  discussions  respecting  the  history  and  opinions  of  Origen ;  Rouen, 
1668,  foL,  and  reprinted  in  Germany.    Afterwards  Bern,  de  Monffavcon^  a 
?ery  learned  Benedictine,  published  what  remains  of  Origen*s  Hexapla.  in  two 
fols.  fol.,  Paris,  1714.    Lastly,  Charles  de  la  Rue,  also  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning,  undertook  to  publish  all  the  works 
of  Origen  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  from  numerous  manuscripts 
collected  with  great  care  and  labor,  accompanied  with  notes,  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  many  dissertations.    He  divided  the  work  into  five  volumes,  the  last 
of  which  was  to  contain  Huet's  Originiarui,  with  notes,  emendations,  and  addi* 
tions,  and  also  dissertations  respecting  Origen.    The  two  first  volumes  were 
published  at  Psris,  1733,  fol.    The  third  appeared  at  Paris  in  1740,  after  the 
editor's  death,  which  occurred  in  1739.    There  remains  therefore  the  two  last 
volumes,  the  fiist  of  which  the  learned  author  is  said  to  have  left  nearly  com- 
I^te^ — Of  the  writings  ofJutius  AJricanus  and  Dionysius  AkxandrianuSy  only 
a  few  fragments  are  extant — The  reputation  of  Hippolylus  is  great ;  but  his 
history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  because  several  persons  of  this  name  became 
fkmous  among  Christians.  The  most  elaborate  account  of  the  man  i»  given  by 
the  Bcoedietine  monks  in  the  work  they  have  commenced  publishing,  entitled 
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Histoire  Litterairc  do  la  Fnincc,  tome  i.  p.  361.  The  meagre  fragments  that 
rcmnin  of  tliis  great  man,  though  many  of  them  are  of  doubtful  genuineness, 
have  been  collected  in  two  thin  volumes,  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  designed,  I 
suppose,  as  a  collection  for  others  to  improve. — The  few  remains  of  Gregory  of 
Neocaesarea,  including  his  Panegyric  on  Origen,  his  preceptor,  which  is  the  best 
of  his  works,  and  a  Greek  biography  of  Gregory,  were  published  by  Gerh.  Vass, 
Mayence,  1604, 4to.  The  industry  of  Voss  deserves  commendation ;  but  Gregory 
needs  a  more  judicious  and  learned  editor,  who  would  inquire  more  sagaciously 
and  freely,  than  any  one  has  hitherto  done,  into  the  nature  and  certainty  of 
[p.  603.]  those  miracles,  by  which  Gregory  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  Great  suspicions  of  them  have  been 
awakened,  among  others  by  Anthony  Van  Dale,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  de 
Ornculis,  These  suspicions  should  be  annihilated,  if  they  can  be ;  and  if  they 
can  not,  I  wish  to  see  them  better  elucidated  and  confirmed,  so  that  the  true 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  false.  For  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  Christian- 
ity that  hoary  fables  should  bo  exploded,  and  no  longer  give  nutriment  to  super- 
stition :  and  it  is  equally  important,  that  the  attestations  of  divine  power  and 
interposition,  actually  exhibited  in  the  early  ages,  should  be  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  so  that  they  may  sustain  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  our  religion.  Some 
of  the  miracles  of  Gregory  bear  manifest  marks  of  spuriousness ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, there  was  something  true  at  the  bottom  of  them,  which  the  popular  cre- 
dulity, as  usual,  wrought  upon,  or  rather  perverted. 

(3)  Of  the  writings  of  Cyprian  there  are  extant,  first,  Epistles,  which  shed 
much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  history  of  those  times ;  and, 
secondly,  various  Tracts,  in  which  he  treats  of  practical  duties,  sometimes  de- 
voutly and  eloquently,  and  sometimes  with  little  solidity  and  correctness.  All 
his  works  were  published,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  England,  by 
John  Fell,  bishop  of  Chester,  (Oxford,  1682,  fol.),  and  with  great  dexterity  and 
care ;  so  that  this  edition  was  deemed  worth  reprinting  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Afterwards  Stephen  Baluze,  to  whom  other  branches  of  divine  and  hu- 
man learning  are  much  indebted,  spent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  long  life 
in  laboriously  correcting  and  elucidating  the  works  of  Cyprian;  and  having  left 
his  undertaking  but  partly  accomplished,  his  associates,  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  St.  Maur,  added  some  dissertations,  and  published  the  whole,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 
But  this  edition  lacks,  not  only  the  dissertationes  Cyprianicoi  of  Henry  Dod- 
well,  which  are  very  erudite,  though  abounding  in  doubtful  opinions  and  con- 
jectures,  but  also  the  Annates  Cyprianici  of  John  Pearson  ;  so  that  it  does  not 
supercede  the  use  of  Fellas  edition.  After  these  labors  of  correction,  we  have 
the  text  of  Cyprian  sufficiently  correct ;  and  transcribers  have  committed  fewer 
blunders  with  this  author  than  with  others:  but  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
whether  Cyprian  has  been  adequately  elucidated  and  explained.  For  he  pre- 
sents us  with  many  passages,  which  no  one  can  fully  understand  and  compre- 
hend, unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  antiquated  theology  which  diflered 
so  much  from  the  theology  of  any  modern  sect;  yet  we  find  the  expounders  of 
Cyprian  ascribing  modem  views  to  him,  because  his  words  are  still  used  by  us 
to  express  our  sentiments. — ^Very  different  Is  the  fact  with  Minucius  Felix,  whoso 
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ideas  are  sufficiently  cleor  and  intelligjyi)lc,  bnt  bis  language  is  such  as  to  create 
doubts  whether  we  have  his  text  correct  And  hence,  although  eminent  [p.  604.] 
men  have  labored  intensely  on  the  correction  of  his  text,  among  whom  the 
most  noted  were  John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  and  James  Gronotius,  who  lived 
within  our  recollection ;  yet  much  still  remains  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  grammarians. — Of  AtTiolnus,  (who  is  eloquent,  but  often  very  obscure, 
from  the  use  of  uncommon  terms,  and  the  vicious  accumulation  of  figures  and 
verbal  ornaments,)  the  best  editor  is  Dcsiderius  Heraldus :  yet  he  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  authors  of  the  observations  and  emendations  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius,  Leyden,  1651,  4to.  The  friends  of  ancient  literature  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  shall  resolve  to  apply  the  aids  of  inge- 
nuity and  a  knowledge  of  ancient  authors  to  the  elucidation  of  Arnobius,  the 
explanation  of  his  numerous  difficult  passages,  and  the  correction  of  his  many 
faults. 

§  XXYII.    PhilosophisiBfT  Theologians.    Origen*     The    pbiloso 

phising  teachers  of  Christianity  frequently  resorted  to  what  they 
regarded  as  the  dictates  of  reason,  in  order  to  explain  and  eluci- 
date those  religious  doctrines  which  appeared  to  lack  precision 
and  clearness,  so  that  the  harmony  of  human  and  divine  wisdom 
might  be  manifest.  The  result  was,  that  the  ancient  simplicity, 
which  received  without  comment  whatever  was  divinely  inculcat- 
ed, became  less  esteemed,  the  subtilties  of  human  device  became 
mixed  up  with  the  divine  instructions,  and  contentions  and  dis- 
agreements arose  respecting  the  nature  of  certain  mysteries.  In 
the  western  regions,  indeed,  this  practice  of  commingling  human 
and  divine  views  made  slower  progress ;  and  the  Latin  theolo- 
gians of  this  century  were  still  sufficiently  cautious  in  their  ex- 
plications of  the  scriptural  doctrines,  except  perhaps  Arnobius, 
who  began  to  write  when  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  treated  them  rhetorically  rather  than  phi- 
losophically. But  among  the  theologians  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  such  as  ventured  to  explore  the 
internal  nature  and  the  recondite  grounds  of  scriptural  doctrines, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  confut- 
ing heretics  and  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  Among  these  the 
Alexandrian  doctors  of  Egypt  were  preeminent,  they  having,  in 
the  preceding  century,  conceded  to  philosophy  some  autliority 
in  matters  of  religion.  At  the  head  of  these  doctors  stood  On- 
gen,  the  master  of  the  school  at  Alexandria,  a  man  distinguished 
for  genius,  learning,  virtue  and  usefulness.  In  liis  [p.  G05.] 
lAbri  de  principiis^  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  in  his 
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StroDiaia,  wliich  are  lost,  lie  attempted  formally  to  demonstrate 
the  harmony  between  philosophy  and  Christianity ;  and  he  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  with  the  principles  of  reason  whatever  ap- 
peared strange  and  incredible  in  the  Christian  faith.  And  3'et 
Origen  himself, — and  it  greatly  diminishes  his  fault, — treated 
this  slippery  and  hazardous  business  with  becoming  prudence 
and  modesty,  and  he  repeatedly  stated,  that  he  timidly  proposed 
conjectures^  rather  than  inculcated  and  decided  positively.  But 
his  disciples,  who  were  very  nimierous,  followed  the  speculations 
of  their  teacher,  too  confidently,  and  not  unfrequently  they  put 
forth  as  certainties,  what  he  had  only  stated  as  probabilities,  and 
which  he  requested  wise  men  to  examine  more  profoundly.(*) 

(I)  or  Origen, — than  whom,  the  church  down  to  the  times  of  Constantine, 
eontained  no  greater  man, — of  his  life,  his  virtues  and  his  faults,  his  opinions 
and  his  errors,  enough  has  been  debated  and  written  by  Christians,  during 
almost  fourteen  centuries,  to  fill  out  a  volume  of  no  small  size.  Great  and 
excellent  men,  in  former  times,  stood  forth  as  his  patrons  and  advocates ;  nnd 
they  continue  to  do  so  still.  But  men  equally  great  and  excellent,  to  this  day, 
have  been  his  adversaries.  And  in  fact,  both  to  assail  and  to  defend  him,  and 
with  arguments  of  great  apparent  force,  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  ingenious 
man,  who  would  assume  either  office.  In  the  life,  labors,  and  opinions  of  Origen, 
there  are  many  things  of  such  excellence  and  worth,  as  must  extort  admiration 
from  the  most  reluctant :  and  if  a  person  regard  these  things  only,  he  may 
easily  persuade  himself,  that  whatever  appeared  to  conflict  with  such  great  ex- 
cellencies must  have  been  only  slight  faults,  or  perhaps  were  the  faibrications 
and  slanders  of  enemies,  or  the  false  constructions  put  upon  allowable,  or  even 
upon  correct  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  among  ins  opinions  so 
many  strangely  divergent  not  only  from  our  belief  but  also  from  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  so  many  that  are  ridiculous  and  absurd,  especially  when  view* 
ed  separately  and  apart  from  that  system  of  doctrine  to  which  he  was  attached, 
that  they  might  excite  our  disgust,  and  induce  the  belief  that  this  wcil  meaning 
man  was  lacking  in  common  sense  :  and  if  a  person  should  fix  his  attention 
upon  these  things  exclusively,  he  might  easily  be  led  to  believe,  that  whatever 
appears  great  or  illustrious  in  Origen  may  have  arisen  from  slight  or  accidental 
causes,  and  be  ascribable  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  or  to  his  copying  after 
others,  rather  than  to  the  deliberate  decisions  of  his  own  mind.  And  hence,  al- 
though the  long  controversies  respecting  Origen,  like  most  other  controversies 
among  men,  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  passion  and  prejudice,  yet  the  man 
[p.  606.]  himself,  who  was  so  many  times  both  attacked  and  defended,  was,  pi^cu- 
liarly,  in  tUramque  partem  dUputabiliSj  as  Seneca  expresses  it ;  for  he  was  a 
compound  of  contrarities,  wise  and  unwise,  acute  and  stupid,  judicious  and  in- 
judicious, the  enemy  of  superstition  and  its  patron,  a  strenuous  defender  of 
Christianity  and  its  corrupter,  energetic  and  irresolute,  one  to  whom  the  Bible 
•wes  much,  and  from  whom  it  has  suffered  much.  Of  the  great  number  of  facte  ui 
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regard  to  Ori^n,  \diich  have  long  been  before  the  public,  or  which  might  have 
been  brought  forward,  (for  many  have  never  bet*n  noticed,)  I  shall,  for  the  sako 
of  brevity,  adduce  only  such  as  I  deem  necessary  to  account  for  the  great 
changes  he  produced  in  the  state  of  the  church.  For,  although  his  bishop 
expelled  him  from  the  church,  and  he  was  afterwards  assailed  by  numen>u8 
public  and  private  condemnations,  yet  not  only  were  many  of  his  worst  opinions 
■ofiered  to  go  unrcbuked,  but  his  practice  of  explaining  religious  truthifi  by 
means  of  philosophy,  and  of  turning  the  inspired  books  into  allegories,  was  very 
generally  approved  and  adopted  among  Christians.  Some  institutions,  like* 
wise,  which  originated  from  his  doctrines,  took  deep  root  and  were  at  length 
regarded  aa  sacred.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  at  all  times  there  have  been 
great  men,  and  men  of  distinguished  piety,  who  have  esteemed  Origen  very 
highly,  extolled  his  writings,  and  recommended  their  perusal  by  theologians, 
and  have  maintained  that  all  the  decisions  against  Origen  were  unjust.  It 
would  therefore  be  no  mistake  to  say,  that,  as  Constantino  the  Great  imparted 
a  new  form  to  the  civil  state,  so  this  Egyptian  imparted  a  new  form  to  the 
theology  of  Christians. 

Among  the  writers  concerning  Origen,  his  opinions,  and  the  contests  they 
occasioned,  the  most  eminent  is  undoubtedly  Peter  Daniel  Huet ;  whose  elabo- 
rate and  very  erudite  work,  in  three  books,  entitled  Origeniana^  is  the  copious 
foantain  from  which  all  the  more  recent  writers  concerning  Origen  have  drawn. 
Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  Benedictine,  the  recent  editor  of  Origen*s  works,  designed 
to  republish  Huet's  Origeniana,  with  additional  notes  and  observations;  but 
death  frustrated  the  purpose  of  that  learned  man.    Whoever  may  take  up  the 
design  of  de  la  Rue,  and  pursue  it  judiciously  and  impartially,  will  find  the  un- 
dertaking  to  be  great  and  Uie  materials  abundant    For,  great  and  excellent  as 
the  work  of  Huet  is  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  without  faults  and  defects.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  incomplete :  for  it  does  not  state  and  explain  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Origen,  but  only  those  which  were  publicly  censured  and  con- 
demned.   I  could  easily  show,  to  any  man  wishing  to  be  informed,  that  Origen 
held  many  other  opinions  equally  novel,  false  and  pernicious  with  those  charged 
upon  him ;  which  however,  for  diverse  reasons,  no  person  censured  or  condemned. 
Again,  although  no  person  can  judge  correctly  of  Origen^s  theology,  [p.  607.] 
withoat  well  understanding  his  philosophy,  which  contained  the  grounds  of  liis 
singular  opinions  on  divine  subjects,  yet  Huet  neglects  this  whole  subject, 
supposing  that  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  Origen  introduced  the 
Academy  almost  entire  into  the  church.    The  work  of  this  very  learned  man 
is  also  badly  arranged.    For,  in  reviewing  those  doctrines  of  Origen  which 
brought  him  into  ill  repute,  he  docs  not  follow  the  order  of  nature,  but  that  of 
the  schools:  nor  does  he  show  us  how  Origen^  opinions  stood  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  each  other,  but  he  arranges  them  all  under  general  heads 
without  regard  to  their  connexion.    This  mode  of  proceeding  was  quite  favora- 
ble to  his  main  purpose,  which  was  simply  to  vindicate  Origen ;  but  it  is  em- 
barrassing to  those  ^who  wish  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  and  a  just  estimate 
of  the  errors  of  that  great  man.    For  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  any  error,  without  tracing  it  to  its  source  and  seemg  its  connexion  with 
n.  11 
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respecting  the  divine  Trinity,  or  respecting  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must 
be  pei*8tiadcd  that  to  him,  if  to  any  one,  the  lines  of  Horace  are  applicable, 
(Epistlen,  Lib.  i.  ep.  1.) 

Quo  teneam  vultas  mutantem  Protea  node? 
Qaod  petiit,  flpemit,  repetit  qaod  nuper  omisit. 
Diniit,  ledificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundia. 

For,  the  SabeUians,  the  Arians,  the  Nicenists,  and  others,  can  all  very  plausibly 
lay  claim  to  him.    Tbe  cause  of  this  modesty  and  instability,  1  will  state  pre- 
sently.  Bnt  those  who  wish  correctly  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  man  Origen 
wa-i,  should  remember,  that  he  was  not  always  and  uniformly  controlled  by 
modesty  and  instability.    His  timidity  and  changeableness  are  apparent,  when 
he  offers  philosophical  explanations  of  those  Christian  doctrines  which  theologi- 
ans call  revealed  truths,  that  is,  of  the  doctrines  which  we  learn  exclusively 
from  the  Bible,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.    For 
while  he  assumes  it  as  certain,  that  even  these  doctrines  are  accordant  with  the 
teachings  of  reason,  or  with  the  philosophy  which  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
that  the  former  may  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  latter;  yet  he  does  not 
pretend  that  he  is  one  who  can  show  infallibly  how  they  stand  connected, 
although  he  has  no  doubts  that  others,  more  intelligent  than  he,  may  be  able 
to  do  it    But  he  is  much  more  bold  and  confident,  when  expound-  [p.  609.] 
ing  the  doctrines  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  or  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion^  such  as  those  concerning  God,  the  world,  the  soul, 
&«.    For  these  he  thinks  should  be  explained, — and  he  himself  confidently  ex- 
plains them,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  that  philosophy  which  ho 
embraced  as  true ;  and  he  sometimes  ridiculed  those  who  choose  to  hold  these 
doctrines,  simply,  and  according  to  the  literal  statement  of  the  Scriptures, 
rather  than  to  allow  reason  to  explain  and  modify  them.    Take  for  example, 
what  he  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  Principia,  respecting  the  human  soul  of 
Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  our  Savior.    On 
this  subject,  having  assumed  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature 
with  ours,  he  unhesitatingly  applies  to  Christ's  soul  whateyer  he  had  learned 
respecting  the  human  soul  in  the  school  of  his  master,  Ammonius ;  and  thus 
he  produced  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences,  and  one  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  Scriptures.    Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  the 
modesty  and  inconstancy  of  Origen  did  not  extend  so  far  as  hia  patrons  and 
advocates  wish  us  to  believe,  yet  they  do  serve  to  vindicate  him  in  a  degree. — 
And  of  similar  tendency  is,  what  Jerome  testifies  of  him,  (Epist.  Ixv.  c.  4.)  that 
he  wrote  to  Fabian,  the  Roman  bishop,  that  his  friend  Ambrose  had  published 
some  of  his  writings  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  go  abroad.    And  yet,  in 
the  works  which  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  see  circulated  unlimitedly,  there  are 
passages  enough  that  may  be  censured. If  now,  over  and  above  these  ex- 
tenuations, we  look  at  the  apologies  for  Origen  by  Pamphilus,  Haloix,  Miran- 
dula,  Huet,  and  his  many  other  advocates,  we  shall  find  little  that  can  satisfy  a 
sagacious  and  impartial  mind.   For  example,  it  is  true,  as  hi^  friends  assert,  that 
the  accusers  of  Origen  disagree  among  themselves,  and  charge  him  with  con- 
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trary  errors ;  but  the  inference  they  would  draw,  that  therefore  Origcn  was  in- 
nocent and  was  borne  down  by  fiilse  accusations,  will  not  follow.  For  they 
themselves  admit,  that  Origen  was  not  uniform  in  his  belief,  and  that  he  uttered 
different  sentiments  at  different  times,  according  to  the  occasions,  the  persons 
he  was  combatting,  and  the  particular  state  of  his  mind.  And  hence,  he  is  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  himself,  and  the  opinion  he  advanced  at  one  timOt 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  another  altogether  different.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  Origcn  is  not  the  same  man  when  calmly  seated  in  the  teacher's  chair,  as 
he  is  when,  with  heated  feelings,  he  comes  forth  as  a  disputant  and  encounters 
an  antagonist.  As  a  teacher,  he  writes  soberly,  and  as  he  really  thinks ;  but 
when  he  is  disputing,  he  does  not  stat«  just  what  he  believes  or  regards  as  true, 
but  frequently  such  things,  true  or  false,  as  are  suited  to  embarrass  his  adver- 
sary. It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  he  considered  disputes  as  to  be  settled  as 
wars  are,  or  that  it  was  not  important,  whether  his  antagonist  was  prostrated  by 
guile  and  subtilty  or  by  valor  in  combat.  And  hence,  the  positions  he  assumes 
[p.  610.]  when  confronting  Celsus,  or  the  Jews,  or  the  heretics,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  lays  down  when  calmly  expounding  Christian  truth  as  a 
teacher. — No  more  account  do  I  make  of  the  argument,  with  which  nearly  all 
the  patrons  of  Origen  surfeit  us,  that  many  other  doctors  of  the  ancient  church 
taught  just  as  he  did  on  many  points  of  theology.  For,  not  to  insist  on  the 
principle  that  the  multitude  of  those  who  embrace  an  error  does  not  make  it 
true,  it  was  the  fact,  that  most  of  those  who  agreed  with  Origen,  lived  after 
him,  and  they  appear  to  have  received  their  opinions  from  him,  as  being  the 
common  teacher  of  the  church.  Besides,  these  other  doctors  who  tench  and 
maintain  the  same  doctrines  with  Origen,  understood  those  doctrines  differently 
from  what  he  did,  and  they  were  led  in  a  very  different  manner  into  the  belief 

of  them. We  will  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  man  under  consideration. 

And,  ^r5/,  we  will  speak  of  the  man  himself;  theriy  of  his  philosophy;  and 
lastly,  of  his  theology,  and  his  method  of  explaining  religious  subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  Origen  himself,  if  judged  by  his  moral  worth,  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  and  estimable  man,  and  one  who  has  had  few  equals  in  any  age. 
Nor  would  it  divest  him  of  this  praise,  if  it  were  perfectly  true,  (as  stated  by 
Epiphanius,  Haeres.  Ixiv.  c.  2.)  that  at  Alexandria  he  was  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  either  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  or  yielding  his  body  to  be 
polluted  by  an  Ethiopian ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  infamy,  he  promised  to  offer 
sacrifice ;  yet  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  retracted  his  promise,  and  the  incense 
placed  in  his  hands  was  shaken  into  the  fire  by  the  bystanders.  Men  of  high 
character  have  maintained,  and  with  pretty  strong  arguments,  that  this  story 
should  be  classed  among  slanderous  fables.  But,  suppose  it  true,  and  it  will 
only  prove  that  Origen,  being  suddenly  arrested,  and  thrown  off  his  guard, 
hastily  concluded  that  he  should  sin  less  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  than  by 
yielding  his  body  to  be  stained  with  eternal  infamy  by  the  Ethiopian ;  but  that 
he  presently  recovered  himself,  and  instantly  reversed  his  determination.  In 
this,  T  think,  no  one  can  find  any  great  and  wilful  faults  For  who  among  the 
holiest  of  mortals  is  so  uniformly  wise,  that,  in  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
be  consents  to  no  divergence  from  the  strictest  rule  of  duty  ?    Yet,  except  this 
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one  thin^,  Origen  posse&jed  every  excellence  that  can  adorn  the  Christian 
cbaracter ;  aocommon  piety,  from  his  very  childhood ;  astonishing  devotedncss 
to  that  most  holy  religion  which  he  professed ;  unequalled  perseverance  in 
labors  and  toils  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause ;  untiring  zeal  for  the 
eharch,  and  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  ;  an  elevation  of  soul  which  placed 
him  above  all  ordinary  desires  or  fears ;  a  most  permanent  contempt  of  wealth, 
bonorn,  p]easures,and  of  death  itself ;  the  purest  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  [p.  61 1«] 
for  whose  sake,  when  he  was  old  and  oppressed  with  ills  of  every  kind,  he  patient- 
ly and  perseveringly  endured  the  severest  sufferings.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  he  was  held  in  so  high  estimation,  both  while  he  lived  and  after  death. 
Certainly  if  any  man  deserves  to  stand  first  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  to  be  annually  held  up  as  an  example  to  Christians,  this  is  the  man : 
for,  except  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their  companions,  I  know  of  no 
one,  among  all  those  enrolled  and  honored  as  faints,  who  excelled  him  in  holi- 
ness and  virtue.    He  was  censured  indeed,  by  Demetrius  and  others,  for  having 
emasculated  himself:  and  I  will  not  acquit  him  of  all  fault  in  that  matter. 
Bat  the  fault  itself  is  such  as  demonstrates  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  and 
Us  devotednesa  to  religion,  nor  could  it  be  committed  by  an  ordinary  man. 

But  Origen  does  not  appear  equally  great,  when  estimated  by  his  native 
powefB.  Undoubtedly  he  possessed  genius,  had  a  very  happy  memory,  great 
thirat  for  knowledge,  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and  uncommon  eloquence  and 
powers  of  teaching ;  and  these  caused  both  Christians  and  pagans  to  listen  to 
bun,  with  intense  interest,  when  he  taught  philosophy  and  other  divine  and  hu- 
man sciences  in  the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria.  But  those  who  are  capable 
of  judging,  and  are  familiar  with  his  writings,  will  not  rank  him  among  ge- 
nioses  of  the  highest  order.  Certainly  he  was  not  one  who,  as  the  saying  is, 
eoald  swim  without  his  board ;  i.  e.  not  one  who,  by  the  inherent  powers  of 
his  own  mind,  could  examine  truth  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  discover 
ind  judge  what  is  accordant  with  those  principlCvS  and  what  is  not.  He  was 
foch  a  philosopher  as  many  in  thb  and  every  age,  who  can  treasure  up  in  their 
memory  and  well  understand  the  systems  of  doctrine  inculcated  by  their  teach- 
ers, and  can  bring  out  their  acquired  knowledge,  pertinently,  when  questions 
and  occasions  demand  it ;  and  if  any  obstruction  is  thrown  in  their  path,  they 
can  swerve  a  little  this  way  or  that,  yet  always  are  sure  that  the  truth  lies 
wholly  within  tlie  sphere  of  their  received  instructions.  For  it  is  very  certain 
that  Origen  never  travels,  in  thought  or  argument,  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
know^ledge  which  he  received  in  early  life  from  his  teachers;  he  never  philoso- 
phises freely,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity,  but  regards  the  system 
he  imbibed  from  Ammonius  as  the  only  rational  and  sound  philosophy.  And 
hence,  so  long  as  this  philosophy,  which  was  his  sole  reliance,  supplies  suitable 
matter  for  his  discussions  and  compositions,  he  appears  a  valuable  writer,  and 
treats  his  subjects  with  acuteness  and  ingenuity ;  but  when  destitute  of  such  aid, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  is  like  a  man  travelling  in  a  foreign  country,  who 
does  understand  how  the  roads  run.  This  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  his 
book  against  Celsus,  the  assailant  of  Christianity.  In  that  work,  so  long  as  [p.6l2] 
he  can  draw  from  his  philosophy,  he  appears  forceable  and  methodical ;  but  when 
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tbtfS  rSf^ource  fails  him,  his  arguments  are  weak,  and  sometimes  futile.  These 
remarks  explain,  why  the  man,  who  on  many  topics  is  a  wise  and  acute  rea- 
soner,  is  on  others  puerile.  Unassisted,  he  rarely  produces  anything  of  much 
importance ;  but  when  sustained  by  his  master,  or  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible,  he  appears  very  respectable.  The  learning  of  Origen,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  was  abundant  and  excellent.  He  had  read  immensely,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  all  sects,  both  of  philosophers  and  Christians. 
He  had  acquired  from  the  Greeks  their  polite  learning ;  and  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  mathematics.  In  the  philosophical  department,  dialectics,  physics  antro- 
nomy,  &c.,  he  was  well  versed,  in  the  way  before  stated,  namely,  whatever  he 
had  received  from  the  lips  of  teachers  or  had  learned  from  books,  he  retained 
well  in  memory,  and  had  at  command.  In  Hebrew  learning  he  liad  some 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  had  travelled  through  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  hu- 
man knowledge  in  that  age,  and  he  was  justly  accounted  a  universal  scholar, 
both  by  the  Christians  and  by  other  people. 

We  now  proceed  to  his  philosophy.  Besides  Clemens  Alex,  rector  of  the 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  a  follower  of  the  eclectic  mode  of  philosophiz- 
ing, he  had  for  his  preceptor  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
new  Platonic  school,  who,  while  he  sought  to  bring  all  sects  of  philosophers  to 
agreement,  adopted  the  principle  that  the  philosophers  differed  only  on  trivial 
points,  and  were  agreed  in  matters  of  importance  to  virtue  and  happiness ;  and 
consequently,  that  there  is  but  one  philosophy^  though  under  different  forms,  or 
differently  stated.  Now  that  philosophy,  which  Origen  regarded  as  true,  and  as 
recognized  by  all  the  philosophers,  was  the  Amraoninn  or  the  new  Platonic, 
though  slightly  modified,  that  it  might  not  conflict  with  Christian  principles, 
witli  which  it  stood  in  the  closest  alliance.  Of  this  philosophy  I  will  give  a 
brief  summary,  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  writings  of  Origen  :  to  state 
it  fully,  would  be  needless. 

All  things  that  exist,  whether  corporeal  or  void  of  gross  matter,  emanated 
eternally  from  God,  the  source  of  all  things.  This  first  principle  of  the  new 
Platonic  school,  derived  from  Egyptian  wisdom,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  Origen's  philosophy.  But  the  Christian 
scriptures  reject  this  doctrine,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Platonists  under- 
stood it.  For  the  Platonists  believed  the  world  to  be  without  bcsrinninir,  and 
without  end,  or  to  have  flowed  forth  from  God  eternally,  and  to  be  destined  to 
continue  for  ever.  The  Christian's  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  teaches,  that 
the  world  was  created  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  at  a  certain  time  it  will  perish, 
[p.  613.]  Origen  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  this  doctrine,  and 
adjust  it  10  the  instructions  of  Christianity  ;  and  so  he  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
perpetual  succession  or  propagation  of  worlds.  Innumerable  worlds  similar 
to  this,  existed  and  perished,  before  the  present  world  was  produced  ;  and  after 
this  world  shall  end,  innumerable  others  will  exist  in  endless  succession.  (See 
de  Principiis,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  149.)  Now  admitting  this  doctrine,  a 
person  may  believe  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  origin  and 
the  end  of  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  iha  Platonic  dof  ma  of  the 
eternal  eflJux  of  the  world  from  God,  and  its  eternal  duration.     Yet  this  theory 
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of  an  etenul  series  of  worlds,  successively  springing  up  and  falling  to  ruin, 
thoDgb  not  requiring  any  great  powers  of  mind  for  its  invention,  did  not  origin- 
ate with  Origen.    He  umply  adopted  it  from  the  Stoics  and  others,  in  compli- 
anee  with  the  precept  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  that  the  truth  is  to  he  gathered 
from  all  sects. — We  proceed :  Sculs,  like  all  other  finite  things,  emanated  from 
the  dhine  nature,  long  before  the  material  world  was  formed ;  and  they  were 
originally  all  equal  in  their  nature,  in  moral  excellence,  and  in  rank  ;  and  all, 
therefore,  with  no  exception,  had  in  them  some  combination  or  admixture  of 
corporeal  substance.    For  Origen  uniformly  inculcates,  that  only  the  divine  Be- 
ing is  altogether  free  from  corporeal  matter  and  of  a  simple  nature;  that  all  the 
other  beings  endowed  with  reason,  or  all  finite  spirits,  are  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
nbtfle  and  etherial  vehicles,  or  a  drapery  of  a  corporeal  nature.  All  souls  more- 
over, posBess  free  will,  and  equal  power  to  do  good  or  to  do  ill,  or  are  able 
freely  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.    And  this  power  or  freedom  of  choice,  is  so 
inherent  in  them,  that  it  can  never  become  extinct  and  lost.    Origen,  {de  PHrt" 
dpp.  lib.  fi.  e.  8.  sec  2.  p.  94.)  defines  a  soul  to  be  substantiam  rationabilUer 
wambUem  et  mobUem:  which  definition  may  be  understood  from  what  has  been 
said.    On  this  freedom  of  volition,  which  is  a  property  of  all  souls  without  ex- 
ception, depend  all  the  changes  in  human  affairs  whether  past  or  future,  all  the 
changes  in  the  universe,  all  the  distinctions  and  differences  among  men  and 
gpirita,  all  the  variations  in  the  divine  decrees  and   proceedings.    For  some 
aonls,  while  in  their  celestial  state,  before  this  world  was  created,  used  their  free 
will  wisely  and  properly ;  but  others  abused  it,  in  different  ways,  some  more 
grievously,  and  others  more  lightly.    And  therefore  divine  justice  demanded^ 
that  the  souls  which  had  misused  their  liberty  should  undergo  some  punish- 
ment.   And  hence  came  the  present  world,  and  the  race  of  men.    For  God  de- 
creed, that  the  sinning  souls  should  be  clothed  in  grosser  bodies,  so  that  they 
might  suffer  in  them  the  penalties  of  their  temerity.     And  as  there  was  great 
diversity  in  the  offences  committed  by  them,  it  became  necessary  for  God  to 
create  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  natures,  so  that  he  might  assign  to  each  a 
body  suited  to  the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  the  sins  which  defiled  it.  [p.  6 14.] 
Some  souls  were  therefore  lodged  in  those  splendid  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars:  for  it  was  the  belief  of  Origen,  that  all  the  stars   have  souls. 
Others  were  doomed  to  inhabit  human  bodies,  which  are  vastly  inferior  in 
strength,  healthiness,  beauty,  &c.,  because  the  souls  to  be  imprisoned  in  them 
had  in  many  ways  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  and  therefore 
deserved  various  kinds  of  chastisement  for  their  ill  deserts.    Others,  the  de- 
mons for  example,  were  attached  to  bodies  more  tenuous  indeed  than  ours, 
but  extremely  ngly,  and  such  as  vehemently  excite  the  soul  to  evil.     By  the 
wisdom  of  the  supreme  Being,  all  these  bodies  are  skilfully  located,  and  most 
fitly  arranged,  so  as  to  produce  the  admirable  fabric  of  the  created  world.    But 
let  us  hear  Origen  explain  his  own  views ;  (de  Principiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  sec.  6, 
p.  99.)     Deus  equales  creavit  omnes  ac  similes,  quos  crea\it,  quippe  quum 
nulla  ei  caussa  varietatis  ac  diversitatis  existeret.    Verum  quoniam  rationabiles 
ipss  creatursB  -  -  arbitrii  facultate  donatte  sunt:  libertas  unumquemque  volun- 
tatis suie  vel  ad  profectum  per  imitationem  Dei  provocavit,  vel  ad  defectum  per 
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negligcntiam  troxit.    £t  nroc  exstitit  caussa  diversitatis  inter  tatfonabilcft 
turnn,  non  ex  conditoris  voluntate  vel  judicio  originem  trnhens,  scd  proprin  li- 
berttitis  arbitrio.     Deus  vero  cui  jam  creaturam  suaiu  promeritodispenftnrejiui. 
turn  videbatur,  diversitates  mcntium  in  unius  mundi  consonantiam  traxit,  quo 
velut  unam  domum,  in  qua  incsse  deberent  non  8o1um  vasa  aurea  ct  argentea, 
sed  et  lignea  et  fictilia,  ex  istis  diversis  vasis  vel  animis  vel  mentibus  omaret. 
Et  hu.s  caussas  mundus  iste  suae  diversitatis  accepit,  dum  unumquemque  divina 
providentia  pro  varietate  motuum  suorum  vel  animorum  propositique  dispensat. 
And,  after  a  few  sentences,  he  thus  recapitulates  the  whole  statement :  (sec.  8. 
p.  100.)  Unumquodque  vas  (i.  e.  anima)  secundum  mensuram  puritatis  su» 
Aut  im puritatis  locum,  vel  regionem,  vel  conditionem  nascendi  vel  explendi 
aliquid  in  hoc  mundo  accepit:  quse  omnia  Deus  usque  ad  minimum  virtute 
sapientise  suae  providens  ac  dignoscens,  moderamine  judicii  sui  sequissima  retrt- 
butione  universa  disponit,  quatenus  unicuique  pro  merito  vel  succurri  vel  con- 
suli  deberet.    Origen  explains  and  inculcates  this  opnion  often  and  largely; 
and  not  without  reason:  for  he  supposed   it  to  be  of  vast  importance,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice,  and  that  it  accounts  for  the  end- 
less diversities  which  exist  among  men  and  spirits.    The  souls,  distributed 
through  so  many  and  such  diversified  bodies,  do  not  change  their  essential 
nature;  and   of  course  they  retain  their  native  freedom  of  volition.     And 
although  they  can  not  use  their  free  will  for  good  with  the  same  success,  as 
they  did  in  their  celestial  state  when  disconnected  with  gross  matter,  yet  they 
[p.  615.]  are  not  by  any  means  so  oppressed  and  fettered  by  their  bodies  as  to 
be  unable,  if  they  would  but  exert  their  rational  powers,  to  improve  slowly 
their  condition,  and  gradually  to  recover  their  former  beauty.    Therefore  such 
souls  as  exert  their  native  powers,  and  by  contemplation  and  other  means  sever 
themselves  from  the  imagination  and  senses  and  from  the  concupiscence  gene- 
rated by  the  body,  are  thereby  gradually  purified ;  and,  on  becoming  released 
from  their  bodies,  they  are  again  elevated  to  their  former  state.     Yet  they  do 
not  recover  their  primitive  felicity,  at  once  and  in  a  moment,  but  they  pass,  by 
a  slow  process,  through  various  changes  up  to  God.     And  the  souls  which  ne- 
glect this  duty,  will  either  migrate  into  other  bodies,  or  will  be  subjected  to 
some  harsher  modes  of  purgation,  until  they  shall  repent  and  begin  to  exert 
their  liberty  for  good.     And  when  all  souls  shall  have  returned  to  their  primi- 
tive state  and  to  God,  then  this  material  world  will  be  dissolved.     But  because, 
from  their  very  nature^  souls  can  never  lose  their  free  will,  nor,  consequently, 
the  power  of  abusing  their  freedom,  the  very  souls  that  have  overcome  the  evils 
of  this  life,  as  well  as  others,  miiy  and  will  again  depart  from  duty  and  from  God, 
and  then  again  deserve  punishment     And  whenever  their  number  ^hall  be 
sufticiently  large,  God   must  again  create  bodies  and  out  of  them  frame  a  new 
world  in  which  he  can  punish  the  violators  of  his  eternal  law,  each  according 
to  his  merits  and  the  magnitude  of  his  offence.     And  of  this  successive  rise  oi 
worlds,  there  will  be  no  end  ;  because  the  liberty  of  the  will,  which   naturally 
belongs  to  all  souls,  prevents  their  ever  arriving  at  an  unchangeable  constancy 
in  good.     To  judge  correctly  of  the  theology,  which  Origen  based  on  this  plii- 
losophy.  we  must  keep  in  view  his  two  preceptors,  Clement^  of  Alexandria,  and 
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Ammimius,    The  former  of  these,  as  we  have  already  shown,  held  philosophy 
in  very  high  estimation ;  and  he  maintained  thnt  philosophy  correctly  under- 
stood, and  freed  from  the  false  notions  of  the  sects,  does  not  disagree  with  the 
religion  of  Christ     The  latter,  Ammonius,  not  only   sought  to  reconcile  the 
Chrii^tisin  religion  with  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy,  but  he  also  believed,  as 
already  shown,  that  Christianity  could  be  reconciled  with  the  Pagan  religions, 
provided  they  were  rightly  explained  and  were  divested  of  the  fables  and  error 
brought  into  them  by  the  vulgar  and  by  the  priests.    Now  Origen,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  teachers,  regarded  philosophy  as  a  precious  gift  of  God ; 
and  lie  supposed  that  the  wisdom  proclaimed  by  Christ,  although  more  sublime 
and  perfect  than  philosophy,  was  nevertheless  based   upon  it;  and  that  all 
Christian  doctrines  might  be  explained  and  vindicated  by  philosophy.    Indeed, 
it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  he  coincided  with  Ammonius  in  the  belief  that 
the  popular  religions,  if  their  fables  and  superstition  were  excluded,  might  in 
a  measure  be  combined  with  Christianity.    In  order  to  reconcile  the  worship 
of  one  God,  which  Christianity  requires,  with  paying  homage  to  many  gods, 
Ammonias  assumed,  that  God  had  committed  the  administration  and  [p.  616.] 
gOTemment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  universe  to  demons  of  great  power  and 
virtue ;  and  that  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  some  honor  and  public  reve- 
rence be  paid  to  these  powerful  ministers  of  the  divine  Providence :  because 
God,  the  supreme  Lord,  is  honored  in  the  person  of  his  friends ;  just  as  the 
respect  paid  to  the  vicegerents  and  envoys  of  earthly  kings  and  princes,  re- 
doands  to  the  honor  of  the  kings  and  princes  whom  they  represent.    More- 
erer,  these  legates  and  ministers  of  God  have  the  power  of  conferring  benefits 
on  men,  such  as  health,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  fruitful  seasons,  and  all  the 
eomforts  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  power  in  various  ways  to 
bnn  those  who  despise  them.     And  hence,  the  interests  of  mankind  require, 
that  some  worship  should  be  paid  to  them ;  and  the  people  of  the  primitive 
ages  were  divinely  instructed  to  do  this;  but,  in  process  of  time,  a  depraved 
human  belief  converted  these  ministers  of  God  into  imaginary  deities,  and  in. 
troduced  numerous  errors  and  corrupt  rites,  and  even  caused  the  worship  of  the 
supreme  Being  to  become  almost  extinct  and  lost.    Now  if  these  faults  were 
corrected,  and  the  worship  of  the  demons  restored  to  its  pristine  simplicity, 
Uiere  would  be  nothing  to  forbid  men's  paying  supreme  homage  to  the  one  su- 
preme God,  and  at  the  same  time,  yielding  reverence  to  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  the  ancient  manner,  in  certain  places,  at  proper  times,  and  with  suitable 
rites.    And  to  these  views,  for  substance,  Origen  gave  assent.    He  believed, 
that  God  has  committed  the  care  and  government  of  the  several  provinces  of 
his  great  empire,  the  universe,  to  angels  of  different  orders,  who  are  the  guar- 
dians and  protectors  not  only  of  nations,  but  of  individual  men,  and  also  of  ani- 
mals, the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.    Whether  prayers  and  worship  phould  be  of- 
fered to  these  angels,  he  does  not  explicitly  state,  in  any  of  his  works  thnt  have 
reached  us :  and  yet,  in  a  few  passages,  he  docs  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
leaned  much  towards  an  opinion  but  little  diverse  from  that  of  Ammonius 
above  stated,  respecting  the  union  of  the  worship  of  cne  God  with  the  worship 
of  demons.    Sec  Haet*a  Origenianay  Lib.  ii.  p.  89. 
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Origen's  idea  of  the  relation  and  connexion  between  Christianity  and  philo* 
Bophy,  may  be  learned  distinctly  from  two  passages  in  his  writings  still  preserv- 
ed. The  first  passage  is  in  his  Philocaliaj  taken  from  his  epistle  to  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neocsesarca,  and  exhibited  in  the  edition  of  hia  works 
by  Charles  de  la  Rue,  tom.  i.  p.  30.  Here  Origen  asserts,  that  philosophy  is  as 
important  to  Christian  theology,  as  geometry,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  as- 
tronomy are  to  philosophy:       'O^-lg  faTl  fiXo^ofotv  ralUs  irtfl  yi<o/ntrf(as its 

This,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  true  philosophy,  or  philosophy  purified  from 
the  corruptions  and  figments  of  the  sects :  and  such  he  believed  to  be  the  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  learned  from  Ammonius,  after  correcting  it  in  a  few  points 
[p.  617.]  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Christianity.  Therefore,  as  astronomy, 
geometry,  music,  and  the  other  sciences  are  useful  to  a  philosopher  for  sharpen- 
ing his  acumen,  strengthening  his  reasoning  powers,  and  enabling  him  to  com- 
prehend and  arrange  more  perfectly  the  precepts  of  philosophy ;  so,  he  sup- 
posed, philoi^ophy  is  useful  to  a  theologian,  as  helping  him  to  acquire  just 
views  of  Christian  doctrines  and  to  give  just  expositions  of  them.  In  the  other 
passage,  (which  is  in  his  xv.  Homily  on  Genesis,  sec.  3.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  98.)  he 
discourses  more  at  large,  and  not  only  of  what  he  considered  the  true  philoso- 
phy, but  also  of  the  current  philosophy  of  the  d:iy,  whether  true  or  false.  He 
first  lays  down  this  proposition  :  Philosophia  ncque  in  omnibus  legi  Dei  con- 
traria  est,  neque  in  omnibus  consona:  and  he  then  explains  both  parts  of  the 
proposition,  adducing  examples  for  illustration.  On  the  agreement  of  philoso- 
phy with  the  divine  law,  he  says :  Multi  enim  philosophorum  unum  esse  Deum, 
qui  cuneta  ereaverit,  scribunt.  In  hoc  consenliunt  legi  Dei.  Aliquanti  etiam 
hoc  addiderunt,  quod  Deus  cuneta  per  verbum  suum  et  fecerit  et  regat,  et  ver- 
bum  Dei  sit,  quo  cuneta  moderentur.  In  hoc  non  solum  legi,  sed  etiam  Evaii- 
geliis  consona  scribunt.  Moralis  vero  et  physicay  qua3  dicitur,  philosophia^ 
pxne  omnia  quae  nostra  sunt  sentiunt.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  points  of  dis. 
agreement  between  the  divine  law  and  philosophy,  tlius :  Dissident  vero  a  no- 
bis, cuna  Deo  dicunt  esse  materiam  coaetemam.  Dissident,  cum  Deum  negant 
curare  mortalia,  sed  providentiam  ejus  supra  lunaris  globi  spatia  cohiberi.  Dis- 
sident a  nobis,  cum  vitas  nascentium  ex  stellarum  cursibus  pendunt.  Dissi- 
dent, cum  sempiternum  dicunt  hune  mundum  et  nullo  fine  elaudendum.  Sed 
et  alia  plurima  sunt,  in  quibus  nobistum  vel  dissident  vel  concordant  These 
statements  of  Origen  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  consider  his  subdivisions 
of  philosophy ;  namely,  that  philosophy  was  commonly  divided  into  three  parts, 
logic,  physics  and  ethics,  or  into  rational,  natural  and  moral.  Therefore,  as  he 
most  explicitly  affirms,  that  the  philosophers  agree  perfectly  witli  the  Christians 
in  physics  and  ethics,  or  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  disagreement  between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
lated to  logic  or  rational  philosophy.  But  his  rational  philosophy  is  not  that 
which  we  understand  by  the  term ;  but  it  is  ontoUgy,  or  our  pneumatoh^, 
cosmogony,  and  natural  theology,  as  is  manifest  from  the  examples  he  adduces. 
This  his  rational  philosophy,  as  taught  by  the  philosophical  sects,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  in  many  tilings  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion:  but  il 
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freed  from  the  errors  and  false  opinions  of  tlie  sects,  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  tmth,  it  would  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  And  this 
true  rational  philosophy,  he  believed  to  be  that  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Aromonius.  This  was  the  philosophy,  which  he  wished  to  associate 
with  Christian  truth,  and  to  produce  a  system  embracing  both. 

How  large  a  place  in  theology,  Origen  would  allow  to  what  he  [p.  618.] 
ftccounted  true  philosophy,  and  by  what  laws  he  would  combine  them  together, 
we  are  now  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  he  affirmed,  that  all  the  things  which 
must  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  arc  most  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tores :  and  these  things,  he  would  have  men  simply  believe  without  subjecting 
them  at  all  to  the  dominion  of  philosophy.  Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  de  Principiis  (sec.  3.  p.  47.)  he  says :  Illud  autem  scire  oportet,  quoniam 
■mcti  Apostoli  fidem  Christi  praedicantes,  de  quibusdam  quidem  qusecunque 
necessaria  (adsalutcm)  crediderunt,  omnibus  etiam  his  quipigriores  erga  inqui- 
■tioncm  divinae  scientis  videbantur,  manifesiissime  tradiderunt  And  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  supposed  were  taught  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  Bible, 
tnd  which  should  be  received  without  dubitation  or  criticism,  he  made  out  a 
Bort  of  catilogue.  It  is  this :  (I)  There  is  one  God,  the  author  and  creator  of 
ill  things.  (II)  In  these  last  days,  this  God  hath  sent  Christ  to  call  first  the  Jews, 
and  then  other  nations.  (Ill)  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Father,  anterior  to  the 
creation  (ante  omnem  creaturam),  and  was  the  minister  of  the  Father  in  the  crea- 
tion of  all  things.  (IV)  The  same  Christ,  although  he  was  God,  was  made  man, 
and  became  incarnate ;  and  being  made  man,  he  remained  God  as  he  was  before ; 
he  truly  suffered,  truly  died,  and  truly  rose  again.  (V)  In  honor  and  dignity, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  associate  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (VI)  Every  soul 
possesses  reason,  and  free  volition  and  choice ;  and,  when  removed  from  the 
body,  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  its  deserts.  (VIT)  Our  bodies 
will  be  raised  in  a  state  highly  improved.  (VIII)  A  devil  and  his  angels 
exist;  and  they  strive  to  immerse  men  in  sins.  (IX)  This  world  will  hereafter 
be  dissolved.  (X)  The  holy  Scriptures  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  they  have  a  twofold  sense,  the  one  obvious,  the  other  latent.  (XI)  There 
are  good  angels  and  powers,  which  minister  to  the  salvation  of  men.  These, 
he  says,  arc  specimens  (swedes)  of  the  things  that  are  manifestly  inculcated  in 
the  Apostolic  annunciation.  This  language  seems  to  imply,  that  Origen  did 
not  aim  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  doctrines,  clearly  taught  in 
the  Bible  and  necessary  to  be  known,  but  only  to  give  a  specimen  ofsuch  a  col- 
lection.    Yet  of  this  I  am  not  entirely  certain,  and  I  leave  others  to  decide. 

But  the  inspired  men,  by  whom  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are  stated 
so  intelligibly  to  all,  have  left  other  truths  in  some  obscurity.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  not  clearly  stated  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  truths  which 
they  require  us  to  believe :  that  is,  they  have  not  shown  us  how  the  revealed 
truths  they  teach  stand  related  to  the  first  principles  of  truth  and  reason. 
And  again,  the  things  themselves,  they  have  indeed  stated  clearly  enough ;  but 
of  the  howj  why  and  wherefore  they  are  so,  they  are  silent.  And  here  the  in- 
dustry of  wise  and  perspicacious  christians  may  find  employment ;  first,  in 
fiearching  out  and  demonstrating,  by  the  aids  of  philosophy,  the  grounds  and 
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Oriffcn's  idea  of  the  relation  and  co:. 
Bophy,  may  bo  learned  distinctly  from  f  v 
ed.    The  first  passage  is  in  his  Phih- 
Tlmuniaturgns,  bishop  of  Neocassjirc:], ; 
by  Charles  de  la  Rue,  torn.  i.  p.  30.     I ! 
important  to  Cliristiim  theology,  as  '•■ 
tronomy  are  to  philosophy:     'Oti^  '^ 

a-VvtfiQ-uv   9t\oTofia,  Towd-'  i^wy  <"lTr..r 

This  he  siiys,  in  reference  to  the  f'- 
Uie  corruptions  and  figments  of  th. 
sopiiy  wliich  ho  had  learned  from   ' 
[p.  G17.]  to  make  it  harmonize  v 
geometry,  music,  and  the  otlier  -'  ' 
ing  his  acumen,  strengthenmjr  I'' 
preiiend  and  arrange  more  porf- 
posed,  philosophy  is  useful  to 
views  of  Christian  doctrines  on. 
passage,  (which  is  in  his  xv.  » 
discourses  more  at  large,  an«l  • 


.*. 


;  and  secondly,  in  determin- 
wAs  and  relatioris  of   the 
_  V*ewOrigen*s  views:   hut 

..^  3  ai  work  de  Princijnis,  he  says : 
^_^  i>*)IO  ab  his  inquirendam,  «jui 
jr^  £  wipue  sennonis,  sripiontia*  et 
^^  mssn  pereepissent.      Here  we  are 
3t3rs»  become  more  clear.     A«r.iin 
sxTtXi  quomndo  autem,  nut  unde 
astx  posteria  8ui^s  qui  aniutores 
2  ,{00  iiigenii  sui  fruclum  osteii- 
ti  recipiendara  sapient iam  piw- 
?>2;  and  Origen  himsulf  afftjrda 
r^  »  exist,  and  will  af.  a  certain 
iipft'ssly  atlirmed  in  Scripture, 
vill  be  destroyed,  w 


^  J.  cr  £  am  u»  aesiroyeu,  we  are  very 
""  ^^  i  ^np  to  be  investigated  by  tlio  aid 
^^^^pjftA  »  ^^^^*  ^ut  the  cjiuses  of  tlieir 

'" ^  astfore  must  be  inquired  alter. 

phy,  but  also  of  the  current  «  "  ^^^^  a  5«.  proceeded  from  the  Father,  the 
first  lays  down  this  propu.»*i»"'  ^  ,  »«  *f  the  procession,  they  do  not 
traria  est,  nequo  in  oninibu«  '^^^  jMfrr>  decemitnr,  utrum  (Spiritus  S.) 
proposition,  adducing  exainr*      ,.^-.'«  ?*  »bendu8  sit,  nee  ne.    Scd  inqui- 

'  * ?  ^  «  **  wiptura  et  sagaci  perquisitiono 

"* \,*  ^  -"^^  •"  ^^^  existences,  and  also  the 

^"*,  «k{svao  has  read  the  Bible  will  deny. 

"****.  m.  i*c  "^em  sint,  aut  quomodo  sint,,  non 

» iitf  seeks  for  knowledge,  must  labor 


phy  with  the  divine  law,  h* 
qui  cuneta  oreaverit,  sij; 
hoc  addiderunt,  quod  Dc  i 
bum  Dei  sit,  quo  cumi.!  . 
geliis  consona   serilni  .. 
pa»ne  omnia  qua;  uo'!... 
agrpfmcnt  between  !'■ 
bis,  cum  Deo  dicunt  ,    .. 
curare  mortaliii,  seil 

sident  a  nobis,  iiiin    _^ 

dent,  cum  seuipitei' 

et  alia  plurima  sun:        —. 

statements  of  Orii-"! 

of  philosophy ;  n;\* 

ht^ic,  physics  and 

most  explicitly  all 

in  physics  ant  I  ♦•! 

whole  disagivfu.         .-..-? 

lated  to  logic  «-r 

which  we  uiiii.'i 

costno^nny,  ai  li 

This  iiin  raSiiMi.. 

ing  to  his  jui!:^ 


*- 


.  ,  ji  moced,  that  both  here  and  elsewhere 
"     ^^cr^  *"*  °^*  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
;^  3J,  ^-^but  as  it  were  give  us  intimations 
^  ^  ^  '/nw  of  the  things,  they  are  wholly 
"^^j^^f^  If  ••=*  ^^^  ®^  philosophy,  to  explore  the 
,   43tr  •^''^  ^°  ^""g  J»to  the  light  what 
a^— »w  not,  in  all  cases,  the  same  tisk  to 
,  ^TSrWiX.    Those  who  labor  to  explain  the 
^^-s,  rt'-j»  Bible,  must  not  only  call  phiIo>o. 
j,-.v.'v  i^^^  ^^'  ****^  arcane  senses  of  Holy 
Je»«i  *-***  "'^*'  ^"^'®'  ^^  ^^*®  words,  phrases, 
. .. -?*  ''**\;,j..,£«s»p'H^'  ®P^"*  ^^^  concealed  the  iu- 
^  .    ■  - '    '  '"^"^,^  re, »  be  himself  expresses  it,  that  in  the 
_  .^— '**\_^^_^atf  f^?^*^"**  of  the  words,)  there  was 
^^  .,  ^    -  "^''^^^riL^  *n*e.)  and  that  this  soul  exhibits,  to 
**         -  -^  ^  ,^,^     1  mirror,  the  causes,  connections,  and 
*  -  iu««  »i*dom.    In  this  he  trod  in  the  path  of 


» 
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P7bi2o  Judsns;  whom  he* — following  the  example  and  authority  of  Clement^  hia 
priH.-eptor^ — regarded  as  the  wisest   of  all   explorers  of  the   true   sense   of 
fltfrilitare,  and  therefore  followed  as  his  guide. — But  when  the  nu)des,  or  formB 
of  the  things  are  to^  examined,  the  philosophic  theologian  need  not  resort  to 
tbe  sacred  Scriptures;  because,  as  they  say  nothing  of  the  modes  of  things,  he 
Boat  trust  and  follow  his  own  ingenuity  and  the  dictates  of  philosophy.  A  pas- 
sage already  cited  is  applicable  here;  but  I  will  adduce  another,  equally  expli- 
cit* and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Origen's  system.    He  says, 
(p.  49) :  Oportet  igitur,  velut  elementis  ac  fundamentis  hujui^modi  uti  secun- 
dum mandatiim  quod  dicit:  lUuminale  vobis  lumen  scientioi  (Hosea,  x.  12,  Sep- 
tnag.)  omnem,  qui  cupit  seriem  quamdam  et  corpus  ex  horum  omnium  ratione 
peifieeie,  nt  manifestis  et  necessariis  assertionibus  de  singulis,  quibusque  quid 
Mt  in  vero  rimetur  et  unum  (ut  diximus)  corpus  efficiat  exeroplis  et  affirmationi- 
bas,  yel  hia  qnas  in  Sanctis  Scripturis  invenerit  (i.  e.,  he  who  would  combine 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  from  both  frame  one  system,  must  endeavor  to 
aaeertain  the  gronnds  and  reasons  of  the  doctrines,  by  examining  into  the  arcane 
Kioe  of  the  sacred  books,)  vel  quas  ex  consequentiae  ipsius  indagine  ac  recti 
tenore  repererit,  (L  e.  but  if  the  mode  is  the  thing  sought  for,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tares  say  nothing,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  and  define  it  in  accordance 
vith  (tenore  recii)  the  dictates  of  philosophy.) — These  statements  may  enable 
as  to  understand  why  Origen,  in  explaining  religious  truths,  generally  betakes 
Unuelf  first  to  reason  and  philosophy,  and  then  recurs  to  the  sacred  oracles, 
to  elucidate  by  them  his  explanations,  and  to  confirm  his  conjectures  by  some 
omilitade ;  bat  sometimes,  without  consulting  the  Scriptures  at  all,  he  makes 
philosophy  his  sole  guide.    The  former  is  his  course,  when  he  supposes  the  in- 
qoiry  relates  to  the  causes  of  things ;  and  the  latter  when  the  modes  or  forms 
are  discussed.    Yet  as  these  two  things  are  intimately  connected  and  often 
nueely  separable,  he  not  unfrequently  confounds  them,  and  but  seldom  discri- 
miDates  accurately  between  them. 

The  labor  of  inyestigating  the  causes  or  reasons  of  the  revealed  truths  and 
doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  is  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  the 
labor  of  exploring  and  defining  the  modes  or  forms  of  holy  things.  Because, 
for  the  former,  the  illumination  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  necessary ;  and 
none  can  sncceed  in  it,  (as  he  says,)  **  except  those  who  have  acquired  the  more 
excellent  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  especially,  have  obtained,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  language,  of  wisdom*  and  of  knowledge."  This  he  re- 
peats often,  both  in  his  work  do  Principiis  and  elsewhere,  declaring  [p.  621.] 
that  they  only  are  competent  to  this  work  whom  God  deems  worthy  of  his  spe- 
cial friendship.  He  says,  repeatedly :  Certius  sciunt,  qui  Dei  per  Christum  et 
Spirttom  Sanctum  amici  sunt.  The  full  force  of  his  declarations  can  be  under- 
stood by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians. It  was  an  established  opinion  among  them,  one  that  prevailed  long  be- 
fore the  times  of  Origen,  that  the  proper  and  natural  sense  of  the  words  of  the 
Bible  is  obvious  to  all  readers  who  are  not  heedless  and  stupid ;  but  that  what 
Origen  calls  spirtialem  inleUigentiam — the  remote  sense,  or  that  latent  under 
the  words  and  things,— is  manifest  only  to  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
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struets  and  illuminate?.    And  thiH  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  confen  tk 
power  of  discovering  the  mysteries  hidden  in  the  Mcred  booka^  thmf  called  At 
gift  of  wisdttm  and  knowledge ;  and  of  this  gift  they  understood  SL  Paul  to  qicak, 
1  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  *^For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  (rcfto); 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  (yvw^-fwO  ^y  the  same  Spirit.''    And  benei 
they  were  accustomed  to  use  the  word  knowledge  (ywtjirti)  to  designate  tht 
mystical  sense  of  the  Bible.    See  Jo.  Em.  Grabe's  SpiciL  Pair,  et  Hsretieoi^ 
Saec.  L  p.  328 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  learned  on  the  Epistle  of  Bamaba*^  \  6L 
Now,  as  Origen  believed,  that  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  o^- 
not  indeed  by  the  words  but  by  the  things  which  the  words  indicate,  not  openly 
but  covertly,  by  allegories  and  enigmas — how  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cbiii^ 
tianity  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  with  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  it  wm 
natural  for  him  to  assert,  that  divine  assistance  is  necessary  for  drawing  tint 
nut  out  of  its  envelope. — The  other  task,  that  of  exploring  the  modes  of  thingib 
was  less  difficult ;  because,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  true  philosophy,  it 
required  only  an  earnest  application  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.    And 
hence,  us  rational  truth  and  revealed  or  heavenly  truth  do  not  disagree,  a  saga- 
cious man,  possessing  sound  reason,  can  easily  discover  their  agreemcnL    Yet 
he  does  not  deny,  but  declares  often  and  in  various  terms,  that  as  divine  things 
are  more  sublime  and  excellent  than  human,  great  care  is  necessary  lest  we 
misjudge  in  such  matters ;  and  that  some  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  es 
difficult,  that  they  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  adequately  explained  by  human 
phrases  and  analogies.    Of  this  nature,  he  gravely  tells  us,  is  the  doctrine  ^ 
tlie  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  which,  though  ho  explains  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  yet  he  bids  his  hearers  remember,  can  never  be 
fully  explained.    Of  this  doctrine  he  says  (de  Principp.  L.  iL  c.  6.  }  3.  p.  90): 
**  I  suppose  that  it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  even  the  holy  Apostles ; 
nay,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  tliis  sacrament  exceeds  all  created  intelligence 
among  the  Angels." — From  these  statements,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  cause 
of  the  great  modesty  and  timidity  which  Origen  exhibits  in  his  exposition  of 
many  topics  in  theology.    He  supposed  no  one,  unless  having  familiar  inter- 
[p.  622.]  course  with  God,  and  receiving  the  gift  cf  wisdom  and  knowledge^  could 
successfully  explore  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  Bible ;  but  whether  he  himself 
had  obtained  this  gift  from  God,  he  dared  not  decide.    He  therefore  always  ap- 
proached this  species  of  discussion  with  timidity,  and  he  left  it  timidly  ;  he 
almost  never  affirmed  positively,  that  he  had  ascertained  the  true  import  of  the 
texts  he  discussed.    He  assumes  more  confidence,  indeed,  when  he  thinks  the 
coincidence  between  theology  and  philosophy  to  be  manifest ;  and  he  seems, 
sometimes,  to  know  and    be  positive,  rather  than  diffidently  to   utter  his 
opinions.    Yet,  as  he  fully  believed  that  many  things  in  theology  are  beyond 
human  comprehension,  he  seldom  discusses  what  we  call  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, in  a  manner  that  would  imply  the  impossibility  that  anything  more  satis- 
factory can  be  said  of  them.    On  the  contrary,  he  almost  invariably  declares 
himself  ready  to  change  his  opinion,  if  any  friend  of  God  can  offer  more  correct 
views  of  the  subject. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  what  nature  and  magnitude  wers 
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those  offences  of  Origen  against  Christianity,  wnieh  occasioned  so  much  con- 
troversy during  so  many  ages.    They  all  originated  from  this  one  principle, 
which  he  regarded  as  beyond  all  controversy,  ihcU  such  (xffinily  and  congruUy 
exist  between  Christianity  and  human  reason^  iheU  not  only  the  grounds  but  alsc 
the  forms  of  all  Christian  doctrines  may  be  explained  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy* 
Yet  this  error,  though  not  small,  might  be  considered  only  a  slight  stuiu  upon 
that  holy  and  extraordinary  roan,  if  it  had  not  been  carried  beyond  mere  specu- 
lation.   But  he  recommended  to  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  to  carry  what  he 
taught  into  use  and  general  practice ;  and  ho  prescribed  for  their  guidance  the 
following  maxim :    That  it  is  vastly  important  to  the  honor  and  advanta^^e  of 
Christianity^  that  all  its  doctrines  be  traced  back  to  the  sources  of  all  truth,  or  be 
tiujutn  to  flow  from  the  principles  of  philosophy;  and  consequently^  that  a  Chris- 
tian theologian  should  exert  his  ingenuity  and  industry  primarily^  to  demonstrate 
Ike  harmony  between  religion  and  reasim^or  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  tauglit  in 
(k  Scriptures  biU  what  is  founded  in  reason.    He  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  fol- 
lowed this  his  precept  with  some  degree  of  moderation  and  prudence :  but  by 
hjiiig  down  this  principle,  and  also  by  his  example,  he  gave  to  the  more  daring 
ample  power  and  licence  to  do  violence  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  strangely  pervert 
the  plainest  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  so  tliat  they  might  appear  in  harmony  with  a 
tme  or  false  philosophy.   His  direction  to  make  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  might 
ieem  to  eonnteract  the  evil,  but,  in  reality,  it  increased  and  amplified  it    For, 
by  teaeMug  that  the  philosophical  reasons  of  all  the  Christian  doctrines  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  narration  and  sentences  of  the  Bible,  and  should  be  drawn  forth 
by  art  and  ingenuity,  he  prompted  the  indiscreet  and  those  of  exuberant  imagi- 
nations, as  it  were,  to  put  out  the  light  of  revelation,  or  obscure  its  simple  wis- 
dom, by  their  childish  and  silly  allegories. — The  foundation  of  all  his  faults 
was,  that  he  fully  believed  nothing  to  be  more  true  and  certain  than  [p.  623.J 
what  the  philosophy  he  received  from  Ammonias  taught  him  respecting  God, 
the  world,  souls,  demons,  &c. ;  and  therefore  he  in  a  measure  recast  and  re- 
modelled the  doctrines  of  Christ,  after  the  pattern  of  that  philosophy,  doing  it 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  modestly  and  hesitatingly,  but  sometimes  quite 
lK>ldly,  and  in  a  style  somewhat  authoritative. 

The  entire  system  of  philosophical  religion  which  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Origen,  no  one  has  fully  delineated :  nor  was  Origen  uniform  and  consistent  in 
his  statements  of  it ;  for  he  discards  at  one  time  what  he  aflirms  at  another.  A 
large  part  of  his  system,  however,  will  be  obvious  to  one  who  considers  what 
we  have  already  said  of  his  philosophy,  and  especially  what  he  held  respecting 
the  origination  of  all  things  from  God,  the  free-will  of  souls,  their  transgressing 
in  their  primitive  state,  and  before  their  union  with  bodies,  and  other  kindred 
subjects ;  for,  while  he  was  undecided  on  many  other  topics,  on  these  he  had  no 
doubts ;  and  therefore  he  constantly  applied  these  views  to  the  explication  of 
the  Christian  doctrines. — Specimens  of  his  opinions  on  the  most  essential 
points  in  theology,  are  all  we  shall  present  for  the  gratification  of  those  wish- 
ing to  know  these  matters.  In  the  first  place,  he  supposed  that  all  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
might  be  easily  reconciled  with  his  philosophy.    For,  believing  that  all  things 
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eternally  emanated  from  the  divine  nature,  he  attributed  to  the  Son  and  to  t£t 
Holy  Spirit  the  highest  rank  among  these  emanations  from  the  divine  nat!i*«. 
And  he  always  and  uniformly  compares  their  origination  from  the  Father,  with 
the  efflux  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  sun;  and  teaches  that  these  solar  rays 
although  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sun  from  which  they  flow,  are  yet  only 
minute  particles  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  issuing  from  the  immense  mass ; 
and  that  they  sustain  the  same  relation  to  their  source,  as  small  streams  issuing 
from  great  lakes,  sustain  to  those  lakes.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  Father 
is  the  prime  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  Son  is  a  secondary  cause,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Father  created  the  world,  and  diffused  widely 
his  beneficence ;  just  as  a  cloud,  when  fecundated  by  the  sun's  rays,  scatters  and 
spreads  those  rays  over  the  earth.  In  evolving  and  expanding  this  doctrinet 
Origen  is  wonderfully  variable ;  so  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  come  very  near 
the  views  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  at  other  times  to  incline  towards  the  Sabellians, 
and  at  times  to  agree  with  the  Arians.  If  we  would  judge  him  correctly  and 
fairly,  we  must,  I  think,  keep  in  view  his  first  or  fundamental  principles. — ^Ori- 
gen  finds  greater  difficulty  when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  with  his  philosophy 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
For  he  thought  it  utterly  impossible  that  God,  a  being  entirely  separate  from 
matter,  should  ever  assume  a  body,  or  be  willing  to  associate  himself  with  mat* 
ter.  He  expressly  tells  us,  (de  Princip.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  90.) :  Non  enim  possibile 
erat  Dei  naturam  corpori  sine  mediatore  miaceri.  That  is,  the  divine  nature,  being 
[p.  624.]  generically  a  different  substance  from  matter,  the  two  substances  cannot 
possibly  be  commingled.  To  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  yet  exclude  from 
the  divine  nature  all  propension  towards  a  body  or  matter,  he  conceived  that 
God  did  not  receive  the  man,  but  the  man  received  God.  Yet  not  the  whole 
man  did  so,  but  only  the  soiU,  the  principal  part  of  man.  That  soul,  which  mi- 
grated into  the  body  of  Christ  and  inhabited  it,  exerted  more  perfectly  than  all 
the  souls  which  emanated  from  God,  its  free-will,  in  the  wisest  and  best  man- 
ner, in  its  primitive  state,  and  expended  all  its  energies  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  first  emanation  from  the  divine  nature.  This  persever- 
ing and  most  intense  consideration  or  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  procured  for  this  soul  the  privilege  that  it  received  the  entire  Word  of 
God  into  itself,  or  itself  passed  entire  into  the  Son  of  God,  (it  is  uncertain 
which,)  and  thus  it  became  one  person  with  the  Son  of  God.  Hear  his  own 
statement,  (de  Princip.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  90.)  :  Cum  pro  liberi  arbitrii  facultate  varie- 
tas  unumquemque  ac  diveritas  animorum  habuisset,  ut  alius  ardentiore,  alius 
tenuiore  et  exiliore  erga  auctorcm  suum  amore  teneretur,  ilia  anima,  de  qua 
dixit  Jesus:  quia  nemo  auferet  a  me  animam  meam  (Joh.  x.  18,)  ab  initio 
creaturs  et  deinceps  inseparabiliter  ei  atque  indissociabiliter  inhaerens,  utpote 
sapientiffi  et  verbo  Dei  et  veritati  ac  luci  verse,  et  tota  totum  recipiens,  atque  in 
ejus  lucem  splendoremquo  ipsa  ccdens,  facta  est  cum  ipso  principaliter  unus 

spiritus. Unus  spiritus  esse  cum  Deo  cui  magis  convenit,  quam  huic  animn 

qu8s  se  ita  Deo  per  dilectionem  junxit,  ut  cum  eo  unus  spiritus  merito  dicatun 
What  Origen  here  asserts  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  appears  to  us  as  a  mere  as- 
sumption ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  accordant  both  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
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Qw dedaratioiw  of  Scripture.    By  reason,  he  thus  supports  his  opinion:  No 
tMK  can  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  God,  unless  he  merits  it.    Because  God, 
being  most  wise  and  righteous,  can  do  nothing  inconsiderntely  or  without  good 
VBasoo.    And  therefore  he  must  distribute  both  happiness  and  misery,  accord- 
ing to  tiic  merits  of  tliose  who  are  susceptible  of  them.    Hence  it  foilows,  that 
this  Bopreme  felieity  which  the  soul  of  Christ  received,  was  conferred  upon  it, 
•olely  because  of  its  merits.    And  if  so,  then  it  folIowH  that  this  soul  excelled 
■II  others  in  its  love  to  God,  and  in  consequence  of  this  love,  became  united  to 
the  Son  of  God. — As  for  scriptural  evidence,  he  supposed  the  words  of  David, 
Pft.  x\v,  8*.   [The  eceptrc  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre,]  were  especially 
&?orab)e  to  his  opinion :  and  with  that  text,  he  connected  otliers  l>oth  from  the 
Old  TcstsBent  and  the  New. — By  means  of  this  union  of  the  soul  of  Christ 
with  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  it  became  possible  for  God  to  be  united  to  a  hu- 
Bun  body:  not  indeed  directly,  and  by  itself,  but  indirectly,  through  the  soul 
is  which  he  was  united.    For,  according  to  OrigenV  views,  every  finite  spirit 
isdothed  with  a  tenuous  body  or  a  subtile  kind  of  matter,  which  subtile  mat- 
ter, wiihovt  any  difficulty,  can  coalesce  with  the  grosser  kind  of  matter  of  which 
oar  bodies  are  oomposed.    And  in  a  finite  spirit,  like  the  soul,  the  de^re  [p.  625.] 
ttaj  arise  for  greater  hapinness ;  and  consequently,  also  a  wish  to  possess  a  body. 
He  0iys:  Hac  ergo  substantia  animie  inter  Deum  carncmque  roediante,  (non 
mm  poosibile  erat  Dei  naturam  corpori  sine  mediatore  misceri)  nascitur  Deus 
fasao,  iila  substantia  media  existente,  cui  utique  contra  naturam  non  erat  cor- 
pos  assBBiere.    Sed  neque  rursos  anima  ilia,  utpote  substantia  rationabilis, 
contra  naturam  habnit  capcre  Deum,  in  quern,  uti  superius  diximus,  velnt  in 
^erbiin  ot  sapientiam  et  veritatem  tota  jam  cesserat.    Unde  et  mcrito  etiam  ipsa 
cam  ea,quain  assamserat,  carne,  Dei  filius,  et  Dei  virtus,  Christus  et  sapientia  ap- 
pdatmr :  et  rarsnra  Dei  6Uns,  per  quem  omnia  creata  sunt,  Jesus  Christus  et  filius 
homims  nominatar. — But  if  these  things  were  so,  then  most  assuredly  the  Son 
^GM  did  not  connect  himself  with  human  flesh ;  but  it  was  the  sotd  of  Christ 
tliat  beeaae  incarnate.    Nor  did  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  though  dwelling  in 
a  body,  hare  any  intercourse  with  that  body,  (according  to  Origen,  that  was 
hnposMble,)  bot  only  the  soul  with  which  the  Word  had  some  affinity,  commu- 
nicated with  the  body :  that  is,  the  soul,  having  so  coalesced  with  the  Son  of 
God  as  to  be  one  spirit,  governed  the  body,  and  so  regulated  all  its  movements 
that  they  could  not  swerve  from  the  rule  of  rectitude  and  duty.    Moreover,  the 
moMnsr  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this  earth  and  of  the  incarna- 
tioo,  was  not  in  God,  in  his  good  will  towards  mankind ;  but  it  was  in  the  soul 
of  Jesus  Christ.    For  this  soul  first  perseveringly  longed  after  communion  with 
the  Woid  or  Son  of  Grod,  and,  by  the  right  use  of  its  freedom  of  choice,  ob- 
tidned  it ;  and  afterwards,  it  desired  to  be  joined  with  matter  or  to  a  body,  which, 
seeording  to  Origen,  the  divine  nature  never  could  desire.    And,  therefore,  in 
this  whole  matter,  the  Son  of  God  had  no  concern,  except  that  he  became 
united  with  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  then  permitted  that  soul  to  follow  its  wishes 
and  inclinations. 

As  to  the  object  nnd  consequences  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  to  our 
world>  and  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  Origen  nowhere  fully  and  explicitly 

12 
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stntes  his  views ;  but  thnt  his  opinions  on  tliis  subject  were  very  different  from 
those  of  modern  Christians,  nnd  from  the  faith  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  his 
philosophical  notions  respecting  the  soul  and  olher  matters,  will  not  allow  us  to 
doubt.  And  in  various  passages  he  does  not  disguise  the  fact,  although  he  may 
seem  to  take  much  pains  not  to  let  his  hearers  fully  understand  him.  One 
thing  indeed  he  often  states,  namely,  thnt  Christ  by  his  death  made  atonement, 
not  for  the  sins  committed  by  souls  in  their  primitive  state  before  they  inha- 
bited bodies,  but  for  their  sins  in  the  body ;  and  so  far  his  opinions  do  not 
differ  from  the  common  views  of  Christians.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  if  we 
carefully  weigh  what  he  abundantly  inculcates.  I  will  not  dwell  on  his  belieft 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  a  reference  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
stars,  and  to  demons  and  angels;  for,  while  his  philosophy  taught  him  that 
sinning  souls  inhabited  not  only  human  bodies,  but  likewise  other  material 
[p.  626.]  objects,  and  also  the  demons,  both  those  wholly  depraved  and  those 
but  partially  bereft  of  their  native  beauty,  and  that  Christ  proffers  aid  to  all 
souls  estranged  from  God;  he  could  not  possibly  think  otherwise.  But^  what 
IS  vastly  more  important,  Origen  was — if  I  am  not  wholly  deceived — ignorant  of 
the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ*s  atonement,  or  he  did  not  hold  that  Christ.,  in 
our  stead,  paid  to  divine  justice  the  penalty  of  our  ill  deserts.  Nor  will  this 
appear  strange,  if  we  consider  that  he  denied  the  communion  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  or  what  we  call  the  hifpastalic  union ;  and  that  he  held,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  that  only  the  soxd  of  Christ  was  connected  with  the  Word  or  Son 
of  God ;  from  which  it  must  indubitably  follow,  that  the  pangs  and  death  of 
Chrisf  s  body  were  only  those  of  the  man  Christ,  and  not  also  of  God  joined 
with  human  nature ;  and  that  the  blood  which  Christ  shed  was  only  the  blood  of 
a  man,  and  not  the  blood  of  God ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  Christ,  not  as 
both  God  AND  man  but  only  as  a  man,  expiated  the  sins  of  mankind.  And  if 
this  be  admitted,  all  that  we  teach  respecting  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ 
falls  to  the  ground. — If  now  tlie  inquiry  be  raised,  in  what  manner  he  supposed 
the  death  of  Christ  to  take  away  the  sins  of  men  1  I  answer,  first :  he  is  no- 
where explicit  on  this  subject  Yet  I  will  add,  that  he  seems  to  have  held,  that 
the  effusion  of  Chrisi's  blood  was  sufficient  to  purify  men  and  to  appease  divine 
justice.  He  has  a  long  passage  on  this  subject,  in  his  24th  Homily,  on  the  book 
of  Numbers, }  1.  (0pp.  tom.  iL  p.  362,  363.)  From  this  passage  his  views  are 
more  clearly  learned  than  from  any  others.  He  first  asserts :  Omne  peccatum  pro- 
pitiationem  requirere ;  propitiationem  autem  non  fieri,  nisi  per  hostinm,  id  est,  per 
sanguinem  victinuc  Deo  ohlatcc  ;  eaque  re  necessarium  fuisse,  ut  provideretur 
hostia  pro  peccatis  hominum.  All  this  seems  well  enough;  but  what  he  goes  on  to 
say,  and  the  inferences  he  makes,  clearly  show,  that  he  attached  to  this  language 
a  very  different  meaning  from  that  common  among  Christians.  For  he  asserts  that 
the  blood  of  any  righteous  person  can  expiate  the  sins  of  a  portion  of  mankind; 
and  especially  if  the  righteous  person,  at  the  time  he  dies  and  pours  out  his 
blood,  prays  God  to  pardon  those  for  whom  he  dies.  Between  the  sucrifice  of 
Christ  and  those  which  holy  and  righteous  men,  such  as  Paul,  Ab«?l,  and  others, 
present  to  God  by  their  death,  there  are  two  points  of  difference,  viz. :  first,  tlie 
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■erifiee  cf  Christ  was  universal,  or  extended  to  the  whole  humnn  race,  while 
those  of  other  righteoas  persons  can  benefit  only  a  portion  of  mankind  before 
God ;  secondly,  the  blood  of  righteous  men  derives  its  efficacy  chieHy  from  the 
pr:iyer3  of  those  men ;  while  Christ,  being  God,  can  remit  sins,  solely  by  his 
power,  on  account  of  his  death :  Vide  ergo,  ne  forte  sicut  Dominus  et  Salvator 
nodefv  qnni  agnus  ad  occisionem  ductus  et  in  socrificium  altaris  oblatus,  pecca^ 
torom  remiasionem  universo  prsstitit  mundo :  ita  fortasse  (a  modest  [p.  627.] 
statement,  as  usnal  with  him,  but  in  accordance  with  his  real  belief,  as  the  whole 
cootczt  shows,)  et  csteroram  sanctorum  ao  justorum  sanguis,  qui  effusus  est  a 
languiiie  Abel  just!  usque  ad  sanguinem  Zachariae  prophets,  alterius  quidem 
aangois  sicat  vitulae,  alterius  sicut  hirci,  aut  caprse  aut  alicujus  horum  fusus 
est  adexfnandum  pro  aliqua  parte  populum.  And  this,  he  thinks,  can  be  proved 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  For  while  the  law  required  various  kinds  of  animals, 
baibs,  calves,  goats,  &c^  to  be  immolated  to  God  for  sin,  Origen  supposed 
tbia  Iambs  to  be  emblems  of  Christ's  death,  but  that  the  other  animals  repre- 
sented the  deaths  of  holy  and  righteous  men.  Hear  him  explicitly  stating  this 
strange  doctrine:  Quod  si  agnus,  qui  ad  purificanduni  populum  datus  est,  ad 
personam  Domini  et  Salvatoris  nostri  refertur,  consequens  videtur,  quod  etiam 
cetera  animalia,  quae  eisdem  purificativis  usibus  deputata  sunt,  referri  dibeant 
shniliter  ad  aliquas  pcrsonas,  quae  purificationis  aliquid  humane  generi  confe- 
nmt  And  he  repeats  the  same  thing  a  little  after,  adding  that  perhaps  also 
some  of  the  angels  and  celestial  spirits  may  offer  themselves  to  God,  as  victims 
to  expbtc  the  sins  of  men:  Sic  ergo  fortassis  et  si  quis  angelorum,  coclestium- 
qae  virtnturo,  aut  si  quis  justorum  hominum,  vel  etiam  sanctorum  prophetarum 
atqne  apostolorum,  qui  enixius  interveniat  (i.  e.  precetur)  pro  pccnatis  hominum, 
hie  pro  repropitiatione  divina,  velut  aries,  aut  vitulus,  aut  hircus  oblatus  esse  in 
sacrificium  ob  pnrificationem  populo  impetrandam  accipi  potest.  After  elucidat- 
ing this  subject  by  the  example  of  Paul,  whoso  language  (in  Rom.  ix.  3, 1  could 
wish  myself  accursed,  &c. ;  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6, 1  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
Sue)  he  cites  in  confirmation ;  and  after  fully  explaining  his  views,  he  returns 
to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  its  difference  from  human  victims, 
and  tells  us:  Talis  heec  fuit  (Christi)  hostia  ut  una  sola  sufiiceret  pro  totius 
mnndi  salute ;  acieri  enim  precibus  pecccUay  hie  solus  poleMale  dimisiL  Strikingly 
coincident  herewith  are  his  remarks  concerning  martyrs  and  their  blood,  in  his 
Exhortaiio  ad  Marlyrium,  neiir  the  end :  Forte,  quemadniodum  nos  pretioso 
Christi  sanguine  redempti  sumus;  ita  et  quidnm  pretioso  martyrum  sanguine 

redimuntur:  ovratg   tw    T*f*(<a   iitxari    Tw?    fxafrvpcjv  dyopaa-^na-ovrai    rirtf 

Origen  did  not  suppose,  und,  for  various  reasons,  ho  could  not  suppose,  that 
those  holy  and  righteous  men,  the  martyrs,  who  (as  he  believed,)  expiated  the 
■ins  of  some  men  by  their  death  or  blood,  were,  either  by  God  or  by  tiieir  own 
act,  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  persons  whose  sins  they  expiated,  and  so 
endured  the  penalties  due  to  God  for  other  men*s  sins;  and  therefore,  neither  did 
be  believe  that  Christ — whose  death  he  regarded  as  not  in  itself  difl'ering  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  holy  and  righteous  persons — was  a  subsiilule  for  the  hu- 
man nice,  and  endured  our  penalties.  And,  consequently,  \vc  nuist  [p.  C*28.] 
believe  that  Origen  thought  the  mere  blood  of  an  innocent  person  could,  of 
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itself,  move  God  to  pardon  sinners;  and  that,  for  the  remission  of  slnsidirin 
justice  does  not  require  the  penalties  of  them  to  be  endured,  oilher  by  Hb/t^ 
laterH  of  the  law  or  by  their  substitutes. 

What  we  most  religiously  believe,  namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  latiifiBd 
the  divine  law  in  our  steady  and,  by  his  most  perfect  obedience,  merited  for  vt 
title  to  eternal  life, — all  this  was  alien  from  the  philosophical  religion  of  Orisai 
According  to  his  belief,  there  resides  in  tiic  minds  of  all  men  a  free  viij,  a  itt> 
tive  power  of  obeying  the  divine  commands,  which,  when  excited  by  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  and  aided  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  so  eoi- 
trol  and  govern  all  the  movements  and  actions  of  the  man,  as  to  make  thoN 
actions  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  divine  will.    Nor  can  God, — as  Origoi 
clearly  states  in  several  places, — bestow  the  rewards  of  law,  or  the  forfeited 
eternal  felicity,  upon  any  souls  except  the  meritorious;  that  Is,  such  as  exert 
wisely  and  properly  their  innate  liberty.    For  as  souls,  by  the  depraved  use  of 
tlieir  liberty,  have  deservedly  lost  their  happiness  and  been  thrust  into  thets 
human  bodies,  so  also,  by  their  own  merits,  and  not  by  those  of  another,  thcf 
must  return  to  God,  and  regain  their  lost  felicity. — ^I  need  not  proceed  further; 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  what  is  the  character  of  Origen*s  philosophical 
theology,  which  diflfcrcd  marvellously  from  that  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day.    Yet  if  any  are  desirous  of  examining  the  entire  system  of  this  celebrated 
man,  and  of  judging  correctly  of  the  controversies  of  so  many  great  men  respeeU 
ing  his  sentiments,  (which,  I  can  recognize  no  one  hitherto  as  doing,}  they 
must,  first  of  all,  inv.stigate,  methodically  digest,  and  intelligibly  explain  that 
philosophy  which  Origen  has  given  us  by  fragments  in  his  writings;  and  this 
being  done,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  they  labor  in  vain  who  would  per- 
suade us  that  Origen  had  the  same  views  of  religion  as  most  Christians  of  the 
present  day.    For  example :  distinguished  men  dispute,  with  great  earnestness) 
what  opinion  did  Origen  hold  in  regard  to  the  resurrection^  or  tlie  return  of 
souls  to  their  bodies;  and  some  accuse,  and  some  defend  him.    I  confess  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  opinion ;  for  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  he  is  variable 
and  inconstant  in  the  exposition  of  his  views.    But  if  I  compare  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  philosophical  precepts,  I  readily  see  that 
he  must  have  viewed  the  subject  differently  from  us.    For  while  he  places  the 
whole  of  man  in  his  soul^  and  regards  the  concrete  visible  body,  in  which  the 
soul  lodges,  as  no  part  of  human  nature,  but  only  the  penitentiary  or  prison  of 
the  soul,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  suppose  a  soul,  at  the  end  of  its  pe- 
riod of  exile,  and  when  purged  from  its  sins,  would  again  become  coupled  with 
its  body. — ^There  is  another  thing  generally  overlooked  bv  the  disputants  con- 
cerning Origen,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  their  discussions.  As  Origen 
held  to  a  two-fold  religion,  the  one  popular  and  the  other  philosophical; 
[p.  629.]  so  he  treated  religion  in  a  two-fold  manner,  sometimes  in  a  popular 
way  and  sometimes  philosophically.     Now,  those  who  overlook  this  fact  may 
often  suppose  him  to  disagree  with  himself,  while,  in  reality,  ho  is  entirely  con- 
sistent ;  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  endless  disputes  respecting  his  theology. 
They  who  plead  his  cause  and  defend  his  reputation,  cite  the  passages  in  which 
he  explains  religious  subjects  as  he  would  have  them  stated  to  the  common 
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people;  and  because,  in  these  pnssflge»,  he  states  divine  truths  ju^t  ns  the 
flbiptores  and  the  common  prc.iehers  of  Christianity  do,  they  think  his  bolder 
and  more  artificial  statements  should  be  amended  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
former;  and  they  err  greatly  by  confounding^  his  exterior  doctrines,  snitcd  to 
eommon  apprehenMon,  with  his  interior  expositions,  which  he  intended  only  for 
the  earn  of  lenmed  men.  And  those  who  accuse  him  of  errors,  nrgue  from  the 
pmtges  in  which  he  explains  and  accounts  for  the  Christian  docti-incs  on  the 
^oeiples  of  philosophy.  This  they  have  a  right  to  do ;  yet  they  fall  into  two 
nktakea :  Firsts  they  conclude  from  these  passages  that  Origen  drew  away 
Christians  from  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  earlier  times,  and  plunged 
Ihem  ID  a  aea  of  empty  speculation ;  which  was  but  partially  true.  For  he  did 
BOtain  to  overthrow  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  previous  ages,  which 
he fatoiself  taught  and  recommended;  but  he  wished  the  supervisors  and  doctors 
if  the  Christian  charch  to  have  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  to  bo  able, 
when  oeeasion  reqnired  it^  to  explain  rationally  that  simple  religion.  Secondly: 
ttej  suppose  that  the  real  views  and  opinions  of  Origen  on  religious  subji^cts 
■ty  be  learned  from  the  passages  mentioned ;  which  is  sometimes  actually 
the  ease,  bat  not  alway&  For  he  often  gives  us  his  conjectures,  rather  than  his 
fxed  opinions ;  and  in  several  passages  he  proposes  different  opinions  on  the 
auK  safaject  One  thing  indeed  clearly  appeai-s ;  on  many  subjects  he  thought 
tterendy  from  other  Christians ;  and  the  philosophy  which  he  followed  obliged 
Mm  to  think  differently;  but  how  he  thought,  is  not,  in  many  cases,  equally 
dear;  and,  not  nnfreqaently,  he  did  not  know  himself  how  he  ought  to  think. 

§  XXVin.  OrigCD's  allefirorical  expositions.  Origen's  new  me- 
thod of  explaining  and  illustrating  religious  truths  by  means  of 
pbilosophy,  required  also  a  new  method  of  expounding  the  sacred 
Scriptorea.  For,  meeting  with  many  things  in  the  Scriptures 
repugnant  to  the  decisions  of  his  philosophy,  he  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  devise  some  method  of  removing  this  disagreement. 
And  as  it  would  add  confirmation  to  his  opinions,  if  he  could 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  some  plausible  way  was  to  be  devised  which  [p.  G30.] 
should  make  his  speculations  appear  to  be  taught  in  the  holy  ora- 
des.  Therefore,  taking  up  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes,  which  also  he  had  learned  from  his  preceptor,  Cle- 
ment, namely,  that  of  a  double  sense  in  holy  Scripture,  he  am- 
plified and  adorned  it  so  ingeniously  that  it  afForded  him  am- 
ple means  of  bending  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  suit  his  purpose, 
and  eliminating  from  the  Bible  whatever  was  repugnant  to  his 
fiivorite  opinion8.(*)  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  same 
Origen, — who  had  oflFered  so  much  violence  to  the  sacred  books, 
and  almost  subverted  their  true  meaning, — resolutely  undertook 
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and  most  patiently  accomplished  an  incredible  labor  in  aid  of 
those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  literal  sense  of  scripture,  and 
thus  produced  an  enduring  monument  of  his  industry,  in  what 
is  called  his  Hexapla,  And  so,  frequently,  those  who  disagree 
with  every  body,  also  disagree  with  themselves ;  and  having 
magnificently  extolled  something,  are  found  tacitly  disapproving 
and  censuring  it.(') 

(1)  Tbose  who  wish  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  Origen,  represent  him  as 
the  author  and  inventor  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures : 
and  they  uceount  it  one  of  his  principal  faults,  and  a  great  stain  upon  his  cha. 
racter.     His  patrons,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  Huet,  deny  that  he  was 
the  author  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  ;  and  they  demonstrate  that  not  only 
Jews,  but  Christians  also,  before  the  days  of  Origen,  recommended  the  study 
of  allegories,  both  by  precept  and  by  their  example :  and  they  are  angry  at  the 
ancient  and  modern  assailants  of  Origen,  who  criminate  him  for  following  the 
example  of  ins  precursorn;  which  was  only  a  minor  fault,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing much  rebuke.    In  my  opinion,  both  his  accusers  and  his  vindicators  go  too 
far.    It  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews,  and  among  them  the  Pharisees  especiaHy 
and  Esscnes,  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  believed  that  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  besides  the  sense  which  is  obvious  to  the  reader,  there  is  another  more 
remote  and  recondite,  concealed  under   the  words  of  Scripture.    And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Aristobulus,  and  others,  and  especially  that  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian Jew,  Philoy  m;)ny  of  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us, — did  labor 
to  deduce  and  to  confirm  the  precepts  of  the  philosophy  they  embraced,  from 
and  by  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.    And,  finally,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  mode  of  explaining  the  holy  Scriptures  was  much  approved  and  practised  by 
the  Christian  teachers,  before  Oiigen  was  born  ;  and  those  masters  of  the  Alex- 
[p.  631.]  nndrian  school,  Pajita:nus  and  Clement^  (the  latter,  Origen's  preceptor) 
did  tread  in  the  steps  of  Philo;  and  they  taught  their  disciples,  according  to 
his  example,  to  believe  that  the  elements  of  all  philosophical  truth  are  interwo- 
ven into  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the  sacred  books.    Origen  therefore  had 
for  his  precursors  many  men  of  liigh  character ;  and  he  was  not  the  first  who 
brought  into  the  church  the  study  of  either  sacred  allegories  in  general  or  phi- 
losophical allegories  in  particular.     And  this  conduces  not  a  little  to  diminish 
his  fiiull.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  keep  himself 
within  the  bounds  which  his  precursors  had  placed  around  this  thing ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberties  than  the  Christian  doctors  before  hira 
had  deemed  allowable.    This  he  himself  testifies.     For  he   stjites  repeatedly, 
that  he  had  incurred  the  odium  of  many  by  his  mysticiil  interpretations,  and 
that  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  dignity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.     In  his 
Uiirteenth  Homily  on  Genesis,  sec.  3.  (Opp,  tom.  ii.  p.  96.)   he  maintains  that 
Isaac, — who  digged  the  wells  which  the  Philistines  filled  up,  (Gen.  xxvi.  15.)— 
was  an  emblem  of  those  interpreters  who  pass  by  the  literal  meaning  and 
seiirch  for  arcane  senses  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  the  Philistines  repre- 
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Knted  the  persons  who  will  never  go  beyond  the  historic  sense  of  scripture. 
Qui  sunt  isti,  (Philistini)  qui  terra  putcos  replent  ?    IIH  sine  dubio,  qui  in  lege 
terrenam  ct  camalem  intelligentiam  ponunl,  et  spiritalern  nc  roysticum  elaudunt, 
vt  neque  ipsi  bibant,  neque  alios  bibere  permittant.    From  this  exposition  he 
tikes  occasion   to  inveigh  severely  against  those  who  condemned  his  allegori- 
cal interpretationH.    Unnsquisque  nostrum,  qui  verbum  Dei  ministrat,  putcum 
ibdit,  et  oquam  vivam  qoaerit,  ex  qua  reficiat  auditores.    Si  ergo  incipiam  et 
ego  vetemm  dicta  discutere  et  sensum  in  eis  quaerere  spiritalern,  si  conatus  fuero 
Tfrlamen  legis  amovcre,  et  ostendere  allegorica  esse  quas  scripta  sunt,  fodio  qui- 
dem  pqteos,  scd  statim  mihi  roovebunt  calumnias  amici  litters  et  insidiabuntur 
Bihi,  inimieittas  continno  et  persecutiones  pnrabunt^  veritatem  ncgantes  stare 
poftse  super  tennam.     (By  terram,  he  means  the  literal  sense,)     Scd  nos  si  Isaac 
paeri  Konms,  puteos  aqnie  vivae  diligamus  et  fontes,  a  litigiosis  ct  calnmniuto- 
ribas  rtcedamus,  et  relinquamus  cos  in  term,  (i.  e.  in  the  literal  sense^)  qunm 
£I]gant     Nos  vero  nnnquam  cessemus  puteos  aquae  vivae  fodiendo.     (L  e.  will 
ne^erceasie  to  follow  after  allegories.) — A  patfisnge  not  unlike  this  occurs  in  his 
Ktenih  Homily  on  Levit.  sec.  4.  p.  223,  224.  where  he  enters  upon  a  diifcussion 
iSKpecting  clean  and  unclean  animals  and  meats,  with  great  caution,  not  to 
afford  weapons  to  his  opposcrs.     De  cibis  qui  per  umbram  dicuntur,  ascenda- 
iBDsad  eos,  qui  per  spiritum  veri  suntcibi.    Sed  ad  haec  investiganda  scripturaB 
divinae  testimoniis  indigemus,  ne  quis  putet^  (amant  enim  homines  exncuere  liu- 
gU9  suae  at  gladium)  ne  quis,  inquani,  putet,  quod  ego  vim  f;iciam  script uris 
dinniai,et  ea,qu«  de  animalibus  in  lege  referuntur,ad  homines  trnham,  [p.  632.] 
et  de  hooiinibu<«  haec  dicta  esse  confingam.     Fortassis  enim  dicat  quis  auditO" 
mm:  cur  vim  facis  Scripturac?    Animalia  dicuntur,  animaiia  Intel ligantur. — 
How  came  it,  I  ask,  tliat  Origcn,  by  searching  for  mystical  senses  of  f-cripture, 
Incurred  odium  in  an  nge  when  all  the  Christian  doctor»<,  either  wholly  over- 
looking or  but  slightly  regarding  the  literal  sense,  fondly  pursued  allegories? 
Beyond  a  doubt  it  must  have  arisen  from  this,  that  Origcn  introduced  many  in- 
DO\'ations  into  this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  gave  new  and  unheard  of  rules 
concerning  it.    Certainly,  he  would  have  had  no  enemies,  if  he   had  merely 
affirmed,  what  no  one  then  called  in  question,  that  in  addition  to  the  sense 
which  the  icordsof  Si-ripture  convey,  another  sense  latent  in  the  things  describ- 
ed, is  to  be  diligenily  sought  fr)r.    This  will  be  manifest^  if  we  consider  who 
were  the  men  that  inveighed  so  bitterly  against  0rigcn*8  allegories  after  he  was 
dead :  I  refer  to  Eustalius,  EpiphaniuSj  Jerome,  Avgustine,  and  many  others. 
All  these  were  themselves  AllegoristSy  if  I  may  use  that  term ;  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  condemned  any  man,  as  a  great  errorist,  who  should  have  dared 
to  impugn  the  arcane  sense  of  Scripture,  or  to  censure  the  deriving  both  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  and  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  from  the  narratives 
and  laws  confciined  in  the  Bible.    There  must,  therefore,  neces^iarily,  have  been 
something  rew  and  unusual  in  Origon*s  exegetics,  which  appeared  to  them  per- 
nicious and  very  dangerous.    Otherwise,  they  would  have  regarded  his  system 
of  interpretation  as  beautiful  and  perfectly  correct. 

These  things  being  so,  it  was  not  altogether  wrong  to  call  Origen  the  atu 
&ar  of  Uie  allegoric  interpretations :  and  it  becomes  an  important  inquiry,  what 
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were  tliosp.  additions  made  by  him  to  the  doi'.trine  of  ailefl^ories,  which  ether 
believers  in  n  double  sense  of  w-ripture  deemed  altogether  inadmissible.  The 
first,  and  chief  was  that  he  pronounced  a  great  part  of  the  wiered  books  to  be 
void  of  meaning  if  tiiken  literally,  and  that  only  the  things  indicjited  by  tho 
words  were  the  signs  and  emblems  of  Hgher  objects.  The  Christens  who  had 
previously  followed  after  mystic  interpretations,  let  the  truth  of  the  saered 
narratives  and  the  proper  sen^^eof  the  divine  laws  and  precepts  remain  iti  full 
force ;  but  he  turned  much  of  the  saered  history  into  moral  fables,  and  no  small 
part  of  the  divine  precepts  into  more  allegoric**.  I  woald  not  s:iy,  that  this  cor- 
rupt mode  of  interpretation  nriginafed  with  Origen;  I  suppose  rither,  that  be- 
fore him,  some  among  the  Jews  rejected  the  grammatical  sense  of  their  la^r, 
and  followed  only  a  moral  and  bidden  sense  of  it.  For  I  perceive  that  PhUoyin 
his  book  de  Migrations  Altraliami,  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  460.  ed  Angl.) — ^notwithstand- 
ing he  himself  sometimes  seems  to  disregard  almost  wholly  the  literal  sense^ 
yet  severely  censures  a  certain  class  of  men,  who  entirely  disregarded  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  held  only  to  a  mystical  interpretation  of  them :  for  example,  tliey 
believed  that  all  Moses'  injunctions  concerning  circumcision,  should  be  under* 
stood  of  the  excision  of  our  lusts  and  passions;  and  under  this  eover,  they 
[p.  633.]  spumed  the  letter  of  the  law  :  but  Pkito  admonishes  them,  distinctly, 
that  the  mystic;il  interpretation  of  the  law  should  be  so  pursued,  as  to  leave  in- 
violate the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  literal  import  of  the  word.     He  says  ; 

*K/||  ylj^  AfA-forifiOf  iiri/uiXii&Mrai,  {«r««'iws  r%  rtHf  dpafdv  dx^t^trrifas  *i»  rafJtlmt  reSv 
favtgwv  driiriXMTrov.  Theyovght  to  regard  b*ith,  searching  critically  fur  the  mni'npp0- 
rent  (the  remote  sense),  and  preserving  the  manifest  unassaikd.  Of  the  Therapeuta 
I  say  nothing;  because,  what  Philo  tells  us  of  their  allegories,  in  hi^book  de  Vita 
Thenreticaj  doen  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  justify  a  positive 
decision  that  they  rejected  the  literal  import  of  the  law.  But  among  Christians, 
there  were  none,  before  Origen,  who  adopted  the  opinion  that  many  parts  of  the 
scriptures  were  destitute  of  any  literal  meaning.  And  hence  it  was,  that  when 
Origen  ventured  boldly  to  assert  this  doctrine,  very  many  resisted  it,  and  very 
justly  feared,  that  the  truth  and  authority  of  religion  itself  would  be  much  en- 
dangered, if  the  people  were  told  that  many  things  narrated  in  the  Bible  never 
took*place,  and  that  many  things  were  commanded  which  must  be  understood 
far  otherwise  than  the  words  indicated.  And  it  appears  strange,  that  a  man 
of  so  much  discernment  should  not  see,  that  those  very  heretics,  the  Gnostics, 
for  instance,  whom  he  sought  to  confute  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  might 
very  conveniently  use  it  for  overthrowing  the  entire  history  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  the  truth  of  which  they  denied.  But  I  suspect,  that  Origen  be- 
came accustomed  to  this  bold  e.xegesis,  in  the  same  sc'hool  in  which  he  Icnmed 
philosophy.  For,  those  well  informed  on  the  subject,  know  that  all  the  disci- 
plea  of  Amnwnius  interpreted  Horner^  Jiesir)d,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  pa- 
gan deities,  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  which  Origen  taught  his  followers  to 
interpret  a  large  part  of  the  Bible.  Nearly  allied  to  this  first  fault,  was  another; 
namely,  that  he  lauded  immoderately  the  recondite  and  mystical  sense  of  scrip- 
ture,  and  unreasonably  depreciated  the  grammatical  or  historical  sense.  The 
latter  he  compared  to  earth,  mud,  the  body,  and  other  things  of  little  value; 
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but  the  former  he  compared  to  the  sool,  heaven,  gold,  and  the  most  precious 
oljeciH.  By  »aeh  representations  he  induced  the  expositors  of  scripnirc,  to 
think  little  abont  the  literal  sense  of  pnKsages,  and  to  run  enthusiastically  after 
the  sublioier  interpretations.  It  was  very  different  with  the  other  Chri^^tian 
doctors  who  possessed  good  sense.  Although  they  hi^;hly  valued  the  mystical 
•enm-,  yet  they  placed  an  equal  value  on  the  gmmmatical  :ind  histuric:il :  nay, 
they  Diade  the  latter  the  foundation  and  basis  of  the  former:  whence  it  would 
fbliuw,  ttiat  no  inquiry  after  the  arcane  and  moral  sense  should  be  made,  until 
tile  iitenl  meaning  is  carefully  and  accurately  ascert:iined.  As  the  stability 
tod  aotbority  of  the  Christian  religion  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  history  given 
tR  in  the  Bible,  and  as  tlie  true  forms  and  grounds  both  of  its  doctrines  and 
prfcepls  are  to  be  learned  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  of  scripture  ;  it 
iiiiinnifeflt,  that  this  religion  is  equally  harmed,  by  him  who  makes  no  [p.  G34.] 
aecoont  of  the  literal  sense,  and  by  him  who  considers  the  words  to  have  no 
■caning. 

Again,  it  was  indeed  not  altogether  a  new  thing,  and  yet  it  was  a  thing  un- 
ma!  and  offensive  to  many,  that  Origen  sought  to  derive  from  the  scriptures 
Vf  means  of  allegories,  that  philosophy  which  he  had  embraced  ;  aiid  that  he 
WHeved,  the  philosophical  gronnds  of  the  Christian  doctrines  were  exhibited, 
fhoQgfa  somewhat  obscurely,  by  the  sacred  writers.  Those  who,  up  to  that 
Ifane,  had  sooght  for  allegories  in  the  scriptures,  had  found  there  only  religious 
ornered  allegories;  L  e.  such  as  referred  to  Christ,  to  Antichrist,  to  the  state 
•fthe  chnrch,  and  to  the  duties  of  Christians ;  but  Origen,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Pkilo  Jadseus,  whom  he  was  taught  by  his  master  Clement  to  follow  as 
a  guide,  endeavored  to  make  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  teach  the  dogmas  of  the 
philosophers.  And  this  was  the  more  offensive  to  Christians  because  many  of 
tbem  still  continued  to  regard  philosophy  as  a  pestilent  thing,  and  to  be  for 
ever  kept  out  of  the  church.  Origen  was  led  into  this  fault,  not  merely  by  the 
eiample  of  Pkilo,  but  also  by  the  doctrine  of  his  preceptor,  AmmoniuSj  respect- 
ing the  harmony  between  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  adoption 
of  which  doctrine,  would  necessarily  lead  him  to  carry  philosophy  into  the  holy 
scriptures.  Among  the  dogmas  of  his  acquired  philosophy,  one  of  the  more 
considerable  was,  that  noted  one  of  the  Platonic  school  respecting  a  two-fold 
vorld,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  or  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a  corporeal  nnd  a 
q»iritual ;  and  of  the  correspondences  of  things  in  this  visible  world,  with  the 
things  of  the  invisible  or  conceived  vx)rld.  Considering  this  doctrine  as  most 
certain,  he  transferred  it  entire  to  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  therefore  he  affirm- 
ed, that  whatever  the  inspired  writers  tell  us  respecting  changes  and  mcur- 
lences  in  this  lower  and  visible  world,  relates  also  to  the  affairs  and  the  history 
of  the  upper  and  invisible  world.  Of  this  doctrine  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
But  it  being  then  altogether  novel  and  strange  to  the  ears  of  Christians,  it 
eould  not  foil  to  excite  great  complaints  among  those  attached  to  the  ancient 
Christian  simplicity. — Now,  as  all  the  opinions  we  have  mentioned,  were  dis- 
pleasing to  most  Christum  teachers,  so  the  rules  of  interpretation  introduced 
by  Origen  to  advance  them,  could  not  but  displease  many,  and  be  rejected  not 
only  as  novel,  but  ala^  as  injurious  to  the  scriptures  and  to  thiiir  author.    Be- 
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fore  the  times  ofOrigen,  the  investigation  of  scriptural  allegories  was  altoge- 
ther unsettled,  or  reguhitfd  by  almost  no  laws  or  fixed  principles.  And,  there- 
fore, when  he  attempted  to  subject  it  to  fixed  rules,  founded  on  his  own  opi- 
nions, he  might  be  accounted,  and  he  actually  was,  an  innov.-itor. 

As  to  the  causes  which  induced  Origen  to  amplify  and  to  systematize  the 
allegoric  mode  of  interpreting  scripture,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  much  was  due  to  the  excessively  fecund  genius  of  the  man,  to  the  custo- 
mary practice  among  the  Egyptians,  to  his  education,  to  the  instruction  of  his 
[p.  635.]  preceptors,  and  to  the  example  both  of  the  philosophers  whom  he 
admired,  and  of  the  Jews,  especially  Philo,  But  in  addition  to  these  external 
and  natural  causes,  as  they  mny  be  called,  there  were  others  onginating  from 
his  own  deliberate  judgment :  and  among  the  latter,  some  were  not  dishonora- 
ble, or  unworthy  of  a  religious  teacher  desirous  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. First,  he  hoped  that  the  Jews  would  more  readily  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  Christianity,  if  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  explained 
mystically  and  allegorical  ly.  For  he  supposed  certain  prophecies,  which,  if  con- 
strued literally,  would  not  refer  to  Christ,  were  an  obstacle  to  the  Jews'  em- 
bracing Christ;  but  that  if  these  prophecies  were  explained  mystically,  and  no 
regard  paid  to  the  literal  sense,  the  Jews  might  be  more  ready  to  believe  that 
all  that  the  ancient  prophets  foretold  concerning  the  Messiali  actually  referred 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Secondly,  he  supposed  that  the  class  of  heretics  cixWed 
Gnostics,  the  Basilidians,  the  Valentinians  and  others,  could  not  be  completely 
put  down  and  confuted,  except  by  the  admission  of  allegories  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. For  these  sects,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  supreme  God,  the  Father 
of  our  Saviour,  was  a  different  being  from  him  who  created  this  world  and 
caused  the  Old  Testament  to  be  written,  cited  many  passages  from  the  Mosaic 
laws,  from  the  writings  of  the  propiiets,  and  from  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  majesty  and  holiness 
of  tiic  supreme  God,  and  as  indicative  of  a  degree  of  weakness  and  wickedness. 
And  as  Origen  despaired  of  solving  these  objections,  he  thought  they  must  be 
avoided  by  resorting  to  allegories,  and  that  all  the  passages  with  which  the 
Gnostics  reproached  God  and  his  friends  and  ministers,  must  be  construed  in  a 
mystical  sense  worthy  of  the  divine  character.  These  two  reasons,  Origen 
himself  repeatedly  mentions  ;  and  especially  in  his  book  de  Principiis,  (Lib.  ii. 
c.  8.  p.  164.  &c.)  But  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  no  reasons  besides  these, 
his  system  of  interpretation  would  have  extended  to  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  scriptures;  and  it  would  not  have  greatly  offended  his  fellow  Christians. 
For  others  before  him,  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  allegories  as  their  castle.  There  were  therefore  other 
reasons  for  the  course  he  pursued,  and  reasons  of  a  more  exceptionable  charac- 
ter. Among  these  the  first  undoubtedly  was,  his  attachment  to  his  system  of 
philosophy.  For,  perceiving  that  many  of  the  facts  and  declarations  of  the  Bi- 
ble conflicted  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  some  means  of  escaping  their  force  ;  and  he  could  find  none  more 
easy  and  eflfectual  than  this  assumption :  Wh.itever  in  the  sacred  books  con- 
flicts with  my  philosophy,  must  not  be  taken  literally,  but  must  be  converted 
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into  allegory  Safely  posted  behind  this  rule,  he  could  eaBJl}*  resist  whatever 
the  seriptures  might  oppose  to  his  opinions,  and  whatever  the  [p.  636.] 
philosopherB  might  urge  against  Chri^stianity.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  liis 
book  against  Cdsus. — Kindred  with  this  was  another  renson,  derived  from  the 
harmony  between  Christianity  and  philosophy.  As  we  have  before  seen,  he 
believed  that  the  grounds  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  scriptures,  might  be 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  philosophy.  And  closely  connected  with  this 
opinion^  was  another,  namely,  that  the««e  philosophical  grounds  of  Christian 
doctrines,  were  all  taught  in  the  scriptures  not  indeed  explicitly,  but  with  some 
obscurity  and  as  it  were  covertly ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  be  di^^covered,  and 
drawn  forth  by  the  sagacious,  especially  by  those  whom  God  favon  with  the 
gift  of  language,  and  of  the  so-called  knowledge.  Having  assumed  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  add,  that  those  philosophical  grounds  of  Cliristinn  doctrines,  arc 
wrapt  op  in  figures,  images,  and  facts,  in  the  sacrt-d  volume :  for  if  we  adhere 
to  the  literal  meaning,  tliat  harmony  between  religion  and  philosophy  can  not 
be  found.  To  these  two  causes,  a  third  may  be  added;  nnmely,  that  Platonic 
dogma,  which  was  firmly  established  in  his  mind,  that  there  are  two  corres- 
ponding worlds,  this  visible  world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  corresponding  with 
it  an  upper  or  celestial  world.  And  this  dogma  led  him,  in  construing  tl:c  Bib- 
lical history  of  nations  and  countries  besides  the  literal  import  of  the  words 
which  refer  to  this  visible  world,  to  seek  for  another  meaning  applicnble  to  the 
world  above. — He  held  two  other  opinions,  both  false,  yet  in  his  view  unques- 
tionable. Firsts  that  it  was  greatly  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Christianity, 
that  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  its  source,  should  be  accounted  a  book  dif- 
fering  fundamentally  from  all  human  compositions,  one  full  of  various  and 
recondite  mvsteries.  And  that  if  God  is  to  be  considered  its  the  author  of  the 
book,  there  must  necessarily  be  and  appear  in  it,  a  portion,  an  effect,  or  some 
exhibition,  of  that  manifold  and  arcane  wisdom  which  is  in  God.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  frequently  expresses  himficlf  distinctly.  Thus  in  his  fifleenih  Homily 
on  Genesis,  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  1)9.)  he  says:  Observandum  est  nobis  scripturas 
sanetas  legentibus  -  -  -  -  scripturam  divinam  non  (ut  plurimis  videtur)  ineru- 
dito  et  agresti  sermone  compositam,  (i.  e.  not  in  the  manner  in  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another,)  sed  secundum  dis. 
ciplinam  divinae  eruditionis  (i.  e.  .<iapientise)  aptiitam,  neque  tantum  historicis 
narrationibuH,  quantum  rebus  et  seiisibus  mysticis  servientem.  His  first  Ho- 
mily on  Exod.  (0pp.  torn,  ii  p.  129.)  commences  thus:  Videtur  mihi  unusquis- 
que  sermo  divinae  scriptune  simiiis  esse  alicui  seminum,  cujns  natura  hacc  est, 
nt  cum  jactum  fuerit  in  terram,  regeneratum  in  ppicam,  vel  in  quamcunque 
aliam  sni  generis  speciem,  multipliciter  diffundatur,  et  tanto  cumulatius,  qnanto 
▼el  peritus  agricola  plus  seminibus  laboris  impenderit,  vel  bcneficium  terra) 
fcecondioris  indulserit  -  -  Ita  et  hie  sermo,  qui  nunc  nobis  ex  divinis  vohimi* 
nibus  recitatus  est,  si  peritum  inveniat  et  diligentem  colonum,  cum  primo  attacf u 
▼ideatur  exiguus  et  brevis,  utcoeperit  excoli  et  spiritnliter  tractari,crescit  [p.  637.] 
in  arborem,  in  ramos,  et  in  virgulta  diffunditur.  -  •  Unus  sermo  ex  his,  quae  reci- 
tata  sunt,  in  tantum  posset  longe,  lateque  ditfnndi,  si  tamen  et  auditorum  capa- 
citaa  sineret,  ut  vix  nobis  ad  explicandum  sufHe  iret  dies.    And,  (de  Principiis 
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L.  iv.  sec.  26.  p.  189.)  he  snys :  Ad  qunm  regulani  eliam  divinnruro  littcmnim 
iiitellijit'ntia  retinenda  est,  quo  K'ilicet  e«,  quae  dicnntur,  non  pro  viliiate  ser- 
xnonis,  bed  pro  divinitntcsiuicti  spiiitiis,qiiic:tBconscribi  inspir:ivit,ceiiseantur.— 
Secondly^  In  the  objectionn  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  there  are  not  a  few 
thin^rs  which  ean  in  no  way  be  fully  cleired  up  and  confuted,  unless  we  aban- 
don the  historical  and  grnmmnticjil  sense,  and  resort  to  allegories.  Exemplifi- 
cations will  be  given  hereafter.  Origen  was,  by  his  philosophy,  disiibled  for 
answering  satisfactorily  all  the  objections  nddnced  against  Christianity  by  the 
pngan  priests,  the  philosophers  and  the  Jews.  The  pious  man  could  have  done 
it  ea^'iiy,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  philosophise  in  a  more  libenil  manner  than 
the  precepts  of  his  masters  allowed.  And,  therefore,  to  maintiiin  tlie  honor  of 
that  religion  which  he  considered  equally  true  with  his  philosophy,  he  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Allegftrists ;  not  perceiving,  that  in  this  way  the  objections  of 
the  adversaries  were  not  confuted,  but  in  reality  were  only  eluded. 

Peter  Daniel  Huet  has  written  learnedly  on  Origen*s  doctrine  of  allegories 
in  his  Origeniana,  Lib.  ii.  Qusest  xiii.  p.  170. :  but  he  writes  confusedly,  and 
not  so  much  for  the  pnrpose  of  explaining  and  elucidating  the  subject,  as  for 
obscuring  it,  and  for  excusing  and  defending  its  author.  He  is  therefore  an 
nnsafe  guide  to  an  inquirer  on  this  subject  The  system  of  Origen  is  much 
better  stated  and  explained  by  a  learned  French  writer  whose  name  I  have  not 
learned,  in  a  French  work  entitled,  The  Liti'ral  and  the  Mystical  sense  of  holy 
Scripture,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Fathers.  Paris,  1727.  8vo.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  book;  but  Charles  de  la  Rue,  the  editor  of  Origen,  has 
given  a  lucid  epitome  of  it,  supported  by  citations  from  Origen,  in  his  Prefnce 
to  Origen's  Works,  vol.  ii. — I  will  attempt  to  state  Origen's  views,  more  pre- 
cisely than  learned  men  have  hitherto  done,  to  correct  their  mistakes,  to  sup- 
ply their  deficiencies,  and  to  exhibit  this  whole  system  of  biblical  interpreta^ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  most  correct  and  intelligible  manner 
wdthin  my  power. 

Origen's  doctrine  of  allegories  may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  parts;  the^rs^ 
embracing  his  opinions  respecting  the  different  senses  of  the  holy  scriptures; 
and  the  second,  containing  rules  for  distinguishing  the  different  senses  of  scrip- 
ture, nnd  for  determining  in  what  passages  the  literal  ser.se  must  be  abandoned, 
and  in  what  pass;iges  a  mystical  sense  may  be  coupled  with  the  literal  sense, 
[p.  638.]     The  Jirst  part  comprises  the  following  propositions. 

Prop.  I.  Holy  scripture  is  like  a  man.  As  a  man,  according  to  Plato,  con- 
sists of  three  pnrts, a  body,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  rational  soul;  so  also  the 
sacred  books  have  a  threefold  sense,  a  body  or  a  historicjil  and  grammatical 
sense,  a  soul  or  a  moral  sense,  and  lastly  a  spirit  or  a  mystical  and  epiiitual 
sense.  Origen's  Jifth  ffomily  on  Levit.  sec.  6.  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  209.): 
Tri))!icem  in  scripturis  divinis  intelligentis  inveniri  sepe  diximus  modum,  his- 
toricuni,  moralem,  ct  mysticum.  Unde  et  corpus  inesse  ei,  et  animam,  ne  spi- 
ritiim  intellcximuF.  De  Princii>iis  L.  iv.  .sec.  2.  (0pp.  tom.  I  p.  168.):  Sicut 
homo  constare  dieitur  ex  corpore  et  anima  et  spiritn  ;  iti  etiam  sancta  scrip- 
turn,  qnai  ad  hominum  s;ilutem  divina  Inrijitione  concesja  est.  Many  more  pa*. 
sagi's  might  be  adduced  from  his  writings ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
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Prep   II.  As  the  flesh  or  body  is  tlie  lowest  nnd  most  ignoble  pnrt  of  man ; 

ID  also  the  literal  ^en8e  of  scripture,  which  is  like  the.  body,  is  f.ir  below  or  infe- 

fiorto  the  moFal  and  the  mystical  senses.     And  us  the  body  often  iiiduceH  even 

pioDH  and  good  men  to  commit  sin ;  so  also  the  proper  sense  of  the  wordn  of 

■eripturfs  may  lead  incantious  readers  into  errors  and  faulta    Origen's  Slrtmiata 

lib.  X.  as  qooted  by  Jerome^  Lib.  iii.  Comm.  in  Gulatascap.  v.  (Hieronynii  Opp. 

torn,  i  p.  41.)  :  Non  valde  eos  juvat  Historiti  Scripture,  qui  sic  earn  inteiligunt, 

itiflcriptaest  Qois  enim  non  docebitur  servire  laxuria;,  et  forniaitionem  habere 

pro  Diliilo,  quam  Judam  ad  meretricem  le^erit  ingredientero,  et  Patriarchas  ha- 

boisse  multas  pariter  uzores?    Quomodo  non  ad  idololatrinm  provocabitur, 

<|iii  sangoinem  taurorum  et  ceteras  J^vitici  victimas  non  plus,  quam  quod  in 

litteni  aonat,  putaverit  indicare  ?  -  -  -    Haereses  quoque  mngis  de  carnali  scrip- 

tane  intelligentia,  quam  de  opere  carnis  nostras,  ut  plurimi  cestimont,    substit- 

fraot   Nee  non  invidiam  et  ebrietatem  per  legis  litteram  disci mus.    Jnebriatur 

Noe  post  diluvium,  et  Patriarehae  apud  fratrum  Joseph  in  ^pypto.    Sed 

Id  commesaationes  in  Regnomm  libro  scriptae  sunt.  -  -  -   Multorum   ergo 

Balorom  occasio  eat,  ai  quis  in  seripturse  came  permaneat.    Quae  qui  fecerent, 

ngnum  Dei  non  consequentur.    Quamobrem  spiritum  scripturas  fructusque 

qncramaa,  qui  non  dicuntur  esse  manifesti.  -  -  -  Quum  haec  nobis  aperta  fue- 

riiit»  rmLionabiliorem  habebimus  fidem,  (Origen  sought  after  a  rational  religion, 

L  e.  one  accordant  with  bis  philosophy,  which  he  deemed  to  be  accordant  with 

reisonO  ®^  correctos  mores  temperantia  comitabitur.    De  Principiis  L.  iv.  sec. 

8, 9.  p.  165.:  Simplicioros  nonnulli,  qui  se  do  ecelesia  esse  gloriantur  .  .  .  de 

Deo  aaspicantar,  quie  ne  de  homine  quidem  cnidelissimo  et  injustissimo  cogi- 

tare  fas  ait.     lis  autem  omnibus  nulla  falsarum  opinionum,  nulla  impietatis  et 

itolidorum  de  Deo  sermonum  caussa  esse  alia  videtur,  quam  scriptura  [p.  639.] 

Don  aecundam  aensum  spiritualem  intellecta.  Many  other  passages  might  easily 

be  collected. 

Prop,  III.  Yet  the  literal  sense  is  not  altogether  worthless ;  for  to  common 
people  and  the  more  ignorant,  it  may  be  of  use  to  lead  them  to  virtue  and  sal- 
vmtioo.  De  Princiyiis  L.  iv.  (sec.  12.  p.  169.)  :  Expositionem  litteralem  etiam 
per  se  ntilem  ease  posse,  testatur  eorum  multitude,  qui  ingenue  et  simpliuiter 
erediderunt.  (sec.  14.  p.  173.) :  Ipsum  quoque  spiritualium  indumentum,  id 
est,  quod  in  acriptaris  corporeum  est,  in  multis  non  est  inutile,  sed  multos  po« 
teat,  quantum  eapaces  surt,  meliores  efficere. 

Prop,  IV.  But  those  who  possess  a  little  more  wisdom  and  intelligence 
than  the  vulgar,  ought  to  seek  after  the  soul  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  passing 
beyond  their  body  or  literal  sense :  that  is,  they  should  search  for  the  moral 
sense,  which  accompanies  the  grammatical ;  or,  they  should  apply  all  they  read 
to  the  mind  and  its  moral  improvement. 

Prop,  K.  And  tl  ^  who  have  attained  to  perfection,  or  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  piety,  flhoulo  MAcend  higher  still,  and  pry  with  all  their  might  into  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  books,  or  into  their  spirilval  and  mystical  sense.  These  two 
last  precepts,  and  also  the  one  preceding,  are  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
following  passage,  {De  Principiis  L.  iv.  sec.  2.  p.  168.):  Tripliciter  ergo  des- 
cdhcre  oportet  in  animaaua  unumquemque  divinarum  intelligentiam  litteraium, 
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id  est,  (1)  ut  simpliciorcs  quique  oedificentur  nb  ipso^  ut  ita  dixerinii  carpmt 
scripturarum  :  sic  enim  appellamaii  commoncm  istum  et  histonalem  intellee* 
toni:  (3)  si  qui  vero  aliquantum  jiim  proficere  coeperunt,  et  possunt  amplius  ali- 
qiiid  intueri,  ab  ipsa  scriptura  anima  aedificentur.  (3)  Qui  vero  perfecti  sunt, 
ni  tales  ab  ipsa  spirituali  lege,  quae  umbrAm  hubet  futuroram  boDonim,  tan« 
quam  a  spirilu  aedificcntar.  These  are  the  rules  which  Origen  invariably  fol- 
lows in  his  Commentaries  and  Homilies  on  the  sacred  books,  yet  extant  He 
either  wholly  omiU,  or  but  slightly  touches  on  the  historical  or  literal  sense, 
and  hastens  on  to  the  moral  or  mystical  senses  almost  as  soon  as  he  names  the 
passages. 

Prop,  VL  The  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures  consists,  partly,  in  doctrinal  in- 
structions, respecting  those  exercises  or  changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind  of  which 
both  good  and  bad  men  may  be  the  subjects ;  and  partly  in  precepts,  by  which 
both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  life  of  a  Christian  man  should  be  governed. 
Origcn  nowhere  defines,  (so  far  as  I  know,)  what  he  means  by  the  moral  sense 
of  Scripture:  but  the  correctness  of  the  defim'tion  above  given  Is  demonstrable 
from  the  numberless  examples  of  this  sense  which  he  adduces.  Thus  Mosee 
tells  us,  (Exod.  i.  6,  7.)  that  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Children  of  Israel 
multiplied  exceedingly  in  Egypt  And  to  this  statement  Origen  attaches  a  mo* 
ral  sensef  (First  Homily  on  Exod.  \  4.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  131.) :  In  te  si  moriator 
Joseph,  id  est,  si  mortificationom  Christi  in  corpore  tuo  suscipias  et  mortifices 
membra  tua  poccato  (so  in  the  printed  copies;  but  I  think  it  should  read 
[p.  640.]  peccatif)  tunc  in  te  muUiplicabuntur  filii  Israel.  Filii  vero  Israel  sensus 
boni  et  spirituales  accipiuntur.  Si  ergo  sensus  carnis  mortificentur,  sensus  spi. 
ritUH  crcscunt  et  quotidie  cmorientibus  in  te  vitiis,  virtutum  numcrus  augetur. 
So  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  the  midwives  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  chil- 
dren,  but  to  let  the  females  live.  (Exod.  i.  15,  16.)  And,  according  to  Origen, 
(Homil.  ii.  in  Exod.  }  1.  p.  133.)  the  edict  of  Pharaoh  contained  this  moral 
sense :  Princeps  hujus  mundi  seu  cacodaemon  vult  sensum  rationabilem,  qui 
potest  coelestia  sapere,  necare ;  quaecunque  vero  carnis  sunt  vivere,  et  quae  ad 
materiara  pertinent  corporalem  augeri.  Cum  ergo  videris  homines  in  voiuptati- 
bus  et  deliciis  vitam  ducere,  in  istis  scias  quod  rex  iEgypti  masculos  necat  et 
vivificat  foeminas.  In  Matt  xv.  21,  22.  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  gone  into 
the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  a  Canaanitess  of  that  country  besought 
him  to  heal  het  daughter.  According  to  Origen  (torn.  xi.  in  Matth.  }  16.  Opp. 
tom.  iii.  p.  503.)  the  moral  sense  of  the  story  is  this:  Unusquisque  nostrum 
dum  pcccat,  versatur  in  finibus  Tyri  et  Sidonis,  migrans  vero  a  vitio  ad  virtu- 
tem  exit  e  finibus  Tyri  et  Sidonis  et  ad  fines  partis  Dei  pervenit  Atque  huic 
Christus,  quemadmodum  mulieri  Chananaeae,  occurrit  quasi  in  partes  Tyri  et 
Sidonis  veniens. — These  examples  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  philosophical 
instructions,  which  Origen  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  scriptures,  are  contained 
in  the  moral  sense;  while  others  of  them  are  contained  in  the  mystical  sense, 
which  we  are  next  to  consider. 

Prop.  VII.  Of  the  7ny5/icfl/ sense,  Origen  himself  gives  the  following  definition, 
(de  Principiis,  Lib.  iv.  {  13.  p.  170.):  ^^piritalis  explanatio  (irttv/uarmii  htiynTts) 
est  talis,  si  quis  potest  ostendere  quorum  coelestium  exemplaribus  et  umbra 
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desenriant  hi,  qui  secnndoni  carncm  judnci  suntet  quorum  futurorum  umbram 
lex  babet  et  si  qua  bnjusmodi  in  scripturis  Sanctis  repcriuntur,  vol  cum  requiri- 
tnr  qns  sit  ilia  sapientia  in  mysterio  abscondit:i  (1  Cor.  ii.  7.)  et  occaHionem 
iM>bls  prestat  inteltigentis,  ut  posbimus  ad vertcre,  quorum  6gurfe  erant  istn,  quso 
illis  (Jodaeis)  accidebant  A  part  of  this  definition  is  perspicuous  enough :  he 
thinks  embiems  and  predictions  of  things  pertaining  to  Christ  and  the  church 
'  are  held  up  to  view  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Old  Testament  iiistory. 
Therefore,  whoever  refers  to  Christ,  his  acts  and  offices,  and  to  the  church,  what- 
ever in  the  literal  sense  refers  to  the  Jewish  affairs,  discovers  and  follows  the 
Djstical  or  allegorical  sense.  Yet  a  part  of  this  definition  cannot  be  fully 
understood  by  those  ignorant  of  Origen*8  peculiar  opinions.  Thus  much  indeed 
erery  attentive  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  Origen  calls  the  mystical  sense 
is  twofold.  For  he  says:  (1)  Judaeos  secundam  Cjirnem  coelestium  exemplnri- 
Ima  et  umbrae  deservire.  The  Greek  is:  vo^wr  iirovfarieev  CxUtiyf^ari  jt&i  [p.  641.] 
nii  it  Kurk  v-i^aa  iwtlsm  iXaT^tvaiy.  (Heb.  viii.  5.)  Therefore  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  are  shadows  of  heavenly  things.  He  adds :  (2)  Legem  tamen  simul 
unbram  fatnroniro  habere :  that  is,  the  law  is  a  shadow  of  Christ*s  deeds  and 
of  the  events  conceming  him  in  this  world.  These  two  classes  of  things  differ, 
just  as  the  celestial  and  terrestrial,  heavenly  and  earthly  things  differ.  Again, 
be  says  (1)  that  in  the  scriptures  a  certain  wisdom  is  hid  in  a  mystery,  as  Paul 
tells  OS ;  and  (2)  that  what  things  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  were 
fignres  of  certain  future  things;  and  these  two  classes  of  things  al8o,4ie  so 
eletriy  distinguishes,  that  they  cannot  be  confounded.  But  all  this  is  insufficient 
to  moke  the  views  of  Origen  fully  understood ;  and  they  must  be  more  distinctly 
exhibited  in  the  following  more  precise  definition. 

Prof.  VIIL  The  mystical  sense  of  scripture  is  that  which  presents  to  us  the 
nature,  state,  and  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  Besides  this  cor- 
poreal or  material  world,  there  is  another,  a  spiritual  world,  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  senses ;  and  this  other  world  is  also  twofold,  celestial  and  terrestrial ; 
and  the  terrestrial  may  also  be  called  the  mystical  world.  This  mystic  terres- 
trial world  is  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  xiivn  xHtic.  See  his  Comm. 
on  John,  (torn.  ix.  vol.  ii.  0pp.  p.  147,  edit.  Huetii.  The  recent  Benedictine 
edition  has  not  yet  reached  this  commentary) :  Mundus  autem  ct  ornamentum 
mundi  est  ecclesia.  And,af^er  a  few  words;  \tyi9'^e0  roivu^  »  UxXna^ta  Kia-fxod  o 
r*vTd  Tov  mrifoffttri^trat.  Dlcatur  itaque  ecclesia  mundus,  quando  a  Servatore 
illustratur.  The  other,  the  celestial  or  spiritual  world,  is  in  the  upper  regions; 
and  it  corresponds  in  all  its  parts  with  the  lower  or  corporeal  world.  For  the 
world  in  which  we  now  dwell  was  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  world 
above.  See  his  Comm.  on  John,  (tom.  xix.  vol.  ii.  0pp.  edit.  Iluetii,  p.  288. 
I  give  the  Latin  only,  which  agrees  accurately  with  the  Greek.) :  Est  alius 
mundus  prster  bunc  vi&ibilem  et  sensibilem  mundum  (rdv  J'ttKvvfAtrof  xhi  di^^^rdf 
asTfcev)  constantem  e  ccelo  et  terra,  vel  e  coelis  et  terra,  in  quo  sunt  quos  viden- 
tur :  Et  hoc  totum  est  alius  mundus,  inaspectabilis  mundus,  qui  non  videtur, 

mundus intelligibilis(i^^Atos  difaroit  xoa-fAOs  ou  )6X(iro^iyo(,  xai  voiird;  itc0-/ue(,)cujus 

visione  et  pulchritudine  fruentur  qui  puro  sunt  corde,  quo  hujus  mundi  intelli- 
gibilis  visioneantea  bene  parati  penetrant  vel  ad  ipsum  Deum  videndum,  qua* 
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tonus  vider!  natura  potest  Deus.  That  world  beyond  our  ken,  which  we  eta 
ontt^mplate  only  in  thought,  is,  as  before  stated,  perfectly  like  to  this  cor- 
poreal world ;  and  of  course  it  is  divided  into  provinces,  just  as  this  world  is. 
Therefore,  as  there  is  a  terrestrial  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Arabia, 
[p.  642.]  &c.  so  the  upper  or  celestial  world  has  similar  places  and  provinci.'s. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  world  are  souls  or  spirits;  its  kings  and  inngis- 
trates  are  the  angels,  both  the  good  and  the  bad.  Whatever  events  occur  in  this 
world,  the  same  occur  in  the  world  above ;  and  there  is  a  perfect  similitude  be- 
tween these  worlds.  This  doctrine  he  nowhere  explains  more  fully  tlian  in  his 
Principia,  (L.  iv.  }  20,  &c.  p.  181,  &c.)  He  tlieje  first  demonstrates,  as  he  sup- 
poses, that  there  is  a  celestial  Judea,  a  celestial  Jerusalem,  a  celestial  Jewish 
people.  Elevare  quodammodo  ex  terra  et  erigere  intelligentinm  nostram  voleiw 
eanctus  Apostolus  ait  in  quodam  loco  :  Videte  Israel  secundum  carnem,(\  Cor. 
X.  18.)  Per  quod  significat  utique  quod  alius  Israel  sit,  qui  non  sit  secundum 
carnem,  scd  secundum  spiritum.  •  -  -  Si  ergo  sunt  quaedam  animae  in  hoc  mun- 
do  (superiori)  quea  Israel  nppellantur,  et  in  coelo  ci vitas  quaedam,  quae  Jeruso^ 
lem  nominatur,  consequens  est,  ut  hse  civitates,  quo:  gentis  IsraeliticaQ  esse  di- 
cuntur,  Metropolia  habeant  Jerusalem  coelestem,  et  secundum  haec  de  omni 
Judaea  intelligamus,  de  qua  putamus  etiam  prophetas  mysticis  quibusdnm  nar* 
rationibus  loquutos.  •  -  Quaecunque  ergo  vel  narrantur  vel  prophetantur  de 
Jerusalem  -  -  utique  de  ilia  civitate,  quam  (Paulus)  dicit  Jerusalem  coelestem 
et  de  omnibus  locis  vel  urbibns,  quae  terrae  sanctae  urbes  esse  dicuntur,— dicUi 
esse  intelligere  debemus.  Then  dilating  the  idea,  he  extends  it  to  tlie  whole 
earth :  Si  ergo  prophetiae,  quae  de  Judea  et  Jerusalem  et  de  Juda  et  Israel  et 
Jacob  prophetata;  sunt,  dum  non  a  nobis  carnaliter  intelliguntur,  mysteria  quad- 
dam  divina  significant:  consequens  utique  est  etiam  illas  prophetias,  quae  vel 
de  iEgypto  vel  de  .^gyptiis,  vel  de  Babylonia  vel  de  Babyloniis,  et  Sidone  ao 
Sidoniis  prolatse  sunt,  non  de  i£gypto  ista,  quae  in  tcrris  posita  est,  vel  Baby- 
lone  vel  Tyro,  vel  de  Sidone  Intel ligi  prophetatas.  ...  -  Sicut  coelestis  est  Je- 
rusalem et  Judaea,  et  gens  sine  dubio  quae  habitat  in  ea,  qua)  dicitur  Israel,  ita 
possibile  est  etiam  vieina  his  loca  esse  quaedam,  quae  vel  ./Egyptus,  vel  Baby- 
lon, vel  Tyrus,  vel  Sidon  appellari  videantur,  eorumque  locorum  principcs.  at- 
que  animae  si  quae  in  iliis  habitant  locis,  ^Egyptii,  Babylonii,  Tyrii  ac  Sidonii 
appellantur.  From  this  doctrine  he  infers,  that  whatever  occurrences  there  are 
in  this  lower  world,  the  same  also  exist  in  the  world  above;  and  the  strange 

vagaries  he  indulges  on  this  subject  will  be  noticed  hereafter. This  strange 

fiction  is  an  exemplification  of  the  degree  in  which  Origen  could  accommodate 
his  theology  to  his  philosophy.  For,  although  ho  would  peFsuade  his  readers 
that  he  derived  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  world,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  from 
Paul's  writings,  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Gal.  iv.  26.  Ileb.  xii.  22, 
&c.) ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  doctrine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
opinion  of  Plalo  and  the  Plalonists,  respecting  the  eternal  procession  of  the 
[p.  643.]  images  and  patterns  of  all  things  from  the  divine  intelligence,  and  of 
the  formation  of  this  visible  world  after  the  similitude  of  these  so-called  ideas. 
Captivated  with  this  philosophy,  his  prolific  fancy  led  him  to  amplify  this  doc- 
trine, and  apply  it  to  the  holy  scriptures.    Those  acquainted  with  Platonism 
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hrav,  thftt  the  Platonie  school,  professedly  following  their  master,  maintnined 

thit  fiam  all  eternity  there  issued  forth  from  the  divine  intelligence  the  images 

•f  all  tiuDgs ; — that  theae  images  were  substantial  beingSy  immutable  in  their 

Mtare,  and  distinct  from  the  divine  mind  from  which  they  isHued ; — that  God 

looked  on  these  eternal  idetu  while  forming  this  corporeal  world,  just  as  a  pain. 

ter  keepe  hia  eyea  eonatantly  fixed  on  the  objects  he  would  represent  in  colors ; 

—that  therefore  all  corporeal  and  finite  things  are  but  copies  of  those  eternal 

iouges; — that  all  troth  and  science  reside  in  these  images  or  ideas;  that  minds 

witpped  up  in  matter  discover  6nly  the  obscure  shadows  of  them ; — ^but  yet, 

by  reflection  and  study,  they  may  gradually  become  able  to  look  upon  and 

eontemplate  the  eternal  ideas  themselves ;  and  this  Plato  supposed  to  be  the 

peHeetion  of  all  knowledge.    All  these  notions  Origen  adopted  as  his  own ; 

nd  hence  that  fantastic  dream  of  the  resemblance  of  this  world  to  the  world 

abere,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  former  after  the  pattern  of  the  latter. 

fiat  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  Platonists  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  all 

the  things  which  occur  among  men,  occur  also  in  the  heavenly  world ;  that 

•oob  there  live  as  men  do  on  earth ;  that  in  heaven  angels  are  rulers,  and  carry 

on  wars,  jost  as  kings  and  princes  do  here  below.    At  any  rate  this  is  clear, 

tbt  Origen  by  holding  these  opinions  was  obliged  to  assert,  that  whatever 

the  nered  books  narrate  respecting  the  countries,  the  nations,  the  kings,  and 

the  oeenrrenoes  of  this  world,  must  be  equally  true  of  the  heavenly  world  ;  so 

thit  the  history  of  our  world  is  also  the  history  of  the  celestial  world  and  of  its 

inhabitants.    And  this  he  most  distinctly  asserts  in  his  PrincipiOf  (L  iv. }  23. 

p.  188.) :  Unde  eonseqnens  videbitur,  etiam  prophetias,  qusB  do  singulis  genti- 

bos  profemntar,  rerocari  magis  ad  animas  debere,  (because  the  celestial  world 

ii  more  excellent  and  noble  than  this  our  corporeal  world,)  et  diversas  mansi- 

ODcs  eaniffi  celestes.    Sed  et  historias  rerum  gestarum,  quae  dicuntur  vel  genti 

brael^vel  Jerosalem,  vel  Judcae  accidisse,  -  -  -  magis  ista  conveniebant  illis 

gentibna  animanim,  qn»  in  coelo  isto,  quod  transire  dicitur,  habitant;  vel 

etiam  nnne  habitare  pntandn  snnt  In  his  eleventh  Homily  on  Numbers,  (}  4, 0pp. 

torn.  iL  p.  307.)  he  says :  Puto,  quia  sicut  qusedam  nomina  vel  gentium  vel  prin. 

dpnm  in  Scriptoris  posita  videmus,  qnse  absque  uUa  dubitatione  ad  males  an. 

gelos  et  ad  Tirtntes  contrarias  referantur :  ita  etiam  ea,  quo)  de  Sanctis  virfs 

et  gente  religiosa  scribontur,  ad  sanctos  Angelos  et  ad  benignas  de-  [p.  644.] 

bemos  referre  virtutes. 

Prop.  IX.  As  there  is  a  twofold  mystical  world,  the  one  here  below,  the 
chorch,  and  the  other  above,  the  examplar  after  which  this  material  and  corpo- 
real world  was  created ;  so  there  is  also  a  twofold  mystical  sense  of  scripture, 
the  one  relating  to  the  chnrch,  and  the  other  to  the  celestial  world.  That  which 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  church,  is  called  the  allegorical  sense ; 
that  which  relates  to  the  celestial  world  may  be  called  the  aTiagogical  sense. 
Yet  Origen  does  not  always  understand  by  the  allegorical  sense,  that  sense  of 
the  Bible  which  exhibits  the  transactions  of  Christ  and  his  ambassadors  in 
this  lower  world ;  he  sometimes  uses  the  term  in  a  broader  accepation ;  but 
still,  of  the  great  number  of  examples  of  the  allegorical  sense  contained  in  his 
writings,  most  of  the  specimens  we  have  adduced  serve  to  illustrate  the  defini- 
tion we  hsYc  given.  13 
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Prop,  X  The  mystical  sense  pervades  the  entire  scriptures ;  so  that  there 
is  not  a  declaration,  in  the  inspired  books,  in  which  there  is  not  something  latent 
that  refers  either  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  celestial  world.  See 
his  first  Homily  on  Exod.  (}  4.  0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  131.)  :  Ego  credens  verbis  Do- 
mini mei  Jesu  Christi  in  lege  et  prophetis  icta  quidem  unum  aut  unum  apicem 
non  puto  esse  mysteriis  vacuum,  nee  puto  aliquld  horum  transire  posse,  nisi 
omnia  fiant  He  frequently  inculcates  this  idea  in  various  forms ;  and  he  ex- 
tends it,  not  only  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  to  the  New,  which  is  of  equal 
excellence  and  worth  with  the  Old.  See  Principia  L.  vL  }  14,  &c.  (p.  171,  172.) 
In  a  passage  }  16.  (p.  174,)  he  most  explicitly  declares  the  New  Testament  to 
be  equally  spiritual  and  mystical  with  the  Old  Testament :  Non  solum  autem 
de  his,  qua)  usque  ad  adventum  Christi  scripta  sunt,  hsec  Spiritus  sanctus  pro- 
curavit,  sed  utpote  unus  atque  idem  spiritus  et  ab  uno  Deo  procedens,  eadem 
similiter  etiam  in  Evangelistis  et  Apostolis  fecit.  Nam  ne  illas  quidem  namu 
tiones,  quas  per  eos  inspiravit  absque  hujuscemodi,  quam  supra  exposuimus  sa- 
pientis  suae  arte  contexuit  Hence,  in  his  eleventh  Homily  on  Num.  {  1.  (Opp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  305.)  he  thus  expresses  himself:  Require,  si  sunt  aliquse  (in  scriptura 
sacra)  qusB  et  secundum  litteram  quidem  stare  possint,  necessario  tamen  in  eia 
etiam  allegoriam  (here  he  used  the  word  allegoria  in  the  broader  sense)  requi- 
rendam.  And  a  little  after :  Alia  habent  quidem  secundum  litteram  veritatem 
8ui,  recipiunt  tamen  utiliter  et  necessario  etiam  allegoricum  sensum. — It  is  there- 
fore beyond  all  controversy,  that  those  learned  men  err,  who  say  that  Origen  be- 
lieved many  passages  of  the  Bible  to  have  no  other  than  the  literal  sense :  his 
opinion  was  quite  otherwise.  Nor  must  we  assent  to  Charles  de  la  Rue,  and 
to  the  learned  men  whom  he  follows,  in  saying,  (Orig,  Opp.  tom.  ii.  Praef.  p.  1 1.) : 
[p.  645.]  ^  Sometimes  only  the  literal  sense  is  admissible,  sometimes  only 
the  moral  sense,  and  sometimes  only  the  mystical."  The  man  cannot  have 
read  Origen  with  due  attention  who  can  entertiun  such  an  opinion. 

Prop,  XI,  Yet  both  the  mystical  senses  are  not  found  in  all  passages :  some 
have  only  the  allegorical  sense,  and  some  only  the  anagogical.  That  such  was 
Origcn*s  opinion  his  expositions  clearly  show;  for  from  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture explained  by  him,  he  deduces  only  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth ;  but  sometimes  he  rises  to  the  celestial  or  upper  world. 

Prop,  XII,  In  like  manner  the  moral  sense  pervades  the  whole  inspired 
volume ;  nor  is  there  a  single  passage  in  which  we  have  not  some  precept  for 
regulating  the  mind  and  directing  the  conduct 

Prop.  XIII,  It  is  not  so  with  the  grammatical  or  historical  sense.  For 
there  are  many  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  words  are  destitute  of  all 
literal  meaning.    Of  his  many  declarations  to  this  effect  this  one  may  suffice, 

de  Princijnis,  L.  iv.  }  12.  (Opp.  tom.  L  p.  169.)  *Eta)  rivuypapal  rd  a-cj/uariKdy  hula- 

Sunt  sfripturae  qusedam,  quae  nihil  habent  corporeum  (i.  e.  no  literal  meaning) : 
CHt  ubi  sola  veluti  anima  (a  moral  sense,)  et  spiritus  (a  mystical  sense)  qua*- 
rend  us  est 

Prop.  XIV,  Therefore  all  declarations  of  scripture  are  of  tioo  kinds ;  some 
have  only  ttco  senses,  a  moral  and  a  mystical,  the  latter  either  allegorical  or 
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aotgogieal;  others  have  three  senses,  a  grammatical  or  literal,  a  moral,  and 
a  mystical.  But  there  is  no  passage  whatever  that  has  only  <me  single  mean- 
iog.  In  his  Prineipia  L.  iv.  sec.  12.  (p.  169,  &c.)  Origen  demonstrates  this 
principle  by  a  passage  in  John's  Gospel  (eh  ii.  6.)  ;  presenting  us  at  the  same 
time  with  a  specimen  of  allegorical  interpretation.  John  tells  us,  that  at  the 
■uuriage  in  Cana,  there  were  six  water  pots,  set  for  the  Jewish  purification, 
eoDtaining  two  or  three  firkins  each  ;  and  Origen  gives  this  mystical  interpre- 
tiliea  of  the  passage :  Quibns  sub  involucro  designatur  eos,  qui  apud  Aposto- 
lom  io  oeealto  Jiadmi  sant,  (Rom.  iL)  purificari  per  scripturas,  aliquando  binas 
netretas  cajnentes,  id  est,  nt  aic  dicam,  animam  (the  moral  sense)  et  spiritum 
{iht mystical  sense):  aliquando  terras  (trinas?)  quum  nonnullae  prseter  pras- 
dicta,  (L  e.  the  moral  and  mystical ;  which  are  always  present,)  habeant  etiam 
eorpos  (the  literal  sense)  quod  aedificare  potest 

ProjK  XV.  The  literai  sense  is  obvious  to  all  attentive  readers.  To  discover 
the  moraZ  sense,  some  more  intelligence  is  requisite ;  and  yet  it  is  not  very  re- 
condite and  difiScult. 

Prop,  XV I.  But  the  mystical  sense,  none  but  wise  men,  and  such  as  are  di- 
vinely instructed,  can  with  certainty  discover.    Origen,  Igreeably  to  the  custom 
of  thit  age,  considered  the  ability  to  interpret  the  holy  scriptures  mystically,  to 
be  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  conferred  on 
bot  few  Christians.     And  as  he,  from  modesty,  dared  not  lay  claim  to  that  gift, 
he  generally  brings  forward  his  mystical  expositions  with  difiidence  [p.  646.] 
and  caution :  and  sometimes  he  tells  us,  that  he  conjectures  or  supposes,  rather 
tbaa  decides  and  pronounces  confidently.    In  his  fflk  Homily  on  Levit  sec.  1. 
(0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  205.)  he  says :  Sicut  cognationem  sui  ad  invicem  gerunt  visibila 
et  invisibilia,  terra  et  coelum,  anima  et  caro,  corpus  et  spiritus,  et  ex  horum  con- 
jonctionibus  constat  hie  mundus ;  ita  etiam  sanctam  Scripturam  credendum  est  ex 
inrisibilibus  et  visibilibus  constare :  veluti  (1)  ex  corpore  quodam,  littcra;  scilicet, 
qns  videtur :  et  (2)  animd^  sensus  intra  ipsam  deprehenditur ;  et  (3)  spiritu. 
secundum  id  quod  quaedam  etiam  in  se  ccelestia  teneat ;  ut  Apostolus,  quia  ex- 
emplari  et  umbrse  deserviunt  ccDlestium.    This  passage,  though  not  much  con- 
nected with  the  point  we  are  considering,  I  have  thought  fit  to  transcribe,  be- 
cause it  not  only  exhibits  clearly  and  distinctly  his  doctrine  of  a  threefold  sense 
of  scripture,  but  it  also  shows,  that  he  believed  he  had  a  philosophical  reason 
for  holding  that  doctrine,  derived  from  the  analogy  of  things.    We  will  now 
accompany  him  as  he  proceeds :    Quia  ergo  hsc  ita  se  hi^ent,  invocantes  De- 
um,  qui  fecit  scriptum)  animam  et  corpus  et  spiritum  :  corpus  quidem  lis,  qui 
ante  nos  fuerunt,  animam  vero  nobis,  spiritum  autem  lis,  qui  in  futuro  httTcdi- 
tatem  vitae  setemse  consequentur,  per  quam,  (I  think  it  should  read  prr  quem, 
i  e.  spiritum)  perveniant  ad  regna  ccelestia ;  earn  nunc  quam  diximus  logis  ani- 
mam requiramus,  quantum  ad  prtesens  interim  spcctat.     Nescio  autem  si  possu- 
mus  etiam  ad  spiriium  ejus  ascendere  in  his,  quae  nobis  de  sacrificiis  iecta  sunt 
This  passage  is  very  noticeable  ;  because  from  it  we  learn,  that  Origen  believ- 
ed, (1)  That  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  MoJ^es  contained 
a  /t/eroi  meaning,  pertaining,  however,  exclusively  to  the  Jews  ;  in  which  he  was 
correct ;  (2)  That  in  addition  to  this  meaning,  there  w«ii  also  in  the  ^losuio 
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laws  a  lAoral  Hcnse,  and  timt  tliis  sense  is  discoverable  by  all  Christian  teaeben 
if  they  will  give  th<'ir  attention  to  it:  (3)  But  the  mystical  seDse  of  the^  Lsn 
is  not  equally  discoverable  by  all,  but  only  by  those  who  are  chosen  unto  Gfc 
eternal  and  are  divinely  illuminatiHi.  Therefore  (4)  he  doubts,  toA«/Xiar  if  mi 
qualified  to  investigate  this  abstruse  sense  of  scripture.  After  aevend  other 
things  which  are  not  to  our  purpose,  when  he  would  exhibit  the  mystical  import 
of  certain  things  pertaining  to  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  he  again  acknow- 
ledges, explicitly,  that  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  effect  nothing.  Hi 
says,  (sec.  6.  p.  209.)  Quia  potius,  secundum  s^uritolem  aeosam,  quern 
Spiritus  dotiat  ecdesicct  videamus,  quod  sit  istud  sacrificium,  quod  coqnmlor 
in  ciibano,  vol  quis  iste  clibanus  intelligi  debeat  ?  Sed  ubi  inveniam  ?  -  -  Do- 
minum  meum  Jesum  invocare  me  oportet,  ut  quaercntem  me  faciat  invenire,  6t 
[p.  647.]  pulsanti  aperiat,  ut  inveniam  in  scripturis  clibanum,abi  poasam  coquere 
sacrificiummeum,utsuscipiat  illud  Dcus.  Thus  he  discourses  with  sufficient  aen- 
men  and  subtilty  respecting  this  furnace.  Yet,  see  how  timidly  and  modeaily  Im 
closes  the  discourse :  Non  dubito  multa  esse,  quae  nos  lateant  et  aenanm  noB> 
trum  superent.  Non  enim  sumus  iUiu$  mert/t,  ut  et  nos  dicere  poaaifflos: 
Nos  aiUem  sensum  Cknsti  habemus.  (1  Cor.ii.  16.)  Ipse  emm  solos  estsensoai 
cui  pateant  universa,  quae  in  legibus  sacrificionim  intra  litterae  continentnr  ai^ 
canum.  Si  enim  mererer,  ut  darctur  mihi  scnsus  Christi,  etiam  ego  in  his  die^ 
rem :  Ut  sciamus  qua  a  deo  donata  sunt  nobis,  qua  et  loquimur,  (1  Cor.  iL  13.) 
Similar  passages  abound  in  all  his  expository  works  on  the  sacred  booka^  On 
the  moral  sense  which  he  elicits,  he  is  sufficiently  positive ;  but  his  mystical 
interpretations,  he  obtrudes  upon  no  one,  always  professing  to  be  a  learner, and 
ready  to  be  taught  better  views  by  any  one  whom  the  Holy  Sfurit  may  enlighten. 
Prop,  XVII.  Although  a  man  may  bo  divinely  endued  with  the  gift  of  in- 
terpreting the  scriptures  mystically,  yet  it  will  be  presumption  and  folly  for  him 
to  expect  to  understand  oU  the  arcane  senses  of  the  sacred  volume.  For  the 
scriptures  contain  an  immense  treasury  of  divine  truths,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  can  be  grasped  by  minds  enclosed  in  material  bodies.  Even  the  Apos- 
tles of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  able  to  understand  all  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred 
books.  Origen  discourses  on  this  point,  referring  equally  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  in  his  Principia,  L.  iv.  sec.  10.  &c.  He  says:  Evangelio- 
rum  accuratus  sensus,  utpote  Christi  sensus,  cget  gratia.  •  -  Apostolonim  an- 
tern  epistolao  cuinam  sagaci  et  perito  scrmonum  judici  videantur  apertaeac  inteU 
lectu  faciles,  cum  illic  infinita  prope  sint,  quae  vcluti  per  foramen  maxima  et 
quamplurima  intelligendi  materiam  amplam  praebeant  ?  Quae  cum  ita  se  habe- 
ant  et  prope  innumeri  labantur,  non  sine  periculo  quis  pronunciaverit,  se  legen- 
do  intelligere,  quae  indigent  clan  intelligent iae,  quam  Salvator  penes  legisperi- 
to»  esse  ait  Passing  over  many  other  remarks,  we  will  cite  from  sec  26.  p.  188. 
the  passages  in  which  he  the  most  clearly  expresses  his  views :  Si  quis  cn- 
riosus  explanationem  singulorum  requirat,  vcniat  et  nobiscum  pariter  andiat, 
quomodo  Paulus  Apostolus  per  Spiritum  sanctum  -  -  altitudlnem  divinae  sapi- 
entiae  ac  scientiae  scrutans,  nee  tamen  nd  finem,  et^  ut  ita  dixerim,  ad  intimam 
cognitionem  praevalens  pen'enire,  desporatione  rei  et  stupore  clamat  et  dicit 
O  altitudo  divitiarum  sapientLie  et  scientiae  Dei.     (Rom.  xi.  33.)    If  this  text 
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ippetn  to  us  irrelerant  to  the  subject,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Origen 
iBppoeed  Paul  usually  designates  the  mystical  sense  of  scripture  by  the  terms 
w^idom  and  knowledge,  Quantumcunque  enim  quis  in  scrutando  promovcat  et 
ttodio  iutcntiore  proficiat,  gratia  quoque  Dei  adjutus,  sensusque  [p.  648.] 
Hhtminatus^  ad  perfectum  finem  eorum,  quae  requinintur,  pervenire  non  poterit 
Bee  omnia  meus  quae  creata  est,  possibile  habet  ullo  genero  comprehendere 
led  ut  invcnerit  quaedam  ex  his  quae  quaeruntur,  iterum  videt  alia,  quae 
qnaerenda  sunt.  Quod  etsi  ad  ipsa  pcrvenerit,  multo  iterum  plura  ex  illis, 
(jnae  requiri  debeant,  pcrvidebit. 

Prop.  XVIIL   Both  diffidence  and  discretion  are   highly  necessary,  in 

aeirching  after  that  mystical  sense  of  scripture  which  relates  to  the  celestial  or 

ipper  world,  or  in  applying  what  the  scriptures  relate  of  the  people  and  the  af- 

finn  of  this  world,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  above.    Because  this,  the 

nagogical  sense,  God  has  very  obscurely  set  forth  in  the  sacred  books,  rather 

eofering  it  up  and  concealing  it  than  actually  revealing  it.    In  his  Principia^ 

(L  iv.  sec.  23.  p.  186,)  he  says :  Si  quis  vero  evidentes  et  satis  manifestas  as. 

•ntiones  hornm  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  exposcat  a  nobis,  respondendum  est,  quia 

oeenltare  magis  haec  Spiritui  sancto  in  his  quae  videntur  esse  historiae  rerum 

gestarum,  et  altius  tegere  consilium  fuit,  in  quibus  descendere  dicuntur  in 

iEgyptum,  vel  captivari  in  Babyloniam,  vel  in  his  ipsis  regionibus,  quidam  qui- 

dem  humiliari  nimis  et  sub  servitio  effici  dominorum,  —  quae  omnia,  ut  dixi- 

mns,  abscondita  et  cetata  in  Scripturae  sanctae  historiis  conteguntur,  quia  reg- 

iramccelonim  simile  est  thesauro  abscondito  in  agro.  —  Hi  thesauri  ut  inveniri 

possint,  Dei  adjutorio  opus  est,  qui  solus  potest  portas  aereas,  quibus  clausi  sunt 

et  absconditi,  confringere   et    scras    ferrcas  comminuere,   quibus  prohibetur 

ingressu^  perveniendi  ad  ea  omnia,  quae  in  Genesi  dediversis  animarum  generi- 

bosscripta  sunt  et  obtecta,  &c.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  here  transcribed. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  Origen's  doctrine  of  allegories. — As  he 

maintained  that  the  words  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible  are  altogether  void  of 

direct  meaning,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  establish  some  rules  for  deter- 

mining  what  passages  of  scripture  have  a  direct  or  literal  meaning,  and  what 

passages  are  destitute  of  such  meaning,  or  have  only  a  mystical  and  a  moral 

sense.     His  first  and  most  general  rule  is : 

Rule  1,  When  the  words  of  any  passage  in  either  Testament  afford  a  good 
sense,  one  worthy  of  God,  useful  to  men,  .and  accordant  with  truth  and  sound 
reason, — this  must  be  considered  a  sure  sign  that  the  passage  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  and  proper  sense.  But  whenever  any  thing  absurd,  false,  contrary  to 
sound  reason,  useless,  or  unworthy  of  God,  will  follow  from  a  literal  interpreta- 
tation,  then  that  interpretation  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  only  moral  and  mystical 
senses  are  to  be  sought  for.  This  rule,  Origen  repeatedly  attempts  to  confirm 
by  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spi- 
rit giveih  hfe.  See  his  work  against  CelsuSy  Lib.  vii.  (sec.  20,  21.  edit.  Bene- 
dict) By  the  letter  in  this  text,  Origen  would  have  us  understand  the  literal 
sense,  and  by  the  spirit,  the  moral  and  mystical  sense ;  thus  making  the  [p.  649.] 
import  of  the  passage  to  be,  that  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  often  disturbs  the 
htmian  mind,  and  brings  it  into  great  difficulties ;  but  the  moral  and  mystical 
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senses  refresh  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  faith,  hope,  joy,  and  love  to  God  and 
man.  This  general  rule  of  Origen  may  therefore  be  thus  expressed :  When- 
ever the  leller  of  holy  scripture  kiUeth,  or  disturbs  the  mind ;  then,  disregarding 
the  letter,  a  man  should  attend  solely  to  the  spirit,  which  giveih  life, — ^In  a  gene- 
ral view,  this  rule  appears  not  wholly  unreasonable ;  for  the  wisest  interpreters 
at  the  present  day,  both  take  the  liberty,  and  also  allow  others,  to  give  up  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  to  resort  to  a  metaphorical,  or,  if  you  please,  a 
mystical  sense,  whenever  the  language  taken  literally  would  give  a  sense  clearly 
repugnant  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  plain  passages  of  holy  scripture.  Yet  be- 
tween these  expositors  and  Origen,  there  was  a  very  wide  difference ;  as  tha 
statement  of  his  other  rules  will  show. 

Rule  II.  Consequently,  that  portion  of  sacred  history,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  which  narrates  tilings  probable,  consonant  to  reason, 
commendable,  honest,  and  useful,  must  be  supposed  to  state  facts,  and  of  course 
must  be  understood  literally.  But  that  portion  of  sacred  history  which  states 
actions  or  events  that  are  either  false,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming  in  God  and 
holy  men,  or  useless  and  puerile,  must  be  divested  of  all  literal  meaning,  and  be 
applied  to  moral  and  mystical  things  in  both  the  spiritual  worlds,  Origen,  for 
reasons  hereafter  stated,  assumed  it  as  certain,  that  the  biblical  history  of  both 
Testaments  contained  many  false  statements,  statements  of  things  that  never 
did,  and  never  could,  take  place.  And  he  gives  two  reasons  why  God  intermin- 
gled many  fables  with  the  true  history  in  the  Bible.  The  first  is,  that  if  people 
found  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  what  is  true,  probable,  beautiful  and  useful,  they 
would  never  think  of  going  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
would  entirely  neglect  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  it.  But  now,  as  they  meet 
with  things  altogether  incredible  and  absurd,  these  very  impediments  and  stum- 
bling blocks  prompt  Ihem  to  search  for  the  sublimer  meaning.  In  his  Principia 
L.  ix.  sec.  15.  p.  173.  (as  translated  by  Charles  de  la  Rue;  for  the  ancient  trans- 
lation of  Ruffinus  is  quite  too  free,)  Origen  thus  expresses  himself:  Verum 
quoniam  si  legis  utilitas  et  varietate  oblectans  historiae  series  ubique  sese  pro- 
deret,  non  utiquc  credidissemus  aliud  quiddam  praeter  id,  quod  obvium  est,  in 
script uris  intelligi  posse,  idcirco  Dei  verbum  in  lege  ac  historia  interponi  cunu 
vit  offendicula  et  impossibiiia  quaedam,  ne  dictione  nihil  praeter  illecebram  luu 
benti  deliniti,  et  nihil  Deo  dignum  addiscentes,  tandem  a  dogmntis  recedamus, 
aut  nudne  litcrae  penitus  adhaerentes  nihil  dlvinius  pereipiamus.  So  then,  if 
[p.  650.]  we  may  believe  Origen,  when  God  caused  the  sacred  books  to  be 
written,  fearing  lest  the  travellers  should  be  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  a  direct  and  smooth  road,  as  to  forget  whither  they  were  travelling, 
he  placed  in  their  path,  here  and  there  rocks,  ditches,  hills,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, which  should  oblige  them  to  swerve  and  deviate  from  the  straight  for- 
ward course. — His  second  reason  is,  that  God  wished  to  instruct  men  in  all  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  necessary  for  their  salvation,  by  means  of  sacred  history. 
But  this  object  could  not  always  be  effected  by  true  history ;  and  therefore, 
with  the  true,  he  interspersed  here  and  there  the  false  and  fabulous,  that  men 
might  learn  what  he  wished  them  to  know,  by  means  of  fictitious  and  imaginary 
examples.    He  says :  Oportet  autem  et  istud  scire :  cum  eo  praecipue  spectet 
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Dei  yerbam,  Qt  in  rebus  spiritalibas  et  gestis  et  gerendis  seriem  declaret :  abi 
secondom  historiam  invenit  facta,  que  arcanis  istis  accommodari  possent,  ilHs 
oiiu  est,  multis  occultana  abstrusiorem  sensum ;  ubi  vero  in  explananda  ilia 
•piritaliam  connexioue  non  sequebatur  certarum  quarundam  rerum  praxis,  qusB 
propter  arcauiorm  ante  scripta  fuerit,  scriptune  subnexuit  historiffi  quod  factum 
Doo  erat,  imo  aliquando  quod  fieri  non  poterat,  quandoque  autem  quod  poterat 
qnidem  fieri,  eed  factum  tamen  non  est    Accidit  etiam  aliquando,  ut  paucae 
interjeete  aant  dictionea  veritati,  si  ad  corpus  spectes  non  consentanae.    The 
closing  port  of  this  passage  shows,  that  Origen  believed — (1)  That  many  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  history  are  mere  fables :  and  that  these  fables  are  of  two 
kinds;  aome  have  no  semblance  of  truth,  but  are  such  fictions  as  could  not  have 
been  (acts;  others  have  a  verisimilitude,  and  might  have  been  facts,  yet  were 
not  80  in  reality.     (2)  Some  portions  of  the  sacred  history  are  in  the  main 
true;  yet  among  the  things  stated,  there  are  some  things  inserted  which  are  not 
tne  bat  fictitious.    By  the  aid  of  this  rule,  Origen  easily  surmounts  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  historical  parts  of  both  Testaments.    Whenever  any  fact  occurs, 
which  either  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  or  seems  to  afford 
tk  enemies  of  Christianity  a  ground  for  cavilling,  he  boldly  denies  the  fact,  nnd 
eooverts  it  into  either  a  moral  or  a  mystical  fable.    All  his  Homilies  and  com- 
oeDtaries  afford  us  examples :  we  will  cite  only  one  of  them,  from  his  Princi- 
fia  (L  iv.  sec.  16.  p.  174.)  Quis  sansB  mentis  cxistimaverit  primam  et  secun- 
dtm  et  tertiam  diem  et  vesperam  et  mane  sine  sole,  luna  et  stellis,  et  eam  quae 
velati  prima  erat,  diem  sine  ocelo  fuisse?    Quis  adeo  stolid  us  ut  putet,  Deum 
more  hominis  agricolse  plantasse  hortum  in  Eden  ad  orientem,  ubi  lignum  vitas 
posaerit,  quod  sub  occulos  et  sensus  caderct,  ut  qui  corporeis  dentibus  fructum 
gostasset,  vitam  inde  reciperet,  et  rursus  boni  et  mali  particeps  ficret,  qui  fruc- 
lom  ex  hae  arbore  decerptum  comedisset?    Et  cum  Deus  meridie  in  paradiso 
ambulare  dicitur,  et  Adam  sub   arbore  delitescere,  neminem  arbitror  [p.  651.] 
dobitare  hb  figurate  per  apparentem  hiutoriam,  quae  taaeen  corporuliter  non 
eontigerit,  qusedam  indicari  mysteria —  Sed  quid  attinet  plura  dicere,  cum  innu- 
mera  ejusmodi  scripta  quidem  tanquam  gesta  sint,  non  gesta  vero,  ut  littera 
Bonat,  quivis,  modo  non  plane  stipes,  colligere  possit    Respecting  the  New 
Testament  history,  he  decides  with  equal  assurance,  discarding  all  the  caution 
and  reserve  which  he  elsewhere  rarely  neglects.    A  large  part  of  it  he  considers 
to  be  fiibles,  by  which  the  holy  Spirit  aims  to  instruct  us  in  recondite  mysteries. 
He  says  explicitly  :  Sexcenta  ejus  generis  in  evangeliis  observare  licet  attentius 
legenti,  unde  colliget  iis,  quae  secundum  literam  gesta  sunt,  alia  adtextii  esse, 
quae  non  contigerint    In  his  comment,  on  John,  (tom.  x.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  150. 
edit :  Huetians,)  he  openly  acknowledges,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  full  of  statements,  either  false,  or  contradictory  to  each  other ;  and 
that  there  is  no  way  left  to  defend  the  authority  and  the  divine  origin  of  these 
books, but  by  a  recurrence  to  what  he  calls  (iya>ai>'»y.  a«i  riiv  vtfi  toutup  dXifd-Kety 
iwMw^at  Iv  lilt  vonriti.    Veritatem  harum  rerum  oportet  repositam  esse  in 
his,  quae  aniroo  cernuntur.     He  had  just  spoken  of  the  forty  days'  conflict  of 
Christ  with  the  prince  of  hell,  and  he  said :  Aii  riv  I'om.cuthv  /la^wvfdf  \vta-^at 
Itk  ris  dvaymyit'    Decet  nos  apparentem  dissonantiam  dissolvere  per  Anagogen; 
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L  e.  by  a  mystical  interpretation.  I  have  already  touched  upon  the 
which  led  him  to  adopt  this  very  dangerous  rule  for  interpreting  saer^d  hi^itoiy. 
They  are  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader.  The  statements  of  the  Bible  ret* 
pecting  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man^  &c.  were  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  his  philosophy;  and,  therefore,  he  would  sooner  deny  the  truth  oft 
portion  of  sacred  history,  than  give  up  his  philosophy.  Again,  by  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gnostics  endeavored  to  establish  their  doctrine,  thi^ 
the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  different  being  from  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  from  the  history  in  both  Testaments,  the  philosophers  drew  arguments 
against  Christianity ;  and  Origen,  not  finding  any  other  way  to  answer  them, 
concluded  to  cut  the  knot  he  could  not  untie,  by  turning  all  the  passages  which 
his  adversaries  could  use,  into  allegories. 

Rule  IIJ.  To  the  preceptive  and  didactic  parts  of  scripture,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  to  be  applied,  as  to  the  historical :  namely,  whatever  occurs  in  them  that 
is  good,  agreeable  to  reason,  useful,  and  worthy  of  God,  must,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, be  construed  literally.  But  whatever  is  absurd,  useless,  and  unworthy  of 
God,  must  not  be  taken  literally ;  but  must  be  referred  to  morals  and  to  the 
mystical  world.  Origen  believed,  that  the  preceptive  and  didactic  parts  of  tho 
Bible  contained  some  things,  which,  if  taken  literally,  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
lieve or  to  practice,  and  which  were  contradictory  to  sound  reason  and  philoso* 
[p.  652.]  phy.  That  he  explained  a  number  of  the  Christian  doctrines  philo- 
sophically, is  well  known,  and  has  been  already  stated.  And  such  an  explana- 
tion required  him  to  maintain,  that  the  passages  thus  explained  have  no  literal 
meaning.  Numerous  examples  for  illustration,  occur  in  his  writings.  We 
therefore  will  only  remark  briefly  on  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  Bible.  Res. 
pecting  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  utters  himself  very  harshly,  and  in  fact  extrava- 
gantly, and  almost  impiously.  In  his  seventh  Homily  on  Levit  sec.  6.  (Opp. 
torn,  ii,  p.  226.)  ho  says :  Si  adsideamus  literse  et  secundum  hoc  vel  quod  Jn- 
daeis,  v6l  id  quod  vulgo  videtur,  accipiamus  quae  in  lego  scripta  sunt,  eruhesco 
dicere  et  confileri,  quia  taks  leges  dederit  Deus.  Videbuntur  enim  magis  elegan- 
tes st  rationabiles  hominum  leges,  verbi  gratia,  vel  Romanorum,  vel  Athcnien- 
slum,  vel  Laccdaemoniorum.  Si  vero  secundum  banc  intelligentiam,  quam  do- 
cet  ecclesia,  accipiatur  Dei  lex,  tunc  plane  omnes  humanas  supereminet  leges, 
et  vere  Dei  lex,  esse  credetur.  De  PrincipiiSi  L.  iv.  (sec.  17.  p.  176.):  Si  ad 
leges  ctiam  Mosaicas  veniamus,  plurimae  si  eas  nude  observari  oporteat,  ahsoT' 
dum,  alias  impossibile  prsecipiunt  And  this  he  endeavors  to  demonstnite  by 
several  examples,  which  we  here  omit.  Respecting  his  mode  of  explaining 
the  Mosaic  laws,  we  shall  presently  speak  particularly.  The  laws  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  supposed  indeed  to  be  superior  to  those  in  the  Old  Testament, 
seeing  they  do  not  prescribe  any  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  yet  he  supposed  that 
many  of  these  laws  must  be  construed  mystically  and  allegorically.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence  in  his  Prindpiay  L,  iv.  (sec.  18.  p.  179.)  where  he  says-  Jam 
vero  si  ad  Evangclium  veniamus  et  similia  requiramus,  quid  a  ratione  ningis  ulL 
enum,  quam  istud  ;  Neminem  per  viam  salulaveritis,  (Lu.  x.  4.)  quod  Afiostolis 
praecepisse  Salvatorcm,  simpliciores  existimant?  £t  cum  dextera  maxilla  per- 
cuti  dicitur,  res  est  a  vcrisimili  prorsus  abhorrens,  cum  omnis  qui  percutit,  nisi 
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Mtora  mancns  faerit,  dextera  mana  siniatram  maxillam  feriat.  Neque  potest  ex 
E?aiig«lio  percipi  quo  pacto  dexter  occulus  offensioni  sit.  After  explaining 
Ihese  things  at  some  length,  he  proceeds :  Prsterea  Apostolus  prsecipit,  dicens ; 
CvcumcisuM  aliquis  vocatus  est?  non  adducat  prccputium.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.)  Pri- 
mnm,  quilibet  haec  aba  re  prseterque  propositum  dicere  Apostolum  videbit 
Kiffi  qoomodo  de  nuptiis  et  de  castitate  prtecipiens,  non  videatur  haec  temere 
bterposa  isse  ?  Secundo  vero,  quid  obesset,  si  obscoenitatis  vitandae  caussa 
qm,  que  ex  circnmeisione  est,  poRset  aliquis  revocare  praeputium  ?  Tertio, 
qnod  certe  ^ri  id  omni  genere  impossibile  est  Haec  a  nobis  dicta  sunt,  ut 
ostendazDus,  quia  hie  prospectus  est  Spiritus  sanctus  -  -  non  ut  ex  sola  littera 
lel  in  omnibus  ex  ea  aedificari  possimus. 

RiUe  IV.  As  to  the  Mosaic  laws  in  particular,  there  are  indeed  many  of 
them  which  have  a  literal  meaning;  and  thereforo  are  to  be  considered  as  direct 
rales  for  human  life  and  conduct    But  there  are  many  others,  the  loords  of 
viorii  convey  no  meaning  whatever,  and  only  the  ihings  indicated  by  [p.  653.] 
ikt  worda  are  of  use  to  awaken  moral  and  mystical  thoughts  in  our  minds.    I 
will  adduce  acme  examples  of  both  these  classes  of  laws,  in  Origcn's  own  words. 
Of  the  former  class  he  speaks  in  his  Principia,  L.  iv.  (}  19.  p.  180.)  ;  Quis  non 
ifimet  mandatam  hoc,  quod  precipit :  Honora  patrem  tuum,  et  matrem  iuam^ 
ctiuD  ame  ulla  sfuritale  interpretatione  sufficere,  et  esse  observantibus  necessa- 
rimi  ?  mazime  com  et  Paulus  iisdem  verbis  repetens,  confirmaverit  ipsum  man- 
datum.    Quid  attinet  dicere  de  ceteris :  Non  aduUerabis^  mm  occides,  4^.    Rur- 
fos  in  Evangelio  mandata  qusdam  scripta  sunt,  de  quibus  non  quseritur  sintne 
ad  fitteram  observanda,  necne  ? — But  it  is  not  true  as  some  learned  men  have 
believed,  and  among  them  Charles  de  la  JRt/e,  the  editor  of  Origen, — that  Origen 
excluded  a  mystical  sense  from  those  laws  of  Moses  which  he  believed  were  to 
be  obeyed  in  their  literal  interpretation.    A  little  after  the  quotation  just  given, 
he  adda  these  expressive  words :  Tametsi  qui  res  altius  scrutantur  componere 
poasint  altitudinem  sapientis  Dei  cum  litterali  mandatorum  sensu.  A  moral  alle- 
gory he  could  not  indeed  seek  for  in  such  laws ;  because  their  literal  interpre- 
tation afforded  a  moral  sense.    But  a  mystical  sense,  as  already  observed,  he 
would  attach  to  every  particle  of  the  holy  scriptures. — Of  the  latter  class  of 
Uiws  we  have  examples  in  the  same  work,  ({ 17.  p.  176,  &c.)  as  follows :  In 
lege  Moyai  prscipitur  exterminari  quidem  omne  masculum,  quod  non  fuerit  oc- 
tava die  cinfumcisum :   quod  valde  ineonsequens  est:  cum  oporteret  utiquc, 
si  lex  secundum  litteram  servanda  tradebatur,  juberi,  ut  parentes  punirentur,  qui 
filios  suos  non  circumciderunt.  -  -  -  Haec  verba :  Sedebitis  domi  resircc  singulis 
nemo  ttUrum  exeat  e  loco  suo  die  septimOy  (Exod.  xvi.  29.)  non  videntur  ad  lit- 
teram posse  servari,  cum  nullum  anime  per  totum  diem  immotum  scdere 
qoeat 

Ride  V.  To  determine  what  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  what  parts  have  no  literal  meaning,  the  following  rule  must 
be  our  guide ;  Whatever  in  the  writings  of  Moses  is  called  a  lawy  admits  of  no 
literal  interpretation ;  but  whatever  is  denominated  a  commandment^  a  precepty  a 
tUstule,  a  testimony,  or  a  judgment,  has  a  literal  meaning  which  should  not  be 
disregarded.    Many  passages  bearing  these  latter  titles,  in  addition  to  their  lite- 
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ral  meaning,  have  also  a  moral  sense,  or  are  moral  allegories. — This  rule,  so 
subtle,  so  obscure,  and  so  difficult  of  application,  Origen  explains  and  inculcates 
at  much  length  in  his  eleventh  Homily  on  Numb. }  1.  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  304.)  To 
show  how  a  law  differs  from  commandments,  precepts,  testimonies,  and  judg- 
ments, he  says :  ^  A  law  has  a  shadow  of  things  to  come :  but  not  so  a  com- 
mandment, or  a  statute,  or  a  judgment;  of  which  it  is  never  written  tliat  they 
must  be  regarded  as  shadows  of  things  to  come ;  e.  g.,  it  is  not  written :  This 
[p.  654.]  is  the  commandment  of  the  passover,  but  this  is  the  law  of  the  passover. 
And,  because  a  law  is  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  the  law  of  the  pass- 
over  is  doubtless  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come :  and,  of  course,  its  words 
have  no  direct  meaning."  -  -  "  Of  circumcision  it  is  written :  This  is  the  law 
<^  circumcision.  -  -  -  Hence  I  inquire.  Of  what  good  things  to  come  is  circum- 
cision the  shadow.**  .  .  -  ^  But  when  it  is  said :  Thou  shali  not  kill ;  thou  shaU 
not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shall  not  steals  and  the  like  ;  you  do  not  find  the  title 
of  laws  prefixed,  for  these  are  rather  commandments:  and  thus  that  scripture 
is  not  made  void  among  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  -  -  because  not  a  com- 
mandment, but  the  lawj  is  said  to  have  a  shadow  if  things  to  come.  And  a  little 
after,  (in  \  2.  p.  305.)  he  says :  **  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
(Gal.  iii.  13.) ;  he  did  not  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  commandment,  nor 
from  the  curse  of  the  testimony,  nor  from  the  curse  of  judgments,  but  from  the 
curse  of  the  law ;  that  is,  that  we  might  not  bo  subject  to  circumcision  in  the 
flesh,  nor  to  the  observance  of  sabbaths,  and  other  like  things,  which  are  not 
contained  in  commandments,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the  lawJ*  By  the 
law,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Origen  would  have  us  understand  the  ceremonial 
law.  Hence  the  import  of  his  rule  is,  that  the  ceremonial  law  should  be  inter- 
preted mystically,  and  not  literally  ;  but  the  moral  law  is  to  be  first  taken  lite- 
rally, before  we  proceed  to  any  higher  sense  of  it.  Under  the  moral  law,  he 
also  includes  the  civil  or  judicial  code  of  the  Jews ;  as  many  examples  in  his 
Homilies  demonstrate.  And  yet  Origen  does  not  uniformly  follow  this  rule. 
For  he  sometimes  turns  into  allegories  certain  portions  of  the  civil  law ;  pre- 
cepts which  the  heretics,  and  perhaps  Origen  himself,  deemed  too  harsh,  or 
which  he  could  not  explain  satisfactorily.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  he  forbids  being  construed  only  mystically.  For  instance,  he 
enjoins  on  Christians  the  law  of  first  fruits  and  of  tithes.  Thus,  in  his  eleventh 
Homily  on  Numb.  ({  1.  p.  303.) :  Hanc  legem  observari  etiam  secundum  litte- 
ram,  sicut  et  alia  nonnulla  (among  the  Jewish  rites  and  institutions,)  necessa- 
rium  puto.  Sunt  enim  aliquanta  legis  mandata  (note — in  the  style  of  Origen, 
the  law  means  the  ceremonial  law,)  quae  etiam  novi  testamenti  discipuli  neces- 
saria  observatione  custodiunt. 

Rule  VI.  Although  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  now  only  a 
mystical  interpretation,  or  is  not  to  be  construed  literally,  yet  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  it  always  has  been  so.  There  are  indeed  some  things  in  this  part 
of  the  law  which  never  had  any  literal  meaning ;  but  there  are  many  other 
things,  which,  so  long  as  the  Jewish  commonwealth  existed,  had  a  literal  mean- 
ing for  that  people,  and  were  to  he  observed  by  them  accordingly.  Since 
Christ^s  advent,  however,  the  whole  have  tost  their  literal  sense,  and  are  either 
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to  be  construed  as  moral  allegories,  or  to  be  referred  to  the  two  mystienl  worlds. 
AU  the  learned  men  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to  explain  Origen*s  [p.  655.] 
ifstem  of  interpretation,  have  judged  that  he  considered  the  whole  cere- 
monial law  as  purely  mystical,  and  having  no  literal  meaning.    Thus  Charles 
de  la  Rite^  in  his  preface  to  Origen*s  works,  (torn.  ii.  p.  14.)  says,  that  ^  Each 
and  every  passage  of  scripture,  which  in  any  manner  belonged  to  the  cereTno- 
fiat  Uncf  with  no  exception,  had  not  a  literal,  but  only  a  mystical  sense"    The 
fidsehood  of  this  assertion  we  have  already  shown :  Origen  did  make  exceptions. 
Bat  I  do  not  wonder  that  learned  men  should  fall  into  this  mistake.    For,  not 
being  careful  to  make  distinctions,  and  sometimes  confounding  things  altoge- 
ther different,  Origen  frequently  talks  as  if  he  held  such  an  opinion.    But  if  we 
eompare  all  his  expositions,  and  carefully  mark  his  expressions,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest, I  think,  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  demented  and  destitute  of  common 
■ensei  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses  respecting  the  tabernacle, 
nmfices,  the  high  priest,  and  other  priests  and  Levites,  and  numerous  other 
things,  ought  to  have  been  mystically  understood  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  of 
coarse  the  whole  Levilical  worship  was  founded  on  a  false  exposition  of  the  Mo- 
nic  law.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  he  believed  some  of  the  ceremonial  laws  to  be 
without  meaning ;  and  he  accused  the  Jews  of  manifesting  gross  ignorance  by 
icrapulously  obeying  them.     Some  examples  have  already  been  adduced,  and 
more  might  easily  be  added.    In  his  third  Homily  on  Levit.  Q  3.  0pp.  tom.  ii. 
p.  194.)  he  says,  that  the  Jews  very  unsuitably  and  uselessly  observed  (inde- 
eenter  satis  et  inutiliter  observare)  that  law,  which  forbids  touching  a  dead 
body  or  any  unclean  thing ;  and  he  maintains,  that  this  law  should  be  under- 
stood mystically.    The  same  thing  he  repeats  at  large  in  his  seventh  Homily, 
And  again  in  the  third  Homily  on  Levit  explaining  that  law  (Levit.  v.  15,  16.) 
which  requires,  in  case  of  involuntary  trespass,  the  offering  of  a  ram,  estimated 
by  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  he  says :  Quod  apcrte  secundum  litteram  qui- 
dem  videtur  absurdum,  secundum   spiritalem  vero  intelligentiam  certum  est, 
quod  remissionem  peccatorum  nullus  accipiat,  nisi  detulcrit  integram,  probam 
et  sanctam  fidem,  per  quam  mercari  possit  arietem  (Jesum  Christum.)     In  his 
fifth  Homily,  (}  6.  p.  209.)  after  citing  the  law  in  Levit.  vii.  9 :   **  And  all  the 
meat-offering  that  is  baked  in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that  offereth  it,** — he  expressly  denies 
the  literal  interpretation  of  it,  thus:  Quid  dicimus?    Putamusque  quod  omni- 
potens  Deus  qui  responsa  Moysi  coclitus  dabat,  de  clibano,  et  craticula  et  sarta- 
gine  praeciperit?  -  -  Sed  non  ita  ccclesiae  pueri  Christum  didicerunt,  nee  ita  in 
eum  per  Apostolos  eruditi  sunt,  ut  de  Domino  majestatis  aliquid  tam  humilc  et 
tarn  vile  suscipiant.    Quin  potius  secundum  spiritalem  sensum,  quem  spiritus 
donat  ecclesiae,  videamus,  quod  sit  istud  sacrificium,  quod  coquatur  in  clibano. 
More  proof  is  not  needed.    Yet  Origen  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ritual  law  had  a  literal  meaning,  and  that  God  by  Moses  [p.  656.] 
commanded  that  very  worship  which  the  Hebrews  paid  before  Christ's  advent: 
nay,  he  extols  and  lauds  this  same  worship.    To  pass  over  many  other  exam- 
ples, he  thus  commences  his  twenty-third  Homily  on  Numb.  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p. 
356.):  Si  observatio  sacrificiorum  et  instituta  legalia  qua  in  typo  data  sunt 
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populo  Israel,  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  stare  potuissent,  exclusissent  sine  dubio 
Evangelii  iidem.  -  -  -  Erat  enim  in  illis,  quae  tunc  observabantur,  magnifica 
qusedem  et  totius  reverentise  plena  religio,  quae  ex  ipso  etiam  primo  aspi'cta 
obstupefaceret  intuentes.  Quis  enim  videns  illud,  quod  appellabatur  siinctua- 
rium,  et  intuens  altare,  adstantes  etiam  sacerdotes  sacrificia  consummantes,  om- 
nemque  ordinem,  quo  cuncta  ilia  gerebantur,  aspiciens,  non  putaret,  plenissi- 
mum  hunc  esse  ritum,  quo  Deus  creator  omnium  ab  humano  genere  coli  debe- 
ret  ?  See  also  the  many  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  laws  in  his  Homilies  on 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  in  which  he  first  inquires  after  the  literal 
meaning  and  pronounces  it  useful,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  mysteries  it 
contains.  He  however  did  maintain,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  which  anciently 
had  a  literal  or  grammatical  sense,  entirely  lost  that  sense  after  Christ's  advent, 
and  by  Christians  was  to  be  understood  only  mystically.  In  his  sixth  Homily 
on  Gen. }  3.  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  77.)  he  says :  Quod  si  edoceri  vis,  qnomodo  lex 
mortua  sit,  considera  et  vide,  ubi  nunc  sacrificia,  ubi  nunc  altare,  ubi  tempi  um, 
ubi  purificationes  ?  nonne  mortua  est  in  his  omnibus  lex  ?  Aut  si  possunt  isti 
amici  ac  defensores  litterse,  custodiant  litteram  legis.  Origen  pronounces  the 
law  dead^  when  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  observed ;  but  it  is  alive  when  it 
can  and  should  be  obeyed  according  to  its  literal  import  In  his  eleventh 
Homily  on  Exod.  (}  6.  p.  171.)  he  says:  Infirmatur  lex  in  came,  id  est,  in  littera, 
et  nihil  potest  secundum  litteram  fiusere.  -  -  Secundum  autem  consilium,  quod 
nos  afierimus  ad  legem,  possunt  omnia  spiritaliter  fieri    Possunt  et  sacrificia 

spiritaliter  ofierri,  qusB  modo  carnaliter  non  possunt Quomodo  nos  sentimas 

et  consilium  damns,  omnia  facit  lex :  secundum  literam  autem  non  omnia,  sed 
cuimodum  patica.  Therefore  there  were  some,  at  least,  of  the  ritual  laws,  which 
he  supposed,  as  before  shown,  can  and  should  be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
But  by  what  marks  we  are  to  know  what  parts  of  the  law  never  had  any  literal 
meaning,  and  what  parts  admitted  of  a  threefold  exposition  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  now  admit  of  only  a  twofold  exposition, — a  moral  and  a  mystical, 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  any  where  informed  us.  I  make  no  question, 
however,  that  he  applied  here  that  general  rule  already  stated, — that  whatever 
injunctions  were  unworthy  of  God,  or  absurd,  or  impossible  to  be  executed, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  literal  meaning. 

Rule  Vn.  In  the  Biblical  narrations  and  in  the  prophecies  concerning  na- 
tions, countries,  and  cities,  in  addition  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  there  is 
[p.  657.]  also  an  anagogical  sense,  or  one  that  relates  to  the  celestial  or  upper 
world :  but  this  sense  must  be  explored  cautiously  and  with  diffidence,  for  it  is 
extremely  recondite.  As  we  have  shown,  Origen  believed  that  tliis  lower  world 
of  ours  resembles  the  world  above,  and  therefore,  whatever  is  narrated  or  pre- 
dicted in  the  scriptures  respecting  the  Jews,  the  Tynans,  the  Sidonians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations, — all  holds  true  also  of  the  world  of  souls,  in 
which  the  angels  preside.  In  defending  this  fiction,  he  is  extravagant  enough 
to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  even  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in  some 
sense  took  place  also  in  the  supersensible  world.  Thus,  in  his  first  Homily  on 
Levit.  (}  3.  p.  186,  &,c.)  :  Recte  ergo  (Moses)  secundo  nominat  altare,  quod  est 
ad  ostium  tabernaculi  testimonii,  quia  non  solum  pro  terrestribus  sed  etiam  pro 
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«e«Mtibiis  oLbtua  eat  hostia  Jesus :  Et  hie  quidem  pro  hominibus  ipsam  corpo" 
nkn  maieriam  sanguinis  sui  fudit,  in  coelestibus  vero  ministrantibus  (bI  qui  illi 
ioibi  Bant)  aacerdotibus,  vUalem  corporis  sui  virlutem,  velut  spiritale  quoddnm 
nerificimn  immoUvit  And  this  he  very  strangely  endeavors  to  prove  by  Hi*br. 
iz.  20.  and  Hebr.  viL  26.  Concerning  this  opinion  of  Origon,  Huet  hm  a  discus- 
oon  in  hia  OrigenUma^  (Lab.  iL  Qnseat.  iii.  p.  69,  &c.) ;  and  he  taxes  all  his  in- 
gennity  to  screen  the  man,  at  least  partially,  if  not  wholly,  from  this  charge, 
fiat  this  diatinguiahed  scholar  effects  nothing;  and  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  this  fiction  of  Origen  followed,  necessarily,  from  his  doctrine  of  the  agree- 
ment and  similitude  existing  between  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds. 

(3)  The  learned  have  justly  admired,  and  have  extolled  in  the  highest  terms 
the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  Origen,  in  compiling  his  Tetrapla  and 
Bua^ia,  in  which  he  brought  together  all  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  then  extant,  and  compared  them  with  the  Hebrew  text    What  is 
called  hia  7Vfraji2a,  waa  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  combined 
with  the  Hebrew  text  the  four  celebrated  Greek  versions,  those  of  the  Seventy, 
of  Aquila,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Theodotion;  and  so  arranged  the  whole  that 
they  could  easily  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew.    The 
pigea  were  divided  into  five  columns ;  the  first  column  contained  the  Hebrew 
text,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  Greek  letters.    The  four  other  columns  con- 
tuned  the  four  Greek  versions  above  named,  together  with  significant  marks 
lod  critical  notes.    When  three  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
vera  afterwards  found  at  Jericho,  Origen  added  these  also  to  his  work ;  which 
then  acquired  the  name  of  Hexapla,  because  it  contained  six  Greek  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament  They  might  have  been  called  seven ;  but  they  were  reckoned 
as  only  six,  because  the  sixth  and  seventh,  which  perhaps  difiered  but  a  little, 
were  accounted  but  one,  and  occupied  only  one  column,  namely,  the  [p.  658.] 
seventh.    Of  thia  immortal  work,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  treated  largely,  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  printed  at  Paris, 
1713,  2  vols,  folio.    Thia  immense  labor  Origen  undertook,  eupecially  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  either  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  or  had  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  it,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Bible,  by  comparing  so  many  different  Greek  versions. 
And  yet  thb  same  Origen  maintained  that  the  words  of  scripture,  in  very  many 
places,  have  no  meaning  at  all;   and  he  advised  his  pupils  to  disregard  the 
literal  sense  of  scripture,  or  what  he  calls  the  body  of  it,  and  to  search  only  for 
its  marrow  and  its  sold,  that  is,  for  its  mystical  and  moral  interpretation.   And 
his  own  practice  as  a  commentator  coincided  with  his  precepts.    And  thus,  fre- 
quently, very  great  men  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  or  sometimes  follow 
one  principle,  and  sometimes  another.    It  waa  certainly  of  no  importance  to 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  literal  meaning,  if  that  meaning  is  of  no 
worth ;  and  as  for  the  mystical  senses,  they  can  be  successfully  explored,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  examining  the  numberless  phrases  and  uses  of  words  in  the 
sacred  volume.    Origen,  therefore,  by  that  immense  labor,  produced  a  work  of 
little  utility,  either  to  himself  or  to  those  who  follow  his  mode  of  interpreting 
the  acripturea ;  and  he  doea  not  himself  resort  to  his  Hexapla  for  aid,  in  his 
Commentaries  and  Homilies,  because  it  was  little  suited  to  his  purpose. 
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§  XXIX.  Oriifen  and  Mystic  Theology.  This  Origen,  who  was  the 

chief  corrupter  of  Christianity  by  philosophical  speculations,  ana 
who  introduced  the  fictions  of  his  own  mind  into  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, did  likewise,  by  his  precepts  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
soul,  and  its  self-determination  in  action,  give  encouragement 
and  support  to  that  imsocial  dass  of  men  who  strive  to  with- 
draw their  minds  from  all  sensible  and  material  objects,  and  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  divine  nature  by  contemplation- 
At  least,  this  is  a  fact,  that  after  his  writings  began  to  circulate 
among  Christians,  and  his  opinions  to  be  lauded,  embraced,  and 
propagated,  far  greater  numbers  than  before  ga  /e  up  all  worldly 
business  and  cares,  to  increase  their  piety ;  and,  in  order  to  be- 
hold God  mentally,  resolved  to  retire  into  solitary  places,  expect- 
ing, by  concentrated  meditation  and  by  the  mortification  of  their 
bodies,  to  obtain  spiritual  freedom  and  complete  tranquillity  of 
mind.(*)  And,  perhaps,  the  famous  Paul  of  Thebais,  who,  to 
save  his  life  during  the  Decian  persecution,  is  reported  to  have 
fled  into  the  deserts,  and  there  to  have  lived  to  extreme  old  age, 
[p.  659.]  and  who  was  accounted  the  leader  and  father  of  the 
Eremites, — chose,  on  the  termination  of  the  persecution,  not  to 
return  to  social  life,  but  to  spend  all  his  days  among  wild  beasts, 
for  this  reason,  that  he  might  purge  out  of  his  mind  all  images 
of  sensible  things,  and  bind  it  to  God  by  indissoluble  ties.(") 

(1)  Origen  embraced  and  held  all  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  what  is  properly  denominated  Mystic  Theology,  In  the  first  place,  he  be- 
lieved that  man  has  two  souls ;  the  one  a  rational  soul,  which  is  of  divine  origin ; 
the  other  not  rational,  but  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  craving  external  ob- 
jects, and  of  exciting  various  emotions  in  the  man.  He  believed  that  the  higher 
or  rational  soul  originated  out  of  the  divine  nature,  and  would  return  into  it 
again ;  that  it  existed  from  eternity  in  the  upper  world,  and  was  of  a  spotless 
character ;  that,  for  some  fault  committed,  it  was  condemned  to  reside  in  its 
present  concrete  body ;  that  it  retains  its  innate  perceptions  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  justice ;  that  while  inhabiting  the  body,  it  has  a  natural  power  of  exciting 
the  latent  principles  of  truth  and  goodness  inherent  in  it;  that  all  its  propense- 
ncsa  to  evil  and  sin,  arises  from  its  connection  with  the  sentient  sou),  and  from 
the  contxigion  of  the  body ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  for  it  to  become  perfect 
and  happy,  but  by  freeing  itself  from  the  ties  which  connect  it  with  the  animal 
soul,  subduing  the  power  of  the  senses,  withdrawing  itself  from  the  objects 
which  allure  the  senses,  arousing  its  inherent  perceptions  (of  virtue)  by  con- 
tinued meditation,  and  by  weakening  and  exhausting  the  activities  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.   Now,  the  man  who  adopts  all  these  notions,  is  a  travel* 
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ler  in  the  direct  road  to  that  system  of  doctrine  which  bears  the  name  of  Mys- 
tic Theology. — ^But,  in  addition  to  these  notions,  Origen  held  some  opinions 
which  give  energy  and  force  to  those  common  notions  of  mystics,  and  prompt 
them  more  strongly  and  earnestly  to  desire  solitude,  and  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
a  mystical  deification.  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  his  celebrated  doctrine 
coDceming  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  he  supposed,  as  we  have  before 
Btated^ — ^by  intense  and  uninterrupted  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  before  his  descent  to  our  world,  had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  divine 
Word,  as  to  form  but  one  person  with  him.  For  the  soul  of  Christ  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  all  other  human  souls.  In  his  Principiay  (L.  ii. }  5.  p.  91.)  he 
Bays:  Natoram  quidem  animse  Christi  banc  fuisse,  quae  est  omnium  animarum, 
non  potest  dnbitari :  alioquin  nee  dici  anima  potuit,  si  vere  non  fuit  anima. 
Therefore,  all  the  souls  of  men,  though  at  present  vastly  inferior  to  that  chief 
of  all  souls,  and  though  living  in  exile  and  in  prison  houses, — have  the  power* 
by  contemplating  the  Word  of  God,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  bod^r  and 
from  the  associated  sentient  soul,  and  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  [p.  660.] 
communion  with  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  says :  Anima,  quae  quasi  ferrum  in  igne, 
Me  semper  in  Verbo,  semper  in  sapientia,  semper  in  Deo  posita  est,  omne  quod 
igit,  quod  sentit,  quod  intelligit,  Deus  est  This  indeed  he  says  especially  of 
Christ's  soul ;  but  he  immediately  adds,  that  he  would  not  exclude  entirely  the 
souls  of  holy  men  from  the  same  felicity.  Ad  omnes  denique  sanclos  calor 
•liquis  Verbi  Dei  putandus  est  pervenisse :  in  hac  uutem  anima  (Christi)  ipse 
%ni8  divinus  substantialiter  requievisse  credendus  est,  ex  quo  ad  ceteros  calor 
tliquis  pervenerit  This  then  was  Origen's  belief:  That  every  rational  soul 
that  follows  the  example  of  Christ's  soul,  and  assiduously  contemplates  the 
Word  of  God,  or  Christ,  becomes  a  participant  of  that  Word,  and,  in  a  sense, 
receives  the  Word  into  itself.  In  another  passage,  (de  Principiist  Lib.  iii.  c.  iii. 
{  3.)  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment  thus :  Sanctse  et  immaculatac  animae  si  cum 
omni  afiectn,  omnique  puritate  se  voverint  Deo  et  alienas  se  ab  omni  daemonum 
contagione  servaverint,  et  per  multam  abstinentiam  purificaverint  se  et  piis  ac 
religiosis  imbutie  fnerint  disciplinis,  participium  per  hoc  divinitcUis  assumunt  et 
prophetis  ac  ceterorum  divinorum  donorum  gratiara  merentur. — Whither  these 
opinions  lead,  and  how  much  they  must  strengthen  the  propensity  and  facililato 
the  progress  of  those  naturally  inclined  to  austerities,  to  holy  idleness  and  tc 
irrational  devotion,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  human   nature  can  easily 

perceive. 

But  I  think  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  many,  to  see  this  portion  of  Origen's 
system  more  fully  developed,  and  to  learn  more  clearly  how  the  several  parts 
iftand  connected,  and  by  w^hat  arguments  they  are  supported.  1  will  therefore 
show,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  how  Origen  brings  down  souls,  the  daughters  of  the 
supreme  Deity,  from  their  state  of  blessedness  in  heaven,  into  this  lower  world ; 
and  what  method  he  points  out  for  their  recovering  their  lost  felicity.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  things  will  be  the  more  useful,  the  more  numerous  at  the  present 
day  those  are,  who  either  altogether  or  in  part  agree  with  Origen,  and  the  fewer 
those  are,  who  treat  of  Origen  with  a  full  understanding  of  his  views. 

I.  No  one  is  prosperous  and  happy,  no  one  is  wretched  and  unhappy,  and 
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no  one  is  either  more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other  people,  except  in  ao* 
cordance  with  his  own  merits  or  demerits.  For  God,  who  rules  and  governs  all 
things,  is  always  and  infinitely  just ;  and  therefore  cannot  allot  to  any  crea- 
ture, not  meriting  it,  either  reward  or  punishment  This  is  the  great  and  fun- 
damental principle,  on  which  nearly  the  whole  fabric  of  Origen's  theology  rests, 
and  from  which  he  deduces  the  greater  part  of  his  opinions. 

n.  All  the  souls  or  persons, — for  Origen  considered  the  body  as  no  part  of 
the  man,  so  that  with  him  soul  and  person  were  synonymous — all  the  souls  in- 
habiting this  world,  are  unhappy,  or  are  encompassed  with  many  evils  and  trou- 
bles, some  with  greater  and  some  with  less.  Now  as  no  one  ccm  be  unhappy, 
[p.  661.]  or  be  less  happy  than  others,  except  by  his  own  fault,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  all  the  souls  inhabiting  bodies,  have  merited  the  evils 
they  now  suffer. 

in.  Hence  we  can  not  doubt  that  our  rational  souls,  before  they  entered  oar 
bodies,  used  the  powers  God  gave  them,  improperly,  and  for  these  their  faults 
they  were  condemned  to  live  in  bodies ;  those  guilty  of  greater  offences  were 
encompassed  with  greater  evils,  and  those  guilty  of  smaller  offences  were  in- 
volved in  lighter  calamities.  Unless  this  be  admitted,  we  cannot  account  for 
the  great  difference  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  this  world ;  nor  can  we  silence 
the  objections  of  adversaries  to  the  providence  of  God.  These  principles  Origen 
inculcates  in  many  parts  of  his  writings :  we  will  cite  one  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages, namely,  de  Principiis  JL  ii.  c.  9.  p.  97.  where  he  says :  Si  haec  tanta  rerum 
diversitas,  nascendique  conditio  tam  varia  tamque  diverse,  in  qua  caussa  utique 
facultas  liberi  arbitrii  locum  non  habet  (non  enim  quis  ipse  sibi  eligit,  vol  nbi,  vel 
apud  quos,  vel  qua  conditione  nascatur.)  Si  ergo  hoc  non  facit  naturae  diversitas 
animarum,  id  est,  ut  mala  natura  animce  ad  gentem  malam  distinetur,  bona  autem 
ad  bonas,  quid  aliud  superest,  nisi  ut  fortuito  ista  agi  putentur  et  casu  ?  Quod 
utique  si  recipiatur,  jam  nee  a  Deo  factus  est  mundus,  ncc  a  providentia  ejus 
regi  credetur,  et  consequenter  nee  Dei  judicium  de  uniuscujusque  gestis  videbi- 
tur  expectandum.  To  these  objections  of  the  heretics,  he  replies  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  Deus  sequales  creavit  omnes  ac  similes  quos  creavit^  quippe  cum 
nulla  ei  caussa  varietatis  ac  diversitatis  existeret  Verum  quoniam  rationabiles 
ipsse  creaturse — arbitrii  facultate  donata;  sunt,  libertas  unumquemque  voluntatis 
sua),  vel  ad  profectum  per  imitationem  Dei  provocavit,  vel  ad  defectum  per  neg- 
ligcntiam  traxit  Et  haec  exstitit  caussa  diversitatis  inter  rationabiles  creaturas, 
non  ex  conditions  voluntate  vel  judicio  originem  trahens,  sed  propriae  libertatis 
arbitrio.  Deus  vero  cui  jam  crcaturam  suam  pro  merito  dispensare  justum  vide- 
batur,  diversitates  mentium  in  unius  mundi  consonantiam  traxit,  quo  velut  unam 
domum  -  -  ex  istis  diversis  vasia,  vel  animis,  vel  mentibus,  omaret  Et  has  cauasas 
mundus  iste  suae  diversitatis  acccpit,  dum  unumquemque  divina  providentia  pro 
varietate  motuum  suorum  vel  animorum  propositique  dispensat  Qua  ratione 
neque  creator  injustus  videbitur,  cum  secundum  prsecedentes  caussas  pro  merito 
unumquemque  distribuit.  And  he  attempts  to  prove  these  his  assertions  by 
scripture,  especially  by  what  is  said  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Rom.  ix.  11,  12.  He 
closes  his  argument  with  these  words ;  Justitia  Dei  demom  lucidius  ostendetor, 
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fli  eanssaa  dhrersitatis  uniascujasquc  vel  coelestium,  vcl  terrestrium  vel  inferno- 
rom  in  semetipso  prd!;ca2f7i^5  nalhitatem  corpoream  habere  credatur. 

lY.  God  created  all  souls  perfectly  alike,  and  endued  them  all  with  the  full- 
est power  of  employing  their  faculties  well  or  ill,  according  to  their  pleasure ; 
•0  that  they  might  be  able  to  look  continually  on  the  eternal  Reason  [p.  662.] 
of  God  or  his  Word  and  Son ;  and  micrht,  by  this  contemplation,  increase  in 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  finally  become  united  to  God  through  the  medium  of 
bis  Son.  This  sentiment  of  Origen  is  most  manifest  from  the  pas!<age  just 
cited,  and  from  many  others. 

V.  These  free  souls,  before  they  were  enclosed  in  bodies,  and  before  this 

world  was  created,  were  by  Grod  placed  under  the  following  law :  Every  soul 

that  would  be  prosperous  and  hnppy,  must  look  constantly  upon  the  Son  of 

Ged,  his  Wisdom,  his  Reason,  just  as  he  would  upon  a  mirror  or  a  pattern,  and 

mvBt  imitate  him.    By  so  doing,  that  soul  will  increase  in  wisdom  and  virtue 

•ad  in  all  blessedness,  and  will  gradually  become  incapable  of  sinning,  and  will 

be  nnited  closely  with  the  Son  of  God  whose  image  it  bears.    But  every  soul 

thit  averts  its  attention  from  this  only  exemplar  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and 

pleases  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  material  things,  by  the  righteous  judg- 

meot  of  God,  will  forfeit  its  natural  blessedness,  and  be  punished  for  its  of* 

feoees  in  a  material  body. 

VL  Of  all  souls  no  one  obeyed  this  divine  law  more  sacredly  and  earnestly, 
thta  that  seal  which  became  associated  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  For, 
liya  perpetual  and  most  intense  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God, 
tUs  soul  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  sanctity,  and  merited  to  be  made  cms 
fertan  with  the  Word. 

Vlf.  But  a  vast  multitude  of  souls  disobeyed  this  divine  law,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  divine  Reason,  slid  into  the  contemplation  of 
other  inferior  and  more  ignoble  objects.    The  cause  of  this  transgression  may 
be  traced  partly  to  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  finite  and  therefore  mu- 
tible,  and  partly  to  that  subtile  body,  with  which  all  souls  are  clothed.    For 
tfab  tenuous,  shadowy  body,  though  it  be  ctherial  and  very  different  from  our 
gross  bodies,  nevertheless  has  some  power,  if  the  soul  is  off  its  guard,  of  with- 
drawing the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  of 
mdocing  it  to  misdirect  its  movements.    De  PrincipiiSy  L.  ii.  (c.  9.  sec.  2. 
p.  97.) :  Rationabiles  iaisd  naturae,  quia  esse  coeperunt,  necessario  convertibiles 
et  mntabiles  substiterunt :  quoniam  qusecunque  inerat  substantise  earum  virtus, 
Don  naturaliter  inerat,  sed  benelicio  conditoris  effecta.  -  -  Omne  (nempe)  quod 
datum  est,  etixmi  auferri  et  recedcre  potest.    Recedendi  autcm  caussa  in  co 
erit,  si  non  recte  et  probabiliter  dirigitur  motus  animorum.    Voluntarios  enim 
etliberos  motus  a  se  conditis  mentibus  creator  indulsit,  quo  scilicet  bonum  in 
n  proprinm  fieret,  cum  id  voluntate  propria  servaretur :  sed  desidia  et  laboris 
tsdium  in  servando  bono,  et  aversio  ac  negligentia  ineliorum  initium  dedit  rece- 
dendi a  bono.    It  is  well  known,  that  Origen  assigned  to  all  souls  tenuous 
bodies. 

VIII.  So  many  souls  having,  by  their  own  fault,  become  vicious,  it  was  ne- 
for  God  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  judge,  and  execute  his  threat  to  con- 
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nect  them  with  material  bodies  and  sentient  souls.  But  as  all  had  not  itlnne^ 
[p.  663.]  in  an  equal  degree,  some  having  departed  farther  than  others  from 
goodness,  divine  justice  required,  that  the  punisiiment  of  each  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  his  offence. 

IX.  Hence,  God  determined  to  create  a  world  (or  material  universe,)  admi- 
rably composed  of  innumerable  bodies  of  divers  kinds ;  so  that  each  of  the  Houla 
which  had  variously  deviated  from  their  duty  in  the  upper  world,  might  here  se- 
verally find  a  prison  corresponding  with  its  crimesi  From  many  passages,  1 
select  a  few  only.  In  his  Prindpia  (L.  iL  c.  9.  sec.  2.  p.  97.)  he  says:  Unaquae- 
que  mens  pro  motibus  suis  vel  amplius,  vel  parcius  bonum  negligens,  in  con- 
trarium  boni,  quod  sine  dubio  malum  est,  trahebatur.  Ex  quo  videtur  semina 
quacdam  et  caussos  varietatis  ac  diversitatis  ille  omnium  conditor  accepisse,  ut 
pro  divcrsitate  mcntium,  id  est,  rationabilium  creaturarum — varium  ac  diversum 
mundum  crenret.  Ibid.  (sec.  6.  p.  99.) :  Deus  cui  creaturam  suam  pro  merito 
dispensarc  justum  vidcbatur,  divcrsitates  mentium  in  unius  mundi  consonan- 
tiam  traxit.  Ibid.  (sec.  7.  p.  100.) :  Unusquisque  in  eo  quod  mens  creatus  a 
Deo  est  vel  rationabilis  spiritus,  pro  motibus  mentis  et  sensibus  animorum,  vel 
plus  vel  minus  sibi  meriti  paravit,  vel  amabilis  Deo,  vel  etiam  odibilis  extitit— 
Nam  justitia  creatoris  in  omnibus  debet  apparere. 

X.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  God's  creating  this  material  world  (or  universe^ 
was,  the  sins  which  souls  committed  before  this  world  existed.  Nor  should  we 
view  this  world  otherwise  than  as  a  vast  dwelling-place,  comprising  innumerable 
cottages  of  various  classes,  arranged  with  consummate  art,  in  which  souls,  fallen 
into  sin  by  their  own  fault,  might  bo  detained  for  a  season,  until  they  repent 
and  return  to  their  duty.  In  his  Principia,  L.  ii.  (c.  9.  sec.  9.  p.  100.)  he  says: 
Unumquodque  vas  secundum  mensuram  puritatis  suae  aut  impuritatis,  locum, 
vel  rcgionem,  vel  conditionem  nascendi  vel  explendi  aliquid  in  hoc  mundo  ac- 
cepit :  qurs  omnia  Deus  usque  ad  minimum  virtute  sapientio;  sua)  providcns  ac 
dignosccns,  moderumine  judicii  sui  aequissima  retributione  universa  disponit, 
quatenus  unicuiqne  pro  merito  vel  succurri  vel  consuli  deberct.  In  quo  profecto 
omnis  ratio  sequitatis  offenditur,  dum  inaequalitas  rerum  retributionis  merito- 
rura  servat  aequitatem. 

XI.  Of  the  punishments  endured  by  souls  in  their  state  of  exile  and  captivity, 
besides  the  loss  of  their  former  felicity,  the  principal  and  the  greatest  is,  that 
each  is  joined  with  an  animated  body  ;  that  is,  with  a  mass  of  gross  matter,  in 
which  lives  a  sentient  soul,  that  now  craves  and  desires,  and  now  abhors  and 
hate>*.  PVr  it  results  from  this  conjunction,  that  the  rational  soul  feels  little  or 
no  desire  for  heavenly  and  divine  things,  but  on  the  contrary,  craves  and  lusts 
afier  earthly  and  sensible  objects,  and  is  agitated  and  pained  with  desires  that 
are  sometimes  vain  and  sometimes  hurtful.  And  the  society  of  the  body  not 
only  increases  this  evil,  and  weakens  the  force  and  energy  of  the  mind,  but  also 
causes  the  rational  soul  to  participate  in  the  pains  and  anguish  of  the  body. 

[p.  664.]  XII.  As  all  divine  punishments  are  salutary  and  useful,  so  also 
that  which  divine  justice  has  inflicted  on  vitiated  souls,  althougn  it  is  a  great 
evil,  is  nevertheless  salutary  in  its  tendency,  and  should  conduct  them  to  blesji. 
edness.    For  the  tiresome  conflict  of  opposite  propensities,  the  onsets  of  the 
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|«S8ions,  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  and  other  evils  arising  from  the  connexion  of 
the  mind  with  the  body  and  with  a  sentient  soul,  may  and  shou.d  excite  the  cap- 
tive  Houl  to  long  for  the  recovery  of  its  lost  happiness,  and  lead  it  to  concen- 
trate .'ill  its  energies  in  order  to  escnpe  from  its  misery.  For  God  acts  like  a 
physician,  who  employe  harsh  and  bitter  remedie$s  not  only  to  cure  the  diseas- 
ed, but  also  to  induce  them  to  preserve  their  health  and  avoid  whatever  might 
impair  it.  Dt  PrincipiiSf  L.  ii.  (c.  10.  sec.  6.  p.  102.):  Si  ad  corporis  sanita- 
tem  pro  his  vitiia,  quo)  per  escam  potumque  collegimus,  necessariam  habemus 
interdam  austerioris  ac  mordacioris  mcdicamenti  curam :  nonnumquam  vero  si 
id  vitiL  quaiitas  depopoaeerlt,  rigore  ferri  et  sectionis  asperitate  indigemus:  -  - 
Quanto  magis  intelligendum  est,  et  hunc  mcdicura  nostrum  Deum  volcntem 
diluere  viiia  animarum  nostrarum,  qua)  ex  peccatorum  et  scelerum  diversitate 
(olii*gerant,  uti  hujuscemodi  potnalibus  curis,  insuper  eliam  (apud  inferos)  ignis 
inferre  supplicium  his  qui  animsB  sanitatem  perdiderunt  •  -  Furor  vindictae  Dei 
ad  purgationem  proficit  animarum.  -  -  Origen  indeed  here  refers,  more  espe- 
cially, to  Ihe  pains  and  punishments  which  souls  endure  in  hell ;  yet  he  states 
the  nature  of  all  the  evils  which  God  inflicts  upon  rational  beings.  And  it  is 
Tery  clear,  that  Origen  believed  in  no  divine  punishments  but  such  as  are  use- 
ful and  salutary  (to  the  transgressors). 

XIIL  For  the  soals  in  whom  the  sorrows  of  their  prison  awakens  a  desire 
for  their  lost  happiness,  there  is  one  and  the  same  law,  as  for  the  souls  desti- 
tute of  bodies  and  resident  with  God.  No  soul  can  become  happy,  except  by 
means  of  the  eternal  Reason  and  Wisdom  of  God,  or  his  Word  and  Son ;  on 
whom  they  must  fix  their  thoughts,  and  by  persevering  meditation  and  contem- 
plation, must  appropriate  him,  as  it  were,  and  make  themselves  one  with  him. 

XIV.  Innumerable  souls,  both  among  the  Jews  and  among  other  nations, 
have  performed  this  duty,  and  that  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  For  exiled  cap- 
tive souls  have  not  changed  their  natures,  but  retain  still  their  inherent  free 
will :  and  therefore  they  are  able,  although  with  difficulty,  by  their  own  inhe- 
rent powers  to  elevate  themselves  again,  and,  by  the  u.<e  of  correct  reason,  to 
gradually  ascend  to  the  eternal  Reason  or  Son  of  God.  And  the  more  reli- 
giously and  correctly  a  soul  uses  its  reason,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  God 
and  to  his  Son.  De  Principiis^  L.  i.  (c.  3.  sec.  6.  p.  62.) :  Participatio  Dei  pa- 
ths pervenit  in  omnes  tam  justos,  quam  pcccatores,  et  rationabiles  atque  irra- 
tionabilcs.  -  -  Ostendit  sane  et  Apostolus  Paul  us,  quod  omnes  habeant  parti* 
cipiqm  ChristL  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8.  Ex  quo  in  corde  omnium  significat  [p.  665.] 
esse  Christnm  secundum  id  quod  verbum  vcl  ratio  est,  cujus  participatioiie  ra- 
tionabiles sunt.  See  here  the  Christ  in  uSy  or  the  Word  within,  of  which  the 
Mystics  talk  so  much. — And  hence,  there  is  good  ground  of  liope  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially  Plato,  Socrates,  and  others,  who 
averted  their  minds  from  the  body  and  the  senses. — Yet  for  souls  oppressed 
Vith  bodies,  this  is  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  task  ;  and  but  few  successfully 
accomplish  it  without  divine  aid. 

XV.  Therefore  God,  who  is  desirous  of  the  salvation  of  souls  sent  that 
Word  of  his,  by  communion  with  whom  alone  their  recovery  was  i)ossible, 
clothed  in  a  human  body,  from  heaven  unto  men,  or  unto  t)io  exiled  souls  on* 
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closed  in  bodies ;  that  he  might  distinctly  teach  them  divine  wisdom,  by  which 
the  way  of  salvation  is  manifest,  but  to  which  they  with  difficulty  attaio 
when  left  to  themselves;  and  that,  while  admonishingr  them  of  their  duty, 
he  might,  by  patiently  enduring  very  great  sufferings  and  even  death,  ob* 
tain  from  God  a  termination  of  their  imprisonment  and  exile.  What  wero 
Origen*s  views  of  the  effects  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  say:  yet,  unless  I  entirely  misapprehend  him,  he  did  not  believe 
with  us,  that  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  merited  for  us  eternal  life. 
This  could  not  be  admitted  by  the  man  who  believed,  that  no  one  can  become 
happy  except  by  his  own  merits,  and  that  even  fallen  souls  must  attain  to  hap- 
piness by  the  proper  use  of  their  own  free  will.  This,  therefore,  was  the  great 
benefit,  which  he  supposed  the  death  of  Christ  procured  for  souls,  his  showing 
them  that  God  can  revoke  his  sentence  against  them  and  release  them  from 
prison  and  exile.  The  divine  justice  must,  in  some  way,  be  moved  to  remit  the 
punishment,  which  souls  have  merited  by  the  abuse  of  their  free  will ;  and  this 
requisite  was  supplied  by  the  voluntary  suffering  to  which  Christ  submitted. 
Christ,  therefore,  is  like  a  wealthy  and  munificent  citizen,  who,  by  paying  over 
an  immense  sum  to  the  government,  or  by  voluntarily  performing  some  very 
difficult  service  for  the  public  good,  obtains  from  the  injured  sovereign  permis- 
non  for  banished  exiles  to  return  to  their  country.  But  the  malefactors  who 
are  permitted  to  return,  are  not  thereby  restored  to  their  former  happy  state : 
this  they  must  procure,  either  by  their  own  virtue,  or  by  the  virtues  of  others. 

XVI.  There  is  now,  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  a  plain  and  easy  way  for 
souls  to  recover  that  felicity  from  which  they  have  fallen  by  their  own  fault 
To  walk  in  it,  they  must  first,  by  faith,  embrace  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  who 
has  appeared  on  earth  clothed  in  a  human  body;  and  they  must  constantly  look 
on  him  as  the  only  author  and  teacher  of  eternal  salvation. 

XVII.  And  then,  to  attain  a  closer  union  with  Christy  and  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  divine  wisdom  residing  in  him,  they  must  make  it  their  first 
and  great  care,  to  free  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  the  sentient  soul. 
And  therefore  they  must  estrange  themselves  from  their  eyes  and  ears  and  other 
[p.  666.]  senses,  and  with  all  their  might  must  betake  themselves  to  the  con- 
templation of  heavenly  truth.  Mortification  must  also  bo  applied  to  the  body, 
which  greatly  increases  and  strengthens  the  power  of  the  sentient  soul,  espe- 
cially, if  it  be  luxuriously  fed  and  greatly  indulged.  And  finally,  as  the  images 
of  the  things  and  persons  about  us  or  with  which  we  are  conversant  are  apt  to 
rush  into  the  mind  through  the  senses,  and  greatly  to  excite  and  distract  the 
mind,  thereby  inducing  forgctfulness  of  the  things  beyond  our  senses,  and  great 
debility  in  our  free  will, — a  man  will  best  provide  for  the  freedom  and  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  altogether  upright,  by  shunning  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
course with  men,  conversation,  business,  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  re- 
tiring into  solitude. 

XVIII.  The  rational  soul  that  will  thus  exercise  itself,  continually,  and 
never  remove  its  eyes  fropi  Christ,  will,  by  a  slow  process,  become  what  it  was 
before  it  entered  the  body :  that  is,  from  being  a  soul  prepense  towards  corpo- 
real things  and  seeking  its  pleasure  in  the  senses,  it  will  become  pure  and  be 
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elevated  above  all  earthly  and  perishing  objects.  De  Principiis,  L.  ii.  (c.  8. 
aec.  3.  p,  96.)  :  Mejts  (mvc),  de  statu  suo  ac  digriitate  dcelinnns,  effecta  vei  nun- 
cupata  est  anima  (4^x0*  ^^  rursum  anima  instructji  virtutibus  mens  fiet.  Nay, 
as  before  stated,  such  a  soul,  by  a  perpetual  contemplation  of  Christ,  becomes 
transformed  into  Christ,  according  to  its  measure  and  capacity.  See,  among  other 
paflsageif,  the  /Atrrf  cliapter  of  Book  ii.  of  his  Principia;  where,  in  treating  of  Paul's 
words,  1  Cor.  xv.  63.  (For  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality,)  he  says :  In- 
eorruptio  et  immortalitas  'quid  aliud  erit,  nisi  sapientia,  et  verbum.  et  justitia 
Dei,  quae  formnnt  animam,  et  induunt,  ct  exornnnt?  Et  ita  fit,  ut  dicatur,  quia 
eorruptibile  incorruptionem  induet  ct  mortale  immortalitatem.  De  Principiis 
L  i.  (c.  3.  sec.  6.  p.  62.) :  Omnes  qui  rntionablles  sunt,  verbi,  id  est,  Rationis 
participes  sunt,  et  per  hoc  velut  semina  insita  sibi  gerunt  siipientiae  et  Justitiae, 
qaod  est  Christus.  Ibid.  c.  ii.  (sec*.  7.  p.  52.) :  Propinquitas  quaednm  est  menti 
td  Denm  -  -  et  per  haec  potest  aliquid  de  divinitatis  sentire  natura,  maxime  si 
expurgatior  et  segregatior  sit  a  materia  corporali. 

XIX.  This  whole  work  of  purifying  the  soul  and  translating  it  into  Christ#4loc8 
not  exceed  the  powers  of  man.  For  as  the  rational  soul  is  allied  to  God,  although 
it  may  lapse  and  go  astray,  it  cannot  lose  its  essential  character  or  nature.  If, 
therefore,  the  inherent  energies  of  free  will  are  called  forth,  the  soul  can,  by  ita 
own  power,  wipe  away  its  pollutions,  and  by  a  gradual  process  work  ita  way  out 
of  ita  darkness.  And  as  no  one  can  become  happy,  but  by  his  own  merit,  the 
seal  will  either  never  attain  to  happiness,  or  it  will  attain  to  it  by  its  own  powers. 

XX.  Yet  those  who  properly  use  that  power  of  free  will  which  they  pos- 
sess, are  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  enables  them  to  advance  faster 
aod  reach  the  goal  the  sooner.  For,  as  none  can  become  sharers  in  the  divine 
rewards  and  blessings,  except  they  merit  them,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  aids  no  one, 
onless  he  merits  that  aid.  De  Principiis,  L.  i.  (c.  3.  p.  62.)  :  In  illis  [p.  667.] 
soli;»  arbitror  esse  opus  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  jam  se  ad  meliora  convertunt,  et  per 
vias  Cbristi  Jesu  incedunt,  id  est,  qui  sunt  in  bonis  actibus,  et  in  Deo  perma- 
nent And  a  little  after,  (in  sec.  7.  p.  63.)  he  more  clearly  states  his  views, 
thns:  Eat  etalia  quoque  Spiritus  sancti  gratia,  quae  dignis  praestatur,  ministra- 
ix  quidem  per  Christum,  inoperata  autem  a  Patre  secundum  merilum  eorum^ 
qui  cnpacesejus  efficiuntur. 

XXI.  The  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  the  enlightened  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  progress,  are  indeed  various ;  but  among  them,  two  are  pro- 
minent Firsts  the  Holy  Spirit  lays  open  to  them  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
lense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  De  Principiis,  L.  ii.  (c.  7.  sec.  2.  p.  93.)  Per 
gratiam  Spiritus  sancti  cum  reliquis  quamplurimisetiam  illud  magnificentissi- 
mum  demonstratur,  quod  (ante  Christum)  vix  unus  ex  omni  populo  superare 
poterat  intellecium  corporeura  (legis  et  prophetaruni)  et  majus  aliquid,  id  est, 
spiritale  quid  poterat  intelligere  in  lege  vcl  prophetis  :  nnnc  nutem  innumerae 
sunt  multitudines  credentium,  qui  licet  non  omnes  possint  per  ordincm  atque 
ad  liquidum  spiritalis  intellegentiac  explnnarc  conseqnentium,  tiimen  omnes  pcr- 
Boasum  habeant,  quod  nequo  circnmcisio  corporaiitcr  inlelligi  debent,  neque 
otium  sabbati,  vel  sanguinis  effusio  pecoris,  neque  quod  de  his  Moysi  responsa 
darentar  a  Deo:  qui  utique  sensua  dubium  non  est  quod  Spiritus  sancti  virtute 
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omnibus  HUg^eratur. — Secondly^  to  those  striving  after  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
Holy  Spirit  explains  the  forma  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Bible;  and  from  these  they  derive  great  comfort  and  delight. 
Ibid.  (sec.  4.  p.  93.)  De  Spiritu  sancto  participare  meruerit,  cognitis  ineffabili- 
bus  sacramentis  consolationem  sine  dubio  et  lactitiam  cordis  ossumit.  Cum 
enim  rntiones  omnium,  quae  finnt,  quare  vel  qualiter  fiant,  Spiritu  indieante  cog- 
noverit,  in  nullo  utique  conturbari  ejus  anima  poterit :  nee  in  aliquo  terretur, 
cum  verbo  Dei  et  Sapientiae  ejus  inhaerens,  Dominum  Jesum  dicit  in  Spirita 
sancto.     I  omit  what  follows,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

(2)  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
one  Paul  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  to  preserve  his  life,  fled  into  the  deserts,  and 
there  lived  till  he  died  at  an  extreme  age  in  the  fourth  century.  And  this  Paul 
has  generally  been  accounted  the  founder  of  the  solitary  or  Eremite  life ;  on 
the  authority  of  Jerome^  who  composed  his  biography.  (See  the  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Antwerp.  Tom.  i.  Januarii  ad  diem  x.  p.  602.)  But  this  opinion,  as  Jerome 
himself  tells  us  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Life  of  Paul,  rests  solely  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  two  disciple  of  St  Anthony,  who  are  not  witnesses  above  all  exceptions; 
Amathas  vero  et  Macarius,  discipuli  Antonii  •  •  etiam  nunc  affirmant,  Paulum 
[p.  668.]  quemdam  Thebaeum  principem  hujus  rei  fuisse.  Thus  much  may  be 
conceded  to  these  men,  that  prior  to  St  Anthony^  their  master,  this  Paul  resid- 
ed in  the  desert  parts  of  Egypt.  But  that  no  Christian  anterior  to  Paul,  either 
in  Egypt  or  in  any  other  country,  retired  from  the  society  of  men  in  order  to 
acquire  an  extraordinary  degree  of  holiness,  can  never  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  these  illiterate  men,  who,  like  all  the  so-called  Eremites^  were  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  was  this  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  eremite 
life,  universally  adopted  in  the  age  of  Jerome :  for  he  himself  states  various 
other  opinions  on  the  subject.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  believed  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  eremites.  And  yet  this  is  not  altogether  certain :  for  his 
words  are  not  the  same  in  the  different  copies  of  his  work.  John  Marlianay^ 
in  his  edition  of  Jerome's  Works,  (tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  89.)  thus  states  them : 
Paulum  quemdam  principem  istius  rei  fuisse,  non  nominis :  quam  opinionem 
DOS  quoquo  probamus.  But  Erasmas  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  read :  Quod 
non  tarn  nomine,  quam  opinione,  nos  quoque  comprobamus ;  the  meaning  of 
which,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  Other  copies  read  differently.  If  Jerome  did 
believe,  what  he  says  the  two  disciples  of  Anthony  stated,  that  the  eremite  life 
originated  with  this  Paw/,  he  certainly  erred.  For  it  appears,  both  from  ex- 
amples and  from  testimony,  that  before  this  man,  not  a  few  of  the  class  of 
Christians  called  Ascetics^  especially  in  Egypt,  a  country  abounding  in  persons 
naturally  gloomy  and  averse  from  society,  did  retire  from  the  cities  and  towns 
into  the  fields  and  the  uncultivated  regions,  in  order  to  deprive  the  sentient 
soul  of  its  delights,  to  mortify  the  body,  and  to  aid  the  divine  mind  toiling  in 
its  prison.  And  that  very  Anthony,  whom  some  make  the  father  of  eremites, 
followed  the  example  of  an  old  man  who  had  pursued  this  mode  of  life  from 
his  youth  ;  as  Athanasius  expressly  testifies  in  his  Life  of  St  Anthony,  (Opp, 
tom.  ii.  p.  453.)  And  before  this  old  man,  very  many  adopted  the  wime  mode 
of  life,  although  they  did  not  retire  to  perfectly  secluded  places  and  to  the 
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liaanU  of  wild  beasts,  but  only  erected  for  themselves  a  retired  domicil  not  far 
from  their  villages.  So  Athanasius,  in  the  passage  just  mentioned,  says  :  "EKurrot 

it  Twv  /3evxe/ulrair  iatvr»  vpeo'lp^iir,  gv  fxaxfav  tn;  iS'ias  x.<o/xiii  KetroMovas  ia-tntro, 

Unusquisque  eoram,  qui  animum  curare  voiebat,  solus  non  procul  a  pngo  suo 
ezercebatur ;  that  is,  subdued  the  body  by  toil,  and  averted  the  mind  from  the 
lenses  by  prayer,  and  by  meditation  on  divine  things.  That  so  early  as  the 
Kcond  century,  this  mode  of  life  was  in  Syria  esteemed  beautiful  and  necepta- 
Ue  to  God,  appears  from  the  example  of  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
ftated  by  Eusebtus^  (Histor.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  9,  10.  p.  210,  211.)  This  man, 
weary  of  the  assaults  of  iiis  enemies,  and  enger  for  a  philosophical  lifsy  retired 
to  unfrequented  places :  *£»  Acstjc^ou  Tdv  pixoa-cpiv  djira^ifxtvoc  /Sior  ^la^^hi  [p.  669.] 

fir  Ti  tms  bt»Xti9-lai  rxn^oi  iv  ipujuiati  kui  dpaiia-tv  dyplii  Xav^dfeeVy  Trkita-rotf  •tio'c 

littfi/itv.  Cum  philosopbicne  vitae  jnm  dudum  aniore  tenerctur,  relicta  eccle»iae 
plebe,  in  solitudiiie  ac  devils  agris  plurimos  annos  delituit.  After  a  long  time  he 
returned  from  solitude  to  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
every  body  and  exceedingly  courted  by  the  people ;  r»i  n  drap^ wpwViapc  lyi** 
t«f  ns  fixsff^ofrac,  cum  ob  secessum  tum  ob  philosophiam  (scu  philosoplii- 
eun  vitae  formam.)  Therefore,  even  then,  the  highest  respect  was  paid  to  those 
who  preferred  solitude  to  society,  and  who,  abandoning  social  life,  retired  into 
deserts.  What  Eusebius  intended  by  the  words  philosophy  and  a  philosophical 
^,  those  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Christians  need  not  to  be 
informed.  For  they  are  aware,  that  the  Christian  AsceticSy  who  sought  the 
health  of  their  souls  in  prayer,  meditation,  forsaking  all  worldly  business,  and 
mbduing  and  mortifying  the  body  by  a  spare  and  simple  diet,  were  classed  with 
the  philosophers  and  assumed  the  name  and  the  garb  of  philosophers.  And 
this  high  opinion  of  the  influence  of  solitude  in  sanctifying  the  soul,  like  many 
others,  passed  over  from  the  Pagans  to  the  Christians.  That  such  Egyptians 
IS  wislied  to  excel  in  virtue,  and  to  prepare  their  souls  for  the  world  of  bliss, 
were  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times,  to  resort  to  solitary  places,  can  be 
shown  by  many  proofs ;  among  which,  I  think,  one  of  peculiar  value  is  found 
in  Hefodolus,  Histor.  L.  ii.  (sec.  36.  p.  102.  edit.  Gronov.)  where  he  mentions  it 
a&a  trait  distinguishing  the  Egyptians  from  all  other  nations,  that  while  others 
dunned  the  society  of  wild  beasts,  the  Egyptians  thought  it  excellent  to  live 

among  them  ;  Ihvi  /uir  5xX6<0-i  drd-paToirf  XjaepU  ^npiuv  J'(*ira  dnroKUpiTett,  *A(>(/t- 

^(uTt  /i  i/M9v  d-Mfhto-i  i  i'taira  ivri.  Apud  cete(08  mortales  victus  a  ferarum  ae- 
eretus  est  consortio :  iEgyptii  autem  cum  feris  vivunt  Does  not  this  language 
show,  that  many  ages  before  our  Saviour,  there  were  in  Egypt  not  a  few  Ere- 
mites, or  persons  choosing  to  live  in  deserts  among  the  wild  beasts  ?  And  at 
the  present  day  the  same  customs  prevail  in  Egypt,  not  only  among  Christians, 
but  also  among  Mohammedans.  The  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophers, 
also,  inspired  their  followers  with  the  love  of  solitude ;  and  especially  those 
called  New  Platonists,  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  and  the  associates  of  that 
Origen  of  whom  we  are  treating,  were  accustomed  warmly  to  recom- 
mend retirement  and  seclusion  from  society  to  every  one  studious  of  wis- 
dom. In  Porphyry,  the  great  ornament  of  this  sect,  there  is  a  long  passage  on 
this  subject,  in  his  first  book  ^%pi  dnx^fy  on  Abstinence  from  Jlesh;  in  which 
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he  spenks  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  Origcn  and  the  leaden 
of  tiiti  mystic  school.  For  he  recotiimends  timt  a  philo»ophcr  make  it  his 
gruat  object  to  become,  by  contemplation,  united  with  the  really  Existent,  or 
[p.  670]  God,  (}  29.  p.  24  )  And  to  obtain  thiM  bliss,  in  his  opinion,  tiie  senses 
must  be  repressed  and  restrained,  food  be  withheld  from  the  body,  and  societj 
be  abandoned,  and  all  places  where  there  is  danger  to  the  f<oul.  He  saya, 
among  other  things,  (}  35.  p.  30  edit  Cantabr.)  :  'Od^iy  Ivu  i^ovafxts  wovt^ri^w 
tQv  TcUuTmy  )^aifimi,  if  cij  Jta«  /u«  /Souaomoov  i^Ti  irt^irelwrttf  tim  ^k^u. 
Undo  quantum  in  nobis  est,  ah  iis  iocis  recedere  par  est,  in  quibus  inviti  forsan 
in  hostile  agmen  incidemus.  And  this  he  confirms  by  the  example  of  the  early 
Pythagoreans,  who  Ti  i^n/woTatT*  ^ctttA  nariMoof,  Joca  desertissima  incolaerunt; 

while  others  occupied  ruv  voXi^r  tU  hfd.  ttal  ra  2A0-»,  i(  &>»  i  wS^adirtKikmrAi  rvfl^w^ 

urbium  templa  et  nemora,  a  quibus  omnis  turba  et  tumultos  arcebatur.  Bj 
comparing  Origen  with  Porphyry,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  both  belonged  to 
the  same  school ;  for  they  lay  down  the  same  precepts  in  very  nearly  the  same 
words.  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  Ptjrphyry  in  the  Latin  translation^ 
(^30.  p.  25.)  in  order  to  show  the  Mystics  of  the  present  day,  whence  came  that 
doctrine  which  they  deem  so  sacred,  and  which  they  suppose  Christ  taught 
Oportet  nos,  si  ad  ea,  quae  revera  nostra  sunt  et  homini  propria  reverti  velimiaa, 
qusecunque  ex  mortal!  natura  nobis  adscivimus,  una  cum  omni  ad  ea  inclina- 
tione,  qua  illectus  animus  ad  ilia  descendit,  deponere,  recordari  vero  beatn 
illiuM,  ac  aetemee  essentiss,  et  ad  illud  inaspectabile  et  immutabile  properantes 
reditum  hsec  duo  curare :  unum,  ut  quidquid  est  mortale  ac  materiale  exnamns, 
altorum,  quomodo  redeamus  et  snivi  ascendamus,  diversi  jam  cum  ascen- 
dimus  a  nobis  ipsis  cum  prius  ad  mortalia  descenderamus.  Intellectuales  enim 
o!im  eramus.  -  -  Sensibilibus  vero  coroplieati  sumus. 

§  XXX.  Orijen's  Controversies  with  his  Bishop.  That  the  au- 
thor of  so  many  new  and  singular  opinions  should  have  been 
assailed  and  harassed  by  the  criminations  and  reproaches  of 
many,  is  not  at  all  strange.  And  Origen  himself,  in  his  writings 
yet  extant,  complains  bitterly  of  the  malice,  the  machinations, 
and  the  abuse  of  his  adversaries ;  some  of  whom  condemned  his 
philosophical  explanations  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  others  as- 
sailed his  rules  for  interpreting  the  scriptures.  Yet  his  great 
merits,  his  blameless  life,  and  the  high  reputation  he  had  every- 
where gained,  might  have  overcome  all  this  opposition,  if  he  had 
not  incurred  the  displeasure  and  hatred  of  his  patron,  Demetrius^ 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  cause  of  this  enmity  it  is  at  this 
day  difficult  to  trace;  nor  is  the  generally  reported  envy  of  De- 
metrius free  from  all  doubts,  while  its  eftects  are  most  manifest, 
[p.  671.]  For  Demetrius  compelled  Origen  to  flee  his  country, 
and  in  two  councils  convened  at  Alexandria  in  his  absence,  first 
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removed  him  from  his  office  of  preceptor,  and  then  deprive;d  him 
of  his  standing  among  the  priests !    The  great  majority  of  Cliris. 
tiau  bishops  approved  the  sentence ;  but  the  prelates  of  the 
churches  in  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia,  disapproved 
it.(*)  He  therefore  passed  the  remainder  of  his  very  laborious  life 
at  Caesarca,  and  at  other  places;  and  at  last  died  at  Tyre,  A.  D. 
253,  an  old  man,  exhausted  by  his  heroic  sufferings  for  Christ  in 
the  Decian  persecution.    But  after  his  death  he  was  the  occasion 
of  even  greater  disputes  among  polemics,  some  assailing  and 
others  defending  his  reputation  and  his  correctness;  of  which 
long-protracted  and  unhappy  Contests,  the  history  of  the  follow- 
ing centuries  will  exhibit  abundant  evidence. 

(I)  The  contests  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alcxandrin,  with  Origen,  which 
fare  me  to  long  and  fierce  conflicts,  greatly  disquieting  the  church  during  seve- 
nl  ages,  hare  been  much  discussed ;  but  the  causes  of  the  contention  are  in- 
rolved  in  great  obscurity,  or,  at  least,  are  not  so  palpable  as  many  suppose. 
For  all  our  information  must  be  drawn  from  a  few  not  very  perspicuous  pas- 
Biges  in  the  early  writers ;  time  having  deprived  us  of  the  second  part  of  Euse- 
Imos' Apology  for  Origen,  which  was  expressly  devoted  to  the  coni^ideration 
and  illustration  of  this  subject.     See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  (L.  vi.  c.  23. 
jk.  224.)     The  same  Eusebius  tells  us,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  209.)  that 
Demetrius  was  moved  by  envy  at  the  great  reputation  which  Origen  had  acquir- 
ed, to  persecute  the  man  who  had  once  been  dear  to  him.   So  likewise  Jerome^ 
in  bis  twenty-ninth  EpLstie,  (0pp.  tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  68.)  says  :  Damnatum  esse 
Originem  non  propter  hseresin,  sed  quia  gloriam  eloquentise  ejus  ct  scicntiae 
ferre  non  poterant,  et  illo  dicente  omiies  muti  putabantur.    Relying  on  these 
very  worthy  authors,  nearly  all  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  espe- 
cially those  favorably  inclined  towards  Origen,  confidently  assert,  that  the  un- 
worthy controversy  originated  in  the  malevolence  and  envy  of  Demetrius ;  and 
they  pity  the  hard  fortune  of  Origen,  whose  only  oflence  was  his  learning,  his 
virtue,  and  his  eloquence.   But  for  my  p:irt, — to  sny  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
of  such  judgments  respecting  the  secret  motives  of  human  actions, — when  I 
survey  attentively  and  weigh  the  occurrences  between  Demetrius  and  Origen, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Demetrius*  ill-will  towards  Origen  did  not  arise 
from  enry,  if  by  envy  be  meant  repining  at  the  prosperity  or  fume  of  another. 
Fur  Demetrius  placed  Origen  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  when  he 
was  a  youth  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  afterwards  favored  and  [p.  672.] 
befriended  him  in  various  ways ;  he  gave  him  honorable  testimonials  and  letters 
of  introduction  when  visiting  other  countries;  sent  envoys  to  escort  him  home 
after  a  long  residence  in  Palestine ;  and  after  the  disagreement  between  them 
commenced,  he  permitted  him  to  continue  in  his  oflice  at  Alexandria ;  and  al 
last,  did  not  command  him  to  quit  Alexandria,  but  after  he  had  left  the  country 
Tolunt:irily,  called  him  to  account    Do  these  things  indicate  a  mind  envious  at 
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the  reputation  and  virtues  of  Origen  ?  Persons  envious  of  the  vhtues  or  elo- 
quence of  others,  do  not  bring  them  before  the  public  and  commend  them ; 
they  do  not  invite  them  to  return  from  abroad,  do  not  confer  favors  on  them ; 
but  rather,  they  depress  them,  treat  them  with  neglect^  and  wish  them  away  from 
their  presence.  Some  other  cause,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  sougiit 
for  this  conflict. — I  will  first  state  what  appears  to  me  the  true  history  of  the 
case ;  and  then,  as  direct  testimony  is  wanting,  I  will  argue  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  -  -  Demetrius  cheerfully  gave  Origen  employment  and  odice ; 
he  was  pleased  with  the  honors  and  applause  which  Origen  gained ;  he  allowed 
him  to  visit  other  countries  and  churches  which  needed  his  aid,  notwilhs^^tanding 
he  knew  that  Origen  would  acquire  fresh  laurels  by  these  journeys ;  and  finally, 
he  was  unwilling  that  a  man  whom  he  blew  to  be  so  great  an  ornament  and 
support  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  should  be  removed  or  taken  from  him.  No 
person  can  doubt  any  of  these  things,  who  shall  even  superficially  exauiino  the 
acts  of  Origen  and  Demetrius.  But  this  same  Demetrius  wished  Origen  to  re- 
main in  the  station  he  was  now  in,  and  not  to  be  raised  higher,  or  be  put  in 
orders  and  tike  a  place  among  the  presbyters  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  cause  of  it  is  not  equally  clear.  Those  favoring 
Demetrius  may  conjecture,  either  that  the  bishop  supposed  a  man  who  had 
emasculated  himself  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the  sacred  office,  or  that  the 
bishop  feared  lest,  if  made  a  presbyter,  Origen  would  neglect  his  duties  in  the 
school.  Those  who  believe  fully  what  the  ancients  say  of  the  envy  of  Deme- 
trius, may  suppose  that  he  was  afraid  that  a  man  like  Origen,  long  held  in  vene- 
ration, and  superior  to  his  bishop  in  many  branches  of  learning,  if  made  a  pres- 
byter, would  acquire  too  much  influence ;  or  that,  if  authorized  to  preach  in 
public,  his  eloquence  would  obscure  the  dignity  and  the  fame  of  the  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand,  Origen  believed  that  his  servicos  and  merits  entitled  him  to 
promotion.  Those  who  had  presided  over  the  catechctic  school  of  Alexandria 
before  him,  Pantccnus,  Clement^  and  doubtless  others,  had  been  made  presby- 
ters ;  and  therefore  he,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  them,  thought  himself 
wortliy  of  the  same  honor.  But  when  he  could  not  obtain  from  Demetrius  the 
honor  to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled,  he  went  away  to  Palestine,  and  at  Cacsa- 
rea  imprudently  obtained  that  honor  from  other  hands.  And  hence  those  sad 
[p.  673.]  scenes !  Hence  that  wrath  of  Demetrius ! — I  will  now  show,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I  can,  that  such  were  the  facts. 

In  the  year  215,  or  a  little  after,  a  severe  persecution  under  Cnracalla  nav- 
ing  arisen  at  Alexandria,  Origen,  at  that  time  about  forty  years  old,  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  proceeding  to  Palestine,  he  took  residence  at  Csesarea. 
There  the  bishops  honored  him,  by  allowing  him  to  address  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops.  This  gave  offence  to  Demetrius.  But 
the  Palestine  bishops  defended  their  proceeding,  and  told  Demetrius,  that  it  had 
long  been  customary  among  Christians  for  the  bishops  to  invite  those  whom 
they  kn^w  to  be  fit  persons  to  teach  publicly,  even  if  they  had  not  been  made 
presbyters.  Whether  Demetrius  was  satisfied  with  this  excuse  or  not,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  this  is  cerUin,  he  not  only  wrote  to  Origen  requinng  him  to  return 
home  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  public  office  in  Alexandria,  but,  as  Origen 
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perhaps  made  some  delay,  he  sent  dencons  to  Palestine  to  bring  him  back.    See 
Eusebius,  (Hist  Eceles.  L.  vi.  c.  19.  p.  221,  222.     These  facta  show,  I.  That 
Origen,at  that  time,  notwithstanding  hi»  reputation  for  eloquence,  was  debarred 
from  the  pulpit,  or  from  preaching  in  public,  by  his  bishop.    II.  That  Dcme- 
tiiaa  would  not  allow  him  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  public  teacher,  even 
among  foreign  churches ;  doubtless,  from  a  fear  that  he  would  insist  on  doing 
the  same  at  Alexandria,  and  would  thus  open  his  way  to  the  rank  of  a  presby- 
ter.   III.  Yet  he  esteemed  Origcn  very  highly ;  and  he  considered  his  labors 
not  only  useful,  but  even  necessary,  to  the  church  of  Alexandria.    This  appears 
from  his  desire,  and  even  great  earnestness,  to  have  the  man  return  home. 
For,  as  Origen  did  not  at  once  obey  the  letter  of  recall,  the  bishop  sent  envoys 
to  Palestine,  to  press  him  with  arguments  and  persuasives  on  the  subject.    It 
aeems,  that  Origen  manifested  a  disposition  to  remain  in  Palestine,  where  he 
received  greater  honor  from  the  bishops  than  he  received  at  Alexandria ;  but 
Demetrius  thought  the  church  of  Alexandria  could  not  part  with  so  great  a 
man  without  a  serious  loss.    Perhaps  also  the  deacons  who  were  sent  to  Pales- 
tine, were  instructed  to  watch  Origen,  lest  on  his  way  he  should  do  as  he  had 
done  in  Palestine,  and  by  his  preaching  draw  forth  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  people.    Hence,  IV.  we  may  conclude,  that  Demetrius  felt  no  envy 
against  Origen  ;  for  if  the  virtues  and  the  learning  of  the  man  had  been  annoy- 
ing to  him,  he  would  gladly  have  had  him  remain  out  of  the  country.  Yet  he  was 
unwilling  to  enroll  him  among  the  presbyters  of  the  Alexandrian  church.   And, 
undoubtedly,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Palestine  bishops,  and  per- 
mit Origen  to  preach  in  public ;  but,  as  Eusebius  clearly  intimates,  he  required 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  school. 

After  a  pretty  long  interval, — in  the  year  228,  as  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed,— Origen  again  took  a  journey  to  Achaia ;  not  without  the  [p.  674.] 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Demetrius  his  bishop,  as  Photius  affirms,  (Biblio- 
theca.  Cod.  cxviii.  p.  298.)  but,  as  Jerome  testifies,  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eceles.  c.  54 
and  62.)  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and  furnished  by  him  with  honorable 
testimonial?,  or  an  Episiola  ecclesiastica.  On  this  journey,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Palestine,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  his  friends  and  admirers, 
UietxUistus  bishop  of  Cajsereo,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  (Eusebius^ 
Hist.  Eceles.  L.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  209 ;  Jerome^  Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccl.  c.  64 ;  Photius, 
Bibliotheca,  Cod.  cxviii.  p.  298.) — On  hearing  this,  the  wrath  of  Demetrius 
burst  forth ;  and  he  despatched  letters  through  the  Christian  world,  severely 
censuring  both  Origen  and  the  bishops  who  ordained  him.  His  allegation 
against  Origen  is  stated  by  Eusebius.  It  was,  that  a  man  who  had  mutilated 
him<«elf,  though  learned  and  of  great  merit,  is  unworthy  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  therefore,  Origen  had  grievously  sinned,  by  conseniing  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  church,  while  conscious  of  the  crime  he  had  formerly  committed.  It  ap- 
pears  that  even  then,  voluntary  eunuchs  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  if 
not  by  formal  canons,  (of  which  there  is  no  certiin  evidence,)  at  least  by 
common  usage  among  Christians.  For,  unless  we  suppose  this,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  Demetrius,  a  man  of  high  character  and  well  versed  in  ecclesias- 
tical law,  should  venture,  on  this  ground,  to  pronounce  Origen  unworthy  of  the 
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priesthood.  But  this  stnin  upon  the  character  of  the  pious  and  learned 
man,  was  not  i<nown  by  Ihe  bishops  who  ordained  him.  Therefore,  as  De- 
metrius assailed  them  also,  accusing  them  of  violatinjjf  ecclesiastical  law,  we 
are  obliged  to  suppose  that  their  offence  was  of  a  ditferent  nature.  What  it 
wan,  no  ancient  writer  has  informed  us ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  what 
Jerome  says,  (Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  c.  G2.)  namely,  that  Alexander,  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  Demetrius,  alleged  the  honorable  tes- 
timonials given  by  Demetrius  to  Origen  on  his  setting  out  for  Achaia.  From 
this  it  is  manifest,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  that  Demetrius  criminated  the  ordaining 
bishops,  for  admitting  Origen  to  the  Presbytership,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Di^metrius  his  bishop,  and  without  consulting  him  in  the  matter. 
Alexander  replied,  that  he  and  his  associates  looked  upon  the  splendid  testimo- 
nials of  Demetrius  which  Origen  carried  with  him,  as  supplying  the  place  of  an 
express  consent ;  and  that  they  could  not  suppose  a  man  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  him,  to  be  unworthy  of  the  priesthood.  How  the  business  was 
conducted  does  not  fully  appear,  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers; 
yet  a  careful  attention  may  clear  up  much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  transaction. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  cheerfully  concede,  that  Origen  himself  did  not  request 
ordination  from  the  Palestine  bishops;  but  only  did  not  refuse  it,  when  offered 
[p.  675.]  by  them.  And  I  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a  reason  why  they 
should  wish  to  ordain  him.  They  wished  that  Origen  might  publicly  instruct 
Christians,  and  expound  to  them  the  holy  scriptures,  as  he  had  done  with  great 
approbation  during  his  former  journey.  But  he,  recollecting  the  great  indigna- 
nation  of  Demetrius,  when  he  had  before  allowed  such  functions  to  be  assigned 
him,  would  not  consent  to  their  wishes,  because  he  was  not  an  ordained  pres- 
byter. To  remove  this  obstacle  out  of  his  way,  the  bishops  declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  ordain  him ;  and  Origen  consented.  I  am  led  to  judge  thus 
fiivorably  of  Origen's  motives,  by  the  exemplary  piety  of  the  man,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  human  conduct;  both  of  which  require  us,  in  a  case  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  to  prefer  the  most  favorable  opinion.  And  yet  I  think  it  mani- 
fest, that  Origen  despaired  of  obtaining  oro.nation  from  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, and  at  the  same  time  desired,  though  modestly,  to  attain  that  honor.  For, 
if  he  had  either  contemned  the  office  of  a  presbyter,  or  had  supposed  he  could 
obtiin  it  from  Demetrius,  he  would  never,  although  urged  to  it,  have  consented 
to  receive  the  otfice  from  these  bishops.  Being  a  sagacious  man,  he  could  easily 
foresee,  that  Demetrius  would  be  offended  with  both  him  and  the  bishops,  for 
the  transaction  was  undoubtedly  di>:courteous  towards  Demetrius.  And  the  per- 
son who  would  incur  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  man,  rather  than  not  obUiin 
a  certain  phu-e,  if  he  is  not  stupid  or  alto;^ether  thoughtless,  shows  that  he  has 
not  a  little  desire  for  that  place.  As  for  Demetrius,  though  I  admit  that  he 
showed  neither  prudence  nor  gentliMiess,  nor  a  due  regard  for  Origen's  merits, 
yet  1  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  charged  with  envy.  From  this  vicious  state  of 
mind  he  is  sufficiently  exculpated,  first,  by  the  noble  testimonial  of  his  affection 
and  esteem  for  Origen,  given  him  wlun  he  set  out  for  Achaia ;  and  he  is  still 
more  proved  innocent  by  the  f;ict  that,  although  offended  with  Origen,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  had  just  cause  for  resentment,  he  nevertheless  was  not  at  all 
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opposed  to  his  return  to  Alexandria,  and  to  his  resumption  of  Iiis  duties  in  the 
■ehool.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  envious  to  wish  those,  whose  honors  and  fame 
they  fear  will  injure  tliem,  to  live  by  their  side,  and  to  fill  respectable  and  im- 
portant stations.  Demetrius  would  have  directed  Origen  to  remniii  in  Pak^s- 
tiae,  if  he  bad  supposed  his  new  official  standing  would  cause  a  diminution  of 
hiiovn  authority  and  fame.  Nor  is  it.  an  indication  of  envy,  tha^  he  publicly 
professed  to  wish  only  for  more  prudence  in  the  ordaining  bishops,  and  more 
modesty  in  Origen,  who  had  not  resisted  the  proposal  of  his  admirers.  For 
this  deeUuation  might  have  proceeded  from  other  motives,  either  praiseworthy 
or  censurable. 

The  eommotiomi  originating  from  Origen's  elevation  to  the   priesthood, 
did  not  prevent  his  completing  his  begun  journey  to  Achaia ;  after  [p.  676.] 
wbieh  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  resumed  the  duties  of  his  oflice. 
Nor  did  Demetrius  oppose  his  bearing  the  title  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  a  pres- 
Vyter;  for  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  he  could  have  degraded  him.    Nay, 
KfenJ  learned  men  have  thought,  that  Demetrius  actually  assigned  him  a  place 
mong  the  presbyters  of  his  church.    They  conclude  so,  from  the  sentence 
proDODnced  against  Origen  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
wfaiefa  he  is  expressly  called  a  Presbyter  ecclesicc  AUxandrimc,    It  is  at  least 
ray  probable,  that  Demetrius,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  allowed  him  to  sit 
flDODg  the  presbyters,  provided  he  would  continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned 
Ud  in  the  Alexandrian  school. — On  returning  to  Alexandria  in  228,  Origen  not 
only  resumed  his  former  labors,  but  he  also  commenced  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  John,  {Origenes^  Comm.  in  Johann.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  3.  edit.  Hue- 
tiuie.) ;  and  also  wrote  other  books,  among  which  Eusebitis  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi. 
c:  24.  p.  226.)  mentions  his  celebrated  work  de  Principiis.    But  in  the  midst  of 
these  labors,  a  new  storm  burst  upon  him ;  at  first,  indeed,  quite  moderate  and 
endurable ;  for,  (in  tom.  vi.  in  Johann.  p.  94.)  he  writes :  Jesus  Christ  rebuked 
&e  wmds  and  the  waves  cf  the  troubled  sea ;  and  thus,  even  during  the  storm,  he 
could  carry  forward  his  expositlQn  of  St.  John  as  far  as  the  fifth  tome.    Gra- 
dually, however,  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  at  last  became  so  great, 
that  in  the  year  231  he  forsook  Alexandria,  leaving  his  school  under  the  care  of 
Beradas^  one  of  his  earliest  pupils,  and  retired  to  Caesarea  among  his  friends. 
{Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  26.  p.  228.) — Respecting  his  presbytership,  there 
was  no  longer  any  contention ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  cause 
of  disagreement  between  him  and  Demetrius,  which,  unaccountably,  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  have  stated,  although  they  had  abundant  occasion  to 
^>eak  of  it    For,  what  Epiphanius  relates,  (Hseres.  Ixiv.  c.  2.)  that  Origen 
was  so  frightened  by  the  threat  of  an  atrocious  insult  to  his  person  by  an 
Ethiopian,  that  he  consented  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods, — is  very  questionable ; 
and,  if  true,  could  not  have  produced  the  new  contest  between  Demetrius  and 
him  after  his  return.    This  new  contest  lasted  more  than  two  years,  as  we 
have  already  learned  from  Origen  himself;  and,  being  protracted  through  va- 
rious vicissitudes,  Origen  was  able,  during  its  continuance,  to  compose  five  of 
his  tomes  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  besides  other  works.    But  if  Origen  had,  un- 
willingly, paid  some  worship  to  the  gods,  and  his  bishop  had  accounted  him  a 
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criminal  for  it,  the  whole  matter  mighi  have  been  speedily  settled ;  for  Deme- 
trius had  only  to  call  a  council,  and  debnr  the  criminal  from  the  sacred  rite8» 
which  was  the  canonical  punishment  for  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  But 
[p.  677.]  the  bishop,  though  he  harassed  Origen,  yet  still  allowed  him  to  per- 
form  his  official  duties,  and  even  to  retain  the  rank  of  a  presbyter  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Palestine.  After  surveying  the  whole  case,  and  carefully  weighing 
all  the  circumstances,  I  conclude  the  cause  of  disagreement  was  this :  that  Ori- 
gen, as  he  was  an  ordained  presbyter,  wished  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  a 
presbyter,  to  preach  in  public,  to  sit  in  the  council  of  the  presbyters,  and  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  them ;  but  Demetrius  was  opposed  to  it.  He  admitted,  in- 
deed, that  Origen  was  a  presbyter,  at  least  nominally,  and  ho  would  give  him 
the  title,  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  address  the  people  from  the  pulpiL 
Perhaps,  also,  as  his  feelings  were  now  alienated  from  Origen,  he  frequently 
criticised  and  assailed  the  opinions  which  Origen  advanced  in  the  school  and 
elsewhere,  and  his  expositions  of  the  scriptures ;  while  Origen  defended  those 
opinions  and  expositions  against  the  bishop. 

However  this  may  be,  Origen  being  weary  of  the  perpetual  reproofs  or  in- 
juries he  received  from  Demetrius,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  liberty  and  peace,  re- 
linquished his  employment  in  the  year  231,  and  secretly  retired  to  Palestine; 
where  he  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  bishops,  and  obtained  all  that  had 
been  denied  him  at  Alexandria.  After  this  his  flight,  Demetrius  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  him ;  for  previously  he  had  not  attempted,  nor  had  been 
disposed  to  attempt,  anything  of  the  kind. — Eusebius,  indeed,  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  Origen  left  Alexandria  secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
Demetrius ;  on  the  contrary,  he  clearly  states  that,  on  leaving,  he  surrendered 
his  office  to  Heraclas.  From  both  these  circumstances  learned  men  conclude, 
that  Demetrius  was  neither  ignorant  of  his  design  to  leave  Alexandria,  nor  dis- 
satisfied at  his  going.  For  if  he  had  cither  not  known  of  his  going,  or  had 
been  displeased  with  it,  would  he  have  authorized  him  to  transfer  his  school  to 
another  man,  and  one  of  his  own  selection  ?--But  here,  undoubtedly,  there  is 
misapprehension.  The  circumstance  omitted  by  EusebiuSj  is  indicated  by  Oru 
gen  himself,  (Comm.  in  Johann.  torn.  vi.  p.  94.)  where  he  compares  his  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says :  Deum,  qui  popu- 
luni  Ruum  ex  iEgypto  eduxit,  se  quoque  ex  servitute  extraxisse.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  inapposite  than  such  a  comparison,  if  ho  had  gone  away 
with  the  free  consent  of  Demetrius.  And  as  to  what  Eusebius  sava  of  his 
transferring  the  Alexandrian  school  to  Heraclas,  the  language  is  pressed  too  far. 
For  Eusebius  docs  not  say,  that  he  committed  or  transferred  his  school  to  He- 
raclas, but  that  he  left,  it  to  him ;  *H/>aJtxa  ii^aa-Kaxiifi^  xATaKdru.  Scholam  Ileraclcc 
reli(juil,  (not,  tradidit.)  Sec  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eecles.  L.  vi.  c.  26.  p.  228.)  He- 
raclas had  been  his  colleague,  and  had  tiught  the  younger  boys ;  and  now  Ori- 
gen left  the  school  to  his  sole  management.  Origen's  departure  was  therefore 
clandestine;  and  his  voluntary  dereliction  of  an  office  which  for  so  many  years 
he  had  usefully  filled,  roused  the  ire  of  Demetrius  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  de- 
[p.  678.]  termined  to  punish  him.  He  acted,  indeed,  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  bishop,  and  yet  not  without  some  semblance  of  justice.    For  the  man  who 
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ibtodons  an  office  committed  to  bim,  without  giving  notice,  or  saying  any  tiling 
to  him  from  whom  he  received  it,  appears  to  injure  his  patron  materially,  and  is 
qniie  culpable.  Besides,  this  very  indignation  of  Dnmetrius,  though  unjusti&a- 
ble,  proves  him  not  gailly  of  that  envy  charged  upon  him.  For  it  shows,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  services  of  Origen,  that  he  felt  most  sensibly  the 
great  losis  both  to  the  church  and  the  school ;  but  such  feelings  could  not  find 
a  place  m  an  envious  mind.  Demetrius  envied  the  Palestinians  the  posses^^ion 
of  no  great  and  so  talented  a  man,  but  he  did  not  envy  Origen. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  punish  Origen  for  the 
detriment  to  the  church  and  the  injury  to  himself,  Demetrius  summoned  a  coun- 
cil of  bishops,  with  some  presbyters.     So  Photius  states,  from  Pamjihilus? 
Apology  for  Origen,  (Bibllotheca,  Cod.  cxviii.  p.  298 ;  Si/nodum  episcoporum  et 
fnsbylerorum  quorundam).     We  may  here  notice,  that  Pamphilus  applies  the 
pronoun  some,  (/juorundam,  t *»«>,)  to  the  presbyters^  but  not  to  the  hUhops, 
Hence,  if  I  can  judge,  Demetrius  summoned  all  the  bishops  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion.   And  this  construction  is  confirmed  by  what  will  soon  be  s:iid  respecting 
iuB  second  council.    The  reason  why  he  summoiied  all  the  bishops  of  Egypt, 
but  only  some  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  will  be  obvious.    He  well  knew, 
that  most  of  the  presbyters  were  favorable  to  Origen,  their  preceptor  and  friend, 
whom  they  admired  for  his  piety ;  and,  therefore,  he  summoned  only  such  of  the 
presbyters,  as  he  supposed  were  more  attaehed  to  himself  than  to  Origen.  But 
the  bishops  had  not  been  so  intimate  with  Origen;  and  therefore,  Demetrius 
hoped,  with  less  difficulty,  to  bring  the  majority  of  them  to  vote  according  to 
his  wishes.    But  he  was  disappohitcd.    For  the  major  part  of  the  council 
decided,  as  Photius  informs  us  from  Pamphilus^  in  the  passage  just  mentioned : 
T%at  Origen  should  he  expelled  frotn  Alexandrian^  (Alexandria  quidem  pellen- 
dom,)  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  reside  or  teach  thei'e ;  but  that  he  should  not 
be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,    Demetrius,  who  wished  to  have  Origen  degrad- 
ed, had  expected  a  severer  sentence.    But,  either  Photius  or  Pamphilus,  I  think, 
most  have  stated  the  decision  incorrectly.    How,  I  ask,  could  these  Christian 
bishopB,  who  were  themselves  scarcely  tolerated  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  and 
who  had  no  influence  or  power  whatever  in  the  state — how  could  this  despised  and 
hated  body  of  plebeians  expel  Origen  from  Alexandria,  or  send  him  into  exile  ? 
If  tliose  honest  men  had  attempted  it,  they  would  have  acted  just  about  as 
wisely  as  the  Quakers  of  London,  or  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam  would,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  banish  from  their  city  some  honorable  and  upright 
citizen :  which  all  would  regard  as  showing  a  hick  of  common  sense.  I  f p.  679.] 
have,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  this  council  merely  pronounced  Origen  unworthy 
of  his  post  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  church  of  Alexandria.     And  such  a 
sentence,  io  my  opinion,  would  not  have  been  altogether  WTong  or  unjust.  For 
the  man  who  abandons  his  post,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son who  placed  him  in  it,  is  not  unsuitibly  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  regaining  it 
And,  perhaps,  Origen  himself  would  not  have  complained,  if  such  a  decision  had 
been  satisfiictory  to  his  adversary.  But  Demetrius  thought,  that  this  deserter  of 
his  post  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished.   He,  therefore,  summoned  another 
eonncil.  As  /*Ao/iu5,  avowedly  copying  from  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus,  writes: 
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Verum  Demetrius  una  cum  iEgypti  episcopis  aliquot,  sacerdotio  quoque  iiiua 
abjudicat,  Kubscribentibua  etiam  edicto  huie,  quotquot  antoa  suflVagati  ei  fuizisenU 
(But  Demetrius,  together  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  divested  him  also  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  this  decree,  moreover,  was  subscribed  by  such  as  had  before 
voted  in  his  favor). — And  here  several  things  deserve  notice,  which  learned  men, 
in  treating  on  the  subject,  pass  by  in  silence.    I.  In  this  second  council,  only 
some  {aliquot)  of  the  Egyptian  bishops  were  present    Therefore,  in  the  former 
they  aU  were  present    That  is,  Demetrius  excluded  from  the  second  council, 
those  among  the  bishops  who,  in  the  first  council,  voted  for  the  milder  sentence, 
or  were  for  sparing  Origen.    And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  decree  of  the  first 
council  wa»  not  passed  unanimously,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  the  council.    IL 
There  were  no  presbyters  present  in  the  second  council.    Hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  aU  the  presbyters  were  in  favor  of  Origen,  and  their  zeal  in  his  behalf 
caused  the  milder  sentence  to  pass  the  council.    They,  doubtless,  expatiated  on 
the  great  merits  of  Origen,  in  regard  both  to  the  church  universal,  and  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria  in  particular;  and  by  such  commendations  they  inclined 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops  to  moderation.    III.  The  bishops,  who 
had  voted  for  Origen  in  the  first  council,  in  acceding  to  the  decree  of  the  second 
council,  changed  their  opinions,  and  came  over  to  the  decision  of  Demetrius  and 
his  associates.    And  this  is  proof,  that  in  the  second  council  Demetrius  assailed 
Origen  on  new  grounds,  and  thereby  strengthened  his  cause :  and  that  the  di»- 
senting  bishops,  in  view  of  these  new  grounds,  and  being  separated  from  tlio 
presbyters  who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  preceptor  and  friend,  concluded 
to  yield  the  point.    In  the  state  of  Christian  affairs  at  that  period,  Demetrius 
could  not  have  gained  the  votes  of  those  bishops  who  favored  Origen,  by  mena- 
ces and  violence,  nor  by  gifts  and  promises.    It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  De- 
metrius brought  forward,  and  invidiously  exposed  the  singular  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen, and  his  strangei interpretations  of  Scripture;  and  against  this  new  charge, 
which  was  much  graver  than  the  former,  the  bishops,  most  of  whom  were  not 
learned,  and  perhaps  were  among  those  who  opposed  the  modifying  of  theolo^iy 
by  philosophy,  were  unable  to  make  resistance.    That  Origen  was  actually  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  adulterating  Christianity,  at  least  in  the  second  cuun- 
[p.  680.]  cil,  is  adequately  proved,  unless  I  greatly  misjudge,  from  the  single 
declaration  of  Jerome^  (in  his  Tract  against  RuJfinuSy  L.  ii.  c.  6.)  that  Origen 
was  not  only  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  but  was  also  excluded  from  the 
church.    For  in  that  age,  no  Christian  wos  excommunicated  and  debarred  from 
the  church,  unless  he  was  either  guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  or  had  injured  the 
cause  of  religion  by  his  errors.  Of  any  criminal  conduct,  neither  Demetrius  nor 
any  other  person  ever  accused  Origen.    Consequently,  we  must  believe,  that 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  him  because  of  his  novel  and  noxious  opinions. 
He  had  already  composed  his  well-known  work,  de  Principiis^  yet  extnnt  in  La- 
tin, which  is  full  of  singular  opinions,  and  of  explanations  of  Christian  doctrines 
never  before  heard  of.    Nor  could  that  book  have  been  unknown  at  that  time 
in  Alexandria,  the  place  where  it  was  written.    From  this  book,  therefore,  it  is 
not  improbable,  Demetrius  derived  his  allegations. — Nearly  all  the  Christian 
churches  approved  the  sentence  passed  upon  Origen ;  for  Demetrius,  by  letters, 
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•■cited  them  against  hb  adversary.  But  thebi<*liop3of  the  fou  Asiniic  provin- 
ces, PalesUnet  Phenicia,  Achoia,  and  Arabia,  disbented ;  and  mi  only  permitted 
Origen  to  live  among  them  highly  respected,  but  also  to  have  the  liberty  of 
teaching  both  publicly  and  privately.  Nor  is  this  very  strange.  For  the  bishops 
^  Palestine,  who  were  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Phenicia,  were  the 
•ithors  of  UuU  which  brought  upon  the  good  man  all  his  troubles :  that  is,  they 
ordained  him  presbyter.  As  to  the  churches  of  Arabia  and  Achaia,  Origen  had 
hid  them  under  great  obligations  to  him,  by  settling  disputes  among  them,  and 
by  other  kind  officea — But  this  transaction,  manifestly,  contains  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  those  who  maintain  that^  in  this  third  century,  all  Christendom  was 
submissive  to  the  authority  and  decisions  of  the  Romish  prelate.  If  this  had 
been  the  faet^  those  bishops  who  honored  and  patronised  Origen,  would  have 
ceased  finoai  being  in  communion  with  all  other  churches.  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  not  at  all  criminated  for  relying  upon  their  own  judgment,  rather 
than  on  that  pronounced  at  Alexandria,  and  approved  by  the  Romish  prelate. 

§  XXXL  Dispvtes  in  the  Church  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the 
famm  of  Christ.  That  authority,  which  Origen  attributed  to  rea- 
dom  or  philosophy — (for  he  held  them  to  be  the  same  thing) — over 
theology  generally,  was  extended  by  others  to  certain  parts  of 
diecdogy  in  particular,  and  especially  to  that  part  which  distin- 
guishes in  the  Divine  Nature  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  is,  that 
concetning  the  origin  and  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  this 
division  of  the  Divine  Nature,  of  which  the  Scriptures  require  a 
belief^  may  seem  to  disagree  with  what  reason  teaches  [p.  681.] 
respecting  the  unity  or  oneness  of  God,  various  persons  attempt- 
ad  to  so  explain  it,  as  to  remove  all  disagreement  between  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  Those  who  engaged  in  this  business,  pur- 
saed  various  methods ;  if^  indeed,  the  ancients  correctly  appre- 
hended their  views,  which  I  must  confess  is  very  doubtful. 
Wherefore,  about  four  different  opinions  may  be  produced,  re- 
specting the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  advanced 
in  this  century.  These  opinions,  all  the  prelates  of  the  age 
strenuously  resisted,  casting  their  authors  out  of  the  church.  But 
they  did  not  so  combat  these  opinions  as  to  exterminate  the 
roots  of  the  evil,  and  prevent  the  future  rise  of  similar  opinions. 
For,  although  they  determined  what  should  noi  be  believed,  re- 
specting God  and  Christ,  and  thus  suppressed  the  rising  errors; 
yet  they  did  not  determine,  with  equal  care  and  clearness,  what 
should  be  positively  believed,  and  in  what  terms  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  should  be  expressed.    And 
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this  enabled  others,  subsequently,  and  especially  Arius,  to  disturb 
tlie  church  with  new  explications  of  this  doctrine.(*) 

(1)  The  prelates  and  councils  condemned  those  who  subverted  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  who  maintained  that  God  is  altogether 
undivided.  Thus  they  denied,  that  the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  the  divine  persons.  Yet,  to  those  who  should  ac- 
knowledge three  persons  in  God,  great  liberty  remained  for  disputing  about  the 
relations  of  these  persons  to  each  other,  their  origin,  their  dignity,  and  their 
parity  or  disparity ;  and  for  explaining  differently  the  nature,  the  offices,  and 
the  acts  of  the  several  persons.  This  liberty  produced  a  great  variety  of 
opinions,  and  afforded  to  those  whose  genius  and  inclination  led  them  to  subor- 
dinate revealed  religion  to  reason,  abundant  opportunity  for  introducing  their 
own  fictions  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Hence  arose  the  rash  attempts, 
not  only  of  several  individuals,  whose  efforts  excited  little  attention,  but  especi- 
ally of  Arius,  whose  most  unhappy  contests  are  too  well  known.  At  length, 
under  Constantino  the  Great,  the  Nicene  council  abolished  that  liberty,  the 
dangers  of  which  were  not  foreseen  by  the  ancients,  and  defined  precisely,  how 
the  three  divine  persons  are  to  be  viewed,  and  in  what  terms  men  should  speak 
of  them. 

§  XXXII.  The  Noetian  Controveray.  At  the  head  of  those  in 
this  century,  who  explained  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  by  the  precepts  of  reason,  stands  Noetus  of 
[p.  682.]  Smyrna ;  a  man  little  known,  but  who  is  reported  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  cast  out  of  the  church  by  presbyters, 
(of  whom  no  account  is  given,)  to  have  oj)ened  a  school,  and  to 
have  formed  a  sect.(*)  It  is  stated,  that  being  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend,  how  iliat  God  who  is  so  often  in  Scripture  declared 
to  be  one^  and  undivided,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  manifold;  Noe- 
tus concluded,  that  the  undivided  Father  of  all  things,  united  him- 
self with  the  man  Christ,  was  born  in  him,  and  in  him  suffered 
and  dicd.(')  On  account  of  this  doctrine,  his  followers  were 
called  Patripassians ;  which  name,  though  not  perfectly  correct 
and  appropriate,  yet  appears  to  be  not  altogether  unsuitable  or 
inappropriate.(')  That  Noetus  and  his  followers  believed  as 
above  stated,  must  be  admitted,  if  we  place  more  reliance  on  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  ancients,  than  upon  mere  conjecture, 
however  plausible. 

(1)  All  that  can  be  said  of  NoStus,  must  be  derived  from  the  three  following 
writers:  HippolytuSf  (Serrao  contra  hajresin  Noeti;  first  published  by  Jo.  Ath, 
Fabricius,  0pp.  Hippolyti,  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  &c.  It  had  before  appeared  in  I^itin :) 
EpiphaniuSf  (Useres.  L.  \ii.  torn.  i.  p.  479.)  and  Theodoretj  (Hajret.  Fabular.  L.  iiu 
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e.  3.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  227.)  All  that  the  othor  fathers  state,  (e.  g.  Augustine^ 
PhilasteTy  Damascenus,)  is  either  taken  from  the  three  above  named,  or  is  de- 
rived fmin  tiiosc  who  resorted  to  these  sources.  Theodorel  is  very  brief :  //ip- 
foly:u8  and  Epiphanius  are  more  fall :  both  however,  treat  only  of  the  principal 
tenet  of  Noetus,  and  that  without  mettiod  and  clearness.  They  neither  explain, 
accurately  and  distinctly,  his  erroneous  sentiment;  nor  lucidly  state  either  his 
conduct,  or  the  proceedings  of  others  nguinst  him.  And  hence,  but  little  can  be 
laid,  either  of  NoStus  or  of  his  doctrine.  That  he  lived  in  the  third  century,  is 
ctrtnin ;  but  in  what  part  of  the  century  he  disturbed  the  pence  of  the  church,  is 
doubtfoL  mppolytus  and  Theodorel  say,  he  was  a  native  of  Smyrna;  but  Epi- 
phanius calls  him  an  Ephesian.  Perhaps  he  was  born  at  Smyrna,  but  taught  at 
Ephesoa.  Whetlier  he  was  a  layman,  or  held  some  sacred  office,  no  one  has  in- 
formed u».  Both  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  tell  us,  he  had  a  brother;  and  they 
both  represent  him  as  so  delirious,  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  Moses,  [p.  683.] 
and  his  brother  to  be  Aaron.  But  that  he  was  under  so  great  infatuation,  is  in- 
credible; since  these  very  men  who  tax  him  with  it,  show,  by  their  discussions, 
that  he  was  no  very  contemptible  reasoner.  I  can  believe,  that  after  his  ex- 
dosion  from  the  church,  and  when  laboring  to  establish  his  new  sect,  he  com- 
pared himself  with  Moses,  and  his  brother  with  Aaron ;  that  is,  he  claimed,  that 
God  Mraa  using  his  and  his  brother's  instrumentality,  in  the  delivery  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  from  bondage  to  false  religious  principles,  as  he  formerly  employed 
tiM  senriees  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  rescuing  the  Hebrews  from  bondage  in 
Egypt  And  this  really  invidious  and  uncivil  language,  these  his  enemies  per- 
verted to  a  bad  sense,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  would  gain  few  or  no  adherents, 
if  be  could  be  made  to  appear  insane  or  crazy. — The  blessed  presbyters  (ot  fJntmA* 
fiM  9fr0»rtfi)  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  when  they  found  that  he 
taught  differently  from  them  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  required  him  to  give 
aecount  of  himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  church.  He  dissembled  concerning  his 
views,  which, at  that  Ume,only  he  and  his  brother  cherished.  But  after  a  while, 
having  gained  a  number  of  followers,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  more  boldly. 
And  being  again  summoned  before  a  council,  together  with  those  whom  he  had 
seduced  into  error,  and  refu.«ing  to  obey  the  admonitions  of  the  presbyters,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  Thus  Hip- 
potylus  and  Epiphanius  both  state.  Epiphanius  alone  adds,  that  Noetus  and  his 
brother  both  died,  not  long  after  this  sentence  upon  them ;  and  that  no  Christian 
would  bury  their  bodies.  In  this  there  is  nothing  hard  to  be  believed,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  common  custom  of  Christians.  But  I  wonder,  they  should 
not  tell  us  where  these  things  occurred ;  I  also  wonder,  that  only  the  blessed  pres- 
byters are  named  as  the  judges,  and  no  mention  made  of  a  bishop.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  infer  that  Noetus  himself  was  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  the 
business  was  transacted.  But  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church  did  not  give  pres- 
byters the  power  of  trying  and  deposing  their  bishop.  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest, that  there  may  have  been  no  bishop  at  that  time  in  the  place  where  No&tus 
lived.  This  conjecture  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  I  confess;  but  it  has  fewer 
than  the  former  supposition. — Lastly,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  Theodorel, 
and  he  only,  states  that  NoStus  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  doctrine  fur 
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which  he  was  punished;  but  thnt  he  only  brought  forward  an  error,  which  befofB 
him  one  Epigonus  had  broached,  and  one  Cleomenes  confirmed;  and  which,  after 
the  death  of  Noetus,  one  Callistus  continued  to  propagate. 

(2)  The  ancients  are  agreed,  that  Noetus,  while  he  conceived  that  the  doe- 
trine  taught  by  the  Church  could  not  be  reconciled  with  those  texts  of  Scriptare, 
which  deny  that  there  are  any  gods  b**^ide  the  one  God,  the  Parent  of  all  things, 
(Exod.  ill.  6.  and  XX.  3.  Isa.  xlv.  5.  Baruch  iii.  36.  Isa.  xlv.  14. — ^forboth  HippO' 
lytus  and  Epiphanius  distinctly  tell  us,  that  it  was  on  these  texts  he  based  his 
doctrine,) — while  Noetus  thus  conceived,  and  yet  could  not  doubt  at  all,  that 
Christ  Is  called  God  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he  fell  into  the  belief  that  the  one 
[p.  684.]  supreme  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  mankind  and  especially  of 
Christ,  took  on  himself  human  nature,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and, 
by  his  sufferings  and  death,  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  Hippoiytus 
(Sermo  in  NoSt  {  1.)  says:  *£♦»  *rdw  xf^^rdp  dvrdf  It?«i  rdw  w^rifm,  *kt 
iuvdv  rif  iroT^c  >ff>tirvit0'3-ai  «^  irtwof^irat  »ai  dvov§dyiiKivat»  Dixit  Chris- 
tum eundem  esse  patrem,  ipsumque  patrem  genitum  esse,  possum  et  mortuum. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  Nodtns  replied  to  the  reproofs  of  the  presbyters,  by 
saying:  Quid  mali  feci?  Unum  Denra  veneror,  unum  novi,  («&i  ov»  iXX9p  rX«v 
ktrtlu,  yirvird^yra,  9r«rord-o<r«,  dvrtd^af of ra,)  nec  praeter  ipsum  alteram  natum,  pas- 
sum,  mortuum.  And  a  little  after,  he  makes  the  NoStians  say :  0*v  ir«XXe^r 
Gtovc  \fyof*9»t  iXX*  hu  &td9  irttd'nf  ivrdw  war  if  m   rov   viou,    dvTdr   wJr,    sjki  r«- 

wof^ra,  Non  plurea  Deos  affirmamus,  sed  unum  duntaxat  Deum,  qui  et  psti 
nihil  possit,  et  idem  filii  pater  sit,  ae  filius,  qui  passus  est.  But  Theodorel  the 
most  explicitly  of  all  expresses  their  dogma,  (whose  words  I  give  only  in 
Latin,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,)  thus :  Unum  dksunt  Deum  et  patrem  esse  -  -  non 
apparentem  ilium,  quando  vult,  et  apparentem,  cum  voluerit-- genitum  et  in- 
genitum,  ingenitum  quidem  ab  initio,  genitum  vero,  quando  ex  virgine  nasci 
voluit ;  impnssibilem  et  immortalem,  rarsusque  patibilem  et  mortalem.  Tmpas- 
sibilis  enim  cum  esset,  crucis  pnssionem  sua  sponte  snstinuit  (He  adds :)  Hune 
et  filium  appellant  et  patrem,  prout  usus  excgerit,  hoc  et  illud  nomen  sortien- 
tem.  What  Epiphanius  tells  us,  viz.  that  the  No^tians  made  Christ  to  he  hatk 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  or  as  Theodoret  expresses  it.  They  called  Christ  both  the 
Son  and  the  Father,  as  the  occasion  required; — This,  both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  have  understood  in  a  worse  sense,  than  was  necessary.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  Noetus  believed  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same  person; 
that  this  person  bore  the  name  of  Father,  before  he  connected  himself  with  the 
man  Christ;  but  took  the  title  Son,  after  his  union  with  the  man  Christ :  so  that 
he  could  be  denominated  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  being  the  Father  if  view- 
ed in  himself  and  apart  from  Christ,  but  being  the  Son  if  viewed  as  coupled  with 
the  man  Christ  From  this  exposition  of  his  views,  consequences  are  frequently 
drawn  which  are  discreditable  to  the  reputation  and  talents  of  Noetus.  But  such 
were  not  the  views  of  Noetus ;  as  an  attentive  reader  may  learn  from  the  very 
confutations  of  them.  He  distinguished  the  person  of  the  Father  from  that  of 
the  Son :  the  Father  is  that  supreme  God  who  created  all  things ;  the  Son  of  God 
is  the  man  Christ,  whom  he  doubtless  called  the  Son  of  God,  emphatically,  be- 
cause of  his  miraculous  procreation  from  the  virgin  Mary.    The  Father,  when 
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to  this  Son,  did  not  lose  the  name  or  the  digfnity  of  the  Father;  nor  was 
be  properly  made  the  Son :  rather,  he  remained,  and  will  ever  remain,  the  Fa« 
tber;  nor  con  he  change  either  his  name  or  his  nature.    Yet,  inasmuch  [p.  685.] 
as  the  Father  is  most  intimately  joined  to  the  Son,  and  become  one  person  with 
him;  therefore  the  Father,  although  his  nature  is  distinct  from  the  nature  of  the 
Son,  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  the  Son.    And  thus  Noetus  uttered  no- 
tidng  more  absard,  than  we  do  when  we  say,  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  Chd  is  a  man :  a  man  is  God :  God  became  man :  a  man  became  God.    He 
only  snbstitated  the  names  Father  and  Son^  in  place  of  the  terms  God  and  mam 
And  his  propositions,  The  Father  is  the  Son,  and  the  Father  became  the  Son,  are 
equivalent  with  ours,  God  is  a  man,  God  became  man ;  and  they  must  be  explain- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  which  ours  are  explained,  namely,  as  the  result  of 
vhat  we  call  the  hfpostaUc  union,  l^he  only  difference  between  him  and  us,  was, 
that  he,  by  the  Father,  understood  the  whole  divine  nature,  which  he  considered 
ineapable  of  any  division ;  we,  by  God,  intend  a  divine  person  distinct  from  the 
person  of  the  Father.    The  idea  which  he  annexed  to  the  word  Son,  was  the 
HUM  as  that  we  annex  to  the  word  man.    It  is  certainly  altogether  false,  that 
Nottos  and  all  those  called  Patripassians  believed,  (what  we  find  stated  in  so 
Buuiy  books  as  unquestionable,)  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
ire  only  three  designations  of  one  and  the  same  person.    According  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  this  sect,  the  Father  is  the  name  of  the  divine  person  or  God,  the 
Son  is  the  name  of  the  human  person  or  the  man.    As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  none 
of  the  ancients  inform  us,  what  were  the  views  of  Noetus.    Yet  from  his  deny- 
inf  that  God  lit  distributed  into  three  persons,  it  must  be  manifest,  that  ho  viewed 
the  term  Holy  Spirit  not  as  the  name  of  a  divine  person,  but  as  designating  either 
a  divine  energy,  or  some  nature  distinct  from  God. 

Therefore  the  system  of  Noetus,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  ascertained  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  was  this.  I.  Very  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture  put 
it  beyond  all  question,  that,  besides  that  God  who  is  called  the  Father  of  all 
tilings,  there  aie  no  Gods,  IT.  But  those  who  distinguish  three  persons  in  God, 
multiply  Gods,  or  make  more  than  one  God.  III.  Therefore  that  distinction  of 
fersons  in  God,  must  be  rejected  as  being  false.  IV.  Yet  the  Holy  Scriptures 
dearly  teach,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  the  supreme  God,  from 
whom  all  things  originated.  V.  To  bring  the  two  representations  into  harmony, 
therefore,  we  must  believe,  that  the  God  who  is  in  Christ,  is  that  supremo  God 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  the  Father  of  mankind.  VI.  This  Father ^  in  order  to 
bring  relief  to  fallen  men,  procreated  from  the  virgin  Mary,  a  man  free  from  all 
nn,  who  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  VII.  That  man,  the  Father 
•0  united  with  himself,  as  to  make  of  himself  and  the  Son  but  one  person.  VIII. 
On  account  of  this  union,  whatever  befel  or  occurred  to  that  Son  or  tliat  divinely 
begotten  man,  may  also  be  correctly  predicated  of  the  Father,  who  took  him  into 
society  with  his  person.  IX.  Therefore  the  Father,  being  coupled  with  the  Son, 
WIS  bom,  suffered  pains,  and  died.  For  although  the  Father,  in  himself  [p.  686.] 
considered,  can  neither  be  born,  nor  die,  nor  suffer  pninH;  yet,  as  he  and  the  Son 
became  one  person,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  born  and  died.  X.  And  for  the 
•ame  reason,  the  Father  being  present  in  the  Son,  although  he  remains  still  the 
Father,  he  may  also  be  correctly  called  the  Son. 
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This  system  subverts  indeed  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  7Vtm/y,  bnt  it  does  no 
injury  to  the  person  or  to  the  offices  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  it  is  much  prefe- 
rable to  the  Socinian  scheme  and  its  kindred  systems.    Moreover,  it  is  no  more 
contrary  to  reason,  than  the  system  which  supposes  a  divine  person  to  have 
united  himself  with  the  man  Christ ;  nay,  in  more  consistency  with  reason,  it 
seems  to  establish  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature.    But  there  are 
some  men  of  high  character,  who  cnn  hardly  persuade  themselves,  that  Noetus 
believed  what  I  have  stated :  And  they  prefer  the  supposition,  that  No&tus  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  commonly  caP  /d  Unitarians  :  that  is,  tliat  he  be- 
lieved it  was  not  the  Father  himself,  but  only  some  virtue  from  the  Father,  that 
entered  into  the  man  the  Son.    But  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  adduce  any  ar- 
guments, which  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  ancients  did  not  understand  bbi 
principles.    What  they  tell  u^  that  Sabellius  was  a  disciple  of  NoStus,  and  that 
therefore  the  system  of  the  latter  must  be  explained  as  coinciding  with  SabeU 
lianism,  is  of  no  weight :  for, — not  to  urge,  that  in  regard  to  the  real  opinions  of 
Sabellius  there  is  very  great  debate,— only  Augustine  and  PhUaster  tell  us  that 
Sabellius  was  a  disciple  of  Noetus;  and  the  testimony  of  these  men,  who  lived 
long  after  the  times  of  Nogtus,  and  frequently  made  mistakes,  is  not  worthy  of 
as  much  confidence,  as  that  of  those  Greeks  who  lived  earlier,  and  who  knew  no- 
thing of  Sabellius*  being  a  disciple  of  Nogtus. — Quite  recently,  an  ingenious  man, 
who  is  well  rend  in  Christian  antiquities,  Isaac  de  Beausobre^  (Histoire  de  Mani- 
ch6e,  vol.  T.  p.  534.)  thinks  he  has  found  a  strong  argument  against  tlie  common 
explanation  of  No6tus*  system,  in  the  confutation  of  that  system  by  Epiphanius^ 
(Ha;rcs.  Ivii.  p.  481.)     For  Epiphanius  there  states,  that  Noetus  held  God  to  be 
(dTa3->i)  impassible  and  Eeausobre  thence  concludes,  with  much  confidence,  that 
Noetus  could  not,  without  consummate  folly,  have  at  the  same  time  believed  that 
God  suffered  in  the  person  of  Christ :  because,  to  suffer  anA  to  be  irmapable  of  suf- 
fering, are  directly  opposite  and  contradictory  ideas.*  But  this  objection  is  solved 
by  the  passage  before  cited  from  Theodoretj  in  which  he  siiys  the  No^tians  pro- 
nounced one  and  the  same  Father  or  God,  to  be  impassible  in  one  sense,  namely, 
considered  solely  in  his  divine  nature;  but  in  another  sense  passible,  on  account 
of  his  union  with  the  human  nature  of  the  Son.    It  is  strange  that  this  worthy 
man  should  not  reflect,  that  this  very  thing,  which  he  calls  consummate  foUyy 
[p.  687.]  the  great  body  of  Christians  daily  profess;  namely,  that  God  who  from 
his  nature  cannot  suffer,  yet  did,  in  Christ,  suffer  those  penalties  which  men 
owed  to  God;  that  is  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  human  nature  are  predicable  of 
God  who  was  joined  to  that  nature  by  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  union? — But 
what  need  is  there  of  protracted  arguments !    If  I  do  not  wholly  mistake,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  texts  of  Scripture  by  which  Noetus  supported  his  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  did  not  misapprehend  his  views.     In  the  first  place,  as  we  are 
told  by  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius,  he  quoted  the  words  of  Paul,  (Rom.  ix.  6.) 


*  To  show  with  what  assurance  this  learned  man  expresses  himself,  I  will  subjoin 
his  own  word»,  (p.  534.)  A  moins  que  No^t  et  ses  scctateurs  ne  fussent  des  foux  a 
loger  aux  petitcs  maisons,  ils  n*out  jamais  dit,  qu'ua  seul  et  memo  Diea — est  inipuMi- 
ble  et  a  souffert. 
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Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  tfwhom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is-. 
God  blessed  for  ever.  These  words  drive  a  man  into  difficulties,  who  maintains 
Uut  only  a  certain  divine  energy  was  imparted  to  Christ;  but  they  appear  to  aid 
thane,  who  maintain  that  God  the  Father,  personally,  was  in  Christ.  And  Noetus 
thus  argued  from  this  passage:  If  Christ  is  God  blessed  for  ever,  then  undoubt- 
edly, Aal  God,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other,  and  who  is  wholly  indivisible, 
dwelt  in  Christ  He  also  applied  to  his  own  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ, 
(Joha  X.  30.)  /  and  the  Father  are  one:  and  those  addressed  to  Philip,  (John 
xiv.  9.  IC.)  He  thai  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  Believesl  thou  not  (hot  1  am 
m  the  Father^  and  the  Father  in  me?  Both  these  passages  stand  much  in  the  way 
of  those,  who  believe  that  only  some  energy,  emanating  from  the  Father,  animat- 
ed Christ  the  ambassador  of  God:  but  they  can  be  very  serviceable  to  those  who, 
with  Noitas,  suppose  that  the  jterson  of  God  the  Father  became  blended  with 
the  hnman  nature  of  Christ  so  as  to  make  but  one  person. 

(3)  The  appellation  Patripassians,  which  the  early  Christian  writers  applied  to 

both  the  Nodtiana  and  the  Sabellians,  is  ambiguous,  or  does  not  express  with 

mfficient  precision  the  error  which  those  sects  are  said  to  have  embraced.    For 

the  tenn  Father,  as  used  in  treating  of  God,  had  one  meaning  among  orthodox 

Quihtiana,  and  another  among  the  Nogtians.    The  former  understood  by  the 

term  Father,  the  first  person  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  the  latter,  the  Noetinns, 

who  supposed  that  to  admit  of  persons  in  God,  would  conflict  with  his  unity, 

btended  by  the  term  Father,  the  supreme  Deity  who  is  altogether  indivisible, 

or  the  whole  divine  nature.    And,  therefore,  when  a  person  hears  them  called 

Palripassians,  he  is  liable,  by  taking  the  word  Father  {Pater)  in  its  common 

acceptation  among  Christians,  to  fall  into  the  belief,  that  they  supposed  it  was 

not  the  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the  first  person,  who 

bore  the  penalties  of  our  sins,  which  would  be  a  mistake ;  yet  it  is  a  mistake 

mto  which  many  fall,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term.    But  if  we 

affix  to  it  the  NoStian  sense  of  the  word  Father,  then  the  appellation  Patripas^ 

sians  will  be  a  suitable  one  for  the  sect.    The  appellation  was  devised  for  the 

sake  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  the  Noetians ;  and  such  is  generally  the 

fault  in  all  such  appellations. 

§  XXXIIL  Sabellius  and  the  Sa1>ellians.  After  the  mid-  [p.  688.] 
die  of  this  century,  Sabellius^  an  African  bishop,  or  presbyter,  of 
Ptolemais,  the  capitol  of  the  Pcntapolitan  province  of  Libya  Cyre- 
naica,  attempted  to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  NoiluSj  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  As  the  error  of 
Sabelliits  infected  several  of  the  Pcntapolitan  bishops,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  Dionysiusj  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  assailed  it  both 
orally  and  by  writing ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  eradicate  it  en- 
tirely. For,  from  unquestionable  testimony,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  fcurth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  were  Sabellians  in  various 
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places.(*)  The  doctrine  of  SabdUxAs  was  not  identical  with  thai 
of  NoUus ;  for  the  former  did  not  hold,  as  the  latter  appears  to 
have  done,  that  the  person  of  the  supreme  Deity,  which  he  con- 
sidered perfectly  simple  and  indivisible,  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ  into  union  with  himself:  but  that  only  an  energy 
or  virtue^  emitted  from  the  Father  of  all,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  par* 
(iicfeof  the  person  or  nature  of  the  Father,  became  united  with  thQ 
man  Christ.  And  such  a  virtue  or  particle  of  the  Father,  he  also 
supposed,  constituted  the  holy  Spirit.  Hence,  when  the  ancients 
call  Sahdlius  and  his  disciples  PatripassianSy  the  appellation  must 
be  understood  differently  from  what  it  is  when  applied  to  NdUai 
and  his  followers.(') 

(1)  The  name  of  SabeUius  is  of  much  more  frequent  and  marked  notice^  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  than  the  name  of  NoHlns,  Nor  is  he  mentioned 
solely  by  those  who  treat  expressly  of  the  sects  in  the  early  ages,  viz.  Epiphth 
niuSf  Augustine^  Theodoret^  Damascenus^  Philastcr,  and  the  others;  but  there  i% 
frequent  mention  of  him  also,  by  those  who  contended  with  the  Arians  and  tbci 
other  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  God,  and  by  those  who  ex- 
pounded the  true  doctrine  concerning  God  and  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  his- 
tory of  Sabellius  is  very  brief:  and  his  views  of  God  and  Christ  are  stated 
variously,  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. — The  place  where  he  lived  can  be 
fully  ascertained  from  Dionysius^  Eusehius^  AtJianQsiuSy  and  many  others ;  but 
of  his  station,  his  conflicts,  and  his  death,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  Gregory 
Abulpharagius  (in  his  Arabic  work,  Historia  Dynastiar.  p.  81.)  says  that  he  was 
a  presbyter ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the  fact :  but  what  is  added,  that  he  held  this 
office  at  ByzaiUium,  is  certainly  false.  Zonaras,  (Interpretatio  Canonum,)  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  calls  him  a  bishop.  Which  of  these  authorities  is  to  be 
[p.  689.]  believed,  does  not  appear. — That  his  error  spread  widely,  and  not  only 
in  Pentapolis,  but  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  Egypt ;  and  that  therefore,  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria  elaborately  confuted  and  repressed  it,  is  fully  stated  by 
Alhanasivs,  (in  his  work,  de  Sententia  Dionysii,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,) 
and  more  concisely  by  Eusebius^  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  6.  p.  252).  And  it  is  no  iro. 
probable  supposition,  that  Dionysius  held  a  council  at  Alexandria  against  SabeU 
lius.  The  zeal  of  Dionysius  may  have  driven  the  Sabellians  from  Libya  and 
Egypt.  But  in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Epiphanius^  (Hseres.  IxiL  {  1. 
p.  513.)  the  Sabellians  were  considerably  numerous  in  Mesopotamia,  and  at 
Rome.  And  in  the  fifth  century,  the  abbot  Euthymius^  (as  stated  in  his  life, 
written  by  Cyril  of  Scytopolis,  and  published  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier^  in  his  Mo- 
num.  Ecclesiffi  Graec®,  tom.  iv.  p.  52.)  boldly  assailed  rou  2a^i>Xiov  tf-urat^to-ir, 
(Sabeltii  conjunctionem,)  i.  e.  the  Sabellian  doctrine  which  confounds  or  com- 
bines the  Father  and  the  Son. — There  is  extant  a  Historia  Sabeliiana,  by  Chris- 
tian WormiuSf  published  at  Leips.  iri96,  8vo.    It  is  a  learned  wurk,  and  u&eful 
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in  researches  Into  the  early  history  of  Christianity ;  but  only  a  very  small  part 
of  it  relates  to  Sabellius. 

(2)  Respecting  the  real  sentiments  of  Sabellius,  there  is  great  disagreement 
among  learned  men.  The  mujority  say :  He  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
holy  Spirit,  are  only  three  nar  gs  of  the  one  God,  originating  from  the  diversity 
of  hi*  acts  and  operations:  that  he  is  called  the  Father,  when  he  performs  the 
appropriate  works  of  a  Father,  8uch  as  prccreating,  providing,  cherishing,  nour- 
iahin<i,  and  protecting ;  that  he  is  called  the  Son,  when  operating  in  the  Son, 
and  thereby  accomplishing  what  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
and  that  he  is  called  the  holy  Spirit,  when  he  is  considered  as  the  source  of  all 
firtoe  and  aanctification.  This  exposition  of  his  views,  is  supported  by  numer- 
ous passages  from  the  ancients,  who  say  that  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father 
kimiielf  bore  the  penalties  of  the  sins  of  mankind ;  whence  he  and  his  disciples 
were  denominated  Palripassians,  This  opinion.  Christian  Worm,  in  his  Histo^ 
riff  SabeUittna,  supports  with  all  the  arguments  and  authorities  he  can  com« 
Bind.  But  others,  relying  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  EpiphaniuSy  maintain 
tint  the  ancients  misunderstood  Sabellius ;  that  he  did  not  hold  the  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  be  only  three  appellations  of  the  one  God,  as  acting  in 
diflerent  ways :  but  that  he  believed  the  Father  to  be  truly  God,  in  whom  is  no 
division ;  and  the  Son  to  be  a  divine  virtue,  descending  from  the  Father  upon 
tbe  man  Christ,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and  to  point  out 
correctly  the  way  for  men  to  be  saved ;  and  that  he  believed  the  holy  Spirit  to  be 
another  ray  or  virtue  from  the  divine  nature,  moving  the  minds  of  men  and  ele. 
vating  them  to  God.  And  on  this  ground,  they  conclude  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Scibellius  and  that  of  Noetus,  already  do* 
scribed ;  and  that  the  name  of  Patripassians  was  inapplicable  to  Sabellius,  because 
he  did  not  teach  that  the  Father,  or  God,  suffered  penalties,  but  only  some  [p.  690.] 
vtr/tie,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  was  present  with  the  man  Christ,  and  aided 
him  when  he  bore  our  penalties.  And  they  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  Socinians. — Thus 
have  thought,  besides  others  of  less  fame,  Alexander  Moras,  (in  cap.  liiL 
EUaie,  p.  7,  and  in  Observat  in  N.  T.  pp.  81,  82.  ed.  Fabrici.)  Isaac  de  Beauso- 
bre,  (Histolre  de  Manich6e,  vol.  i.  p.  633,  &.c.)  and  Simon  de  Vries,  (Dissert,  de 
Priscillianietis,  Tmj.  1745,  4to.  p.  35,  36).  But  de  Vries,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
merely  transcribed  from  Beausobre,  without  naming  him. — After  very  carefully 
comparing  and  pondering  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  I  have  concluded,  that 
those  err  who  make  the  Sabellian  doctrine  and  that  of  Aioetus  to  be  the  same ; 
bat  those  also  are  deceived,  to  some  extent,  who  deny  that  the  Sabellians  could, 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  Patripassians  by  the  ancients,  declaring  that  they 
were  very  much  like  the  Socinians,  and  that  if  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  earlier  writers,  the  whole  controversy  will  be  set- 
tled.— I  will  now  state,  as  c-arcfuUy  and  perspicuously  as  I  can,  what  appears  to 
me  true  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

I.  That  fear,  lest  God,  who  as  both  reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  is  a  per« 
fectly  simple  unity,  should  be  rent  into  a  plurality  of  Gods,  which  influenced 
iVbe/to,  likewise  induced  Sabellius  to  deny  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  di« 
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vine  nature,  and  to  maintain  that  there  is  only  one  divine  person,  or  uiri9"ra9iu 
And  hence,  according  to  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  Ixii.  J  1,  p.  504.)  whenever  the 
Sabellians  fell  in  with  unlearned  persons,  whom  they  hoped  easily  to  convert, 
they  proposed  to  them  this  one  question :  11  But  ttrotfjitfy  ha  Gidr  f;^of(ii»,  i  tpiit 
Q%out  \  What  then  shall  toe  say  7    Have  we  one  God,  or  three  Gods  I 

II.  But  while  Sabellius  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  divine  person, 
he  still  believed  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  a  real  distinction,  and  not  a  mere  appelialice  or  nt>minal  one. 
That  is,  he  believed  the  one  divine  person  whom  he  recognised,  to  have  three 
distinct/orTTM,  which  are  reaUy  different,  and  which  should  nut  be  confounded. 
This  remark  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  Sabel- 
lius' doctrine ;  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  accurately  substantiated.    The  first 
witness  I  adduce  is  Amobius — not  the  elder  Amobius,  who  lived  in  this  third 
century,  and  wrote  the  Libri  vii.  contra  Gcntes,  but  Amobius,  junior — a  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  whose  work,  entitled  Conflictus  de  Deo  uno  et  trino  cum 
Serapione,  was  published  by  Francis  Fexiardent,  subjoined  to  the  works  of  Ire- 
naeus.    Though  he  lived  long  after  Sabellius,  he  is  an  author  of  much  import- 
ance on  this  subject,  because  he  gives  us  statements  from  a  work  of  Sabellius 
himself,  which  he  had  before  him.    He  makes  Serapion  say,  (in  FeuardenCs 
edition  of  Irenseus,  Paris,  1675,  Fol.  p.  520) :  Ego  tibi  Sabellium  lego,  (Serapion, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  ns  holding  in  his  hand  some  book  of  Sabellius^ 
[p.  691.]  from  which  he  read,)  anathema  dicentem  his,  qui  Patrem,  et  Fllium  et 
Spiritum  sanctum  esse  negarent,  ad  convincendnm  Trinitatem.  Serapion  had  be- 
fore said :  In  Sabellli  me  insaniam  induxisti,  qui  unum  Deum,  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  sanctum  confitetur.    And  when  Amobius  had  replied :  Sabellium 
negare  Filium  et  Spiritum  sanctum  ;  that  is,  that  Snbcllius  taught  that  the  Son 
and  the  holy  Spirit  are  nothing  different  from  the  Father,  Serapion  produced 
an  actual  work  of  Sabellius,  and  showed  from  it  thnt  Sabellius  did  not  maintain 
whjit  Amobius  asserted,  or  did  not  confound  the  Son  and  holy  Spirit  with  the 
Father,  but  clearly  discriminated  the  two  former  from  the  latter.     Amobius,  on 
hearing  this,  yields  the  point,  or  admits  that  it  is  so  ;  but  still  he  maintains,  that 
tliere  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  that  of  other 
Christians ;  because  the  latter  believed  the  Son  to  be  begotten  by  the  Father, 
which  Sabellius  denied  :  Nos  autem  Patrem  dicimus  et  credimus,  qui  gemiit  Fi- 
lium, et  est  Pater  unici  sui  Filii  ante  tempera  geniti.    And  this  is  a  just  repre- 
eentation :  for  although  Sabellius  made  a  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  yet  he  would  not  admit  that  the  Son  was  a  divine  person,  begotten  by 
the  Father.     From  this  passage,  therefore,  it  is  manifest :  (a)  That  Sabellius 
held  to  a  IS-inity,  (b)  That  he  Jinathematised  those  who  denied  the  Father,  Son, 
and  holy  Spirit,  or  a  Trinity.    Whence  it  follows,  that  (c)  Sabellius  held  to  a 
real,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy 
Spirit.     Had  he  supposed  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  were  three 
names  of  the  one  supreme  Deity,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  his  ana- 
thema.    For  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  single  Christian  who  denies 
tliat  these  terms  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  are  there  applied  to  God.     It  is  un- 
questionable, both  from  the  course  of  tlie  argument,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
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that  SabelliuR  condemnod  those  who  commingled  and  confounded  the  Fa. 
ther,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit.  But,  most  certainly,  they  do  confound  the  Trinity, 
who  make  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  differ  in  nothing  but  in  name. 
Therefore,  it  was  such  persons  that  Sabellius  anathematised. — A  second  witness 
comes  forward,  viz.  Basil  the  Great ;  who,  although  he  sometimes  seems  to  fii- 
▼or  those  who  held  that  Sabellius  taught  a  nominal  distinction  in  the  Trinity, 
yet,  iu  two  passages  shows,  not  obscurely,  that  Sabellius  held  to  some  real  dis- 
UncUon  in  God.    One  of  the  pos^tages  is,  (Epist.  ccx.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  317.  edit 

Benedict.)  :  'AruvsTraroy  ra>?  wfortiwiav  ifnirXaTfAdvy  et/  /i  o  la^iWtoi  tra^tirivaTo^ 
Uritft  riv  dyriv  Qidf  tva  r»  vir^z%tf*i¥tf  Svra,  tr^df  rhs  uuavrcTt  n'afavtvriwai 
Xf*i^(  fifrafcof^su/ufyov,  vv/  /bciy  w(  varifai    vsiir  /"i  ua  i/idv,  rur  i%  u>  vviu/ua  Tkytov 

ifXtytv^^mt.  illud  hypostasi  carcns  personarum  commentum  nc  Sabellius  qui- 
dem  rejecit,  quippe  cum  dicat  eundem  Deum,  cum  subjecto  unus  sit,  pro  occur- 
lentibus  subinde  occasionibus  transformatum,  modo  ut  Patreni,  modo  ut  Filium, 
modo  ut  Spiri'ium  s:inctum  loqui.  The  other  passage  is  (Epist.  cexxxv.  p.  364.) : 

Zo^cXXcoff  voWa^u  v^uyjfjmv  rtv  Ivvolaf^  ini^%tfii  S'taiftiiv  rh  irpovoiirat  r»v  dvrif 
tr»Tr«7tv    Xiyvf   itfii  ray   u-arrort   iraftfAvivToua-av  Xf*(af  fAiraXif^arl^ta^-  [p.  692.] 

d'At.  Sabellius,  tametsi  confundit  notionem  (Dei),  tamen  ssepe  conatur  personas 
distinguere,  dum  hypostasin  eamdem  ait  pro  usu  subinde  occurrente  varias  per- 
sonas indacre.  Basils  indeed,  speaks  less  clenrly  than  I  could  wish,  on  this  very 
ob<iCure  subject.  But  this  is  plain  enough,  that  the  Trinity  of  Sabellius  was 
not  merely  nominal  or  verbal  For  while  he  maintained  that  there  was  but  one 
person  (vxojTraM-iO  in  God,  he  yet  held  that  there  are  three  {irpoT<afra)  forms,  or 
atpects  of  the  one  God,  and  that  he  assumes  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms, 
according  to  the  stite  of  things.  But  divers ybrms  of  one  and  the  same  being, 
however  they  may  be  eon»*idered,  involve  some  real  distinction,  and  cannot  be 
confounded  with  different  appellations  for  the  same  thing.  But  nothing  will 
better  elucidate  and  confirm  my  position,  than  the  comparison  by  which  the  Sa- 
beliians  were  accustomed  to  illustrate  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  holy  Spirit,  as  it  is  stated  by  Epiphanius,  (Ha;res.  IxiL  p.  613).  Having 
stated  the  Sabellian  doctrine  in  the  common  form :  ttfat  h  (aU  vroTrdv^n  r^tls 
wfjtmriau  there  are  three  appellations  in  one  person ;  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  Imgunge  must  not  be  construed  too  rigidly,  by  saying :  Q*;  b  dv^fdjittpi 

TwMA,  «ii  -^^X^i  ""^-^  ir^iufAa-  Kal  iireii  fjXv  Td  a-Cifxay  uti  lixCn  rdr  Trarifa,  ^v^iv 
it  in  it9*iv  Tdr  i/idr,  Td  xftvfAa  it  its  dif^p6rovt  luru»s  >tal  Td  iyiov  vuvfjta  if 
Ti  Qcsrnri,  Patrem,  Filium,  Spiritum  sanctum  sic  se  habere  in  Deo  quemad- 
modum  in  homine  corpus,  animam  et  spiritum  ;  corporis  instar  Patrem,  animsa 
Filium,  Spiritum  denique  sanctum  in  Divinitate  instar  spiritus  se  habere.  Com- 
parisons, undoubtedly,  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far ;  but  this  one  would  lose 
every  shadow  of  likeness  and  similarity,  and  would  become  a  dissimilarity  rather 
than  a  similarity,  if  Sabellius  had  taught  only  a  Trinity  of  names  or  words.  If 
the  difierence  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  is  the  same — I  do  not 
ny  altqgeiherj  but  only  in  part — ns  that  between  the  body,  the  rational  soul  or 
spirit,  and  the  sentient  soul  in  man  ;  then,  necessarily,  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy 
Spirit,  must  differ  really  from  each  other.  Sabellius,  therefore,  believed  that,  as 
a  man  is  but  one  person,  and  yet  in  his  one  person  three  things  may  be  discrimi- 
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nated,  not  iu  thougrht  only,  but  aa  having  a  real  existence,  namely,  the  hody^  the 
soi/i,  and  the  spirit^  so,  nUo,  although  there  is  but  <me  undivided  person  in  God* 
yet  in  that  per:»on,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit  can  be  discriminated* 
not  in  thought  only,  but  they  must  be  re(Uly  discriminated  and  kept  distinct. — 
Other  testimonies  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

III.  As  Sabeltius  held  to  the  simple  unity  of  the  person  and  nature  of  God, 
and  yet  supposed  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  differ  really  from  each 
other,  and  not  to  be  three  names  of  the  one  God,  acting  in  different  ways ;  we 
are  obliged  to  believe,  that  ho  considered  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  aa 
[p.  693.]  being  three  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  severed,  as  it  were,  from  God, 
and  differing  from  each  othfr,  yet  not  subsisting  as  three  persons,  but  all  de- 
pendent on  the  one  individual  divine  nature.    And  therefore  God,  when  about 
to  create  the  universe,  did  not  put  his  whole  person  in  action,  but  he  sent  out  a 
portion  of  his  nature,  by  which  he  accomplished  his  design.    And  this  portion  of 
the  Divinity  is  called  the  Father ;  because,  by  its  agency,  God  bus  become  the 
parent  of  all  things,  or  procreates,  sustains,  cherishes,  and  governs  all.  This  Fa* 
(her  produced  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  for  that  reason  is  em- 
phatically ChrisCs  Father ;  and  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  because  ho 
holds  the  relation  of  a  Son,  in  regard  to  this  divine  energy.    Again,  when  the 
same  God  would  reclaim  to  himself  the  human  race  by  Christ,  he  sent  forth 
another  portion  of  himself,  which,  being  united  to  Christ,  is  called  the  Son ;  be- 
cause  he  resides  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  that  Son  teaches  and  works,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  makes  one  person  with  the  Son.    Liastly,  God  sent  out  a  third 
particle  of  his  nature,  perfectly  separate  from  the  two  former,  by  which  he  ani- 
mates  the  universe,  and  enlightens,  excites,  and  regenerates  the  minds  of  men. 
This  portion  of  God  is  called  the  hdy  Spirit ;  because,  like  a  wind,  he  excites 
and  produces  holy  movements  in  men.    The  three  formsy  or  three  w^oa-uwrn.  of 
God,  therefore,  according  to  Sabellius,  were  neither  three  qualities  of  the  divine 
nature,  (existence,  wisdomynryd  life;  as  Ahulpharaius  supposed,  Historia  Dynast 
p.  81.)  nor  three  modes  of  actings  nor  three  appellations  of  the  one  God;  but 
they  were  parts  or  portion^  rent,  indeed,  in  a  senoe  from  God,  and  yet  in  another 
sense  connected  with  him. — This  exposition  is  compatible  with  that  celebrated 
comparison  taken  from  the  sun,  which  Epiphanius  mentions,  and  which  had  led 
some  worthy  men  to  make  the  S:ibellians  a<rree  with  the  Socinians.  Epiphanius 
(Hseres.  Ixii.  p.  613.)  says,  that  the  Snbellians  were  accustomed  to  explain 
their  doctrine  by  a  comparison  with  the  sun,  thus :  In  the  sun  there  is  but  one 
substance,  (j^ia  uwiTraartiy)  but  there  are  three  powers,  (bt^yitat,)  namely,  (t4 
fwritf'Tiiioy,  TO  d-aXTdv,  to  Ttfi^tttias  o-^n/utat)  the  illumxnatinfr  power,  the  warm' 
ing  poioer,  and  the  ciicular  form.    The  warming  power  answers  to  the  holy 
Spirit;  the  illuminating  power,  to  the  Son ;  and  the  form  or  figure,  {td  •i/'oc,) 
to  the  Father.  This  representation  seems  in  itself  to  favor  the  opinions  of  those 
who  make  Sabellius  discard  all  real  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature.     But  Epi» 
phanius  explains  the  comparison  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  apparent,  that  Sa- 
bellius did  not  intend,  by  this  new  comparison,  to  subvert  his  former  compari- 
son,  tnkcn  from  the  soul,  body,  and  spirit  in  a  man.     For  he  adds,  that  the  Son 
was  sent  out  like  p  vay  from  the  Father,  to  perform  what  was  requisite  for  the 
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■dvation  of  mankind,  and,  having  accomplished  the  business,  returned  ngnin  to 
heaven;  and  thai  the  holy  Spirit  also,  in  like  manner,  should  be  viewed  ns  some* 
thing  geni  into  the  worid.  Now,  whatever  is  senl  forth  from  God,  nnd  aftiT- 
warda  returns  to  God,  mnat  undoubtedly  be  something  actually  separate  m  f^ome 
way  from  the  divine  nature :  because,  it  could  not  possibly  return  back  [p.  694.] 
to  God,  unless  it  had  departed  and  been  separated  from  God. — Let  no  one  trou* 
ble  himself  with  the  difficulties  which  this  dogma  involves;  for  the  question  is, 
not  how  wisely  Sabellius  reasoned,  but  what  distinction  he  made  between  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  ^irit. 

IV.  Therefore,  although  the  ancients  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  would  re- 
present Sabellius  to  believe  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  differ  from 
flKh  other  only  as  three  modes  of  acting,  or  three  relations  of  the  same  mnn, 
yet  their  language  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  much,  but  should  be  construed  by 
wiiat  we  have  above  stated.    And  they  themselves,  often  correct  what  they  have 
in  certain  passages  stated  less  fitly  and  distinctly ;  and  explain  themselves  in 
other  passages,  in  accordance  with  our  statements.    One  example  we  have  al- 
ready  eeen  in  Epiphanius ;  who  seems  to  teach  that  the  Trinity  of  Sabellius 
ms  only  noifitiitfZ)  and  yet  he  is  with  us.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  BasU 
the  Great,  who  speaks  (Epist  ocxiv.  p.  822.)  as  if  Sabellius  denied  any  real  dis* 
tinetion  in  the  divine  nature ;  and  yet,  in  the  two  passages  above  cited,  he  ad- 
mits that,  while  Sabellius  rejected  a  personal  distinction,  he  was  not  averse  from 
idmitting  one  that  was  real  and  true ;  and  while  denying  that  what  was  divine 
in  Christ  differed  from  God,  in  the  same  way  that  a  son  differs  from  a  father, 
yet  eonceded  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  separate  {rfi^mmy)  person.    I 
will  now  add  a  third  example,  very  striking,  and  well  suited  to  our  purpose, 
taken  iVom  Theodoret.    In  his  Heretical  Fables,  (L.  ii.  c.  9, 0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  223.) 
he  explains  the  dogma  of  Sabellius  in  the  usual  way ;  viz.  that  he  held  to  one 
person  under  three  nameSf  and  called  that  person  sometimes  the  Father,  some* 
times  the  Son,  and  sometimes  the  holy  Spirit    But  in  his  Eccles.  History, 
(L  L  e.  4*)  he  gives  us  an  Epistle  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Alex« 
ander,  the  Ushop  of  Constantinople;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Sabellius 
thought  very  differently.  For  he  tells  us  (Opp.  tom.  iii.  p.  633.)  that  Alexander 

wrote  thus :  irio'rlvoMfF  itc  ha  K^^icf,  Iir^'oify  Xftctdv,  <rdv  vtif  rw  G%w  f^ovoynif 
>fr?»^lrr«*  be  rtv  irros  TleerpdCy  ov  »Arh  *rht  tup  vaftatrnf  ifAOtornTasy  rait 
f^iit    I    Tits    I*    i'  talf  io-ttov   dvoffofaic    tjo-irtf  So^fXXto,  xikt  BoXfr- 

r(rm  /•»•!,  5XX'  dffurms.  Credlmus  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium 
Dei  unigenitnm,  ex  eo,  qui  Pater  est  genitum,  non  corporum  ritu,  per  incisioneSf 
dhisionumqueyltixfoiief,  ut  Sabellio  et  Valentino  visum  est,  sed  ineffabili  modo. 
We  may  remark,  that  this  is  the  statement  of  a  man,  than  whom  no  one  could 
better  know  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius ;  for  he  lived  in  the  country  and  city  in 
winch  that  doctrine  originated,  was  propagated,  and  condemned ;  and  he  un- 
doubtedly  had  in  his  possession  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  his  predecessor  in  the 
lee  of  Alexandria,  against  Sabellius.  This  man,  therefore,  who  is  the  very  best 
authority  in  the  case  before  us,  Jirstj  states  the  doctrine  of  orthodox  Christians 
respecting  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  secondly,  distinguishes  [p.  695.] 
fpoffl  it  the  error  of  Valentinus  and  Sabellius,  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the 
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Son ;  and  thirdly,  tells  us,  that  Sabellius  and  Valentinus  held,  that  the  Son  was 
produced  from  the  Father,  in  the  manner  of  material  bodies,  either  {rats  rofjtmts) 
by  sections,  or  {U  J'laifia-tmf  droifaiotn)  by  emanation  or  effluxes  cf  parts.  The 
Uitter  of  these  two  hypotheses,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  Vtilentinus ;  whose  well 
known  v^o/SoX*  {emission),  is  here  not  unsuitably  called  an  dwofioU  (fffiux).  The 
first  hypothesis,  therefore,  beyond  all  controverBVf  was  that  of  Sabellius.  Con- 
sequently, first,  Sabellius  admitted  a  species  of  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father ;  not,  indeed,  a  personal  one,  yet  one  of  some  sort  But,  secondly,  he  de- 
scribed this  generation  very  grossly,  and  in  the  manner  of  material  bodies. 
Thirdly,  he  made  the  Son  proceed  from  God,  by  (r9/u»y)  a  kind  of  section.  Alex- 
ander, indeed,  speaks  of  {ro/jtSu)  sections,  in  the  plural ;  but  he  appears  to  use 
the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  is  common.  For  he  also  speaks  of  {dwof}ois*s) 
fluxions,  in  the  plural ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  Valenlinus  held  to  but  one 
driff o(ar  or  wpo0o>Sif  of  the  Son  from  the  Father.  Hence,  fourthly,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  Sabellius  considered  that  divine  thing,  which  dwelt  in  the  man  Christy 
as  being  a  part  or  portion  of  God ;  so  that  the  Son  differed  from  the  Father,  as 
a  part  differs  from  the  whole :  from  whom  he  was  severed  by  a  section.  I  recol- 
lect, that  George  Bull,  (in  his  Defenaio  Fidei  Nicaense,  Sect.  ii.  c.  1,  0pp.  p.  33.) 
and  perhaps  others,  explain  this  passage  of  Alexander  differently,  and  maintain 
that  Alexander  does  not  here  state  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  but  only  shows  us 
how  Sabellius  explained  the  common  opinion  of  Christians,  respecting  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  of  €rod ;  viz.  this  heretic  supposed,  that  a  division  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father  would  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  the  catholics. 
But  a  careful  attention  to  the  passage,  will  show  that  the  learned  man  was  de- 
ceived ;  for  the  words  will  not  bear  his  interpretation.  The  Sabcllian  and  Va- 
lentinian  opinions,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  divine  generation,  stand  coupled 
together ;  but  the  latter  is  certainly  not  the  catholic  opinion,  as  explained  by 
Vttlentinian,  but  the  opinion  of  Valentinian  himself;  and,  therefore,  the  Sabel- 
lian  opinion  coupled  with  it,  is  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  himself,  and  not  that  of 
the  catholics,  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Bull  was  led  to  his  mistake  by  the 
full  belief,  that  the  common  stitement  of  Sabellius^  doctrine  is  correct.  He 
says:  Norunt  omnes,  Sabellium  docuisse,  Deum  esse  f*o  vo^foa- mwofy  (a  great 
mistake !  For  we  see  clearly  from  Basil,  that  he  acknowledged  three  irpio-uv*  in 
God,  but  denied  three  Cvoa-TdTus.)  et  nullam  realem  personarum  distinctionem  in 
divina  essentin,  nedum  divisionem  agnovisse.  This  is  in  the  main  false !  Sabel- 
lius denied  any  personal  distinction  in  God,  but  not  a  real  and  true  division.^ 
But  Worm  (in  his  Historia  Sabell.  c.  1.  p.  20.)  blunders  still  worse.  To  elude 
the  force  of  this  passage,  he  would  persuade  us  that  the  words  tou*  and  dro^fota 
both  refer  to  Valentinian,  and  neither  of  them  to  SabeUius.  Strange  that  a 
[p.  696.]  learned  man  should  say  this!  For  who  does  not  see  that  these  two  words 
express  two  different  opinions?  And  who,  that  has  dipped  into  church  history, 
can  bo  so  ignorant  of  it,  as  not  to  know  that  a  to^uw,  or  section,  can  by  no  means 
be  attributed  to  Valentinus  ?  But  what  need  of  discussion  ? — We  have  another 
equally  noticeable  passage  of  an  Egyptian  of  Alexandria,  who  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius;  namely,  Arius  the  heresiarch,  the 
adversary  of  Alexander,  who  agrees  with  his  enemy  Alexander,  and  explains  the 
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doctrine  of  SabelHus  in  the  same  manner.  His  Epistle  to  Alexander,  his  bishop, 
is  exUint  in  Epiphanius,  (Hieres.  Ixix.  torn.  L  p.  732).  Arius  there  first  con- 
demns the  opinion  of  Valentinus,  Te*<peo[ing  the  divine  generation,  and  says: 
rf(j8«X»ir  ri  yhfM/uia  r«v  Uarng  Uoyfjiariaiv :  and  then  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 
SabeUiuSf  in  the  following  terms:  outT'  ix  ^o^iXhos  o  r»r  fAovS^a  (TiaipcSv 
itvvircf*  Ic9-«y.  Nec  ego  doceo,  ut  Sabellius,  qui  uritatem  divisil  (here  we  have 
the  n/Mmt  of  Alexander,)  et  Filium-Patrem  appellavit.  No  language  could  b.^tter 
agree  with  our  explanation.  Sabellius  divided,  cleaved  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature;  and  he  called  that  divine  thing  which  dwelt  in  Christ,  i/ioirdTo^a,  both 
Father  and  Son :  and  correctly,  for  a  part  of  the  Father  was  in  Christ,  and  this 
part  was  at  the  same  time  the  Son,  being  united  with  him ;  and  therefore  he 
might  be  called  woror*^. 

V.  As  Sabellius  supposed  the  Son  to  be  a  part  of  God,  or  a  portion  of  the 
dirine  nature,  severed  from  it  by  section,  the  ancients  were  not  altogether  wrong 
in  denominating  him  and  his  friends  Patripassians ;  provided  we  understand  by 
the  Father  the  one  supreme  God,  who,  as  Sabellius  supposed,  was  not  divisible 
into  persons.  For,  whoever  supposes  that  a  certain  part  or  portion  of  the  eter- 
nal Father,  taken  in  a  certain  sense  out  of  him,  and  yet  depending  on  him,  and 
Iiereafter  to  return  into  bim, — was  in  Christ  when  he  sutiered  pains  and  died, 
and  that  it  participated  in  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  man  Christ ; — that  man 
may  not  improperly  be  said  to  believe^ — not  that  a  divine  person,  but  God  tho 
Father  himself;  not,  indeed,  in  his  uMe  nature,  but  so  fur  forth  as  he  was  join- 
ed with  Christ,  actually  suffered  the  penalties  incurred  by  mankind.  If  any  hu- 
man being,  Peter,  for  instance,  could  transfer  a  half  or  third  part  of  his  soul  into 
another  man,  Paul,  for  example,  and  that  Paul  should  be  put  to  torture  by  some 
tyrant,  might  not  that  Peter  be  fitly  said  to  have  suffered  torture  iii  Paul  ? — I 
shall  not  cite  here  the  testimonies  of  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  many  othersi 
who  have  told  us  either  that  Sabellius  and  his  associates  were  called  PairipaS" 
atoTU,  or  that  they  truly  merited  that  appellation  ;  for  such  testimonies  in  great 
abundance  have  been  already  collected  by  Worm,  TiUemojit,  and  others :  but  I 
will  add  to  those  adduced,  one  witness  of  great  value,  and  deserving  the  first 
rank,  who  has  been  omitted  by  all  who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  He  is  i>i- 
mysius  Alexandrinus,  the  first  antigonist  of  Sabellius,  The  Arians  of  the  fourth 
eentury,  in  their  writings  against  Sabellius,  affirm  that  this  great  and  [p.  697.] 
excellent  man  professed  exactly  their  sentiments  concerning  Christ  And  to  re- 
fute their  assertion,  Athanasius  wrote  a  book,  entitled  de  Sentcntia  Dionysii 
Alex,  de  Ckrxsto,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  in  the  Opp.  Athanasii, 
(torn,  i  P.  i.  p.  242,  &c.,  edit.  Benedict).  In  this  book  Athanasius  shows,  from 
the  writings  of  Dionysius,  that  he  demonstrated,  against  Sabellius,  that  the  Fa- 
ther did  not  suffer;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  that  the  SabcUians  really 
transferred  to  the  Father  those  sufferings  which  Christ  endured.    In  }  5.  p.  246, 

he  says:  Ta\uir^«riffiv   Uufot  rdv  Ctdf  ifvoufto,  kui   T(k  dv^purit*  durou  tcj  Uarf) 

Quum  audacius  illi  (the  followers  of  Sabellius  in  Pentapolis,)  Filium  negarent, 
(L  e.  denied  that  the  Son  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,)  et  humana 
9tti  (his  BufiTerings  and  death)  Patri  adscriberent ;  ostondit  ipse  (Dionysius)  non 
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Pntreni,  sed  Filium  pro  nobis  hominem  esse  factum.  And  in  {  26.  p.  261,  he 
cites  from  an  Epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Euphranor  and  Ammonium,  in  confutation 
of  the  error  of  Sabeilius :  vfo/iaXMi  rh  h^fvmfmt  UfnfAiva  sripl  o-sv  0^mrif6u  •!* 
irTi  rd  tuySVy  rd  ne^iav  -  -  Srat  yif  VAura.  rtiTUfk  xiytrttty  TfiO'cf/Tii  i'tiKfyta.t 
/K»  e  warif  y%fOfitfos  h^fatTOf.  PrsBtermittit  ea,  quae  humano  more  de  illo  dicta 
habentur,  cujusmodi  sunt  esurire,  laborare :  quanto  enim  haec  dictu  sunt  humi- 
lioro,  tan  to  liquidius  demonstratur  Patrem  non  esse  factum  hominem.  This  re- 
nowned opponent  of  Sabeilius,  in  the  ardor  of  debate  and  zeal  for  victory,  suf* 
fered  himself  to  be  carried  so  far,  that,  not  without  apparent  justice,  he  was  ae> 
euscd  of  error  before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome.  For  while  Sabeilius  seemed 
to  change  the  Son  into  the  Father,  or  to  confound  him  with  the  Father,  Diany* 
sins  seemed  to  degrade  the  Son,  or  to  rob  him  of  his  majesty.  And  hence  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  explain  his  views  more  clearly,  and  he  wrote  two 
books  in  self  vindication,  namely,  his  Elenchus  and  his  Apokgia,  On  this  sub- 
ject Athanasius  dwells  much ;  and  he  clearly  shows,  by  more  than  a  sufficieney 
of  citiitions  from  DitmysiuSy  that  he  did  not  hold  the  error  of  the  Arians  respect- 
ing Christ.  (See  }  13.  p.  252,  &c)  But  after  all  the  diligence  of  Athanasius 
in  defending  Dionysius,  and  in  wiping  away  every  stain  upon  the  character  of 
a  man,  held  in  the  highest  veneration  at  Alexandria,  it  will  be  manifest,  to  a 
person  carefully  considering  all  that  Athanasius  has  said  in  his  defence,  timi 
there  was  something  erroneous  in  Dionysius,  and  that  his  opinion  of  Christ,  dif- 
fered from  the  Nicene  and  the  modem  doctrine.  The  more  effectually  to  con- 
fute Sabeilius,  who  maintained  that  God  himself,  or  the  Father  was  bom,  suf- 
fered and  died  in  Christ,  Dionysius  denied,  (as  Athanasius  clearly  shows,  {  6« 
p.  246,)  that  the  passions  of  Christ  (humana  Christi)  pertained  to  the  God  resu 
dent  in  Christ ;  and  he  referred  them  exclusively  to  the  Son.  He  therefore 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  That  is,  Dionysius  distinguished  in  Christ  the 
Word,  a  divine  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  also  the  Son ;  or  rather, 
[p.  698.]  he  supposed  two  Sons,  a  human  and  divine.  The  Word,  or  the  divine 
Son,  he  exempted  from  all  the  passions  (drd-ptawtifotst  humanis)  of  Christ,  or  from 
all  that  Christ,  as  a  man,  did  and  suffered ;  and  maintained,  that  ail  these 
passions,  {df^ftireiva) — his  being  bom,  suffering,  dying,  pertained  solely  to  that 
Son  of  man  who  was  born  of  Mary.  Hero  he  erred,  and  entered  the  direct  road 
leiiding  to  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Nestorius.  For,  if  the  Son  of  God,  or  the 
Word,  which  was  united  to  the  man  Christ,  had  no  part  in  the  actions  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Son  of  man,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  must  have  been  both  two 
natures  and  two  persons  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Word,  only 
strengthened,  enlightened,  and  aided  the  Son  of  mam  And,  therefore,  not  with- 
out reason,  was  Dionysius  accused  at  Rome,  although  not  with  due  accuracy 
and  distinctness. — Yet,  these  mistakes  of  the  pious  and  truth-loving  Dionysius^ 
serve  admirably  to  elucidate  the  tenets  of  Sabeilius:  namely,  that  he  supposed 
a  portion  of  the  divine  nature  was  so  united  with  the  man  Christ  at  his  birth,  aa 
to  be  bom  with  him,  suffer  and  die  with  him,  and  participate  in  all  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  man  Christ,  or  the  Son ;  and  that  this  portion  of  the  Deity,  on 
account  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  Son,  is  in  Scripture  called  the  So% 
although,  properly  speaking,  only  the  man  Christ  should  be  called  the  Son, 
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mitlier  such  were  the  views  of  SabeUiuSy  or  the  entire  nrgument  of  Dionysius 
oi^nst  him  ia  futile,  irrelevant,  and  idle.    That  which  wc,  following  the  Scrip- 
tures, denominate  a  person  eternally  begotten  by  the  Father,  Sahelllus  took  to 
be  a  pcrf  of  the  Deity  sepanUed  from  him  within  a  limited  time,    if  he  had  only 
sMppoaed  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  to  be  a  person,  he  would  have  coincided 
with  ws  more  exactly  than  Dionysius  did. — But  perhaps  it  will  nor.  be  unac- 
ceptable, but  rather  agreeable  to  many,  if  I  should  discriminate  with  more  ex- 
ictMss  the  Sabeilian,  the  Dionysian,  and  our  own  opinions  of  Christ    VVc  all 
hoM  to  two  naiures  in  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  human.  And  we  hold  that  thcHC  two 
natiret  constituted  one  pffr»m,  and  we  exclude  the  personality  of  the  human  na- 
ture, or  plaee  the  personality  in  the  divine  nature.     Sabellius,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  agreed  with  ua  in  declaring  that  the  two  natures  constituted  but  one 
ferwiK  excluded  the  personality  of  the  diWne  nature,  or  made  the  personality  to 
eurtonly  in  and  by  the  human  nature.     And  to  confute  him,  Dionysius  sepa- 
nteinot  only  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  also  the  person^  and  held  that  the 
iBliMit  and  passions  of  the  human  nature,  were  not  predicable  of  the  divine 
■tue.    Thus,  in  his  seal  to  confute  one  error,  he  fell  into  another  equally 
|Rit 

?L  Bnt  SaheHius  and  his  disciples  cannot  be  called  PalripassianSj  in  the 

MM  sense  in  which  tlie  Noelians  were ;  if  the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  cor- 

nedy  stated  by  the  ancients.    For  Noelus  thought  the  tchole  person  of  the  Fa> 

tttftor  the  entire  divine  nature,  associated  itself  with  Christ:  but  Sabellius  sup- 

pMed,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature  descended  into  the  man  Christ 

HoKe,  Epiphamus  made  no  mistake  when  ho  said,  in  his  Atiacepha-  [p.  690.] 

ktsiSf  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  146.) :  Sabcllianos  consentire  in  plerisque  cum  Noetio- 

flh,  hoc  nno  excepto,  quod  non  ut  Noetiani  Patrem  possum  esse  doceant 

ThiB  is  perfectly  correct,  if  it  be  explained  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  Sabel- 

Gus  did  not  ascribe  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  in  the  same 

tntat  IB  which  the  NoStians  did.    And  therefore,  there  was  no  ground  for 

AvguMtinei  (de  Haereaibos,)  and  many  others  since  him,  to  cast  blame  upon 

Ep^kmniMU, 

§  XXXrV.  Beryllvs  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  About  the  samo 
time  a  similar  error,  though  a  little  worse,  was  broached  by 
Ber^Uus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  otherwise  de- 
vout, grave,  and  erudite,  who  had  long  governed  his  congregation 
praiseworthily,  and  also  acquired  reputation  by  his  writings.  He 
likewise  subverted  the  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  denied 
that  Christ  existed  before  Mary.  He  supposed  that  a  soul,  the  off- 
spring of  God  himself,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  superior  to  all 
human  souls,  was  divinely  implanted  in  Christ  at  his  birth.  This 
opinion  of  BeryUus  was  long  opposed  by  many  persons,  but  in 
vain."  At  length,  Origen^  being  invited  from  Egypt  for  this  pur- 
pose, confronted  him  in  a  council  held  at  Bostra,  with  such  force 

TOL.  IL  16 
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of  argument,  that  Beryllus  gave  up  his  opinion,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  church.(') 

(1)  Nearly  all  that  is  now  known  of  Beryllus  and  his  doctrine,  is  derived 
from  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  20.  p.  222;  and  c.  33.  p.  231.)  and  from 
Jerome^  (Catal.  Scriplor.  Eccl.  c.  60.  edit.  Fabricii).  For  all  that  others  tell 
us,  except  a  single  passage  in  Socrates,  scarcely  deserves  notice.  Eusebius  alone 
st^ites  distinctly  the  errors  of  the  man :  and  yet  the  learned  have  found  some 
obscurity  in  his  language,  and  therefore  have  understood  him  differently.    His 

words  are  these :    Tox/uojy    Xfyny  fci  ir^wfiTrwt  yiftvrd»  Kfltr*  i/iay  hu9-iai  Tn^t- 
yfn^^y  TTfd  TMc  itc  di^ftjxoui  IrtS'nfAiaSy  /utii  J'i  fjth  Qiimret.  IJ'iav  t^utf  dW*  ifJtvs' 

Xmuifxttiit  dvru  /uornv  TJtr  n-ATftx-if.    I  will  subjoin  the  Latin  translation  ot 
Henry  de  Valoisy  although  it  is  not  literal  throughout,  and  is  deemed  faulty  by 
some  learned  men.    It  is  this:  Ausus  est asserere  Christum  antequiim  inter  ho- 
mines vcrsaretur  (more  correctly :  ante  suum  ad  homines  adventum,  id  eat,  ant&- 
quam  nascerctur.    For  a  false  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  translation  ot 
de  ValoiSf)  non  substitissc  in  propria;  personae  differentia,  (the  learned  transla- 
tor here  departs  from  the  words,  but  follows  the  sense;  for  he  supposed  wo'U  to 
be  here  equivalent  to  uvoa-rAa-ic.    The  literal  rendering  would  be :  secundum 
propriam  esscntise  circumscriplionem,)  nee  propriam,  sed  paternam  duntaxat  di- 
[p.  700.]  vinitatem  in  se  residentem  habere.    Two  propositions  are  here  in- 
cluded :  the  Jirst,  relating  to  Christ  previous  to  his  birth,  and  tho  second,  con- 
cerning him  when  clothed  in  a  human  body.    In  the  first  place,  Beryllus  denied 
that  Christ,  previously  to  his  advent,  so  existed,  that  his  essence  or  iva-ta  waa 
circumscribed,  (or  separated  from  that  of  all  other  beings).    Although  most 
writers  concerning  Beryllus  follow  the  translation  of  de  Valois,  yet  Icnrncd  men 
complain  that  he  renders  the  words  of  Eusebius  very  badly.    For  oua-ia  among 
the  Greeks  is  never  synonymous  with  virorrATic,  and  wt^ty^dt^i  never  signifies 
difference^  but  circumscription.    So  John  le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  Vol  i.  P.  ii.  sec.  i. 
c.  14.  p.  293,  &.C.)  and  the  Nouveau  Diction.  Historique  et  Critique,  (tom.  i.  Art. 
Beryllus,  p.  268).    The  criticisms  are  correct :  and  yet  I  do  not  think  de  Valois 
guilty  of  any  great  fault.  Eusebius  aimed  to  express  the  very  same  thing,  which 
de  Valois  has  expressed  in  other  words.     Beryllus  did  not  deny,  that  Christ  ex- 
isted in  some  manner,  previous  to  his  coming  among  men ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
niit  that  his  essence  {ouvia.)  was  circumscribed.    Now  things  are  said  to  be  cir- 
cumscribedy  or  to  have  {viptyp*fHf)  circumscription,  when  they  are  separated  and 
secluded  from  other  things  by  determinate  limits  or  bounds.    Therefore,  Beryl- 
lus denied  that  Christ,  before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  had  a  separate  existence,  or 
tli:it  he  was  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.    To  express  this  in  our 
phraseology,  would  be  to  say :  Christ  had  no  personality  before  he  was  bom.  He, 
indeed,  existed  then,  yet  not  as  a  person,  but  only  in  the  essence  of  the  Father. 
He  existed,  but  undefined  or  unlhoui  boundaries,  if  I  may  so  express  it ;  that  is, 
he  existed  in  combination,  as  it  were,  with  the  essence  of  the  Father  of  all 
tilings.    To  use  a  homely  illustration:  thus  the  wine,  now  included  in  a  glass, 
existed,  indeed,  previously  in  the  cask  from  which  it  was  drawn,  but.it  lK\d  not 
then  its  own  vtfiyfafh  circumscription.   In  other  words,  Beryllus  excluded  from 
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the  divine  nature  all  divisions,  and  admitted  no  distinetion  of  ptisons  in  God. 
Javimfi  expresses  bin  conception,  not  erroneously,  indeed,  yet  not  with  sufficient 
perspii-uiiy,  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eecl.  c.  60.  p.  138.):  Christum  ante  incarnatianem 
negaboL     He  did  not  wholly  deny  the  existence  of  Christ  before  his  incarnation, 
but  only  his  existence  apart  from  the  Father,  or  in  our  phraseology,  his  personal 
aisience.    That  such  was  his  opinion  will,  I  think,  be  be  very  manifest  from  the 
secoud  proposition  of  Eusebins,  as  follows ;  Christ,  after  his  nativity ,  had  no  in- 
itpendenl  divinity,  hut  the  divinity  cf  the  Father  resided  in  him*    This  proposition 
includes  the  three  following  positions :  Firsts  in  the  Son,  or  the  man  Christ, 
there  was  a  dicine  nature^  or  a  divinity,  distinct  from  his  human  nature.    Yet, 
secondly,  this  divinity  was  exclusively  Chrisfs  own.    Those  things  are  said  to  be 
a  periM>n*s  own,  which  he  alone  possesses,  or  does  not  hold  in  common  with 
others.     But,  thirdly,  the  divinity  in  Christ  was  that  of  the  Father ;  in  other 
words,  the  djirinity  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  him.  This  third  proposition  is  not  ex- 
plicit; for  it  might  be  adopted  by  one  holding,  that  the  entire  divine  [p.  701.] 
oatore  was  united  with  the  man  Christ,  and  by  one  who  holds,  that  only  a  part 
of  it  was  so  united.    But  here  Socrates  comes  opportunely  to  our  aid,  and  ex- 
hibits clearly  the  views  of  BeryUus,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  pp.  174,  175).    He 
tells  OS,  that  Euscbius  and  Athanasius  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in 
vbieh  it  was  decreed,  that  Christ  assumed,  not  only  a  body,  but  also  a  human  soul 
He  proceeds  to  say,  that  this  same  doctrine  was  taught  by  various  of  the  holiest 
tod  most  distinguished  writers  among  the  early  Christians ;  and  adds,  that  the 
council  against  BeryUus,  bishop  of  Philadelphia, — (a  slip  of  the  memory,  for 
Bostra,) — in  Arabia,  condemned  the  opposite  doctrine  of  that  bishop.    *H  //& 

ftt^XAov  yiro/wcFii  vvjfol^it  yf&fouv<t  hufuKkn    rh  durhy  {tfJi-\,v^of  rHv  tfetf^pantiiTavret.,) 

nf^UmMtf.  Synodus  propter  Beryllum  facta  scribens  ad  eum  hsec  eadem  tradi- 
dit,  Christum,  qui  homo  factus  est,  anima  praeditum  fuisse.  Therefore,  BeryUus 
Blast  have  believed,  that  Christ  had  no  human  houI.  For  how  could  the  council 
have  condemned  this  error  in  its  Epistle  to  him,  if  he  was  entirely  free  from  it? 
He,  doubtless,  admitted  that  Christ  had  a  sentient  soul,  which  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rational  soul ;  but  the  place  of  the  latter,  he  supposed,  was 
in  Christ  supplied  by  the  divinity  of  the  Father.  But  this  divinity  of  the  Father, 
which,  according  to  BeryUus,  supplied  the  place  of  a  rationnl  soul  in  Christ,  was 
not  the  whole  essence  of  the  Father ;  nor  was  it  a  certain  influence  flowing  from 
it ;  but  it  was  a  most  wise,  excellent,  and  immaculate  soul,  issuing  from  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  the  Father,  and  therefore  very  like  to  the  Father.  1 
am  led  to  this  supposition  by  what  BeryUus  maintained,  namely,  that  Ciirist,  be- 
fore his  advent  among  men,  had  not  a  distinct  essence,  or  irflf/>p9Cf »» Iva-iai.  For, 
as  it  must  follow  from  this,  that  after  his  advent  he  had  a  circumscribed,  or  dis^ 
tinct  and  definable  essence^  the  opinion  of  BeryUus  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way.  And  hence  we  may  suppose,  that  BeryUus  adopted  the  belief  that  God, 
the  author  of  all  things,  in  whom  there  is  no  natural  distinction,  formed  the  man 
Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  him  with  a  sentient  soul ; 
and  then,  to  enable  the  man  to  perform  the  functions  assigned  him,  united  to 
bim  a  most  perfect  rational  soul,  derived  from  his  own  bosom.  And,  therefore, 
when  the  fathers  of  the  council  attempted  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error,  they 
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contended  that  the  rational  soul  of  Christ  must  be  disthiguished  from  his 
^tcine  nature, 

§  XXXV.  Paul  of  samosata.  Much  more  pertinacious,  and 
producing  far  greater  disturbance  in  Syria,  was  Paul,  a  native  of 
Samosata,  and  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch ;  a  man  not  un- 
[p.  702.]  learned,  nor  destitute  of  genius,  but  vain  and  proud, 
and,  what  was  unusual,  sustaining  a  civil  office  under  the  govern- 
ment.(*)  His  opinion,  respecting  the  divine  nature  and  Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  is  so  variously  and  inconsistently  stated  by 
the  ancients,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  ascertained.  But  by  com- 
paring the  principal  documents  which  have  reached  us,  respect- 
ing the  controversy  with  him,  I  think  it  will  appear  that  Paul 
held  these  tenets :  That  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  are  not 
different  persons :  That  the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit  are  in  God, 
just  as  reason,  or  the  reasoning  faculty  and  action^  or  the  opera- 
tive power,  are  in  a  man:  That  the  man  Christ  was  born  without 
any  connection  with  the  divine  nature:  That  the  Word  or  Reason 
of  the  Father  descended  into  the  man,  and  united  itself*  with  him; 
but  not  so  as  to  make  one  person  with  him:  That  the  Wisdom  or 
Reason  of  the  Father,  merely  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ,  and  taught 
and  wrought  miracles  by  him :  On  account  of  this  connection  of 
the  divine  Word  with  the  man  Christ,  the  latter  is,  though  im- 
properly, called  GoD.(') — DionysixjLS  of  Alexandria  first  wrote 
against  him,  and  afterwards  assembled  some  councils  against 
him  at  Antioch.  In  the  last  of  these  councils,  which  appears  to 
have  met  in  the  year  269,  one  Malchion,  a  rhetorician,  an  acute 
and  eloquent  man,  so  skilfully  drew  Paul  out  of  the  subterfuges 
in  which  he  had  before  lurked,  that  his  error  became  manifest  to 
all.  And,  as  he  would  not  renounce  his  error,  he  was  divested  of 
tl^o  opiscopal  office,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  by  com- 
UUMi  8iirtVagc.  This  decision  Paul  resisted;  and  relying,  perhaps, 
vm  tUo  patronage  of  Zonobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  on  the 
tJ^Yv^r  of  the  people,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  house  in  which 
thv^  bishop  resided,  and  in  which  the  church  was  accustomed  to 
asskv^iublo.  But  this  queen,  after  governing  the  province  of  the 
Ks^^t  tor  a  time,  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  the 
\ v\U'  'JTv! ;  and  the  contest  being  brought  before  the  emperor,  he 
4kI  Uv^t>  indeed,  decide  it,  but  referred  it  to  the  arbitrament  of 
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the  Bomish  and  Italian  bishops,  who  decided  against  PauLi^ 
He  left  behind  liim  a  sect,  the  PauUans^  or  Paulianists^  which, 
however,  was  not  numerous,  and  did  not  continue  beyond  the 
fourth  century. 

(1)  All  that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  life  and  morals  of  [p.  703.] 
?a\d  of  Samoaata,  is  found  in  an  Epistle  composed  by  the  bishops  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  in  which  he  was  condemned;  a  part  of  wliieh  Episiieis  preserved 
\i)  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30.  p.  279,  &c.     Paul  was  faulty  enough, 
and  unworthy  of  a  place  among  bishops,  even  if  we  suppose  these  bishops  were 
excited  by  passion,  and  exaggerated  his  faulK  I  admit  that  in  his  case  too  much 
ioflaence  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  pergonal  dislike,  partial  feelings,  rivaU 
ihip  and  envy :  and  perhaps  he  would  not  have  be(*n  even  accused  ot  any  corrupt 
doctrine,  if  he  had  not  been  rich,  honored,  and  powerful.  And  yet.  in  the  charges 
gainst  him,  there  are  some  things  which  could  not  have  been  fabrications ;  and 
these  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  life 
lod  conduct. — I.    Being  born  in  indigent  and  needy  circumstances,  he  suddenly 
leqaired  vast  riches:  and  the  bishops  charge  him  with  having  accumulated  his 
wealth  by  frauds,  by  deceptive  promises,  and  base  artifices. — Tliis  chargC'l  can 
feadily  believe.    For  such  was  the  condition  of  Christians  in  that  age,  that  it 
vas  not  possible  the  incomes  of  bishops  should  raise  them  to  opulence,  if  they 
did  nothing  unbecoming  their  office,  or  repugnant  to  religion.    I  therefore  must 
suppose,  that  the  bishops  state  facts  when  they  say,  that  Paul  heard  and  decided 
can^*8  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  and  suffered  bribes  to  be  tendered 
him  by  tlie  litigants. — II.  In  the  conventions  of  tlie  clergy,   ho  imitated  the 
pomp  of  civil  magistrates  and  judges.  For  he  erected  for  himself  a  tribunal,  and 
an  elevated  throne,  from  which  he  pronounced  judgments;  and  he  had  a  private 
audience  room,  like  the  Roman  magistrates. — This  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
true.    For  the  whole  history  of  Paul  sliows,  that  he  was  a  proud,  arrogant  and 
vain  man.  Nor  could  one  who  was  much  at  court,  and  high  in  favor  there,  relish 
the  holy  and  devout  modesty  of  the  Cliristiau  bishops. — HI.    He  loved  to  have 
hi*  discourses  received  by  the  people,  as  the  di'clamations  of  the  rhetoricians  and 
sophists  were,  with  clappings  and  applauding  acclamations:  and  he  rebuked  those 
who  witliheld  from  him  this  honor. — This  perhaps  is  not  perfectly  true  :  and  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  incredible.    I  suspect  he  was  a  sophist  and  rhetorici.m,  be- 
fore he  became  a  Christian;  and  tljcrefore  was  unwilling  to  forego  that  honor 
among  Christians,  which  he  had  long  beiMi  accustomed  to  receive  from  his  pu- 
piK — IV.    He  greatly  landed  himself  in  his  discour-^es,  and  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  ancient  doctors. — Perhaps,  he  affirmed  that  certain  religious  doctrines 
were  not  explained  and  inculcated  with  suftieient  clearnesn  and  accuracy  by  the 
ancients. — V.    He  abolished  the  use  of  the  hymns  in  honor  of  Christ,  to  which 
tlie  people  had  been  accustomed. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  ihia 
chame.    But  I  would  direct  attention  to  his  reasons  for  diseontinuinrr  those 
hymns.  The  bishops  his  accuser^  do  not  say,  that  he  discarded  those  liyrans  be- 
cause they  contained  any  errors,  but  because  they  were  reccnty  ami  com-  [p.  704.] 
yosedby  modem  persons.     They  say  nothing  further:  butl  will  sUite  how  I  un- 
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derstand  the  matter.    Paul  discontinued  the  customary  hymns,  as  being  recent 
productions,  and  substituted  in  their  place  the  ancient  Pt»alms  of  DaviJ,  which  he 
wished  to  have  used  exclusively.     For,  being  a  shrewd  man,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  court,  he  wished  in  this  matter  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
queen  Zenobia,  his  patroness;  who,  as  we  learn  from  AOtanasiv^  and  others,  was 
attached  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship. — VT.    He  directed  vvomen  to  sing 
hymns  to  his  praise,  in  a  public  assembly  on  the  great  festival  of  £aster,  and 
caused  the  neighbouring  bishops  and  presbyters  to  laud  him  in  their  sermons. — 
That  such  things  occurred,  namely,  that  Paul  was  publicly  lauded  by  women 
and  by  neighbouring  bishops  and  presbyters,  I  can  believe  without  much  diffi- 
culty; but  that  he  was  so  infatuated,  and  so  greedy  of  praise,  as  boldly  to  urge 
forward  these  proclaimers  of  his  virtues,  I  cannot  believe  so  easily.    I  suspect 
that  Pauly  nfter  the  controversy  arising  from  his  novel  opinions  had  become 
warm,  and  the  people  had  become  divided  into  factions  and  parties,  persuaded 
some  bishops  and  presbyters  to  defend  and  support  his  cause  in  public  discourses ; 
and,  through  his  satellites,  he  encouraged  some  women,  on  Easter  day,  when  the 
people  were  all  assembled,  suddenly  to  shout  forth  his  praise ; — in  order  to  con- 
ciliate popular  favor  to  him,  and  to  check  the  rising  storm  of  opposition. — VIL 
He  allowed  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  among  other  wrong  things,  to  keep  the 
so-called  sub-introduced  ((rvut9dM,Tti(,  subintroductas)  tcomen :  and  he  himself 
kept  two  young  women,  and  carried  them  with  him  when  he  travelled. — This 
was  not  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  priests  of  that  age :  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken elsewhere.    But  the  bishops  do  not  accuse  Paul  of  any  illicit  intercourse 
with  these  women :  whence  it  appears,  that  though  a  luxurious  liver,  he  was  not 
altogether  regardless  of  the  laws  of  chastity  and  decorum. 

But  it  clearly  was  unusual  and  extraordinary,  that  while  sustaining  the  office 
of  a  bishop  among  Christians,  he  held  at  the  same  time  a  high  civil  office  under 
the  government;  for  he  was  a  Ducenarius  Procurator.  This  kind  of  judges  was 
instituted  by  Augustus;  and  they  bore  the  title  of  Ducenariiy  from  the  annual 
salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia  allowed  them.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
areient  books  and  inscriptions.  That  there  were  Ducenarii  Procuratores  in 
Syria,  an  I  particularly  at  Palmyra,  where  Paul  was  in  favor,  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  inscriptions  found  at  Palmyra,  and  published  by  Abrah.  Seller. 
(See  his  Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  p.  166.  167.  Lond.  1696.  8.)  But  let  us  at- 
tend  to  the  complaints  of  the  bishops  on  this  subject,  in  EuscbiuSy  (L.  vii.  c.  30.); 

i/>|.)fXu    ppotlt     Kut     Crrtpri^rai     Koa-utKh      d^tuuara      iiToJ'vo/mtfGs.       Kat      /sujcjird^ioc 

/t^uXXoy  M  'ETjVxcTCf  ^i\a)v  xsixi/cr 3-jti.  Magna  mcditatur,  et  sajculares  gerit 
dij^nitatcs ;  et  Ducenarius  vocari  mavult,  quam  episcopus.  Some  learned 
[p.  705.]  men,  not  able  to  believe  that  a  bishop  among  the  Christians,  a  people 
odious  and  condemned  by  the  laws,  was  honored  with  so  high  an  office  among 
the  Romans,  try  to  construe  the  language  of  the  bishops  differently  from  the 
common  rendering.  Examples  enough  are  found  of  Christians  sustaining  dis- 
timjuished  offices  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  but  that  a  Christian  bishop  or 
presbyter  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Judges  and  Magistrates  of  the  Roman 
empire,  is  without  example,  or  any  probability,  nay,  seems  to  be  impossible.  I 
formerly  coijcctured,  that  Paul  of  Samosatahad  been  a  Ducenarius  Procurator^ 
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Wore  his  oonversion  to  ehristnmity;  which,  if  it  were  the  fact,  would  show  how 
two  so  werj  different  offices,  the  one  sacred  the  other  civil,  came  to  be  united  in 
ike  man.  But  the  language  of  the  bishops  above  cited,  will  not  comport  with 
this  supposition :  for  it  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  criminal  in  Paul^  to 
retain  his  civil  office  after  his  conversion;  and  the  Christians  who  created  a 
Ducenarius  a  bishop,  would  have  been  more  criminal  than  Paul^  who  merely  did 
not  r^fnse  the  sacred  office  but  superadded  it  to  his  civil  office.  Some  learned 
men,  therefore,  feding  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  would  give  a  different  sense  to 
the  language  of  the  bishops.  They  say,  the  bishops  do  not  state  that  Paul  was  in 
Gict  a  Ducenarius,  but  that  he  would  rather  be  called  a  Ducenarius  than  a  bishop  * 
lod  therefore  they  only  show  us,  that  he  undervalued  the  title  of  bishop,  and 
would  have  been  glad,  if  he  could,  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  splendid  title  of 
Ducenarius.  But,  however  specious  this  interpretation  may  seem  to  be,  neither 
the  words  preceding  nor  those  that  follow,  will  permit  it.  For  the  bishops 
Hjr,  most  explicitly,  that  he  was  nbo-fAuh  d|tb)^ara  CwoJ'uifAtfoiy  clothed 
widi  worldly  honors,  and  not  that  he  merely  coveted  them.  And  immediately 
ifter,  they  add  that  he  moved  in  stale  through  the  forum,  read  aloud  and  publicly 
tiie  letters  (presented),  and  dficto/eJ  (answers),  and  appeared  with  a  throng  (of  at- 
iitadintBi)y  preceding  and  following  after  him.  Such  things  would  not  comport  with 
the  office  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  if  ho  should  act  in  such  a  manner,  would 
oodoubtedly  be  thought  deranged  or  out  of  his  senses;  but  they  are  perfectly  in 
character  and  keeping  for  a  Duccnary  Judge  or  Magistrate;  for  such  a  man, 
clothed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  and  guarded  by  his  attendants  ^t  certain 
seasons  presented  himself  before  the  people,  in  the  forum,  where  causes  were 
Qsaolly  tried ;  with  lictors  going  before  him,  and  servants  and  ministers  about 
bim.  And  as  he  passed  along,  many  petitioners,  as  was  the  custom,  presented 
to  him  their  petitions;  and  he,  being  the  judge,  read  the  petitions  on  the  spot, 
g&re  his  decision,  and  dictated  it  to  tl)e  attending  scribes. — But,  say  they,  can  it 
be  believed,  that  the  emperor  would  confer  an  office  of  so  much  import;ince  on  a 
Cbribtian  bishop? — I  answer,  it  is  not  wholly  incredible.  This  Paul  was  a  very 
prosperous  man,  and  possessed  great  wealth: and  nothing  is  too  high  [p.  706.] 
to  be  reached  by  means  of  money.  The  Roman  provincial  governors  often  sold 
the  public  offices.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  suppose,  that  this  bishop  ob- 
tained Uie  office  of  a  Ducennrius  from  the  emperor.  It  is  known  from  the  Roman 
history  of  those  times,  that  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  a  petty  king  of  the  Pnl- 
myreniana,  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  intellectual 
and  executive  powers,  governed  the  East,  directing  all  public  ^^fRiirs  at  her  dis- 
cretion, during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  from  A.  D.  262,  to  the  year 
272.  Into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  great  ndmirer  <  f  learning 
and  learned  men,  PauZ,  being  a  man  of  learning,  a  rhetorician,  and  not  ifrnorant 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  ways  of  courts  had  insinuated  himself;  .-is  we  are 
expressly  told  by  Athanasius,  (Epist.  ad.  Solitaries,  0pp.  tom.  I.  p.  386,  &c. 
and  in  MonlfaucovLS  Collectio  Nova  Patr.  et  Scriptor.  Gnecor.  tom.  II.  p.  20.) 
and  by  Theodoret,  Chrysostoniy  Nicephorus,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  27.  p.  420.)  and  by 
others.  From  this  queen,  therefore,  as  others  before  me  have  conjectured,  Paul 
obtiined,  perhaps,  this  office. — And  yet  to  this  queen  also,  whom  he  was  most 
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studious  to  plcaso,  he  oA'cd  all  those  troubles,  undt'r  which,  nfter  rnrioos  eon- 
tests,  he  succumbed.  He  was,  as  his  conduct  shows,  not  one  of  those  who 
seek  fame  by  means  of  religious  controversies,  but  he  was  particularly  eager  for 
wealih  and  honor.  Hence  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  hare  left 
his  ])eople  to  believe  what  they  plensed,  had  not  his  thirst  for  wealth  and  ho- 
nors induced  him  to  propose  innovations.  Zenobia^  as  is  certain  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Athanasius  and  others,  was  either  a  Jewess,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
partial  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence,  like  all  the  Jews,  she  was  disgusted 
with  the  ciiriscian  doctrines  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  and  of  the  genemtioD 
of  the  Son  of  God.  To  abate  her  disgust,  Paul  accommodated  his  religion,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  taste  of  the  queen,  by  discarding  all  that  was  parlwulariy 
repugnant  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  one  individual  Gud.  This  is  stated  bj 
Theodorely  (Hreret.  Fabul.  L.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  222.)  by  Chrysostom^  (Homil.  viii.  in  Jo- 
hann.  0pp.  torn.  viii.  p.  48.  ed.  Bencd.)  and  by  others.  And  as  all  his  opinions 
concerning  God  and  Christ,  (as  we  shall  soon  see,)  were  manifestly  suited  to 
repress  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  who  contended  that  the  Christians  subverted  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  converted  God  into  a  man, — nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  credible  than  the  above  statement.  And  the  same  desire  to 
gratify  the  feelinjss  of  the  queen,  induced  him,  as  before  remarked,  to  order  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Hymns  in  common  use  among  christians,  and  the  substi> 
tution  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  For  it  was  his  aim,  to  make  the  christuin 
[p.  707.]  religion  appear  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  that  of  the  Jews. 

{2)  Respecting  the  impiety  of  Paul  of  Samosato,  scarcely  any  writer  since 
the  third  century,  who  has  treated  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  God.  and  of 
Christ,  either  formally  or  incidentally,  is  silent ;  and  the  writers  on  heresies, 
one  and  all,  place  this  man  among  the  worst  corrupters  of  revealed  truth,  and 
inveigh  against  him  vehemently  :  so  EpiphaniuSy  TheodoreU  AuguslinPy  Damas- 
cenuSj  and  the  rest.  Moreover,  some  of  the  public  documents  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  have  reached  us;  a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  in 
regard  to  most  of  the  other  heretics.  For  there  is  extant,  I.  a  great  part  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  bishops,  by  whose  decision  he  was  condemned  in  the  council  at 
Anlioch,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  to  make  it  manifest  that 
they  had  good  reasons  for  what  they  had  done :  In  Eusebius^  (Hist.  Ecel.  L. 
vii.  c.  30.  p.  279,  &-e.)  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Eusehius  lias  preserved 
only  tiiat  part  of  the  Epistle  which  recounts  the  vices  and  delinquencies  of  the 
man,  omitting  the  part  which  stated  his  doctrines  or  errors.  K  the  latter  had 
been  preserved,  we  could  more  confidently  and  more  definitely  determine  what 
were  his  principles. — There  is  extant,  II.  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
bishops  of  the  council,  addressed  to  Pau/,  relating  to  the  controversy  with  him: 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patruin  Parisiensis,  (tom.  xi.  p.  302.  ed.  Paris.  1644.  Fol.) 
In  this  Epistle,  six  of  the  bishops  state  their  own  opinions  respecting  God  and 
Christ,  and  inquire  of  him,  whether  he  disagrees  with  them. — There  is  extant, 
III.  an  Epistle  of  DinnysiuSy  of  Alexandria,  to  Paul  of  Samosatn,  in  which  the 
writer  chides  and  confutes  him  ;  in  the  same  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  (toni.  xi. 
p.  273.)  Soiuii  very  erudite  men,  and  for  reasons  worthy  of  consideration,  deny 
indeed,  .nat  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Dionysius.     See  Henry  de  Valais  on 
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Eusebius,  (p.  155.)  The  Epistle  is  unquestionably  very  nnciont,  and  it  was 
addrvsHed  to  Paul  by  some  bishop  or  presbyter,  whose  narae  being  omitted  in 
the  e:irly  copy,  Kome  person,  recollecting  that  Dionysius  was  an  opposer  of  P;iul, 
ascribed  the  Epistle  to  him.  From  Question  x.  and  the  Answer  to  it,  (p.  298.) 
it  secuis  to  be  inferablet  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  the  Answers  to 
the  Questions,  was  n  presbyter:  for  he  is  so  styled  by  Paul — There  are  extant, 
IV.  ten  Questions  of  Paul  of  Samosati,  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
•od  the  Answers  of  the  latter  to  the^^e  Questions :  in  the  same  Bibliotheea  Pa- 
tram,  (torn.  xL  p.  378.)  Of  these,  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  of  the  Epistle 
above  mentioned.  That  the  Questions  were  composed  by  Paul  himself,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  believe,  because  J  cee  no  ground  for  doubt.  The  Answers  were 
not  written  by  Dionysius,  but  by  some  one  of  those  with  whom  Paul  had  dis- 
enssien  respecting  his  opinions. — But  this  unequalled  abundance  of  documents 
relative  to  the  heresy  of  Paul,  has  not  prevented  a  great  diversity  in  opinion, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  respecting  his  real  sentiments,  [p.  708.] 
For  the  ancients  speak,  sometimes  obscurely,  sometimes  inconsistently,  and 
aometimes  they  mistake,  either  from  passion  or  prejudice;  and  hence  the 
modems  diflfer  widely,  some  criminating,  and  some  vindicating  the  man.  To 
find  the  truth,  if  possible,  among  these  uncertainties,  I  will  first  collect  together 
alt  that  can  be  learned,  respecting  PauVs  sentiments,  from  those  Epistles  and 
ancient  documents  just  described ;  for  they  are  certainly  more  veracious  and 
trustworthy,  than  any  others.  And  if  we  then  compare  with  these  statements, 
whatever  has  reached  us  from  other  ancient  sources,  we  shall  see  what  we 
OQght  to  admit,  and  what  we  should  reject.  For  whatever  accords  with  those 
earliest  testimonies,  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  true ;  and  whatever  contra- 
dicts  them,  bears  the  marks  of  falsehood. 

L  The  bishops  by  whom  Paul  was  condemned,  in  their  Epistle,  preserved 
by  Ensebius,  say  : — First,  That  he  denied  his  Ood  and  Lord:  rdw  eidr  i-jturw 
tst  iLoficf  dfroujuiifav.  (p.  280.) — Secondly,  That  before  the  bishops,  assembled 
in  council,  he  would  not  acknowledge  tliat  the  Son  of  Ood  descended  from  heaven : 
Tir  iidv  rdv  Biiv  if  ec/patrou  xATttKiKu^ifiu. — Thirdly,  That  he  distinctly  said, 
Jesus  Christ  originated  on  earth:  Aiyu  Vnvovf  Xf-w-ToF  xdracd^tf. — Fourthly, 
That  he  went  over  to  the  abominable  heresy  of  Arlemas.  What  the  heresy  of 
Artemas  was,  with  which  they  tax  Paul,  is  a  question  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
I  shall  therefore  pass  by  this  charge,  and  consider  only  the  others ;  in  which, 
doubtless,  the  chief  error  of  Paul  was  included,  and  that  error  which  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  odium  against  him. — From  these  charges  it  is  evident,  thnt  he 
would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  both  Ood  and  man  ;  or,  he  denied, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  person — if  I  may  so  say,  compounded  of  God  and  man. 
For  when  he  said,  the  Son  of  God  did  not  descend  from  heaven,  but  originated  on 
the  earth,  what  could  he  mean,  but  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  though  divinely 
begotten  of  the  virgin  Mary  1  And  what  could  the  bishops  mean,  when  they 
taxed  him  with  denying  his  Ood  and  Lord,  but  that  he  divested  Christ  of  his 
divinity,  or  denied  that  a  divine  person  received  the  man  Christ  into  union  with 
himsi'lf  1  From  the  same  charges  it  also  appears,  that  he  called  the  man  Christ 
the  Son  of  Qod;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  because  he  was  supernatural  ly  pro- 
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duced  from  the  virgin  Mary.    For  he  denied  that  the  Son  cf  God  descended 
from  heaven  ;  and  ah  this,  most  certainlyt  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Christy  it  is  manifest  that  he  applied  the  title  Son  of  God  to  the  man  ChrisL 
And  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  error  of  those  who  believe,  what 
Marius  Mercaiar  asserts,  (de  xii.  Anathematismis  Nestorii,  in  his  Opp.  torn,  ii 
p.  128.)  that  Paul  of  Samosala  represented  Christ  as  being  a  man,  born  like 
other  men  of  two  pareiits.    Yet  we  have  a  better  witness  for  confuting  this  error, 
in  Paul  himself,  who  distinctly  says,  (Quaestio  v.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  tom. 
xi.  p.  286.)  ;  Vna^ous  o  ytyrjfd'iif  t»  vr  f  iu  /uitt  re  i  iyiov  »^t  Matpfas  tmc  ^af^'ifou. 
[p.  709.]  Jesus  ex  Maria  virgine  et  Spirilu  sancto  natus  est. — That  the  bishops, 
whose  charges  wo  are  considering,  did   him  no  injustice,  he  himself  makes 
manifest.   For  all  his  ten  Questions  now  extant,  whether  addressed  to  Diouysius 
or  to  another  person,  have  one  sole  aim,  namely,  to  evince,  by  means  of  various 
texts  of  scripture  brought  together,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man^  and  destitute 
of  any  divinity  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  confute  the  belief  that 
the  divine  and  human  natures  united  in  Christ  produced  one  person.     It  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  to  produce  the  testimony  of  others  among  the  ancients  to 
the  same  point    And  yet  I  will  add  that  of  Simeon  Betharsamensis,  a  celebrated 
Persian,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  testimony  I  regard  as 
of  more  value  than  that  of  all  the  Greek  and  liatin  fathers.     In  his  Epistle  on 
the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians,   (in  Jos.  Sim,  Assemans  Bibliotheca  Oriental. 
Clement  Vatie.  tom.  i.  p.  347.)  he  says:  Paul  us  Samosatenus  de  beata  Maria 
hsec  diccbat :  Nudum  hominem  genuit  Maria,  nee  post  pnrtum  virgo  permansit 
Christum  autem  appellavit  creatum,  factum^  mortalem  et  filium  (Dei)  ex  gratia. 
Do  se  ipso  vero  dicebat:  Ego  quoque  si  voluero,  Christus  ero,  quum  ego  et 
Chrislus  uniuSy  ejusdemque  simus  naturae.     These  statements  accord   perfectly 
with  the  allogalions  of  the  bishops,  and  with  the  character  of  Paul^  who  was 
rash  and  extravagant.     Epiphanius  also,  (Haires.  Ixv.  p.  617.)  says  of  him : 
that  he  gate  himself  the  appellation  of  Christ:  a  declaration  which  is  elucidated 
by  the  quotation  from  the  Persian  Simeon. 

II.  The  si.\  bishops  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  their  letter  to  Paul  before 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  while  they  state  their  own  doctrine  respect- 
ing God  and  Christ,  condemn  some  errors  of  their  adversary.  In  the  first  place, 
they  say,  it  could  not  be  endured,  that  he  should  inculcate,  Ctif  roj  ©loy  Qtdt>  ui 
T/rui  Tfi  KaraS'.hic  Kir/uiv.  Fllium  Doi  uou  esse  Doum  ante  constitutionem  mundi. 

And,  ^Od  0l5w$  KarayylWio-^aii  lav  o  vidf  rou  0iom  Qtdi  KH^uTTHrai'    Dcos  illos(ilX05 

iuduecre,  qui  filium  Dei  pricdicent  Deum  esse.  (Bibliolheea  Patr.  tom.  xi. 
p.  303.)  The  bishops  speak  le>s  definitely  than  could  be  wished;  in  consequence, 
pvrhaps,  of  the  studied  obscurity  of  Paul^  who  did  not  wisi;  his  real  sentiments 
to  be  distinctly  known.  And  yet  it.  is  not  diifu-ult  to  see,  whither  tend  the  senti- 
UK^uts  they  attribute  to  him.  First,  he  acknowledged,  that  there  is  something  in 
il\K  ir'iiV/i  the  Scriptures  call  the  Son  nf  God.  He  therefore  supposed,  that 
tUoiv  nri»  two  Sons  (f  God ;  the  one  by  grace,  the  man  Christ;  the  other  by  natme^ 
\\  Ox*  existed  lonif  before  the  other  Son. — Secondly.  IP  denied,  that  the  la'trr  Son 
y^  <»'  \*\  KM.'*  G:>d  anterior  to  tlw.  creation  of  i lie  w^rld. — Thirdly.  And  consequently 
h>*  ^vM»  iVi/  Mis  Son  of  God  became.  God^  at  the  time  the  world  was  created. — These 
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ttitements  appear  confused,  and  very  different  from  the  cooamon  apprehensions 
bat  they  will  admit  of  elucidation.  Paul  meant  to  say,  that  the  energy, — or,  if 
any  prefer  it,  the  Divine  energy,  which  ho  denominated  the  Son  of  Gody  was 
hidden  in  God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  that,  in  a  sense,  it  issued 
out  from  God,  and  began  to  have  some  existence  exterior  to  God,  at  tlie  time 
God  formed  the  created  universe. — Fourthly.  Hence,  he  inferred,  ^Aa/  [p.  710.] 
(hose  prtfesa  ttoo  Oods,  (or  speak  of  two  as  in  the  place  of  the  one  God,)  who  pro- 
tiaim  the  Son  cf  God  to  be  God:  but  undoubtedly,  considering  what  precedes, 
the  limitation  should  be  added :  brfore  the  creation  of  the  toorld.  His  belief  was, 
that  ihey  divide  the  one  God  into  two  Gods,  who  make  the  Son  of  God  to  have 
existed  as  a  person,  distinct  from  the  Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  deny,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  in  some  sense, 
made.  God,  at  the  time  the  world  was  created. — From  all  tiiis  we  learn,  that 
Paul  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  his  personal  dis* 
tinctness  from  the  Father :  and  he  supposed,  that  when  God  was  about  to  create 
the  world,  he  sent  out  from  himself  a  certain  energy,  which  is  called  the  Son  of 
God,  and  alao  God,  although  it  is  nothing  distinct  from  God.  These  ideas  may 
be  further  illustrated,  by  the  subsequent  charge  of  the  bishops;  in  which  they 
Dot  obscurely  tax  Paul,  with  representing  God  the  Father  a?  creating  the  world 
by  the  Word  (Af  J"/*  ofyivsu  xit  ixt^riifAtis  dwroirtdrov)  as  by  an  instrument^ 
and  by  inleUigence,  having  no  separate  existence  or  f.ersonalily.  For  it  hence  ap- 
pears, that  by  tlie  Son  or  Word  of  God,  he  understood  the  divine  wisdom  {iwia-Tfi- 
#»?)  -y  which,  before  the  world  was  created,  had  been  at  rest  in  God,  and  hidden 
during  numberless  ages;  but  now,  when  the  supreme  God  formed  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  world,  it  exhibited  its  powers,  and  as  it  were  came  out  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father;  or  in  other  words,  it  manifested  its  presence,  by  discrimi- 
nating, acting,  and  operating.  From  that  time  onward,  it  is  called,  though  figu- 
ratively, the  Son  of  God,  because  it  proceeded  forth  from  God,  just  as  a  son  does 
from  his  parents;  and  also  God,  because  it  is  essentially  God,  and  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  separate  from  him  only  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind.  In  perfect 
accordance  with  these  viewH,  are  the  stitements  of  other  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Epiphanius,  (Haeres.  Ixv.  p.  608.)  states  the  sentiments  of  Paul:  God  the  Fa* 
ther.  Son  and  Spirit,  are  one  God.  The  Word  and  Spirit  are  ever  in  God,  as 
reason  is  in  man  :  the  Son  of  God  has  no  separate  existence,  but  he  exists  in  God, 
.  .  .  .  i/ilc  l¥  T»  TprfJ,  o»s  Xiyec  h  dy^fuiirm.  The  Son  is  in  the  Father,  as 
reason  (not  speech,  sermo,  asPetavius  rendered  it:  but  Uio-tm/uh,  as  the  bishops 
term  it,)  is  in  man.  Epiphanius,  who  as  an  author,  was  not  distinguished  for 
his  accuracy  and  research,  has  not  stated  all  that  Paul  held,  but  what  he  has 
stated,  is  very  well.  I  omit  similar  citations  from  Athanasius  and  others,  that 
the  discussion  may  not  be  too  prolix. 

III.  Dionysius,  or  whoever  wrote  the  epistle  bearing  his  name,  (in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Patr.  torn.  xi.  p.  273.  274.)  says  that  Paul  taught:  ^va  (esse)  vno^ravui 

puffii    TOP    CiQv    TOt/    Oloy    -rfoiiirap^ovra,    Kht    %»a    Kar     ouivu^iav    Xp/7rdv    Kui    Cidf 

row  A5i/3i/.  duas  esse  hypostases  et  duns  fonnas  (so  I  would  render  the  word 
wpivacray  rather  than  by  jicraonas)  unius  Christi,  et  duos  Christos,  ac  duos  tilioa* 
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[p.  71 1.]  unum  natur(^  filiiim  Dei,  qui  fuit  ante  Mecula,  et  unum  honionymc  Chr»* 
turn  et  filium  David,  qui  secundum  beneplacituin  (»*t*  tv/esisKy)   Dei  accepit 
nonicn  filii.     Whether  Paul  ho  expressed  hinnself,  or  whether  DifmynuM  so  in- 
ferred from  the  language  of  Paul,  there  is  nothing  here  disagreeing^  with  the 
opinions  of  Paul.     For  since  he  declared  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  bom  of 
Mary  ;  and  denied  that  the  Wisdom  of  God,  combined  with  the  man  Christ, 
conMituted  one  person ;  and  yet  asserted,  that  the  eterntil   Son  of  God,  by 
whom  the  world  was  created,  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ;  and  as  he  alno  called 
the  man  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  applied  the  flame  appellation.  Son  of  God, 
to  that  power  of  the  divine  Wi&dom  which  projected  the  world  ; — it  mast 
necessarily  be,  that  in  some  sense,  he  recognized  two  distinct  and  separata 
things  in  Christ,  Ixco  forms^  two   Sons,  two  Christs.    And  here  it  should  be 
noticed,  that   the  word  iroTTucrtSi  in  the  language  of  DionysittSj  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  a  broader  acceptation.     And 
from  the  Questions  nf  PauU  (QusBst  vii.  p.  290.)  it  appears,  that  he  used  the 
word  Crocrtio'tc  in  a  broad  sense,  as  applicable  to  any  thing    that    is   or 
exists,  whether  it  subsists  by  itself,  or  only  in  something  else.    The  eternal 
Son  of  God,  which  Paul  acknowledged  to  e.\ist  in  Christ,  he  could  not  hare 
regarded  as  truly  an  Cvivrairii  or  person.    For,  if  ije  had  so  regarded  it. 
ho  would  have  admitted  the  very  thing  which  be  denied,  namely,  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  a  person  distinct  from  the  person  of  the  Father. — In  this  same  Epifttle^ 
(p.  274.)  Dionysius  blames  Paul  for  saying :  Hominem  Christum  mngin  Deo 
placuisse,  quam  omnes  homines,  ad  habitandum  in  eo  (Unu  tSc  drKurttih  xki 
iwiirifcv  /i»4i60-(/F«()  idquc  sine  dura  et   laboriosa  excrcitatione  justitie.     He 
therefore  admitted,  that  God,  in  the  sense  before  explained,  i.  e.  as  being  the 
Wisdom  of  Ood,  dwelt  in  Christ. — But,  he  added,  that  God  dwelt  in  Christ,  sine 
laboriosa  justiti<n  exercitationc.     This  well  explains  the  views  of  Paul,  and  in 
part  confirms  my  former  remarks.    For  PauTs  meaning  is,  that  Christy  while 
obeying  the  commands  of  the  law,  and  suffering  its  penalties,  acted  and  suf- 
fered alone ;  nor  did   Gorf,  as  present  with  him,  either  act  or  suffer  along  with 
the  man  Christ.      And  hence  it  appears,  that  Paul  rejected  altogether  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.    And  in  this  manner,  />io- 
nysius  correctly  understood  him ;  as  appears  from  the  confutation  he  subjoined^ 
in  wliich  he  endeavors  to  show,  by  many  proofs,  that  God  was  born  in  Christt 
and  suffered  the  penalties,  and  died.     More  passages,  of  a  similar  character, 
might  be  drawn  from  this  Epistle;  but  they  are  not  needed. 

IV.  In  the  ten  Questions  proposed  by  Paul  to  Dionysius^  the  sole  aim  of 
Paul  is,  to  prove  that  the  man  born  of  Mary  had  no  community  of  nature  or  of 
action  wiih  God  dwelling  in  liim.  Hence  he  brings  forward  the  texts  in  which 
the  soul  of  Christ  is  sai»l  to  be  trtmhled  and  sorrowful.  (John,  xii.  27.  Mutt. 
xxvi.  28.)  And  he  then  asks :  Can  the  nature  of  God  be  sorrowful  and  troubled! 
[p.  712.]  And  he  l.iys  before  his  antagonist,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Jews, 
Destroy  this  temple,  d:c.  (John.  ii.  19.)  and  tlien  demands:  Can  God  be  dissolved? 
And  ihis  objec'ti<^!^  so  easy  of  solution,  Dionysius  answers  miserably,  by  re- 
sorting to  a  mystical  interpivlation.  For  lie  would  have  Paul  believe,  that  by 
the  temple  whieli  Ciiris»t  represents  as  to  be  dissuhed,  must  be  understood  the 
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Hxiples  of  Chrii^t  because  these  the  Je\v»  actually  dissolvedy  that  is.  diapersed 
and  scattered.  And  some  of  the  other  nnswars  nrc  no  better.  In  Question  v. 
(p.  286.)  Paul  wiys :  Luke  tells  us  (ch.  ii.  40.)  that  Christ  grew.  But  can  God 
grow  ?  If,  therefore,  Christ  grew,  he  was  notliinjr  but  a  rnan.  With  this  ar- 
gument, the  good  Diony$ius  is  greatly  puzzled.  But  at  length  he  finds  his 
way  out,  and  says:  The  boy  who,  as  Luke  tells  us,  grew  and  waxed 
Mtrong,  is  the  church i  so  that  Aufna-ts  toc;  Qtiu  its  tmf  ut^Ktivixf  ifrt,  the 
grotdh  cf  God,  relates  to  the  church :  for  it  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
church  increased  daily  and  was  enlarged  ;  and  that  the  word  of  God  increased 
every  day.  How  ingenious  and  beautiful !  If  all  the  bishops  who  opposed 
Paul,  were  like  this  Dionysius  for  acutencss  and  genius,  I  do  not  wonder  they 
could  not  refute  him.  And  lest  this  fine  response  should  lose  its  force  and 
beauty,  Dionysius  closes  it  with  exquisite  taunts. — But  I  will  desist.  Paul, 
undoubtedly,  bad  wrong  views,  and  views  very  different  from  those  which  the 
leriptnres  inculcate.  But  his  adversaries  also  appear  to  have  embraced  more 
than  one  error,  and  they  had  not  sufficiently  precise  and  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject thej  discussed. 

These  statements,  derived  from  the  best  and  most  credable  documents  on  the 
inbject,  if  carefully  examined  and  compared  together,  will  give  us  easy  access 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  system  he  embraced,  so  far 
IS  it  can  be  ascertained  at  the  present  day,  is  contained  in  the  following  propo- 
rtions.— ^I.  God  is  a  perfectly  simple  unit,  in  whom  there  is  no  division  into 
parte  whatever! — II.  Therefore,  all  that  common  christians  teach,  respecting 
difierent  persons  in  God,  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  his  generation  from  eter- 
nity, is  false,  and  should  be  corrected  by  the  holy  scriptures. — III.  The  scrip- 
tores  speak  indeed  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit.  But  those  texts 
must  be  so  understood,  as  not  to  militate  with  the  clearest  and  most  certain 
doctrine  of  both  reason  and  scripture,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  divine  na- 
tore. — ^IV.  The  Son  of  God  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  is  merely  the 
Reason  (Atyec)  and  Wisdom  (tvtrTMuti)  of  God. — Those  who  have  trans- 
lated the  Greek  writers  concerning  Paul,  into  Latin, — De  Valois,  Petavius,  and 
others^— commonly  render  the  Greek  word  xo>of,  by  the  Latin  word  Ver» 
bum.  This  is  wrong.  From  the  Epistle  of  the  bishops  at  Antioch  to  Paul^  it 
is  clear,  that  he  understood  by  xoyof  the  divine  Wisdom,  Hence  this  Greek 
word  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  ratio.  Marius  Mercalor,  whom  many 
follow  after,  (de  xii.  Anathematismo  Nestoriano,  in  his  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  128. 
edit  Gamerii)  erroneously  says :  Verbum  Dei  Patris,  non  substantivum,  sed 
froleuivum,  vel  imperativum,  sensit  Samosatenus.  But  Paul  did  not  recog* 
nize  the  word  vfofG^mdv  (prolativum):  and  by  the  word  Xryof,  he  intended 
the  Wisdom  or  the  Reason  of  God;  as  is  manifest  from  Epiphanius,  [p.  713.] 
jrho,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  always  sufficiently  accurate ;  (Haeres.  Ixv. 
p.  609.)  :  Aoyof  fofxt^ouvt  o-cfiav,  otif  iv  4*'/C?  df^ft^tcau  itato-Toj  l)(%t  xoycr.  Vocant 
sapientLim,  qualem  quilibet  homo  in  anima  possidet  divinitus  acceptam. — 
V.  This  Reason  of  God  was  at  rest  in  him,  from  eternity,  and  did  not  project 
or  attempt  any  thing  exterior  to  God.  But  when  God  determined  to  create 
the  visible  universe,  this  Reason  in  a  sense  proceeded  out  from  God,  and  acted 
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exteriorly  to  G^d.  On  this  account^  in  the  scriptures,  it  is  metaphoricalljr 
called  the  Son  of  God. — ^VI.  The  Spirit  is  that  power^  which  God  possesses,  of 
producing  and  animating  all  things,  at  liis  pleasure.  It  first  received  the  name 
of  Spirit^  when  it  manifested  itself  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  so 
called,  because  it  may  be  compared  to  the  wind  or  the  breathy  which  produces 
motions  in  the  air.  When  it  excites  pious  emotions  in  the  souls  of  men,  it  is 
called  the  holy  Spirit. — VII.  And  therefore,  until  God  entered  on  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  operated  externally,  there  was  neither  any  Son  of  God,  nor 
any  holy  Spirit  And  yet  both  may,  iu  a  certain  sense,  be  pronounced  eternals 
because  they  eternally  existed  in  God. — VIII.  When  God  would  make  known 
to  men  a  way  of  salvation  superior  to  that  of  Moses  he,  by  means  of  that  eter- 
nal power  of  his,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  things,  and  which  is  called 
the  holy  Spirit,  begat,  of  the  Jewish  virgin  Mary,  that  very  holy  and  most  per- 
feet  man,  Jesus :  and  this  man,  because  he  was  begotten  by  the  power  of  God, 
without  any  intervening  agency, is  also  called  the  Son  of  God;  just  as  a  house 
receives  the  name  of  its  builder.  (Sec  Dionysius*  Epistle  to  Paul,  ubi  Supr. 
p.  274.) — IX.  This  extraordinary  man,  though  he  was  more  holy  and  more 
noble  than  any  other  mortal,  yet  lived  and  acted  in  the  way  and  manner  of 
other  men,  and  was  subject  to  all  the  wants  and  frailties  which  are  incident  to 
our  nature.  And  all  the  things  which  he  either  did  or  suffered,  prove  clearly 
that  he  was  a  mere  man. — X.  But  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
divine  ambassador,  without  failure,  (for  as  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  errors  and 
defects,)  that  same  divine  Reason,  which  proceeded  forth  as  it  were  from  God 
at  the  time  the  world  was  created,  joined  itself  to  his  soul,  and  banished  from 
it  all  ignorance  on  religious  subjects  and  all  liability  to  failure. — At  what  time, 
in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  the  divine  Reason  or  Wisdom  became  associated  with 
the  soul  of  Christ,  I  do  not  find  stated.  I  can  suppose,  that  the  advent  of  the 
Reason  or  Word  of  God  to  the  man  Christ,  was  delayed  till  the  commencement 
of  liis  public  functions.  Because,  previously,  the  man  Christ  did  not  need  the 
aid  of  this  eternal  Wisdom. — XI.  This  presence  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  (which 
is  nothing  different  from  God  himself,)  in  the  man  Christ,  mnkes  it  proper  that 
this  man  should  be,  and  he  is,  called  God.  Athanasius,  (de  Synodis,  0pp.  torn, 
i.  P.  ii.  p.  739,) :  Oi  drrd  TlduKcu  Tou  ^auocTaTiUi  Xcyovrat,  ^ptffTdv  iffttfof 
[p.  714.]  /uiTi  Tj»r  ivav^f6ir>f9-tr  ix  ir^oxoTiiic  Ti3"ieiroi«9-3"ai,  tcj  tmv  ^uTtf 
^/xdr  av^fo)irov  ytyofivai,  Pauli  Samosateni  discipuli  dicunt  Christum  post  in- 
carnationem  ex  profectu  (I  am  not  sure,  that  Monffaucon  here  gives  the  true 
import  of  the  Greek,  U  5r/ioK65r»ij.)  Deum  factum  esse,  nature  vcro  nu- 
dum hominem  factum  esse. — XII.  It  will  be  no  mistake,  then,  if  we  say»  there 
are  two  Sons  of  God ;  and  that  there  were  in  Christ  two  i/TctrTuri/f,  or 
two  distinct  separately  existing  things,  two  forms  or  ^pi<rarat, — Xlll.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  commingle  and  confound  the  acts  of  these  two  Sons  of 
God.  Each  acts  alone,  and  without  the  other.  The  divine  Reason,  with  no 
cooperation  of  the  man,  speaks  by  Christ,  instructs,  discourses,  sways  the 
minds  of  the  auditors,  and  performs  the  miracles.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man,  with  no  cooperation  of  the  divine  Reason  dwelling  in  him,  is  begotten,  is 
hungry,  sleeps,  walks,  suffers  pains,  and  dies. — XIV.  At  length,  when  the  man 
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Christ  had  falfiUed  his  mission,  the  divine  Reason  left  the  ttuitu,  nnd  returned  to 
God.  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  Ixv. }.  1.  p.  608.)  •  *«ff-i  rictt/xoc-  E'xS-wr  o  xo).©?  in»V 
y»9t  ^«r6(,  stti  dy»xd-fl  iTfos  rdv  varifst.  This  passage  is  miserably  translated 
by  Dion.  Peiavius,  (as  are  many  other  passages  in  Epiplianius^)  thus :  Sed 
lolum,  inquit  Paulus,  adveniens  verbum,  totum  illud  administravit,  et  ad  putrem 
revertit  The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  The  divine  Reason  came  (to 
the  man  Christ,  long  after  his  birth,  and  when  in  mature  life,)  and  solely  (with- 
oat  aoy  community  of  action  with  the  human  nature,)  operated  in  him,  and 
tfieneards  returned  to  God. 

I  am  aware,  that  learned  men  have  made  the  system  of  PauZ  coincident  with 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  Nestorius  concerning  Ciirist.  And  it  is  easy 
to  fall  into  such  an  opinion,  if  we  tike  the  words  ot  the  ancients  in  the  sense 
ordinarily  given  to  them.  And  indeed  there  is  some  affinity  between  the  Nes- 
torlin  and  the  Samosatean  views.  Nor  is  this  coincidence  a  recent  discovery ; 
for  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  supposed  that  Paul 
prepared  the  way  for  Nestorius,  (See  Harduin^s  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  1271.) 
And  in  the  sixth  century,  Simeon  Betharsamensis,  (in  Asseman's  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Clement.  Vaticana,  tom.  i.  p.  347.)  tells  us :  Ex  Paulo  Samosatcno  orta  est 
hereaia  duarum  naturarum  (or  rather,  personarum)  et  proprietatum,  opera* 
tionomque  earum.  Simeon  here  refers  to  the  Nestorian  heresy. — Yet  thert 
really  was  a  wide  difference  between  Nestorius  and  Paul  The  former  udmitf 
ted  a  plurality  of  persons  in  God ;  and  he  so  coupled  the  second  person  uf  tnt 
divine  nature,  or  the  Son,  with  the  person  of  the  man  born  of  Mary,  that  the> 
continued  to  be  tioo  distinct  persons.  Neither  of  these  positions  was  admittcte 
by  Paul;  who  denied  any  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  supposed  that  the 
mere  reason  or  wisdom  of  God,  was  temporarily  joined  with  the  man  Christ,  and 
on  this  account,  he  acknowledged  but  one  person  in  Christ. 

(3)  That  more  than  one  council  was  assembled  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of 
Samosata,  is  certain,  from  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  28,  p.  278.)  and  from 
others.  But  how  many  councils  were  held,  cannot  easily  be  determined,  [p.  715.] 
That  the  last  was  held  in  269,  has  been  proved  by  TUlemont  and  others,  by 
arguments  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  (See  TiUcmont,  Memoires  pour 
.  -  -  -  THistore  do  TEglise,  tome  iv.  p.  625.)  In  the  preceding  councils,  as 
Eusebius  says,  Dogmatis  suae  novitatem  occultabat  (See  also  Theodoret,  Hse- 
ret.  Fabul.  L.  ii.  p.  222,  223.)  Being  more  crafty  than  his  adversaries,  Paul 
deceived  the  bishops  with  his  ambiguous  terms,  so  that  they  thouglit  him  free 
from  error.  This  might  easily  bo  done,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said  respecting  his  sentiments;  and  especially  before  men  who  were,  indeed, 
well  disposed  in  regard  to  God  and  religion,  but,  as  is  quite  evident,  were  with- 
out human  learning,  simple-hearted,  and  wliolly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
disputation.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  expressed  his  opinions  in  the  very  words 
and  phrases  used  in  the  bible,  and  did  not  deny  that  Christ  is  God,  and  the  Son 
rf  God,  and  that  in  God  we  must  distinguish  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit : 
but  to  these  terms  he  affixed  a  different  meaning,  which  the  inexperienced  would 
not  perceive.  There  was  need,  therefore,  of  a  more  perspicacious  disputant, 
who  could  draw  the  man  out  of  his  hiding-places,  and  strip  him  of  his  disguises. 
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by  queries,  interrogfatories,  and  accurate  distinctions.  And  such  a  man 
at  Ictnnri  i  found  in  Malchion,  then  a  presbyter  in  the  church  at  Antioch ;  who 
had  once  been  a  tcnchor  of  eloquence,  and  had  presided  over  the  school  of  the 
Sophists  at  Antioch,  and,  therefore,  understood  well  all  the  artifices  by  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  managed  a  bad  cause.  This  man,  by  vanqaiahin^ 
Paul  in  argument,  is  a  tncit  witness  to  what  I  asserted,  that  the  other  persona 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  even  the  bishops,  were  men  deficient  in  learnioi^ 
and  talents,  and  inadequate  arbiters  in  such  subtle  controversies.  The  records 
of  this  discussion,  with  few  exceptions,  have  perished :  but  the  point  at  isane 
between  this  Samosatean  and  Malchion^  may  be  learned  from  Thettdoret ;  who 
tells  us,  (Hocret.  Fabul.  L.  ii.  c.  8,  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  223,)  that  Maichian  demon* 
strated:  That  Paul  considered  Christ  to  be  h^^mrof  d-tlms  x,^tTcs  i^tmptfiv'rms 
»(imfAifofi  hominem  insigniter  divinA  gratid  ornatum.  By  artful  and  deceptive 
phraseology,  therefore,  Paitl  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  bishops,  and  per* 
haps  had  actually  persuaded  some  of  them,  that  he  held  Christ  to  be  God ;  bai 
Malchion,  by  his  eloquence  and  skill,  detected  those  artifices  by  which  the  good 
bishops  had  been  beguiled.  Paul  was  condemned  and  deposed,  by  the  suffragea 
of  the  bishops.  But,  as  Eusehius  informs  us,  (ubi  supr.  p.  282,)  he  refused  to 
vacate  (tov  th  Unkurlm  ouoy)  the  house  cf  the  church.  This  phraseologj 
shows,  as  learned  men  have  remarked,  that  the  bishops  of  Antioch  resided  In  tha 
same  house,  in  which  the  church  ordinarily  assembled.  And  Paul  not  only  con* 
tinned  to  occupy  the  house,  but  also  to  perfbrm  the  functions  of  a  bishop ;  as 
we  are  expressly  told  by  Theodoret^  (ubi  supr.  p.  223):  Tir  tSs  Unxnrimt  xm^uj^tf 
[p.  716.]  ^>t|U6rfav.  Prsefccturam  ecclesieo  dimittere  nolebat:  notwithstanding 
the  council  (as  Eusebius  informs  us)  had  appointed  Domnus  his  successor.  This 
however,  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  people  of  Antioch  had  regarded 
the  decision  of  the  council  as  obligatory.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  the 
people  chose  to  go  with  their  bishop,  rather  than  obey  the  council,  although  it 
was  very  large,  and  composed  (as  Eusebius  says)  ex  innumerabilibus  fere  epis» 
copis.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  the  council  in  their  epistle, 
(apud  Eusebiunu  ubi  supr.  p.  281.)  for  they  complain,  that  Paul  not  only  allowed 
Psalms  to  be  sung  in  honor  of  himself  in  the  church,  and  his  praises  to  be  ceZe- 
hraUd  in  the  congregation^  (ir  rH  Xau,)  but  that  he  was  also  present  in  those 
assemblies,  and  did  not  rebuke  persons  who  pronounced  him  to  be  an  angel 
from  heaven^  come  among  men^  i.  e.  a  teacher  of  the  true  wisdom  which  is  from 
heaven.  The  christian  population  of  Antioch,  therefore,  or  at  least  a  large  por* 
tion  of  them,  rejected  the  new  bishop ;  and  remaining  in  communion  with  Pavl^ 
continued  to  resort  to  the  house  where  he  resided  for  the  purpose  of  %vorship^ 
and  with  willing  ears  listened  to  his  praises  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  bishops,  in  their  Epistle,  express  their  great  displeasure  at  this :  but 
when  I  consider  carefully  the  whole  case,  I  think  they  must  themselves  have 
caused  the  evil  in  part.  For  they  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  they  do  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  alone,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  people,  placed  Domnu» 
over  the  church  of  Antioch, and  ordered  Paul  to  retire  from  his  post  They  say: 
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w^  coacti  fViimus  alium  ejus  loco  cpiscopum  ecclesiae  catholkte  pneponerc 
They  acted  alone   in  the  appointment;  for  they  make   no  mention  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  church.    And  therefore,  the  people  of  Antioch  stood  up  for 
their  rights,  and  denied  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  council,  without  their  know- 
ledge or  consent,  to  undertake  so  great  a  matter,  and  substitute  another  man  in 
plsee  of  their  old  bishop.   And  this  shows  us,  how  Paul^  though  condemned  by 
•0  many  bishops,  was  able  for  three  years  to  hold  a  position,  of  which  he  had 
been  prouounced  unworthy.   The  people  favored  him :  and  if  they  had  deserted 
Mm,  the  affair  would  have  soon  terminated.    And  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  an 
idle  supposition  of  some,  that  queen  Zenobiat  the  patroness  of  Paul^  afforded 
kirn  aid.  But  after  her  subjugation,  in  the  year  272,  the  case  was  carried  before 
the  emperor  Aurelian^  (who  had  wot  then  become  hostile  to  the  christians ;)  and 
be, after  hearing  the  case,  decided,  (as  Eusebius  tells  us):  Towtck  vltf^^t  rdf 
(a**,  he  aw   u    xxri.  rh  I'TaXtcy  nat    Tiif    PetfAadov   iriKt9    EV/rjcoroi   tcD  i^iy- 
pijtTtc  irtffTix>,cm.    lis  domum  tradi  debere,  quibus  Italici  Christiana;  religi- 
onis  antistites  et  Romanus  episcopus  scriberent:  or,  that  the  building  should 
be  sorrcndered  to  those  whom  the  Italian  bishops  should  by  their  letter  approve. 
This  decision  of  the  emperor  deserves,  I  think,  a  more  careful  examination  than 
IB  usually  given  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  emperor  pays  no  regard  to  the  decision 
of  the  council  against  Paul :  nor  does  he  order  his  ejectment  from  the  church,  as 
TUoiorct,  and  after  him  many  others,  represents  The  decision  was  not  [p.  717.] 
io  relation  to  Paul  and  Domnus ;  nor  was  the  question,  which  of  them  w\ns  the 
tme  and  lawful  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch:  but  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration was,  the  possession  of  the  house^  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  who  con- 
tended about  it  before  the  emperor's  tribunal.    Aurelian  must  have  pronounced 
•  ver)'  different  sentence,  if  he  approved  the  decree  of  the  council,  and  decided 
that  Paul  was  justly  deprived  of  his  office.  It  appears  moreover,  from  this  deci- 
aon,  that  there  were  two  parties  at  Antioch,  who  contended  for  the  house  of  the 
charch  before  the  emperor.    For  the  decree  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, (rcvTotf  ftlfjin,  «.  T.  X.)    If  the  Antiochians  had  been  agreed,  and  had 
united  in  a  petition  against  Paul  on  his  refusing  to  vacate  the  church,  undoubt- 
cdly,  Aurelian  would  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  people  against  that  single 
man :  and  he  would  not  have  referred  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  Italian 
bishops.    But  there  was  a  division  in  the  community  at  Antioch :  no  small  part 
of  the  people — and  perhaps  also  many  of  the  neighboring  bishops,  (for  among 
them,  Paul  had  many  friends;  as  the  Epistle  of  the  bishops,  preserved  by  Eu' 
tebius,  testifies,) — took  sides  with  Paul :  while  others  preferred  Domnus.    And 
both  these  parties  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  house.    Hence,  thirdly, 
the  emperor  being  in  doubt,  and,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  christian  religion, 
unable  to  determine  which  party  had  the  most  valid  claim,  without  pronouncing 
any  judgment,  he  committed  the  case  to  the  decision  of  foreign  and  disinterested 
bisliops.     And  lastly,  having  learned  that  it  was  customary  with  the  christians 
to  submit  all  their  religious  controversies  to  the  determination  of  councils,  he 
thought  the  christian  rule  should  be  followed  in  this  case ;  and  therefore  he 
directed  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  assemble  the  Italian  bishops,  to  hear  and  judge 
the  case ;  and  he  decreed  that  the  decision  of  such  a  council  should  bind  the 
YaL.IL  17 
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parties.    There  are  also,  as  I  apprehended,  some  implications  in  this  decree  of 
the  emperor,  which  throw  light  on  the  discipline  of  the  christians  in  that  a^% 
and  show  us,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  could  decide  nothing  by  himself,  in  tlie 
controversies  referred  to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  assemble  the  bishops  of  Italy 
in  a  council.    It  hence  appears  very  manifest,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  that 
the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  wholly  misrepresent  this  act  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  the  thing  should  be  understood  very  differently.  Fred.  Spanheim^  (in  his 
Instit.  Hist.  Eccl.  0pp.  torn.  I.  p.  751,)  says:  Quum  parere  nollet,  ac  sedibus 
episcopalibus  excedere  Paulus,ab  ipso  Aureliano  imperatore  codrcendus  fuit  in 
the  same  manner  many  others :  and  all  of  them  wrong.  Some  tell  us,  more  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  whole  congregation  of  Antioch  went  before  the  emperor,  and 
besought  him  to  expel  the  degenerate  bishop  Ibhom  the  council  had  condemned 
from  the  house  of  the  church :  and  that  the  emperor  consented  >— which  is  no 
nearer  the  truth.    The  fact  was  this.    There  were  two  parties  at  Antioch,  the 
one  adhered  to  Paul,  and  the  other  regarded  Domnus  as  the  true  bishop;  and 
[p.  718.]  they  litigated  before  the  emperor,  respecting  the  house  of  the  church, 
and  not — be  it  carefully  noted — respecting  the  bishop.   And  this  was  wise.    If 
they  had  carried  their  contest  about  the  bishop  before  the  emperor,  they  would 
have  exposed  to  its  enemies  those  evils  in  the  church,  which  should  be  kept 
from  public  view ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  increased  the  odium  under 
which  they  already  lay.    Besides,  the  question  respecting  the  bishop,  being  a 
religious  one,  they  considered  it  as  not  pertaining  to  the  emperor's  jurisdiction. 
But  the  controversy  concerning  the  house,  was  purely  of  a  civil  nature,  and 
therefore  could  be  carried  into  the  forum.  Aurelian  did  not  venture  to  adjudge 
the  house  in  question  to  either  of  the  litigating  parties.    For  the  Roman  laws, 
as  is  manifest,  could  not  be  applied  to  the  case.    The  emperor,  therefore,  per- 
mitted it  to  bo  tried  by  the  christian  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  appointed  for  judges 
the  bishop  of  Rome  with  the  other  bishops  of  Italy;  because  the  oriental 
bishops,  having  sympathy  with  the  parties,  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  decide 
the  case.     Such  being  the  facts,  I  cannot  agree  with  them  who  cau  see,  in  this 
transaction,  evidence  of  the  emperor's  good  will  towards  the  christians.     For 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  decree  of  his,  except  that  he  would  not  at  that 
time  have  the  christians  molested ;  and  this,  probably,  for  what  we  should  call 
political  reasons,  or  from  motives  of  state  policy.    Neither  can  I  accord  with 
those,  who  suspect  that  Aurelian  was  influenced  by  hatred  to  ZenoWa,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  friendly  to  Paul ;  and  that  therefore  he  decided  the  case  against 
him.    For  there  was  no  controversy  respecting  Paul,  before  the  emperor ;  nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  ill-will  towards  him,  in  the  edict  of  Aurelian. 

§  XXXVI.     The  Arabians  reclaimed  by  Origen.      Seduced   also 

by  philosophy,  beyond  a  doubt,were  those  Arabian  followers  of 
an  unknown  leader,  who  supposed  the  soul  of  man  to  die  wWi  tfie 
body;  and  that  it  would  hereafter,  along  with  the  body,  be  restored 
by  God  to  life.  As  the  parent  of  this  sect  is  unknown,  they  are  de- 
nominated Arabians^  from  the  country  they  inhabited.  The  distur- 
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pTodaoed  by  this  sect  in  Arabia,  under  the  emperor 
Philip,  were  quieted  by  Origen;  who,  being  sent  for,  discussed 
the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence,  in  a  pretty  numerous  coun- 
cil, called  for  the  purpose,  that  the  friends  of  the  error  gave  up 
their  opinion.(*) 

(1)  All  that  we  know  of  this  sect, — which  is  very  little^ — ^is  to  be  found  in 
EuselnuSy  (Hist  EccL  L.  vi.  c.  37.  p.  233).  Those  adhering  to  it,  believed — ^I. 
Timt  the  soul  is  only  the  vital  powers  pertaining  to,  and  moving  the  human 
b«>dy.^-II.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  when  the  body  dies,  the  soul  also  be- 
comea  extinct;  as  Eusebiussays:  o-ufAirob-fua-Mtf  re/c  o-uM^o-t  «&<  o-uv/ia^if^fTd-at. 
Thii  language  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  above  expressed.  Those, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded,  who  make  this  sect  agree  with  the  [p.  719.] 
■o-ealled  Psychapannychians;  or,  with  those  that  believe  human  souls  to  be,  in- 
deed, distinct  essences  from  the  body,  and  that  they  continue  to  live  or  exist 
when  the  body  dies,  but  that  they  are  destitute  of  consciousness  and  per- 
ception, and,  as  it  were,  sleep,  when  separate  from  the  body.  For  those  Arabians 
sopposed  the  soul,  not  only  to  die  with  the  body,  but  also  to  become  extinct. 
They,  therefore,  must  have  held  the  soul  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  body.-^ 
The  author  of  this  sect,  I  can  suppose,  was  an  Epicurean  before  he  became  a 
Chrbtian.  For  there  were,  undoubtedly,  in  that  age,  adherents  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Epicurus,  both  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  When  he  became  a  Christian,  he 
attempted  to  combine  with  Christianity  his  philosophy  respecting  the  soul ;  or 
rather,  he  would  modify  Christianity  by  his  philosophy. — III.  He  therefore 
taught  his  followers  to  believe,  that  God  will  hereafter  recall  to  life  the  whole 
man,  or  will  restore  to  the  body  that  vital  power  which  it  lost  at  death. 

§  XXXyn.     Benefits  to    ChrisUanity  flrom    Philosophy.     Yet, 

it  must  not  be  denied  that  Christianity  received  some  ad- 
vantages from  this  disposition  to  elucidate  theology  by  means  ot 
philosophy.  For,  in  the  first  place,  certain  doctrines,  which  had 
before  been  taught  indistinctly  and  ambiguously,  assumed  a  bet- 
ter form,  and  were  better  explained  in  the  discussions  with  those 
who  brought  philosophy  into  the  church.  In  the  neoU  place,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were  more  forcibly 
and  more  successfully  resisted  than  before,  by  such  as  brought  in 
the  aids  of  reason.  For  if  the  philosophical  light,  which  shone  in 
Origen  and  others,  was  not  great,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  dissipate, 
and  entirely  to  overthrow  the  absurd  fictions  of  these  sects.  And 
therefore,  from  the  time  when  Christians  began  to  cultivate  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  the  Gnostics  were  unable  to  entice  so  many 
from  the  Catholic  ranks  into  their  camp,  and  to  found  so  many 
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new  associations,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  when  they  were 
assailed  only  with  scriptural  arguments.(*)  Lastly^  this  light  of 
human  wisdom,  though  deceptive  and  dim,  which  some  doctors 
wished  to  unite  with  the  light  of  revelation,  was  useful  in  chasing 
from  the  church  some  opinions  which  the  Christians  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jewish  schools,  but  which  were  thought  by  many 
to  be  of  a  holy  and  divine  origin. 

(1)  Those  who  combated  the  Gnostics  with  scriptural  arguments,  were  in 
general  poor  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  as  we  may  see  by  Irenccus^  and  they 
[p.  720.]  delighted  more  in  allegories,  than  in  the  proper  sense  of  scripture.  And 
the  Gnostics  opposed  allegories  to  allegories;  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
hunted  immoderately  after  mysteries  and  recondite  senses  in  the  sacred  books. 
But  which  party  expounded  scripture  most  correctly,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  neither 
of  them  adopted  any  fixed  rules,  but  merely  followed  their  fancy.  Besides,  the 
Gnostics  had  many  other  modes  of  evasion,  so  long  as  they  were  assailed  only 
on  scriptural  grounds. 

§  XXXVm.  Chiiiasm  vanquished,  Amongthe  Jewish  opinions, 
to  which,  in  this  age.  Philosophy  proved  detrimental,  the  most 
distinguished  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  a  thousand 
years,  with  the  saints  restored  to  their  bodies.  This  opinion,  I 
believe,  was  introduced  into  the  church  near  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  And  down  to  the  times  of  Ori- 
gen,  all  the  teachers  who  were  so  disposed,  openly  professed  and 
taught  it ;  although  there  were  some  who  either  denied  it,  or  at 
least  called  it  in  question.  But  Origen  assailed  it  fiercely ;  for  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  philosophy :  and,  by  the  system  of  biblical 
interpretation  which  he  discovered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to 
those  texts  of  scripture  on  which  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
most  relied.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  error  lost  its  influ- 
ence with  most  Christians.  But,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  this 
century,  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  endeavored  to  revive  it  and 
give  it  currency,  by  an  appropriate  treatise,  which  he  called  a 
Confulatio  Allegoristarum,  This  book  was  admired  by  many  in 
the  district  of  Arsinoe,  and  was  thought  to  confirm  the  visible 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  by  the  most  solid  arguments.  Hence 
great  commotions  arose  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  and  many  congre- 
gations gladly  resumed  their  expectation  of  the  future  millennium. 
But  these  commotions  were  quieted  by  Dionysim^  tlie  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Origen^  and  inheriting  his  preceptor's  learn- 
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ing,  as  well  as  his  mildness  of  disposition.  In  the  first  place, 
he  held  a  discussion  with  one  Coracion,  the  head  and  leader  of 
the  controversy,  and  with  his  followers ;  in  which,  by  his  admo- 
nitions, arguments,  and  exhortations,  he  induced  them  to  give  up 
the  opinion  they  had  derived  from  the  treatise  of  Nepos:  and 
afterwards,  to  stop  up  the  fountain  of  the  evil,  he  wrote  a  confu- 
tation of  Nepos,  in  two  books,  entitled  de  Promissionibus  divinis. 
In  the  second  book  of  this  work  he  very  discreetly  treated  par- 
ticularly on  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John ;  from 
which  Nepos  had  derived  the  chief  support  of  his  opinion.(*) 

(1)  The  controverey  respecting  the  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  which  [p.  721.] 
originated  from  the  book  of  the  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepos,  against  those  he  called 
AUegarisls, — all  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  narrate  to  us  from  Euse- 
biusj  (Hist  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  24,  &c.  p.  271,  &c.)  and  from  Gennadius  of  Mar- 
aeilles  (de  Dogmat.  Eccles.  cnp.  Iv.  p.  32.)  for  these  are  the  only  fathers,  who 
make  formal  mention  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any  great  deficiency  in  their  account, 
so  iar  as  the  controversy  itself  is  concerned,  and  aside  from  the  causes  which 
produced  it :  and  yet  their  statements  appear  to  me  rather  jejune,  and  do  not 
embrace  every  thing  important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  controversy. 
I  will  therefore  add  some  things,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  being  known. — The 
doctrine  of  a  future  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years,  with  the 
saints,  was  undoubtedly  of  Jewish  origin ;  and  it  was  brought  into  the  church, 
ilong  with  other  Jewish  notions,  by  those  Jews  who  cml)raccd  Christianity. 
All  Jews  have  not  held  one  opinion,  as  to  the  termination  of  the  Messiah's 
reign  ;  and  yet  many  among  them,  even  at  the  present  day,  limit  it  to  a  thou- 
sand years.  Among  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  many  have  supposed, 
that  Ceriruhus  first  propagated  this  error  among  the  Christians.  Few,  however, 
will  readily  agree  with  them,  if  they  consider,  that  this  sentiment  was  embraced 
by  many, — e.  g.  Irenaeus,  TerluUian,  and  others, — who  abhorred  CerinlUuSy  and 
aocounted  him  a  pest  to  Christianity.  Nor  do  I  think  Eusebius  is  to  be  trusted, 
when  he  tells  us,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iii.  c.  39.  p.  112.)  that  the  expectation  of  a 
millennium,  flowed  down  to  the  subsequent  doctors,  from  Papias,  a  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  second  century.  For,  as  Papias  was  not  the  first  excogifitor 
of  the  opinion,  but  received  it  from  others,  as  Eusebius  himself  concedes,  it  is 
tlear,  that  at  least  some  Christians  before  Papias,  had  enjbraced  this  opinion ; 
and  therefore,  those  after  him  who  received  it,  may  have  learned  it  from  those 
who  lived  before  him.  And  Irenccus  (contra  Ha>reses  L.  v.  c.  33.  p.  333.)  cites 
Papias,  not  as  being  the  author  of  this  opinion,  but  as  bearing  his  testimony  to 
it  It  is  most  probable,  that  several  of  the  Jewish  Christi.in?*,  to  produce  some 
agreement  between  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  jin  earthly  kingdom  of  the  INIessiah, 
and  the  christian  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  combine 
the  Jewish  expectation  with  that  of  Christians, — conceived  in  their  minds,  ;md 
also  taught,  that  there  is  a  twofold  kingdom  of  Chri-*t,  and  a  twofold  expecta- 
tion of  his  disciples :  and  many  of  the  christian  teachers  either  approved  thii 
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device,  or  tolerated  it,  as  they  did  many  others,  in  onler  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  Jews  to  the  christian  community.    We  know,  how  much  inclined  men 
are  to  combine  the  ideas  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  with  thoae 
which  they  are  compelled  by  evidence  to  admit ;  nor  are  we  ignorant  bow 
much  was  conceded,  in  the  first  nges  of  the  church,  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jews. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  second  century,  the  opinion 
that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  was  diffused  over  a  great 
[p.  722.]  part  of  Christendom ;  and  that  the  most  eminent  doctors  favored  it ; 
and  no  controversy  with  them  was  moved  by  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
TertuUian  (contra  Marcionem,  L.  iii.  c.  24.  p.  299.  edit  Rigalt.)  speaks  of  it  as 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  whole  church.    He  says :  Confitemur,  (Mark  ;  he 
speaks  without  limitation ;  not  a  particle,  to  intimate  that  the  sect  of  the  Moiv- 
tanists,  to  which  he  belonged,  differed  from  other  christians  on  tliis  subject,) — 
confitemur,  in  terra  nobis  regnum  repromissum,  sed  ante  coelum,  sed  alio  statu 
(Then  inserting  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  he  proceeds :) 
Hasc  ratio  regni  terreni,  post  cujus  mille  annos,  intra  quam  aetatem  concludi- 
tur  sanctorum  resurrectio,  et  quas  sequuntur. — As  we  learn  from  Jerome,  (Catal. 
Scriptor.  Eccl.  c.  18.)  and  from  the  passage  of  TertuUian  just  quoted,  TertuUian 
had  written  a  book  expressly  on  the  subject,  entitled  de  Spe  Fidelium :  but  the 
book  is  lost.    He  errs,  however,  in  attributing  to  the  tohole  church,  an  opinion 
which  was  held  only  by  a  large  part  of  it    Yet  this  is  certain,  from  Justin 
Martyr,  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  243.  247.  edit  Jebbii,)  and  others,  that  very 
many,  and  they  men  of  great  influence,  thought  as  he  did ;  nor  were  they,  on 
that  account,  taxed  with  corrupt  doctrine.    One  Caius,  indeed,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, in  a  dispute  with  Proclus,  (as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iii. 
c.  28.  p.  100.)  criminates  Cerinthus,  for  holding  out  the  expectation  of  a  terres- 
trial kingdom  of  Christ,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures ;  but  his  phraseology 
puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  he  censured,  not  so  much  that  reign  of  Christ, 
as  the  corporeal  pleasures  in  it  which  he  supposed,  truly  or  falsely,  Cerinthus 
had  promised.    For  there  were,  in  that  age,  two  opinions  respecting  this  kingdom 
of  Christ     Some  supposed,  that  in  it  holy  men  would  live  in  the  same  manner 
as  men  now  do,  and  w^ould  freely  indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  senses.     Others,  although  they  did  not  exclude  all  the  sensual 
deli^Hits  from  that  new  kingdom  of  Christ,  (which,  for  various  reasons,  was  im- 
possible,) yet  they  supposed  its  chief  happiness  to  consist  in  the  joys  and  plea- 
sures of  the  mind.     Says    TertuUian,  (in  the  passage  before  cited,  p.  499.): 
Hiinc  novam  civitatem  dicimus  cxcipiendis  resurrectione  Sanctis  et  refovendis 
omnium  bonorum  utique  spirituaUum  copid  in  compensationem  eorum,  quae  in 
saeculo  vel  despeximus,  vel  aniisimus,  a  Deo  prospectam.     Si  quidem  et  justum 
et  Deo  dignum,  illic  quoque  exultare  famulos  ejus,  ubi  sunt  et  afflicti  in  nomine 
ipsius.     Whoever  reads  this  passage  carefully,  will  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
patrons  of  this  opinion  expected  sensual  enjoyments  in  that  kingdom  of  Christ; 
for  it  says,  The  saints  wiU  be  refreshed^  in  compensation  for  the  pleasures,  which 
in  their  former  life  they  renounced  for  Christ*s  sake.     But  from  these  pleasures 
they    excluded  all   lusts,  and  promised  a  higher  delight  in  spiritual  thin<{s. 
[p.  723.]     Those  who  were  addicted  to  the  former  opinion,  were  again  divided 
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into  twa  classes,  as  we  shall  soon  see ;  but  both  were  considered  as  doing  a 
great  injury  to  Christ,  and  to  the  promises  he  has  left  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  followers  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate  opinion,  were  supposed  to  hold 
nothing  veiy  unbecdbing  in  a  Christian,  and  were  accounted  as  brethren. 

But  in  tbe  <^tnf  century,  the  reputation  of  this  more  moderate  doctrine  declined ; 
tnd  first  in  Egypt,  through  the  influence  especially  of  Origen ;  and  afterwards 
io  the  other  portions  of  the  christian  world,  in  which  the  opinions  of  Origen 
gradoally  acquired  a  high  reputation.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  exterminated  in 
I  moment;  it  still  had,  here  and  there,  some  respectable  advocates.  Origen, 
in  varioiia  passages  of  his  works  still  extant,  censures  and  rebukes,  vehemently, 
those  wba  anticipated  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  sensual  pleasures  in 
IL  And  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  Book  of  his  work  de  Principiis, 
(Opfx  torn.  L  Pl  104,  d&c.)  he  assails  them  expressly,  both  with  philosophical 
tigitments,  and  the  exegetieal  principles  which  he  had  adopted.  In  this  chapter, 
which  is  entitled  Of  the  Promises^  although  he  appears  to  assail  only  those 
patrons  of  a  millennial  kingdom,  who  promised  themselves  in  it  nuptials,  festivi- 
ties, offices,  honors,  paUees,  &c.  or^  to  use  his  own  language,  Secundum  vitas 
hnjus  conversationem  per  omnia  similia  fore  putabant  omnia  quse  de  repromis* 
aenibas  expectantur,  id  est,  ut  iterum  sit  hoc,  quod  est ;  yet,  by  opposing  his 
own  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  Promises  to  theirs,  he  refutes  also  those 
who  expressed  themselves  more  reftnedly  and  wisely,  respecting  the  joys  and 
felicities  of  this  kingdom.  For  he  utterly  deprives  souls,  separated  from  the 
body,  of  all  hope  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  senses;  destroys  all  expectation 
of  any  kingdom,  to  be  established  by  Christ  on  this  earth ;  and  maintains,  that 
God  has  promised  nothing  to  souls,  except  an  increase  of  knowledge,  both 
natoral  and  revealed.  In  this  discussion,  there  are  some  things  of  which  even 
modem  philosophers  need  not  be  ashamed.  For  he  infers  from  the  boundless 
desire  of  knowledge  natural  to  the  mind,  that  God  will  satisfy  that  desire :  and 
therefore,  that  the  soul,  if  duly  prepared  in  this  life,  and  purified  from  its  de- 
filements, will,  after  its  retirement  from  the  body,  mount  on  high,  rove  among 
the  celestial  orbs,  discern  clearly  and  manifestly,  things  which  it  only  knew 
obscurely,  while  it  resided  in  the  body  and  was  clogged  by  the  senses,.and  will 
also  comprehend  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  all  the  divine  plans  and  opera- 
tions.— But  I  am  diverging  from  my  subject. — Origen  was  more  decidedly  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  affording  pleasures, 
than  others  were,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  philosophy  he  embraced,  and 
partly  by  the  system  of  biblical  interpretation  which  he  exclusively  approved. 
Agreeably  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  adopted,  human  bodies  are  the 
penitentiaries  of  souls,  which  are  doing  penance  for  the  sins  they  com-  [p.  724.] 
mitted  in  a  former  life ;  the  senses,  and  the  use  of  the  senses  by  the  soul,  are 
a  great  impediment  to  the  celestial  and  rational  soul ;  they  prevent  it  from  dis- 
cerning and  fully  knowing  the  truth ;  sensitive  pleasures  and  delights,  even 
such  as  are  lawful,  allure  to  evil  and  poison  the  soul ;  the  man,  therefore,  who 
is  desirous  of  salvation,  should  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  senses  and  from 
pleasures,  and  should  nourish  his  soul  with  the  contemplation  of  things  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  senses ;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  should 
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be  avoidftd;  and  the  body  should  be  trented  with  rig'or.  and  be  divested  of  its 
naturnl  energies.  A  mim  imbued  with  such  sentiments,  could  by  no  means 
believe,  that  Christ  will  set  up  a  kingdom  on  earth,  in  whieh  his  friends,  dot hed 
with  new  bodies,  wilJ  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Origen 
wa.s  obliged  to  modify  and  debase  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion of  our  bodies  and  of  the  reunion  of  our  souls  to  them,  so  that  it  should 
contain  nothing  opposed  to  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  a  rational  soul :  and 
that  lie  did  so,  is  very  well  known. — And  then,  how  much  the  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  bible,  which  he  prescribed,  might  dissuade  him  from  admitting 
this  millennial  kingdom,  the  copious  remarks  already  made  upon  it,  will  make 
manifest.  For  he  wished  to  have  the  literal  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  dis- 
regarded, and  an  arcane  sense,  lying  concealed  in  the  invelop  of  the  words,  to 
be  sought  for.  But  the  advocates  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  rested  their 
cause  solely  on  the  naturnl  and  proper  sense  of  certain  expressions  in  tlie  bible; 
e.  g.  Matth.  v.  6.  and  xxvi.  29.  Luke  xix.  17.  and  other  similar  passages,  named 
by  IreruEus  and  Origen,  His  mind,  therefore,  could  not  help  revolting  from 
their  opinion ;  and  he  accounted  it  a  great  reproach  to  them,  that  they  neglect- 
ed what  he  considered  the  marrow  of  the  sacred  books,  and  dwelt  only  upon 
their  exterior.  He  says,  (de  Principiis,  L.  ii.  c.  11.  }  2.  p.  104.):  Qnidam  la- 
borem  quodammodo  intelligentiae  recusantes,  et  superfieiem  qnandam  legis 
litcroe  consectantes  -  -  Apostoli  Pauli  de  resurrcctione  corporis  spiritali  (Mark 
this  language,)  sententiam  non  sequentes.  And  having  expatiated  much  on 
this  censure,  he  closes  with  the  following  sentence :  Hoc  ita  sentiunt^  qui  Chris- 
to  quidem  credentes,  Judnico  autem  quodam  sensu  scripturas  divinas  intelli- 
gentes,  nihil  ex  his  dignum  divinis  pollieitationibus  prssumpserunt  See  also, 
what  he  says  in  his  xviith  tome  on  Matth.  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  826.  &c.  of  the  new 
edit.)  where  he  reckons  it  a  great  excellence  of  lYopollogy,  (such  is  his  term 
for  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,)  that  the  defenders  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  cannot  be  confuted  in  any  other  manner.  In  the  Prologue  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  28.)  he  promises  a  formal  dis- 
cussion, in  another  place,  with  such  as  anticipate  sensual  pleasures  in  a  kingdom 
[p.  725.]  of  Christ:  and  perhaps  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Simpliciores  quidam 
nescicnles  distingucre  ac  secernere,  quae  sint  qua)  in  scripturis  divinis  interior! 
homini,  quaj  vcro  exteriori  deputanda  sint,  vocabulorum  similitudinis  falsi  ad 
ineptas  quasdam  fabulas  et  figmenta  inania  se  contulerint:  ut  etiam  post  resur- 
rectioncm  cibis  corporalibus  utendum  crederent.  -  -  Sed  de  his  alias  videllmus. 
This  bitter  and  censorious  language  shows,  how  odious  this  sect  was  to  Origen, 
The  opinion  which  Origen  resisted  with  so  much  resolution,  Afpos,  a  bishop 
of  some  unascertained  city  in  Egypt,  endeavored  to  restore  to  its  former  credit, 
by  a  work  written  in  defence  of  it,  which  ho  intitled  iKty^i^r  Axxuycfirrwf 
)^6ycYy  Covfntalioneni  AUegoriatanim.  The  opposers  of  this  kingdom  of  Christy 
he  called  Allegorists ;  because  they  maintained  that  the  texts  of  scripture,  on 
which  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  rested  its  defence,  were  o/Ze^ories  or  mere  me- 
taphors. This  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given  them  in  contempt  by  their 
antajronists.  as  early  as  the  times  of  Irctutus.  See  his  work  (contra.  !Ja*res.  L. 
V.  c.  35,  p.  3i<5.)    Yet  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  Nepos  had  especially  before  his 
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mind  Oriffen  nnd  his  disciples;  who  were  spoken  ngninst  by  many  on  account 
of  ihfir  excessive  love  of  aIlegorii>s,  and  who,  by  their  principles  of  interprcUv- 
tion.  pressed  very  hurd  upon  the  friends  of  a  millennial  kingdom.  But  Aepos 
was  not  one  of  those  extravagant  Chiliasts,  of  whom  CerirUhus  is  said  to  hnve 
been  the  Ifader,  and  who  taught  that  all  kinds  of  corporeal  pleasures  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ :  but  he  agreed  with  the  other 
and  more  moderate  class,  who,  although  they  did  not  exclude  all  sensual  plea- 
sures from  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  yet  circumscribed  them  within  very  narrow 
limits.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Gennadius  of  Marseilles ;  (de  Eeeles. 
Du^matibus,eap.  Iv.  p.  32,)  who,  while  he  leaves  the  doctrine  of  Nepos  in  much 
obscurity,  yet  s:iys  enough  to  show,  that  Nepos  did  not  belong  to  the  company 
of  the  Cerinthians.  And  his  antagonist  DionysiuSy  makes  him  to  havd  been  an 
estimable  man,  and  among  other  commendable  acts,  ascribes  to  him  the  compo- 
sition of  very  beautiful  hymns.  Gennadius  says :  In  divinis  promissionibus, 
nihil  terrenum  vel  transitorium  expictemus,  sicut  Melitani  sperant.  Non  nuptia- 
TQm  copulam,  sicul  Cerinthus  et  Marcion  delirant.  Non  quod  ad  cibum  vel  nd 
potum  pertinet,  sicut  Papia  auctore,  Irenaeus  et  Tertullianus  et  Lnctantius  ncqui- 
escnnt.  Neqne  post  mille  annos  (I  suspect  here  is  a  corrupt  reading,  and  that 
the  word  post  before  mille,  should  be  omitted.  For  Nepos  did  not  teach  that 
Chrises  kingdom  was  to  commence  after  a  thousand  years,  but  that  it  was  to 
eonlinue  a  thou8:ind  years)  post  resurrectionem  regnum  Christi  in  terra  futurum, 
et  sanctos  cum  illo  in  deliciis  regnaturos  speremus,  sicut  Nepos  docuit,  qui  pri- 
nuun  justorum  resurrectionem  et  secundam  impiorum  confinxit.  This  passage 
ii  well  fnimed  for  discriminating  the  various  sects  of  the  so  called  Millenarians 
of  the  early  ages.  For  Gennadius  enumerates  four  opinions  among  [p.  726.] 
them.  Theirs/  is  that  of  the  Melitani^  which  is  here  obscurely  stated,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  explained  by  any  of  the  ancients.  The  second  is  that  of 
Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  who  promised  men  pleasures  of  every  kind,  and  especi- 
ally tliose  arising  from  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes,  and  therefore  allowed  a 
place  for  nuptials  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  third  class  was  a  little  more  do- 
cent  It  included  Papias,  Irenxus,  and  others.  These  were  indeed  ashamed  to 
admit  of  marriages  in  that  kingdom  ;  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  its 
citizens  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the  food  ad- 
mitted by  them,  was  not  to  be  like  ours,  gross,  oppressive,  and  hard  of  diges- 
tion, but  of  a  higher  character,  more  excellent,  and  more  f'ubtile.  Hence,  it 
appears  also,  that  the  bodies  they  assigned  to  the  just  when  recalled  to  life, 
would  be  more  excellent,  more  sprightly,  and  more  etherial  than  ours.  The 
four/h  opinion  was  that  of  Nepos,  who  taugiit  in  generaj,  that  the  saints  mil  reign 
in  delights.  The  nature  of  these  delights  GennaiUus  does  not  explain.  But  as 
he  distinctly  represents  Nepos  as  differing  from  all  those  before  named,  it  is 
clear,  that  he  did  not  include  connubial  pleasures)  nor  those  of  feasting  and 
caniusing,  among  the  delights  of  the  citizens  of  Christ.  lie  doubtless  conceded 
to  them  very  splendid,  convenient,  and  agreeable  mansions,  serene  and  pleasant 
fikii's,  the  delights  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  smell,  and  perhaps  also  some  new  and 
etlieri;il  kind  of  aliment,  suitable  for  bodies  entirely  different  from  ours  and  pos- 
sessing almost  the  nature  of  spirits.    But  the  greatest  part  of  their  happiness 
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was  to  consist  in  mental  pleasures,  in  continunl  intercourse  with  perfectly  holy 
minds,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  providence  and  works  of  God,  in  their  daily 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
purest  love,  and  in  the  joy  arising  from  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence.— The  book,  in  which  Nepos  set  forth  his  opinions,  was  admired  e.specia'.ly 
by  one  Coracion^  a  presbyter  doubtless  in  the  province  of  Arsinofe,  and  also  by 
many  other  citizens  of  that  province.  I  suppose  it  was  written  in  an  eloquent 
and  pleasing  style,  and  on  that  account,  more  than  from  the  force  of  its  reason- 
ing, it  charmed  the  minds  of  the  incautious  For  as  Dionysius  (cited  by  Euse- 
bius)  tells  us,  Nepos  was  an  elegant  poet,  and  had  composed  very  beautiful 
hymns,  which  were  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  Egypt.  And  I  therefore  have 
no  doubt,  his  work  was  written  in  a  flowery  style,  such  as  poets  usually  adopt 
That  Coracion  was  a  presbyter  of  some  village  in  the  province  of  Arsino&.  appears 
to  me  evident  from  the  language  used  by  Dionysius  (in  Eusebius  p.  272.)  For 
he  says,  that  when  he  wished  to  confute  publicly  the  opinion  of  Nepos,  he  cdUed 
together  the  presbyters  and  teachers  who  taught  in  single  viUages.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  no  one  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  opinion  of  Nepos ;  nor  did  the 
doctrine  find  adherents  in  the  cities,  but  only  in  the  villages  and  hamlets.  He 
[p.  727.]  also  informs  us,  that  Coracion^  when  convinced  of  his  error,  promised 
no  more  to  preach  (Mdrmttv)  that  doctrine  to  the  people.  He  therefore  sustained 
the  office  of  a  preacher  and  presbyter  in  some  village.  But  the  opinion  so  high- 
ly approved  by  Coracion  and  many  other,  though  it  was  quite  moderate,  and 
differed  much  from  the  fictions  of  the  grosser  Chilinsts,  could  by  no  means  find 
approbation  with  Dionysius,  who,  as  abundantly  appears,  was  much  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Origen.  For,  that  souls  once  happily  released  from  their  pri- 
sons, should  again  become  united  to  bodies  possessing  sensations  and  appetites, 
and  susceptible  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  should,  during  a  thousand  years,  use 
the  perishable  good  things  of  this  life  and  the  allurements  to  all  evil,  was  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  precepts  taught  by  Origen  to  his  followers.  Therefore,  first, 
in  a  public  discussion  of  three  days  continuance,  in  the  very  province  where  the 
error  prevailed,  Dionysius  confuted  the  arguments  of  Nepos;  and  then  also,  in 
two  written  tracts,  he  demonstrated  that  all  the  promises  of  Christ's  kingdom 
had  reference  to  the  soul  and  to  the  celestial  world.  In  the  second  tract  he  la- 
bored, not  indeed  to  destroy,  but  to  diminish,  the  credit  of  those  divine  visions 
of  jS7.  John,  from  which  Nepos  had  drawn  his  principal  arguments ;  by  contend- 
ing that  the  book  called  the  Apocalypse  was  not  the  work  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  but  of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name ;  a  holy  man,  indeed,  and 
one  divinely  inspired,  yet  inferior  to  an  Apostle.  This  discussion  respecting  the 
Apociilypse  of  St.  John,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  contains 
several  things  both  interesting  and  useful  to  be  known :  not  the  least  of  which 
is  this,  that  Dionysius  evidently  supposed,  there  were  dilTerent  degrees  of  what 
is  called  divine  inspiration;  and  that  greater  light  ond  power  were  divinely  im- 
parted to  the  Apostles  when  they  wrote,  than  to  other  writers  who  were  influ- 
enced by  the  holy  Spirit,  but  who  had  not  the  honor  to  be  Apostles.  For  in  the 
close  of  his  discourse  he  tells  us,  that  St.  John,  through  the  divine  munifieence, 
manifestly  received  not  only  the  gift  of  knotoledge,  but  also  that  of  utterance  or 
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ehquenee.  T4  ^ift^fia.  th  yftartmst  «ii  tn«  ffas-%ms.  Bat  the  writer  of  the  Apo- 
eaJypae,  h<s  thinks  received  indeed  from  God  yfto<rtv  and  vfope'rtiavt  the  gift  of 
knowledge  and  prophecy^  but  not  that  tm;  pfda^to$it  or  that  of  utlerance  and  clo- 
qvence.  Therefore  his  inspiration  was  less  perfect  than  that  of  John  and  the 
other  Apostles.  What  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  doctrine,  I  need 
not  state.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that  Dionysius  supposed,  the  doctrines  of 
religion  can  be  fully  proved  only  from  the  writings  of  Apostles^  to  whom,  as  he 
lapposed,  God  granted  complete  inspiration,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  those, 
to  whom  was  given  less  full  inspiration,  or  inspiration  inferior  to  the  Aposloli-' 
caL  For  unless  he  supposed  so,  the  object  of  his  elaborate  discussion  respect- 
ing tiie  Autlior  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  be  discovered. — Perhaps  the  remark  is 
worth  adding,  that  it  appears  from  the  account  Dionysius  gives  of  his  [p.  728.] 
eonference  with  the  followers  of  Nepos,  that  he  pursued  with  them  the  Socratic 
and  Platonic  mode  of  discussion,  that  by  questions  and  answers :  vvhich  shows  in 
what  school  he  had  been  trained. 

§  XXXIX.  Rise  of  Manichaeism.  Amid  these  efforts  of  the 
more  sagacious  Christian  doctors,  by  means  of  philosophy,  to  ar- 
rest tiie  progress  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  to  purge  Christianity 
from  Jewish  defilements,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  new  pest,  worse  than  all  that  preceded,  invaded  the  church 
fix)m  Persia;  and,  although  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  with- 
stood it,  both  in  oral  discussion  and  in  books,  yet  they  could  not 
prevent  its  spreading  with  surprising  rapidity,  almost  throughout 
Christendomj  and  captivating  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  of 
moderate  talents  and  judgment.  Manes,  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  eloquence,  and  boldness,  and  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  which  can  easily  move  and  inflame  the  popular  mind, — 
either  misled  by  some  mental  disease,  or  actuated  by  the  love  of 
fiime,  devised  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  the  ancient  Persian  philosophy  and  Christianity ;  and 
boldly  urged  it  upon  the  people,  as  being  divinely  communicated 
to  men.  The  man  himself  experienced  very  adverse  fortune,  and 
died  a  miserable  death ;  but  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  pro- 
posed, though  full  of  monstrous  ideas  and. puerile  conceptions, 
and  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  Gnostic  fables,  and  more  absurd 
than  most  of  them,  obtained  a  wider  circulation  than  any  of  the 
sects  of  the  preceding  times.  Nor  will  this  be  strange  to  a  per- 
son understanding  its  character.  For,  if  we  regard  its  doctrines, 
they  are  all  popular,  and  explain  whatever  is  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  vulgar  ap- 
prehension ;  and  if  we  regard  its  moral  precepts,  they  are  gloomy, 
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and  impress  tlie  beholder  with  a  great  show  of  sanctity,  self- 
denial,  and  contempt  for  worldly  things.  Such  systems  of  religion, 
though  void  of  solidity,  yet,  through  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  generally  find  many  friends  and  followers.(') 

(1)  Of  all  the  Recta  in  the  first  ages  of  the  churrh,  none  is  more  notorious, 
none  was  more  difficult  to  be  subdued  and  put  down,  none  hnd  a  greater  num- 
ber of  friends,  than  that  founded  by  Manes;  a  prodigy  of  a  man,  and  veMcrahlo 
[p.  729.]  in  a  degree,  even  in  the  frenzy  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Theru  is 
much  similarity  between  him  and  Moliammed ;  for  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
boasted  of  divine  vision^^,  proclaimed  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  reform 
the  corrupted  religion  of  the  ChristianJ*,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  perfection; 
showed  a  book,  which  he  falsely  stated  was  dictated  to  him  by  God,  ;ind  sought 
to  obtrude  it  upon  mankind ;  and  finally,  has  left  the  succeeding  ages  in  doubt, 
whether  he  should  be  classed  among  the  delirious  and  fanatical,  or  among  the 
artful  impostors. — The  number  of  the  ancient  documents,  from  which  the  his- 
tory  and  the  doctrines  of  Manes  may  be  learned,  is  not  inconsiderable.  For, 
not  to  mention  the  well-known  authors  who  wrote  avowedly  on  the  sects  of  the 
early  times,  namely,  Epiphanitis,  Augustine^  Eusebius,  TheodoreU  Damasceniis, 
and  Philasler;  there  are  extant  some  of  the  writings  of  Manes  himself,  and  his 
disciples,  from  which  the  opinions  of  the  sect  may  be  illustrated,  and  the  false 
expositions  of  them  be  corrected.  We  have  a  large  part  of  a  tract  of  Manes,  in 
a  Latin  translation  from  the  original,  whether  Greek  or  Syriac,  entitled  Epistola 
Fundamenti ;  contained  in  a  work  of  Augustine^  in  confutation  of  it.  We  have 
a  small  part  of  his  Sermo  de  Fide,  in  EpiphaniuSy  (Haeres.  Ixvi.  14.  torn.  i.  p.  630.) 
We  have  his  Epistola  ad  MarcelJum;  (in  the  Archelai  Acta  cum  Maneto,  p.  6. 
edit.  Zaccagnii.)  We  have  some  fragments  of  his  Epistle  to  a  certnin  woman, 
called  Menoch;  preserved  by  Avgusline  in  his  imperfect  work  adversus  Julia- 
num  Pelagianum.  We  have,  lastly,  some  fragments  of  his  ?]pistles,  extracted 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Paris,  and  published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  (in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  284.)  In  the  next  place,  there 
are  extant  the  Ada  disputationis  Arclielai,  episcopi  MesopotamicTy  cum  Manete^ 
first  published  by  Laur.  Alex.  Zaccagnius,  (in  his  Collectanea  Monumentor. 
veteris  Ecclesioe  Gr.  et  Lalinae,  Rome,  1698,  4to.)  and  re-published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
FabriciuSy  (in  the  second  vol.  of  the  Opera  Hippolyli.)  This  is  a  very  ancient 
work,  and  was  known  among  Cliristians  in  the /our/A  century ;  as  is  manifest 
from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  Epifhanius.  The  credibility  and  authority 
of  this  tract  are,  indeed,  learnedly  impugned  by  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Manichieism,  (vol.  i.  c.  12,  13.  p.  129.)  who  thinks  it  a  fable,  composed 
by  some  Greek  scribbler  of  the  fourth  century,  about  the  year  330,  and  derived 
partly  from  hearsay,  true  or  fjilse,  and  partly  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer; 
and  intended  to  exhihit  the  base  character  of  the  Manichaian  errors.  And  he 
shows,  plainly  enough,  that  these  nets  contain  some  things  of  the  truth  of  which 
there  i*<  good  reason  to  doubt.  But,  I  tliink,  ho  has  not  given  evidence,  that  no 
such  discussion  ever  occnrrfd  between  Avcliel.ins  and  Manes.  This  certainly 
'^unot  be  legitiu.ately  inferred,  from  sonie  few  historical  errors  admitted,  or 
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teeming  to  be  admitted,  by  the  writer;  nor  from  the  silence  of  some  among'  thw 
ancients  and  moderns  respecting  these  Acts  Yet  no  better  arguments  [p.  730.] 
ire  otfi-red  by  this  very  learned  man,  who  possessed  genius  of  a  high  ordiT,  but 
was  too  ready  to  question  the  credibility  of  the  ancient  Clirlsti.m  writers,  and 
too  Oilen  relied  upon  his  own  conjectures.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the«e  AcU 
are  certainly  of  high  antiquity;  and  as  the  depredator  will  not  deny,  they  con* 
lain  many  things,  either  extremely  probable,  or  having  the  appearance  of 
truth. — ^\Ve  have,  moreover,  at  this  day,  a  book  of  Faustus^  a  Manicha^an  bishop 
in  Africa,  in  which  he  explains  the  doctrines  of  hi^  sect,  and  defends  them  with 
ill  the  eloquence  and  energy  he  possessed.  This  entire  book,  Augustine  has 
Tery  laadibly  inserted  in  his  confutation  of  it.  To  this  work  of  Fauslus,  should 
be  added  two  public  disputes  of  Augustine  with  two  Manichaian  priests,  Felix 
tnd  Farlunatus;  in  both  of  which,  the  priests  zealously  plead  the  cause  of  their 
eburcb,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  their  sentiments. — Lastly,  some  of  the  early 
opposers  of  Manes^  (of  whom  Fabricius  has  given  a  long  list,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Grseca,  vol.  v.  p.  287.)  have  come  down  to  us;  and  no  competent  and  honest 
jadge  will  accuse  them  of  bad  faith,  in  stating  the  opinions  of  the  man  they  op. 
pos^d,  or  of  inability  to  confute  those  opinions.  Preeminent  among  them  is 
Avgustiney  the  great  doctor  of  the  African  church;  whose  writings  against  the 
Manicbaeans,  seem  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  those  of  others  on  the 
sime  side,  because  he  was  for  ten  years,  or  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty* 
eighth  year  of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  Manicha3an  community,  and  had  im- 
bibed all  the  principles  of  that  sect.  The  learned  Beausobre,  just  mentioned, 
object?,  indeed,  and  denies  that  Augustine  is  one  from  whom  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manichaeans  can  be  ascertained  with  correctness;  and  he  seeks  to  confirm 
this  decision  by  examples.  Nor  is  he  wholly  wrong;  for  it  mu.<^t  be  acknow* 
ledged,  that  Augustine  sometimes  deduces  consequences  from  the  language  and 
opinions  of  the  Manichxans,  which  they,  his  ancient  associates,  rejected;  which 
is  a  common  thing  with  all  polemics.  I  will  also  willingly  admit,  that  he  slightly 
modifies  some  opinions  of  his  adversaries,  in  order  to  assail  tlicm  with  more 
effect.  And  yet  I  deliberately  affirm,  after  examining  well  the  subject,  that  in 
most  things,  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  Manichaeism,  may 
follow  Augustine  without  fear  of  being  misled.  Nor  will  the  minor  errors  into 
which  Augustine  sometimes  falls,  prove  injurious,. since  he  quotes  the  very 
words  of  Manes  and  Manichaeans,  from  which  may  be  learned,  without  dilTiculty, 
whether  he  made  a  mistake  or  not. — Next  to  Augustine^  among  the  antagonists 
of  ilanichaeism  who  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Phenicia,  whose  Libri  tres  contra  Mani- 
chaeos,  together  with  the  Argument  of  the  fourth  Book,  (first  published  only  in 
Latin,)  are  now  extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Lectiones  antiquas  of  [p.  731.] 
Henry  Canisius,  as  rc-published  by  Ja.  Basnage,  (tom.  i.  p.  166,  &c.)  This 
work  is  carefully  and  accurately  written;  although  it  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  system  of  Manes,  but  only  a  very  material  part  of  it,  drawn  from  his 
book  de  Mysleriis.  In  the  same  Lectiones  antiqus,  (tom.  i.  p.  197.)  there  is  ex. 
tant,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Liber  contra  Manichseos  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria; 
bat  it  is  brief,  and  does  not  adequately  explain  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans. 
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Mvre  to  be  recommended,  is  the  Kiy^t  v^ds  rhi  Mstft^Ahv  /o^atc,  or  laber  contra 
Manichcei  opiniones,  of  Alexander,  a.  philosopher  of  Lycopolis;  published,  Greek 
nnrt  Lat  by  Francis  Combejis,  (in  his  Auctarium  novissimum  Bibliothecx  Patr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  260.)  But  it  requires  a  sagacious  reader,  and  one  not  ignorant  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  the  author  was  addicted,  and  the  principles 
of  which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  argumentation.  Alexander  also  passes  over, 
or  but  slightly  touches,  many  points  very  neeeamry  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  controversy.  Of  other  writers,  inferior  to  theJie, 
and  affording  little  aid  to  the  investigator,  I  need  not  give  account — From  the 
documents  above  described,  yet  without  disregarding  those  which  incidentally 
speak  of  the  Manich»an  doctrines,  I  will  present  to  the  view  of  my  readers  a 
brief,  but  faithful  digest  of  the  Manichaean  system,  metliodically  arranged,  taking 
great  care  to  state  nothing  as  true,  which  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 

A  catalogue  of  modem  writers,  concerning  the  Manichseans,  is  given  by  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  (in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  but  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  of  them  all,  Fabricius  could  not  mention,  because  his  work  was  not 
then  published.  That  writer  is  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  a  man  of  superior  genius 
and  of  widely  extended  knowledge;  whose  History  of  Manes  and  ManicJucismj 
written  in  French,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1734  and  1739,  in  two  vol& 
4to.  This  work  will  do  honor  to  the  author's  name,  in  all  future  ages,  wherever 
letters,  genius,  learning,  and  all  good  arts  shall  be  held  in  estimation ;  for  it  ad- 
mirably elucidates  many  points  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  held  by  those  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  receded  from  the  general  church  and  formed  separate  com- 
munliicA.  And  yet,  as  in  all  human  composition,  so  in  this  work  of  diversified 
learning  and  of  vast  labor,  there  are  some  things,  which  an  impartial  man,  whose 
only  aim  is  truth,  could  wish  were  otherwise.  And  first,  in  this  history  of  Ma- 
nes and  of  Manicliaeism,  there  are  many  things  which  do  not  relate  to  the  sub- 
jeet.  For  the  very  learned  author,  who  hnd  read  much,  heard  much,  and 
treasured  up  much,  upon  every  favorable  occasion  deviates  from  his  subject,  and 
pours  forth  abundance  of  matter,  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  having  a  full  know- 
Icdpfe  of  Manes  and  his  followers.  These  frequent  and  long  digressions^  though 
all  of  them  contain  useful  matter,  often  embarrass  the  reader,  and  may  cause 
fp.  732.]  him  sometimes  to  misapprehend  the  author's  meaning.  For  when 
things  in  some  way  connected,  but  in  other  respects  wholly  unlike,  are  associ- 
ated and  commingled,  confusion  may  arise  prejudical  to  the  truth.  Still,  this 
superabundance,  as  it  has  its  utility,  we  can  the  more  easily  overlook  in  this  ex> 
traordinary  man.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  that  the  author  strains 
every  nerve  of  his  ingenuity,  to  make  nearly  all  the  heretics  of  the  early  ages, 
and  especially  the  Manichaeans,  appear  to  be  more  wise,  more  holy,  more  excel- 
lent, than  they  are  commonly  held  to  be.  In  this  matter,  as  may  be  easily 
shown,  this  excellent  man  is  first  carried  too  far  by  a  kind  of  ill-will  towards  the 
doctors  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  then,  again,  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself. 
For,  frequently,  when  too  much  evidence  presses  upon  him,  he  acknowledges, 
that  among  the  heretics  of  the  first  ages  there  were  men  delirious  and  foolish ; 
and  that  Manes  himself,  whom  he  favors  the  most,  was  a  splendid  trifier,  and 
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cither  «med  to  beguile  and  deceive  others,  or  was  himself  deceived  by  some 
Ttgary  of  ills  own  mind :  yet,  at  other  times,  he  maintains  that  the  very  persons, 
whom  he  had  before  censured,  were  real  philosophers,  and  not  weak  men ;  and 
be  not  only  defends  and  vindicates  Manes,  but  actually  honors  him,  not  merely 
inth  the  splendid  appellation  of  a  'philosopher,  but  of  a  philosopher  who  reasons 
veil.  Thus  this  erudite  man  fluctuates,  and  is  borne  in  opposite  directions, 
being  urged  on  the  one  side  by  regard  for  truth,  and  on  the  other,  by  his  partiality 
for  the  heretics,  especially  for  Manes.  And  in  order  the  more  easily  to  defend  Ma- 
nes and  the  heretics  generally,  he  either  tacitly  or  expressly  assumes  as  facts, 
tome  things  which  those  who  differ  from  him  will  not  readily  admit.  Among  these 
assumptions,  the  principal  one  is,  that  all  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 
either  from  ignorance  or  from  malice,  calumniate  the  heretics,  and  misrepresent 
their  sentiments.  This  is  easily  said ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  prove  it, 
than  they  imagine,  who  in  our  age  adopt  it  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  here- 
ties:  and  the  number  of  such  is  well  known  to  be  great.  Yet,  relying  on  this 
maxim,  this  learned  man,  whenever  he  finds  anything  in  favor  of  Mnnes  or  the 
other  heretics,  which  seems  not  to  accord  with  the  decisions  of  his  adversaries, 
confidently  embraces  it,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  questioned  at  all,  and  applies  it  to 
orerthrow  the  uniform  statements  of  many  other  witne^tses.  And  in  such  cases  [ 
MTer  discover  any  want  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  I  often  see  a  deficiency 
of  cantion  and  fairne8S.^There  is  another  of  this  learned  man's  rules,  which  is 
Teiy  dubious.  It  is,  that  whenever  any  doctrine  attributed  to  the  heretics  con- 
tains things  absurd,  silly,  futile,  or  contrary  to  common  sense,  then  we  must 
BQppose  that  doctrine  falsely  attributed  to  those  heretics.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  learned  man  himself  does  not  always  follow  this  rule;  for  he  is  some- 
times compelled,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge,  that  Mnnes  and  others  embraced 
not  a  few  opinions  wholly  at  variance  with  every  appearance  of  rationality,  the 
dreams  of  the  delirious,  rather  than  the  judgments  of  men  in  their  right  minds. 
And  yet  he  often  resorts  to  that  rule,  although  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fallacious;  and  there  are  numberless  examples  of  persons,  not  [p.  733.] 
wholly  bereft  of  reason,  yet  most  shamefully  violating  the  first  principles  of 
reason,  and  debasing  religion  with  the  most  silly  fictions. — I  will  not  mention 
other  things,  which  might  reasonably  bo  censured,  in  a  book  otherwise  most 
beautiful ;  things,  however,  which  ought  to  be  so  censured,  as  not  to  detraot 
from  the  great  merits  and  reputation  of  the  author. 

§  XL.    The  Life  and  Labors  of  Manes.    Respecting  the  life  and 

labors  of  Manes,  there  is  great  disagreement  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Oriental  writers;  and  as  this  disagreement  can  in  no  way 
be  reconciled,  and  both  seem  to  have  blended  the  true  and  the 
fulse,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  separation  at  this  late  day,  all 
that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  state  what  they  unitedly  teach^ 
and  leave  the  rest  to  be  discussed  by  the  curious.(*)  The  things 
in  which  they  all  agree,  are  substantially  as  follows:    Manes,  or 
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ManicH-EUS,  for  lie  is  called  by  both  names,  was  a  native  of 
Persia,  a  man  of  a  venerable  aspect,  of  an  exceedingly  fecund 
genius,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Magi,  and  was  master 
of  all  the  arts  and  learning,  which  the  Persians  of  those  times 
considered  as  constituting  human  wisdom.    Having  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  books  of  the  Christians,  and  perceiving  that 
the  religion  they  contained  agreed,  in  some  respects,  with  his 
philosophy,  but  disagreed  with  it  in  other  respects,  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  combining  them,  correcting  and  enlarging  the  one  by 
the  other,  and  then  of  inculcating  on  mankind  a  new  system  of 
religion,  compounded  of  the  two.    Adopting  this  plan,  he  first 
decided  that  Jesus  Christ  left  his  statement  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion imperfect;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  ventured  to  declare  him- 
self to  be  either  a  divinely  taught  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
rather  that  very  Paraclete^  or  Comforter,  whom  the  retiring 
Saviour  promised  to  his  discip)es.(')    With  what  sincerity  he  as» 
sumed  such  a  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Some  tell  us,  that 
being  by  nature  proud,  excessively  arrogant,  and  vain,  his  heat- 
ed mind  became  deranged.    Yet  his  insanity  was  not  such  as  to 
prevent  his  digesting  his  system  very  well,  and  distinctly  seeing 
[p.  734.]  how  it  could  be  assailed,  and  how  defended.    Among 
other  proofs  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  he  either  wholly  rejected,  or 
essentially  altered,  whatever  he  found  in  the  Christian  scriptures 
apparently  contrary  to  his  doctrines  and  purposes;  and  in  place 
of  the  discarded  passages,  he  substituted  others,  especially  such 
as  he  wished  to  have  considered  as  written  by  him  under  a  divine 
inspiration.(') — The  king  of  Persia,  for  some  cause  not  ascertain- 
ed, cast  him  into  prison.     Escaping  from  confinement,  and  call- 
ing to  his  aid  twelve  friends  or  Apostles,  in  imitation  of  Christ, 
he  spread  the  religion  he  had  devised,  over  a  great  part  of  Persia, 
persuading  many  to  embrace  it ;  and  he  sent  out  the  most  elo- 
quent of  his  disciples  into  the  adjacent  countries,  who  were  also 
successful.    In  the  midst  of  these  enterprises,  by  the  command  ot 
the  king  of  Persia,  he  was  seized  by  soldiers  and  put  to  death. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  278,  or  a  little  later.    As  to  the 
mode  of  his  death,  writers  are  not  agreed.    That  he  was  put  to 
death,  is  very  certain.    The  memorial  of  it,  the  Manicha^ans  an- 
nually celebrated  in  the  month  of  March,  by  a  festal  day,  which 
they  called  Bema,{*)    This  sad  fate  of  the  man  strengthened  hi* 
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ttdbercnts,  more  than  it  terrified  them.  For  such  of  them  as  had 
the  most  talent  and  eloquence,  roamed  over  Syria,  Persia^  i'^eJl^^ 
Africa,  and  almost  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  cvtrj- 
vhere  converted  many,  by  the  gravity  of  theii  deportment,  and 
by  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  religion  they  inculcated. 

(1)  The  name  of  the  man  under  consideration,  was  Mani;  for  so  the  Ori- 
tntal  writers  call  him,  according  to  Herbelot,  (Bibliotheca  Orient,  voce  Mani.) 
Nor  was  this  an  uncommon  name  among  the  Persians.  The  Greeic  writcrn  tell 
vs,  that  he  was  at  first  called  Cubricus;  and  that  he  dropped  that,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Manes.  Beausobre  (torn.  i.  p.  67.)  conjectures,  that  he  was  born  in 
thfcity  of  Carcoubt  and  thence  was  called  Carcubius^  which  became  chnnijed 
bto  Cuhricus.  There  is  nothing  certain  on  this  subject. — He  is  also  called 
VA«icH£irs.  According  to  At^usline,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  0pp.  torn.  viii.  p.  10; 
iod,  contra  Faustum,  L.  xi.x.  c.  22.  tom.  viii.  p.  2^1.)  it  was  his  disciples  who 
gare  him  this  name,  in  order  to  avoid  a  name  which  in  Greek  denotes  insanity. 
For  Manes  (j*ar»i)  in  Greek,  denotes  a  mad  or  crazy  man  And  therefore  his 
coecies  nade  his  very  name  a  reproach  to  him,  and  said :  it  was  so  ordered,  in 
^'noe  providence,  that  ho  should  receive  a  name  expressive  of  his  insanity.  To 
IMny  tkis  weapon,  of  so  little  force,  his  adherents  chose  to  name  their  master 
Umkhdtus, 

All  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  state  concerning  him,  with  only  [p.  735.] 
*  few  exceptions,  is  contained  in  the  Contest  of  Archelaus,  the  bishop  of  Cas- 
«^  with  Manes,  first  published  by  Zaccagnius. — These  writers,  however,  deny 
(hot  Manes  was  the  author  of  the  religion  which  he  taught;  and  tell  us  that 
one  Scyihianus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  who  died  in  Juden,  invented  it, 
^od  committed  it  to  writing  in  four  Books.    One  of  his  disciples,  named  Tere- 
^tntkuSf  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Budda,  after  the  death  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, went  to  Assyria,  and  lived  with  a  certain  widow  woman.     He  died  a 
violent  death:  for,  as  he  was  praying  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  an  evil  genius, 
))y  divine  direction,  precipitated  him  to  the  ground ;  which  caused  his  death.   The 
widow  woman  inherited  the  goods  and  the  books  of  the  unhappy  man ;  and, 
with  the  money,  she  purchased  a  boy  seven  years  old,  whose  name  was  Cubri* 
cus ;  and  as  he  manifested  fine  native  powers,  she  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in 
the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Persians ;  and  finally,  at  her  death,  five  years 
after,  she  made  him  heir  to  all  her  fortune,  including  the  books  left  by  Tere- 
hinthas.     Cubricus,  after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  in  order  to  effnce  all  re- 
membrance of  his  former  servile  condition,  assumed  the  name  of  Manes,  and 
devoted  himself  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Persians, 
but  especially  to  the  understanding  the  books  of  Terebinthus.     He  was  but 
twelve  years  old  at  the  lime  he  became  his  own  master.     When,  from  the 
books  of  Terebinthus,  which  he  had  always  before  him,  he  understood  the  whole 
system  of  Terebinlhus,  he  not  only  embraced  it  himself,  but  also  persuaded  three 
others  to  embrace  it,  whose  names  were  Thomas,  Adda,  and  Hermas.    When 
sixty  years  old,  he  translated  the  books  of  Terebinthus  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  adding,  however,  many  silly  and  fabulous  inventions  of  hi^  own  mind  $ 
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and  therefore  affixing  his  own  name  to  the  books,  instead  of  that  of  the  original 
autlior.     After  this,  he  sent  out  two  of  ills  disciples,  one  of  them  to  Egypt,  and 
the  other  to  Scythia.     About  the  same  time,  a  son  of  the  iting  of  Persia  beccimtj 
dangerously  sick  :  and  Manes^  who  had  learned  the  medical  art,  went  to  the  king, 
and  promised  to  restore  the  child  to  health.    But  he  could  not  conquer  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  child  died.     The  king  therefore  ordered  the  physician  to  be  load- 
ed with  ciiains,  and  to  be  cast  into  prison.     While  he  was  a  pri>oner.  Manes 
became  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  he  had  before  no  know. 
ledge.    For  his  (two)  disciples  returning  from  their  travels,  told  their  master, 
that  none  resisted  their  teaching  and  exhortations  so  strenuously  as  the  chris- 
tians.    Anxious,  therefore,  to  acquaint  himself  with  this  subject,  he  directed  his 
friends  to  procure  for  him  the  books  of  the  christians.    Having  read  them,  and 
learning  that  Christ  promised  his  followers  to  send  them  the  Paraclete,  he  pro>- 
claimed  himself  to  be  that  Paraclete ;  and  he  transferred  into  his  own  system, 
a  portion  of  the  christian  religion,  in  an  adulterated  state.    Then  followed  a 
new  mission  of  his  disciples  fnto  different  countries,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
[p.  736.]  making  proselytes.    The  king  of  Persia,  on  learning  this  new  crime  of 
ManeSy  purposed  to  kill  him.    But,  by  bribing  his  keepers,  he  escaped  from 
prison,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  certain  fortress  called  Arabian,    Soon  after, 
leaving  this  retreat,  and  taking  with  him  his  twelve  Apostles  or  associates,  he 
travelled  over  a  part  of  Persia;  and,  among  other  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  his  sect,  he  held  a  public  religious  discussion  with  Archelaus,  the  prelate  of 
Cascara.    At  last,  the  soldiers,  whom  the  king  commanded  to  pursue  him,  con- 
fined him  in  the  fortress  of  Arabion :  and  the  king  ordered  the  unhappy  man 
to  be  flayed,  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  and  hung  up  before  the  city  gate,  and  his 
body  to  be  cast  out  and  be  food  for  the  birds. — This  story,  Beausobre  has  illus- 
trated in  a  long,  copious,  and  very  erudite  Dissertation,  introductory  to  his 
volume.    But  his  chief  aim  is,  to  persuade  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  nar- 
rative is  a  vile  fable.     And  yet  he  adduces  and  inserts  many  things,  which  serve 
rather  to  protract  and  extend  the  discussion,  than  to  confirm  it;  and  which 
might  be  omitted,  without  any  detriment  to  the  cause  espoused  by  the  learned 
man. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  facts  concerning  this  wonderful  man,  as  stated  by 
the  Oriental  writers,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian  ;  which  facts  have  been  col- 
lected from  various  authors,  by  the  well-informed  Oriental  scholars,  Barthol. 
Herbelot  (Bibliothcque  Orientale,  voce  Mani,  p.  548.)  Thomas  Hyde,  (His- 
toria  Relig.  veter.  Persar.  c.  21.  p.  280.)  Euseb.  RenaucUUy  (Uistoria  Patri- 
arch. Alexandrinor.  p.  42.)  Edw.  Pocockj  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  149, 
&,c.)  and  a  few  others.  These  facts  have  been  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and  amplified  with  various  observations,  some  more  and  some  less  necessary, 
by  Ja.  BeauscbrCy  (Histoire  de  Manich.  tome  i.  p.  155,  &c.)  They  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  facts  stated  by  the  Greeks:  and  hence  the  question  ari-^es: 
Which  statement  is  most  worthy  of  credit?  Renaudol  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex- 
andr.  p.  48.)  thinks  the  Greeks  are  the  best  authority :  nor  will  this  opinion 
meet  strong  opposition,  from  one  who  reflects,  that  the  Greek  authors  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  Oriental ;  and  that  the  latter^  almost  universiilly,  are  not 
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distinguished  for  either  accuracy,  or  method,  or  for  their  selection  of  facts,  and 
moreover,  Hint  they  delight  in  fabU*s  aud  marvellous  stories.  And  yet  BeaU' 
9obre  (p.  156.)  deems  the  Oriental  writers  preferable  to  the  Greeks ;  firsts  be- 
cause tho  events  occurred  in  their  country ;  and  secondly^  because  the  facts 
which  they  state,  are  more  according  to  nature  {plus  nalurelle),  than  those  stated 
by  the  Greeks.  But  I  doubt  whether  there  is  so  much  strength  in  these  two 
reasons,  as  the  learned  man  supposed.  For  wq  know  very  well,  that  the  Ori* 
entail  recount  very  many  occurrences  in  their  country,  which  are  exceedingly 
dubious  end  uncertain ;  as  I  could  show  by  examples  that  are  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, if  it  were  necessary,  and  if  this  were  a  proper  place.  And,  to  say 
Dotbing  of  the  superstition  and  habilunl  credulity  of  all  the  Oriental  histo- 
rians, it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  the  PersianSjUud  not  like-  [p.  737.] 
wise  Uie  Syrians  and  Arabians,  who  in  this  case  can  be  said  to  relate  occurrences 
in  their  own  country. — Whether  the  things  stated  by  the  Greek;*,  or  those  stated 
by  tlie  Orientals,  are  in  themselves  the  most  probable,  is  a  difficult  question  to 
determine  ;  because  the  judgments  of  men,  respecting  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability,  differ  wonderfully.  But  I  will  not  assume  the  functions  of  an 
irbiter  in  this  controversy.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  warn  those  who  would 
Assume  those  functions,  that  they  should,  in  the  very  outset,  determine  which 
Bsrrative  of  the  Orientals  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  For,  while 
the  Greeks  agree  with  each  other  very  well,  except  only  in  some  minute  points, 
and  perhaps  all  derived  their  information  from  one  source;  the  Orientals  differ  ex- 
ceedingly from  each  other,  or  do  not  all  give  the  same  account  of  the  life,  la- 
bors and  death  of  Manes.  This  disagreement, — to  speak  plainly, — the  learned 
Beaustdn-e  dissembles,  and  gives  a  history  of  Manes  from  the  Oriental  writers, 
in  a  manner  that  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe,  that  all  those  writers  ac- 
corded with  each  other,  just  as  the  Greeks  do ;  and  yet  his  history  of  Manes, 
which  he  calls  that  of  the  Orientals,  and  sets  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  tissue  of  various  extracts  taken  from  different  writers.  He  states,  for  in- 
stancet  that  Maries  was  a  presbyter  among  tho  Christians,  before  he  formed  his 
new  religion ;  and  he  makes  the  statement,  just  as  if  all  the  Oriental  writers 
testified  to  the  fact  The  thing  stated  is  not  incredible :  and  yet  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  no  Oriental  says  it,  except  Ahulpharaius  only ;  who  is  indeed  a  re- 
spectable author,  but  a  recent  one,  and  far  removed  from  the  age  of  Manes,  for 
he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Syrian,  and  not  a  Per- 
sian ;  and  lastly,  ho  was  not  exempt  from  all  mistakes. — But  let  us  hear  what 
the  Orientals  can  tell  us  about  Manes, 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  them  agree  that  Manes,  or  rather  ManU  (for  that 
was  his  true  name,)  was  a  Magian  by  birth ;  and  that  he  excelled  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  then  held  in  estimation  among  the  Magi.  In  particular, 
they  tell  us  that  he  was  very  skilful  in  Music,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Medi. 
cine,  Geography,  and  finally  in  Painting;  and  the  Persian  Condemtr  tells  us, 
that  he  ornamented  his  Gospel  with  admirable  devices  and  imagery.  All  this  is 
quite  probable,  nay,  may  be  accounted  nearly  certain ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
uberant  genius,  well  fitted  to  acquire  and  to  practise  tho  arts  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  genius  and  imagination  predominate.    Tho  Greeks  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
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preaslyHittribute  to  him  all  these  ncquisitions;  yet  they  admit,  in  the  general, 
that  he  was  a  very  learned  man ;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  in  this  matter  con- 
tradict the  Orientals.     I  can  the  most  readily  believe,  what  is  reported  of  his 
ornamenting  his   Ertuvg,  or   Gospel,  with   beautiful   imagery.    For  all   the 
Gnostic  systems  of  religion  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  delineated,  or 
[p.  738.]  represented  by  drawings  and  colors  in  a  picture ;  nay,  they  can  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  paintings,  than  from  language  and  written  books ;  and  no 
one  of  them  can  be  more  easily  delineated  by  the  pencil,  than  the  Manichaean; 
which  consist  almost  wholly  of  fables  or  fictitious  histories.    And  hence  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  (as  appears  from  the  example  of  the  Ophites^  in  Origen  against 
Celsus.)  were  accustomed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people  such 
pictorial  systems  of  religion ;  that  is,  pictures,  in  which  the  principal  topics  of 
their  religion  were  presented  to  the  eye  in  diagrams,  figures,  and  images.  But 
what  we  are  told  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  Manes  in  the  above-named  arts  must 
be  understood  and  estimated,  not  according  to  our  standard  of  excellence,  but 
according  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  that  age.  Beausohre  seems  not  to  have  duly 
considered  this;  for  he  declares  the  man  to  have  been,  in  general,  an  excellent 
Mathematician,  Natural  Philosopher,  and  Geographer.    He  might  appear  so  to 
the  Persians,  but  he  was  a  small  man,  if  compared  with  our  Matliematicians, 
Philosophers,  and  Naturalists;  nay,  he  was  a  rustic,  and  scarcely  imbued  with 
the  rudiments  of  Mathematics,  Geography,  and  Physical  Science ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  embraced  not  a  few  errors,  which  even  tyros  among  as  can  see 
through. 

After  embracing  the  Christian  religion.  Manes  was  made  a  priest,  or  presby- 
ter, in  the  city  Ehwaziy  or  in  the  province  Ahvas,  as  Herhelot  renders  it  In  this 
situation  he  explained  books,  and  disputed  with  Jews^  with  the  Magi,  and  with 
Pagans.  Thus  much,  and  no  more,  is  transmitted  by  a  single  writer,  Gregory 
Abulpharaius,  (in  his  Historia  Dynastarum,  p.  82.)  But  the  learned  Beausohre, 
who  is  studious  of  honoring  Manes  all  he  can,  not  only  relates  the  matter,  as  if 
it  were  supported  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  Orientiil  writers,  but  he 
adds  to  it  several  things  supported  by  no  authority.  For  he  tells  us, — I.  That 
Manes  was  learned  in  the  scriptures;  (Sarant  dans  la  Ecriture.) — I  J.  That  ho 
was  very  zealous  in  supporting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Christianity.  (II 
avoit  un  grand  zele  pour  la  foi) — III.  That  these  qualifications  induced  the 
Christians  to  raise  him  to  a  presbytership,  while  hut  a  youth,  and  in  a  city  of  the 
first  rank,  {une  ville  tres  considerable.) — IV.  That  in  this  station,  he  exhibited 
great  proofs  of  zeal  and  virtue. — V.  But  that,  at  length,  he  apostatized  from 
Christianity;  and,  for  this  instance  of  bad  faith,  he  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  Christians. — I  wonder  how  so  great  a  man,  one  so  acute  and  dis- 
criminating, one  who  severely  censures  and  rebukes  even  the  slight  errors  of 
great  men,  could  boldly  utter  all  this,  when  it  has  no  authority  whatever,  but  is 
drawn  wholly  from  his  own  fancy.  Surely !  if  another  person  had  dared  to  do 
Buch  a  thing,  this  great  man  would  have  castigated  him  severely. 

Manes, — it  is  uncertain  on  what  occasion,  or  for  what  cause,  went  to  the 
court  of  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  called  Shabottr  by  the  Persians.  And  he  so 
insinuated  himself  into  the  king^s  confidence,  that  he  even  drew  him  over  to  the 
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religion  he  had  devised.  Embolduned  by  (his  success,  he  gathered  [p.  739.] 
around  him  a  number  of  disciples,  and  assiiiled  publicly  the  ancient  Persian  re- 
ligion, founded  by  Zoroaster.  Sapor,  either  offended  tit  this,  or  being  prompted 
by  tJie  Magi  and  the  priests,  determineii  to  put  him  to  death.  Manes,  being  iii- 
fonned  of  the  design,  fled  into  Turkestan.  There  he  drew  many  to  his  party; 
and,  among  other  things,  (as  Tho.s  Hyde  states  from  one  Ruslem.)  pointed  two 
Persian  temples.  Afterw.-irds,  finding  n  certain  cnve  in  which  there  was  a  foun- 
tain, he  concealed  himself  in  it  during  a  ycjir;  having  previously  assured  his 
disciples,  that  he  should  appear  in  a  certain  pl.icc  after  a  year,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  Khoald  oscend  to  heaveu.  In  that  cave  he  composed  his  book, 
called  by  the  Orientals  Azeng,  or  Arzenk,  i.  e.  a  Gospel;  and  ornamented  it  with 
▼ery  be.iutiful  pictures.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  coming  forth  from  the  cave,  he 
flowed  the  book  to  his  followers,  as  one  which  he  received  in  heaven,  and 
brought  thence  with  him.  These  things  are  stated  by  a  single  Persian  historian, 
Condemir;  others  know  nothing  of  them.  They  are  not  incongruous  witii  the 
genius  of  the  man,  but  whether  true  or  ftilse,  who  can  tell  ?  In  the  me^nitimc, 
Sapor,  th«  king  of  Persia,  died,  and  was  succeeiled  by  his  son  Hormisdas.  On 
learning  this.  Manes  returned  from  Turkestan  to  Persia,  and  presented  to  the 
new  king  his  book,  which  he  called  divine  and  heavenly.  Horrnibdas,  or  //</r- 
nous.  not  only  received  him  kindly,  but  also  cmbniced  the  religion  contained  in 
his  bonk,  and  ordered  a  tower  to  be  built  for  him,  called  Dascarrah,  in  wiiich  he 
i&ight  be  safe  from  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  who  were  very  nunierous.  See 
IkrbeloCs  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  (voce  iJascarrah,  p.  288.  No  authority  is 
given.)  ThiM  is  the  tower,  .is  Beausobre  conjectures,  which  iho  Greeks  call 
ArahioTi.  Those  who  may  think  this  kindness  of  the  king  to  Manes  Mtigular 
and  strange,  should  consider  that  Hormisdas,  previously,  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
lather,  h:ul  favored  Manes  and  his  opinions.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that,  on 
merely  hearing  Manes  speak,  and  seeing  his  book,  he  embraced  his  opinions. 
And  here  a  conjecture  arises,  which,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  prob-ible 
it  appears.  I  suspect,  that  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  of  the  king's  son's  being 
consigned  to  the  medical  treatment  of  Manes,  and  dying  in  his  hands,  w:is  an 
Oriental  allegory,  and  was  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks.  Sapor  coiinnitled  his 
son  to  the  tuition  of  Manes,  to  be  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  his  wisdom; 
but  Manes  seduced  the  prince  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  initiated 
him  in  his  new  religion.  Tiiis  transaction,  the  Oiientals,  who  delight  in  meta- 
phors and  allegories,  wrapped  up  in  simililude-*,  by  comparing  the  ignorance  of 
the  prince  with  a  disease,  his  instruction  with  the  cure  of  the  disease,  ai^d  his 
defection  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  with  death ;  but  the  Greeks,  [p.  740.] 
little  accustomed  to  this  species  of  diseourse,  supposed  the  things  described  to 
be  real  facts. — This  prosperity  of  Manes  was  short.  Hunnisdas  died  at  tiie  end 
of  two  years;  and  his  son  Varanes  I.  whom  the  Persians  call  Behram,ov  Baha- 
ram,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  indeed,  treated  Manes  \\'\\\\  kindness;  but 
soon  his  feelings  were  changed,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  He,  there- 
fore, allured  Manes  from  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  concealed,  under  pretence 
of  holding  a  discussion  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Magi,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  a  corrupter  of  religion.     Some  tell  us  he  was  cleaved  asunder; 
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others,  that  he  was  crucified ;  and  others,  agreeing  with  the  Greeks,  that  he  was 
flayed.  All,  both  Greeks  and  Oriental^i,  agree  that  he  was  executed. — Thia 
short  story,  Beausobre  has  not  only  loaded  with  a  mass  of  various  observations, 
learned,  indeed,  but  often  having  little  connexion  with  the  subject^  but  has  also 
sometimes  augmented,  with  conjectures  wholly  unsupported  by  any  testimony. 
(2.) Manes  differed  essentially  from  the  otlier  heretics.  For  they  all  professed  to 
teach  the  religion  which  was  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ  publicly,  or  among  Im  se- 
lect friends ;  and  they  proved  their  doctrines  by  citations  from  the  writings  of  his 
Apostles.  But  far  otherwise  Manes;  as  is  put  beyond  doubt,  by  what  he  taught 
respecting  himself.  He  acknowledged,  that  his  religious  system  could  not  be 
proved,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  books  left  us  by  the  Apostles :  and  he  pro- 
duced a  new  book,  which,  he  said,  was  divinely  dictated  to  him  :  and  lastly,  he 
maintained,  that  Christ  set  forth  only  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  salvation;  and 
left  a  part  to  be  explained  by  the  Paraclete^  whom  he  promised  to  his  followers. 
And  ho  claimed  to  be  himself  that  Paraclete,  or  that  herald  and  expounder  of 
divine  truth,  promised  by  Christ.  How  Manes  and  his  disciples  wished  to  have 
these  subjects  understood,  must  be  explained  accurately,  and  at  some  length; 
because  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  are  sometimes  not  uniform  in  their 
statements,  and  sometimes  disagree  with  each  other,  respeeting  the  character  as- 
sumed by  Manes.  Nor  has  Beausobre  brought  forward  all  that  is  worth  consider- 
ing,although  he  says  many  things  very  learnedly,nnd  demonstrates  admirably  the 
errors  committed  on  this  subject.  (See  his  Histoire  de  Manieh^e,  tome  I.  p.  252.) 
Eusehius  (in  his  Historia  Ecclcs.  L.  vii.  c.  31,  p.  283.)  says :  Manes  exhibUed  him- 
self as  Christ,  or  took  the  form  of  Christ  {^piwir  uwTdv/uc^^ofiyd-ii  i-ntfaro.)  And 
mniiy  repeat  the  same  after  liini.  The  Orientals  are  more  cautious,  if //er6e/o/  (Bibl. 
Orient,  p.  549.)  correctly  expounds  their  meaning ;  namely,  that  he  declared  himself 
another  or  second  Christ  or  Messiah  (un  second  Messie.) — All  these  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly mistjxken.  Nor  have  they  any  ground  for  their  accusation,  except  in 
the  number  of  associates  whom  Manes  chose:  for  he  took  the  snme  number  of 
companions  and  friends  as  Christ  took  for  his  Apo.stles.  The  fallncy  of  such  an 
[p.  741.]  argument  need  not  be  pointcfl  out  What  the  preceding  writers  expressly 
dadiire,  Augustine  on\y  ventured  to  sus^ec/,  (contra  Epistolam  Manich.c.  8.  Opp. 
torn.  viii.  p.  112;)  Quid  ergo  aliiid  suspicer,  nescio,  nisi  quia  iste  Manichaeus,  qui 
per  Christi  nomen  ad  imperitorum  animos  aditum  qna;rit,  pro  Christo  ipso  se  coli 
voluit?  But  he  supports  this  conjecture  by  a  very  weak  argument,  not  worth 
repenting  and  coiifuling. — Many  others  have  told  us,  that  Manes  claimed  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit.  All  these  have  a  good  excuse  for  making  the  mistake ;  and 
although  in  error,  they  do  not  deserve  severe  censure.  For  Manes  did  call  him- 
self the  Paraclete;  and  all  his  disciples  denominated  him  either  simply  the  Para- 
rleti,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete:  nay,  as  Augustine  repeatedly  charges 
upon  them,  (in  hi^  work  contra  Faustuni  Manich.)  they  were  accuytomed  to 
swear  by  this  Paraclete.  Now,  when  christians  heard  them  tike  such  oaths,  with- 
out anytliing  explanatory,  and  recollected  that,  in  the  scriptures,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Paraclete,  and  that  no  sane  man  swears  by  any  other  than  God  or 
some  essence  cognate  wilh  God;— who  can  wonder  that  they  supposed  the 
founder  of  tliis  Manichsean  sect  arrogantly  claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  i?  And 
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thoae  ancient  doctore,  who  either  snid  roundly,  th&t  Manes  claimed  to  be  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  else  confessed,  (as  Augustine  does,  in  his  work  contra  Epistn- 
UuD  Manichtei,  e.  17,  and  contra  Faustum,  Lib.  xiii.  and  elsewhere,)  that  they 
did  not  Arnotr,wbAt  the  Manichaeans  meant  by  applying  this  appellation  to  their 
ouster,  whether  they  wished  to  indicate  that  Manes  was  himself  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  him  ? — these  writers,  I  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, committed  no  censurable  offence.  For,  what  rule  of  duty  does  he  violate, 
who  uses  the  very  terms  of  a  sect  in  stating  their  opinions,  or  who  tells  us,  he 
does  not  know  what  meaning  they  affixed  to  their  terms?  They  offend  but 
■lightly,  who  explain  the  appellation  which  Manes  assumed,  and  either  conjec- 
Coie  or  report  that  the  Manichaeans  supposed  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Manes  to  be 
combined  in  one  person.  And  the  fault  of  this  misrepresentation  is  chiefly 
chargeable  on  Manes  and  his  followers,  who,  by  obscure  and  ambiguous  lan- 
gnage,  cause  their  meaning  to  be  misunderstood.  I  see  learned  men  of  onr  day 
who  endeavor  to  treat  the  history  of  christians  more  wisely  than  our  fathers  did, 
and  become  wonderfully  copious,  eloquent,  and  energetic,  in  exaggerating  and 
eifttigaiing  the  errors,  by  which  the  ancient  christian  authors  have  marred  their 
accounts  of  sects  and  heresies:  but  while  they  show  themselves  equitable 
towards  heretics* — which  is  commendable, — they  not  unfrequently  become  un- 
just to  the  contenders  against  them,  not  reflecting  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part,  of  tiie  faults  which  deform  the  history  of  the  early  sects,  originat- 
ed from  the  obscurity,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  foreign  and  unusual  phraseology 
of  the  heretics  tliemselves. — But  let  us  pass  on,  and  see  what  Manes  [p.  742.] 
would  have  tliose  think  of  him,  whom  he  instructed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  Persian  did  not  vvibh  to  be 
accounted  Christ  himself,  but  an  Aposile  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Lord.  For  he 
commences  that  celebrated  EpisloLa  Fundamenli,  against  which  Augustine  wrote 
a  Book,  with  these  words:  Manichffius  Apostolus  Jesu  Christi  providenti^  Dei 
Patris.  H»c  sunt  salubria  verba  de  perenni  et  vivo  fonte.  (See  Augustine,  con- 
tra Epiatolam  Manich.  c.  5.  Opp.  tom.  viii.  p.  Ill,  and  de  Actis  cum  Felice  Ma- 
nichseo,  L.  I.  p.  334,  335.)  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  (contra 
Epist.  Manich.  c.  6.  p.  112,  and  contra  Fnustum,  L.  xiii.  c.  4.  p.  181.)  that  Manes 
assumed  the  same  title,  in  all  his  E]pistles. — But,  as  we  bhall  soon  see,  Manes 
did  not  wish  this  title  to  be  understood  in  its  common  and  ordinary  sense,  when 
applied  to  himself,  but  in  a  sense  much  higher.  For  he  placed  himself  far  abovo 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed,  that  much  greater  wisdom  was 
divinely  imparted  to  him  than  to  them.  When,  therefore,  he  styles  himself  an 
Aposile,  he  intended  thereby  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  fur  superior  to 
all  the  first  Apostles,  one  whom  Christ  had  sent  to  mankind,  partly,  to  perfect 
bis  religion,  and  partly  to  free  it  from  stains  and  corruptions. 

In  the  next  place,  it  i^^  cerUiin  that  Manes  did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  the 
Holy  Spirit  persimally ;  or  to  have  his  followers  believe,  that  the  entire  Holy 
Spirit  had  descended  into  him,  joined  his  person  to  him,  and  spoke  and  gave 
forth  laws  personally  through  him.  They  who  attribute  such  insanity  to  Manes 
may  be  confuted  by  many  proofs,  and  especially  by  the  Manichaean  doctrine 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.    Passing  by  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
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adduced  by  Beausnltre^  we  will  dcnr»onstrate,  solely  from  the  EpMola  Fandnmenti 
of  ManeSf  tl>nt  he  dis  ingulsliud  Uetween  the  Holy  Spirit  and  himself.  For  thus 
he  spc-iks  in  th.-it  Epistle,  (npiid  Avgvstitinm  de  Aclis  com  Felice  Manich.  L.  1. 
c.  IG.  p.  341.)  Pax  Dei  invisihitis  et  veritntiiii  notiti:i  fu't  cum  fr.-itribiiM  siiis  et 
caris>imi-,qiu  niaiid.itis  coeleslibua  credunt  pariter  .nc  desemunt:  sed  el  dextera 
ludiinis  tiieatur  et  eripiat  vos  nb  omni  incurhione  nuilig^na  et  a  hiqiieo  muxdi: 
pietUH  vero  Spiritus  Sancli  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat,  ut  ipsis  oculis  videa- 
tis  animas  vestnis.  Hero  Manes  prays  for, ^rs/,  the  peace  of  the  8uprein^  Deity, 
or  the  Father^  and,  secondly^  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  JMm.  Because,  by 
the  dexLera  luminis^  he  means  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  For,  according  to  th« 
Blaiiichiean  system,  the  light  is  God  himself,  the  source  of  all  lig^lit:  whence,  in 
Orientiil  phraseology,  dexiera  Ivminis  is  Ma/,  by  which  the  Vght^  i.  e.  God,a8-ists 
men,  and  manifests  to  them  his  kindness,  his  love,  and  his  power ;  or  that  per- 
son who  is  nearest  to  God,  and  is  the  minister  of  his  divine  pleasure  and  gDvem- 
[p.  743.]  ment  Lastly,  he  prays  for  the  illumination  of  the  Hidy  Spiri/,  For 
He  it  is,  who  must  dispel  the  mental  darkness,  so  that  the  brethren  might  see 
their  souls  with  their  own  eyes;  that  is,  that  they  might  understand  that  in  them 
was  a  soul,  the  offspring  of  eternal  light,  or  of  God  ;  and  that  ihey  might  learn 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  darkness,  or  from  the  body  and  the  8en.ses.  Who  does 
not  readily  see,  on  reading  this  passage,  that  Manes  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  an  essence  cognate  wilh  God,  and  wholly  different  from  himself?  For  he 
joins  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  with  the  Father ;  and  supposes 
his  internal  illumination  to  be  necessary  for  men,  to  enable  them  to  discover  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  his  doctrines.  A  man  could  not  so  speak,  who  thought 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  latent  in  himself,  or  that  he  was  himself  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Although  ilanes  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet 
he  declared  himself  to  be  that  Paraclete  whom  the  blessed  Saviour,  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  promised  to  his  disciples.  John  xiv.  16  and  xvi.  7,  d:c.  This  is 
appnrently  inconsistent  with  the  previous  statements.  For  how  could  a  man, 
who  dared  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  an  Apostle  of  Christ. — how  could  he 
claim  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ?  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  these 
pretentions  are  easily  reconeilable.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  I  once  doubted  whe- 
ther it  were  true,  that  all  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  really  stated  that  Manes 
required  men  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Paraclete.  Because,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Epistles,  he  called  himself  only  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  the 
Paraclete  I  suspected  that  IManes  probably  thought  more  modestly  of  himself, 
and  that  the  whole  story  of  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  person  of  Manes, 
was,  perhaps,  got  up  by  his  disciples,  who  were  eager  to  exalt  their  m:ister,  and 
to  find  evidence  of  his  high  dignity  in  the  holy  scriptures.  For  I  siiid  to  myself, 
if  Manes  wished  to  be  considered  the  Paraclete,  why  did  he  not  assume  that  ti.lo 
in  his  Epistles?  Why  did  he  style  himself  only  an  Apostle?  Avguslinc  indeed 
(in  his  Liber  contra  Epist.  Maniehtei,  c.  6.  p.  112.)  would  convince  us,  that  the 
astute  and  crafty  man  aimed  ticitly  to  insinuate,  even  by  the  title  Apostle  of 
Christy  that  he  was  the  Paraclete:  Quid  hoc  esse  caussa)  arbilraniur,  (viz.  that 
he  called  himself  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  Paraclete,)  uWi  quia  ilia 
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lopcrbin,  mater  omnium  lisriticorum.iinpulU  liomineni,  ut  non  missum  se  a 
Panicleio  vellet  videri,  sed  iUi  susceptuin,  ut  ipf<e  Paraelftus  diciM-e!ur.  Tliis  in- 
deed is  not  offering  proof,  but  is  indulging  conjecture.  Yet  the  s:imo  Angus' 
tine,  in  unotiier  uinnner,  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind  on  this  subject.  For 
he  dearly  testifies,  that  Manes  did  refer  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  to  him-elf. 
He  !»:iys,  (ubi  supra  c.  7.  p.  112.)  Mnnichseus  vester,  sive  missum,  sive  suscep- 
tuni  a  Paraeleto  »>e  affirmnt.  And  a  little  niter,  (e.8.)  still  more  clearly  :  Spiritus 
KiRctuH  nomiii.'itns  non  est,  qui  m:ixime  debuit  ab  eo  nominnri,  qui  nobis  Apos- 
tolatuni  suum  Parackli  frotnisaiane  commendat,  ut  evangelicaiiuctoiitate  impe- 
ritos  preuiar.  These  words  merit  careful  attention.  For  it  appears  [p.  744] 
from  tlieni,^rs/,That  Manes  did  not  call  himself  ihe  Holy  Spirit :  yet,  secondly^ 
Tlirit  he  commended  his  Apostleship,  by  »pi)lying  to  it  tlte  promise  of  ihe  Para- 
clete ;  i.  e.  he  would  have  the  language  of  Christ  concerning  the  Paraclete,  to 
rrfer  to  him.  From  these  declarations,  I  think  it  mnnifest,  that  the  man  distin- 
gaiMhed  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Paraclefe.  For  one  who  rejects  the  title  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  calls  himself  the  Paraclete,  undoubtedly  shows  that  ho  con- 
siders Ihe  Holy  Spirit  to  be  different  from  the  Paraclete.  This  observation  sheds 
great  light  on  the  subject ;  and  it  reveals  the  source  of  the  error  on  this  subject 
of  tlie  ancients.  By  the  appellation  Paraclete  in  the  language  of  Christ,  Mom^s 
Bupposed,  was  indicated,  not  the  Holy  Spirit  personally,  but  a  man  whom  Christ 
would  send,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  expresses  it ;  to  whom  the  Holy 
8|Mrit  (who5«e  residence,  be  supposed,  was  in  the  air,)  would  communicate 
greater  wisdom  and  illumination  than  to  the  first  Apostles  of  Christ;  whereby 
this  man  would  be  able  to  fill  the  blanks  left  by  Christ  in  the  science  of  salva- 
tion, and  expunge  the  errors  introduced  by  men.  Perhaps,  he  confirmed  this 
exposition  by  the  language  in  John  xvi.  16.  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but 
ichatsoeter  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak.  These  words,  considered  by  them- 
selves, seem  more  applicable  to  a  man  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  to  a 
iitine  being  or  person.  And  previously  to  him,  Muntanus,  who  also  called  him- 
self the  Paraclete,  and  was  so  called  by  his  followers,  seems  to  have  explained 
the  term  Paraclete  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain th.it  Mohammed,  who,  as  before  stated,  in  many  points  greatly  resembled 
Afonw,  claimed  nearly  the  same  authority  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  wished 
to  be  accounted  the  Paraclete.  And  hence  Condcmir,  the  Persian  historian,  ac- 
cording to  Herhelot,  (Bibliothcque  Orientale  p.  549,)  understanding  the  fact,  was 
indignant  that  Mayies  should  apply  to  himself  Christ's  language  respecting  the 
Paraclete,  which,  in  his  judgment,  related  to  Mohammed.  The  disciples  of  iVfn- 
nes,  to  manifest  this  opinion  of  their  master  concerning  the  Paraclete,  although 
tliey  commonly  call  him  simply  the  Paraclete,  yet  often  add  the  words  Holy 
Spirit,nt\d  call  Manes  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Paraclete.  This  we  learn  from  Angus' 
tine,  in  his  Disputatio  cum  Felice  Manichroo,  and  in  other  places.  The  reason 
they  assign  for  this  double  apptllation,  Augustine^  (who  is  not  always  a  favor- 
able expoNitor  for  them,)  has  stated  in  his  Book  contra  Epistolam  Maniehaei, 
(e.  8.  p.  1 12.) :  Quod  quum  a  vobis  quaeritur?  (i.  e.  when  you  are  asked.  Why 
did  Manes  not  call  himself  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ?) 
respondetis,  utique  Manichseo  Apostolo  nominate,  Spiritum  sanctum  Paracletum 
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nominari,  quia  in  ipso  venire  dignatus  est.  From  this  langunge  it  is  tnnnifesti 
first:  That  the  Manichaeans,  in  order  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  ParO' 
clete,  with  wliich  they  honored  tiieir  master,  called  him  n]>o  Ihe  Holy  Spiril  the 
Paraclete.  And  secondly:  That  they  maintained,  that  this  tide  had  the  same 
[p.  745.]  force  and  meaning,  with  the  title  of  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christy  which  ho 
placed  at  the  head  of  hii^  Epistles.  And  hence,  thirdly :  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Manes  and  his  disciples,  the  Paraclete  is  a  man  sent  by  Christ,  in  whom 
pre-eminently  the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  his  power  and  wisdom  ;  or,  in  their  own 
phraseology,  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  (venit)  comes  to  men. — The  Manichsean 
presbyter  Felix,  in  his  Discussion  with  Augustine,  seems  to  modify  or  chamge 
this  idea.  For,  although  he  calls  his  master  the  Holy  Spirit  die  ParacletCy  yet  he 
gives  the  same  appellation  to  the  Holy  Spiril  itself;  and  he  affirms,  (p.  338.) 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Paraclete,  among  other  things,  came  also  in  St.  PauL 
But  this  man,  whom  Augustine  (Retractat.  L.  II.  c.  8.)  pronounces  ineruditum 
liberalibus  lUteris, — was  timid ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that  partly  from  fear  of  Au- 
gustine, whose  authority  ho  well  knew,  and  partly  from  the  terror  of  the  impe- 
rial laws  against  the  Manichsenns,  he  did  not  bring  out  the  whole  system  of  his 
sect,  but  at  times  concealed  some  things,  which  would  be  [^^rticularly  offensive  to 
christinns;  and  sometimes  explained  certain  points  differently  from  the  common 
explanation  of  Manichscans,  to  make  them  appear  less  offensive.  Thus  he  address- 
es his  adversary,  Augustine,  (L.  I.  c.  12.  p.  339.)  :  Non  tantum  ego  possum  con- 
tra tuam  virlutem,  quia  mira  virtus  est  gradus  epiiicopalis :  (This  language 
strikingly  shows  what  power  the  christian  bishops  of  that  age  possessed:) 
deinde  contra  leges  Imperatorum,  et  superius  petivi  compendive,  ut  doceas  me, 
quid  sit  Veritas.  This  uneducnted  man  expresses  himself  rudely,  and  violates 
the  rules  of  grammar;  but  his  meaning  is  sufTifiently  clear.  When  Augustine 
asked  him  to  explain  a  passage  in  a  certain  book,  which  he  called  Thesimrus 
Manetis,  he  replied,  (L.  II.  c.  19.  p.  343.) :  Hanc  tibi  ego  non  possum  interpre- 
tiiri  scripturani  et  exponere  quod  ibi  non  est :  ipsa  sibi  interpris  est :  ego  non  pos- 
sum dicere,  ne  forte  incnrram  in  peccatum.  This  fear  mars  the  whole  discussion 
of  Felix,  and  frequently  leads  him  to  modify  the  Manichaian  opinions  to  meet 
the  views  of  his  adversaries.  And  therefore  he  can  [not]  always  be  regarded 
as  an  unbiased  and  safe  witness. — The  christian  doctors,  by  the  Paraclete  men- 
tioned by  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  understood  the  Holy  Spirit  the  third 
Person  of  the  Deity;  and  indeed  correctly:  but  they  did  not  perceive  that  Pla- 
nes gave  another  meaning  to  the  term,  and  distinguished  the  Paraclcle. — i.  c.  a 
man  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  as  his  instrument, — from  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self, who  taught  by  that  man.  And  hence,  when  they  learned  that  Manes  called 
himself  the  Paraclete,  and  was  so  called  by  his  disciples,  they  easily  fell  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  Manes  assumed  to  be  personally  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  would  be  thought  to  be  a  man  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  anointed  with  him- 
self. Says  Eiisehiits,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  31.)  Toti  /wir  rdv  Tot^ajiAiiTtt,  »ht 
avrd  TO  iTfiZfA-x.  iytcf,  dordc  i:turdv  d¥a».>ipvTra'V.  Paracletum  SC,  ipsumque  Spi- 
ritum  siinetum  esse  praedicabat 

The  office  of  the  Paraclete  whom  Christ  promised,  and  consequently  his  own 
[p.  746.]  ofKce,  according  to  his  scheme,  consisted  principally  in  two  things; 
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firsts  in  restoring  the  religion  of  Christ  to  its  original  purity,  or  purging  it  from  tho 
corruptions  brought  into  it  by  the  base  frauds  or  the  ignorance  uf  men ;  and 
secondly,  in  completing  and  perfecting  the  same  religion,  which,  he  mainUiined, 
Christ  had  left  imperfect,  or  incomplete  in  its  parts.  For,  as  it  was  the  design 
of  Manes  to  combine  the  chri^-^tian  religion  with  the  ancient  Magian  or  Persian 
religion,  which  he  imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
obstacles  to  his  purpose,  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should,  like 
Moliammed,  consider  the  sacred  books  of  the  christians  as  corrupted,  and  should 
hold  that  not  a  few  additions  had  been  made  to  the  christian  sy.stein,  which 
were  foreign  from  the  mind  of  Christ.  Let  us  hear  the  langunge  of  Fauslus^ 
a  man  of  note,  and  of  no  contemptible  genius,  among  the  fiOlowers  of  Manes: 
(in  Augustine,  conivsL  Faustum  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  I.  319.):  Quid  peregrinum  hoc, 
aut  quid  mirum  est,  si  ego  de  Testimento  novo  purissima  qua^que  legens  et 
mese  saluti  convenientla,  prsetermitto  quse  a  vestris  majoribus  inducla  fallacUer 
et  majestatem  ipsius  et  gratiam  decolorant  7  A  little  after,  the  same  eloquent 
and  talented  man  thus  addresses  catholic  christians:  Soliusne  Filii  Test-Mmen- 
tum  putatis  non  potuisse  corrumpi,  solum  non  habere  aliquid,  quod  in  se  debeat 
improbari?  pnesertim  quod  ncc  ab  ipso  (Christo)  seriptum  constat,  nee  ab  lyus 
Apostolis,  sed  longo  post  tempore,  a  quibusdam  iiicer'.i  nominis  viris,  qui  ne  sibi 
non  haboretur  fides,  scribentibus  quse  nescirent,  parlim  Apostolorum  nomina, 
partim  eorum,  qui  Apostolos  secuti  viderentur,  scriptorum  suorum  frontibus 
indiderunt,  asseverantes  secundum  eos  se  scripsi^se,  quie  scripserint.  -  -  •  Quaa 
quia  nos  legentes,  animadvertimus  cordis  obtutu  Sjinissimo,  sequissimum  judi- 
cavimus  utilibus  acceptis  ex  iisdcm,  id  est,  iix,  quae  et  fincm  nostram  sdihcent, 
et  Christ!  Domini  atquc  ejus  Patris  omnipotentis  Dei  propagent  gloriam,  cetera 
repudiare,  quje  nee  ipsorum  majestnti,  nee  fidei  nostrae  conveniant  These  words* 
which  certiiinly  are  lucid,  tench  us,  among  other  things,  that  Manes  denied  those 
GospelSy  which  the  Ciiristians  approved  and  accounted  divine,  to  be  tho  works  of  the 
Apostles ;  because  they  bore  the  superscriptions  :  (K*Ta  MscrS-cber,  ««Ti  Ma^xov,) 
According  lo  Mallhew — Mark — Luke — John.  For  he  inferred  from  these  super- 
scriptions, that  by  them  the  writers  meant  to  signify,  that  they  wrote  what  was 
taught  respectively  by  these  Apostles.  These  blemishes,  therefore,  adhering 
to  true  Christianity,  according  to  Manes,  the  Parat:lete,  i.  e.  Manes  himself,  was 
commissioned  by  Christ  to  remove,  and  thus  to  separate  the  true  from  the  fal^e. 
Let  us  again  hear  Eaustus^  aud-icioasly  drawing  a  parallel  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  master ;  (ubi  supra,  c.  6.  p.  SSL) :  SI  Jesus  docet,  pauca  vetei  is  Testa- 
ment! aecipienda  esse,  repudinndn  vero  quamplurima:  Et  nobis  Paraeliius  ex 
novo  Testamento  promiaaaK  perinde  docet,  quid  ex  eodem  aeciperc  debeaiinw, 
et  quid  repndiare :  de  quo  alfro  Jeans, enm  earn  promitteret,  dicit  in  Evan^alio ; 
Ipse  vos  indueel  in  otimem  verUalem,  ^  ^•^  "^ix  annunciahit  omnia  ct  [  p.  7 4 7. J 
eommemonibU  ws,    QniproplMl  i  vtX  nobis  in  Test:inu>iito  novo 

per  Paraellton  (L  &  JAoM^mH  --i->*  b'cerc  ostcnditis  per  Ji-sum. 

More  of  the  Uke  ehftnMir.^|HH  -  -■<///>*,  which  we  omit,  for  iiio 

sake  of  bravlty^-^As  tl»-1llii)Hii  <  -  Paradr.'e.  thiM-u   i^  nl)nii(!,-int 

evidence.    Letneeone  ■  wished  to  comu'ct  wi.li  c-iins. 

tianity  the  fletfi  -.-ingtwo  lir^t  prineipl/s  (if  all 
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thint^H,  the  origin  of  the  world  mid  of  evil,  the  souls  of  men,  &c.  and  tc-  pnloi 
them  un  ma.'ikiiid  ns  divine  truths.  And  thisdesi^j^u  required  hiui  to  tc^ach,  tliat 
Chrint  conununicated  to  his  Aposiles  only  n  -part  of  the  lrulh,nl'ce^^4•lry  u»  the 
happiness  of  men  in  tiiisand  the  future  life,  and  lefi.  tiie  other  pirt  to  be  tcin^^Hit 
and  exphiined  by  the  Paraclete,  We  will  adduce  but  a  single  witiiesH,  yei  aa 
unexi-.epiinnable  one,  namely,  Feiix^  who  was  one  of  the  number  of  the  EUcLt 
as  the  Manichaians  c.illed  them,  i.  o.  one  of  those  fully  instructed  in  all  c  le 
mysteries  of  the  ^ect.  'i'hongh  he  does  not  express  himself  very  ele-^m  ly, 
yet  he  explains  very  well  the  views  of  his  party.  (Disput.  cum  Au^ustino,  L. 
i.  e.  9.  in  Auguslini  0])p.  tom.  viii.  p.  338.) :  Paulus  in  altera  £pislola  (sm.  1  Cur. 
xiii.  9,  10.)  dicit :  Ex  -parte  scimus,  el  ex  parte  proplielamus  :  cum  vtnerit  autem^ 
quod  perfectum  est,  abotebunlur  ea,  qiuc  ex  parte  dicta  sunt.  Nos  audienies  Pau. 
lum  hoc  dicere,  venit  Manichseus  cum  praedicatione  sua,  et  suscepimus  eum  se- 
cundum quod  Christus  dixit :  Milto  vobis  Spirilum  sanctum:  et  Paulus  venit 
et  dixit,  quia  et  ipse  venturus  est  et  postea  nemo  venil :  ideo  suscepimus  Mani« 
chaeum.  Et  quia  venit  Manichaeus,  et  per  suam  prsadic^itionem  docuit  uos  in- 
itium,  medium,  et  finem  :  docuit  nos  de  fabrica  mnndi,  quare  facta  e>t,  et  unde 
facta  est,  et  qui  fecerunt :  docuit  nos  quare  dies  et  quare  nox  :  docuit  nos  do 
cursu  solii!  et  lunse  :  quia  hoc  in  Paulo  non  audivimus,  nee  in  eeterorum  Apos- 
tolorum  S(*.ripturis;  hoc  crediaius,  quia  ipse  est  Pau'nclitus.  Itaque  iilud  itcrum 
dico,  quod  superius  dixi :  Si  audiero  in  altera  Scriptura,  ubi  Paraclitus  loquitur, 
de  quo  voluero  interrogare,  et  docueris  me,  credo  et  renunico,  (>8.  Manichso.) 
We  must  now  speak  of  the  arguments,  by  which  Manes^  while  he  lived  and 
when  dead,  induced  so  many  persons  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Paraclete,  sent 
by  Christ  to  reform  and  to  perfect  the  christian  religion.  These  arguments  are 
manifest,  from  the  passages  just  cited  from  Felix.  Like  his  imitator  Mohan^ 
fwcf/,  Manes  made  no  pretensions  to  mir.icies:  nor  did  those  who  listened  to 
him,  di'inand  signs  of  him.  He  simply  bid  men  believe,  that  he  was  a  nie.sj>en- 
ger  from  God  :  and  the  doubting  and  such  as  asked  for  evidence,  he  pressed 
with  this  single  argument;  thnt  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  the  Paraclete,  to 
perfect  what  he  had  begun,  and  to  acquidnt  men  wiih  what  was  lacking  in  his 
[p.  748.]  system.  Since  Christ  left  the  world,  until  1  e:unc,  no  one  adequate 
for  this  office  has  appeared  ;  no  one  before  me,  has  explained  what  Christ  left 
unexplained — the  origin  of  the  world,  the  cause  of  all  evll.^,  &c. ;  but  I  have  ex- 
plained all  these  hitherto  unknown  things.  Therefore,  1  am  the  Pnraclete, 
whom  Christ  directed  his  followers  to  expect.  And  by  this  single  argument 
tho  Manichaeans  defended  themselves,  when  called  on  hy  the  christi  m  doctors 
to  prove,  that  Planes  was  the  eliief  Apostle  of  Christ,  or  the  Paraclete.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  writings  of  Avgnsliiie  against  the  Manieha;an«,  and  from  caher 
documents,  that  the  chri^ian  disputants  demonstrated,  that  the  Paraclete  whom 
Christ  promised,  in  fact  cam?,  when  tlie  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  .Apos- 
tles: Acts  ii.  The  Manichajans  denied  that  fact,  on  tlie  ground  that  none  of 
the  .Apostles  had  taught  all  the  truths  that  are  proHtahle  and  needful  to  men. 
Felix  says,  (in  Aui^uslini  Dispnt.  enm  Felicf,  L.  i.  c.  G.  p.  337.):  (^'um  pn)ba. 
turn  niihi  fnerit,  quod  Spiriius  s.uietns  (/;/  Aposfolos  el)'us{is)  docuerit  veritalem, 
quam  qua;ro,  illam  {Manet is  di^cipUnam)  re>puo.     Hoc  enini  s:inctitas  lua  mihi 
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legit,  nbi  Spiritum  sanctum  Apostoli  ncceperunt :  ct  in  ipsis  Apostolis  nnum 
qtuerOvqui  roe  doceat  de  initio,  de  medio  et  de  6nc  :  (i.  e.  the  whole  of  religion 
or  Die  whole  science  of  salvAtion.)  And  lie  repents  the  snme  things  a  little 
tfler,  thus:  Quia  sanctitis  tua  hoc  dicit,  quod  Apostoli  ipsi  iteecperuiit  Spiri- 
tum sanctum  Paracletum  :  iterum  dice,  de  Apo><toli8  ipsis  quern  volueris,  doce.it 
me  quod  me  Manichsus  docuit^  aut  ipsius  doctrinam  evncuet  de  duodecim 
quern  volueris.  All  the  pretensions  of  Manes,  therefore,  rested  on  this  nrgu- 
ment :  He  who  explains  the  deficient  topics  in  Christ's  religion,  is  the  Pnraclete 
whom  Christ  promised :  but  Manes  does  this :  therefore  he  is  the  Paraclete  and 
Apostle  of  Christ.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  nothing  more  imbecile, 
than  this  argumentation ;  and  yet  many  persons,  and  some  of  them  neither 
limpletons  nor  unlearned,  were  persuaded  by  Manes  and  his  disciples ;  and 
this  siogle  example  shows,  in  what  darkness  the  human  mind  is  involved,  and 
how  easily  popular  schemes  of  religion,  accommodated  to  vulgar  apprehension, 
may  entrap  men. 

(8)  In  the  first  place.  Manes  rejected  the  entire  Old  Teslamenl ;  as  did 
Dearly  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  who  deformed  the  Christian  religion  by  the  pre* 
eepts  of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  The  arguments  with  which  the  Manicheeana 
assailed  the  Old  Testament,  are  exhibited  in  a  long  array,  ly  Faustus,  the  Ma. 
nichean,  in  Augustine's  w^ork  against  him ;  and  still  more  fully  and  learnedly* 
by  Beausobre^  (in  his  Histoire  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  &c.)  The  chief  argu* 
ment  is  this :  The  things,  which  the  books  of  the  O.  Test,  state  concerning  God, 
do  not  accord  with  the  good  Principle  of  the  Manicha^ans,  which  they  denomi* 
Date  God^—An  the  next  place,  they  rejected  the  whole  New  Testament^  as  it  is 
read  by  Christians.  They  did  not  indeed  deny,  that  in  most  of  the  books  of 
the  N.  Test,  there  are  some  things  that  are  divine  and  came  from  Chiist  [p.  749.] 
and  his  Apostles:  but  among  these  things, they  contended,  are  interwoven  very 
many  false  things,  and  things  wholly  impious.  Hence  they  inferred,  that  those 
things  only  in  the  N.  Test,  are  intitledto  belief,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  ot  Manes  their  master,  the  reformer  of  Christianity  whom  Christ  has  sent: 
every  thing  else  is  to  be  rejected. — But  these  ideas  need  a  more  full  explana- 
tion, so  that  it  may  appear,  in  what  sense  we  must  understand  the  affirmation 
of  Beausobre,  (vol.  i.  p.  291.)  that  the  Manichseans  received  our  four  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  For  here,  too,  this  great  man  was  influenced  some* 
what  by  his  excessively  kind  feelings  towards  the  Manichseans  and  towards  all 
heretics. 

First :  As  to  our  four  Gospels^  there  were  two  opinions  among  the  Mani. 
eheans,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  practically,  or  in  their  effects,  alto* 
gether  alike.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  admit,  or  rather  do  admit,  these  Gos- 
pels to  be  of  divine  origin  ;  but  they  soon  take  back  what  they  granted,  and 
contradict  it  For  they  add,  that  these  Gospels  are  wretchedly  corrupted,  and 
interpolated,  and  enlarged  and  amplified  with  Jewish  fables,  by  crafty  and  men. 
dacious  persons.  Whence  it  would  follow,  that  as  they  now  are,  they  are  of  no 
use  or  value,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pious,  lest  they  should 
be  imbued  with  noxious  errors.  At  other  times  they  deny,  most  explicitly,  that 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  their  authors,  or  that  they  were  written  by  those 
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Apostles  whose  nnmes  they  benr.  On  the  contrary,  they  contend  that  thu  aa* 
tliors  of  them  were  hnlf-Jews,  and  credulous  and  mendacious  persons.  This  I 
have  already  shown,  from  a  passan^e  of  Fauslus ;  and  it  may  be  shown  by  many 
other  passages.  I  will  adduce  only  one  of  them,  embracing  the  substance  of 
all,  taken  from  Augustine's  work  against  Faustus,  (L.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  p.  329."^  * 
Saepe  jam  probalum  a  nobis  est,  ncc  ab  ipso  (Chrislo)  haec  (Evangelid)  annt, 
nee  ab  ejus  Apostolis  scripta :  aed  multo  po!«t  eorum  nssumptionem  a  ne^cio 
quibus  et  ipsis  inter  se  non  concordantibus  semi-Judseis  per  famns,  opinioncsque 
comperta  sunt :  qui  tnmen  omnia  eadem  in  Apostolorum  Domini  conferentes 
nomina,  vel  eorum,  qui  secuti  Apostolos  viderentur,  errores  ac  mendacia  sua 
secundum  eos  sc  scripsisse  mentiti  sunt.  Between  these  two  opinions  respecting 
the  Gospels,  the  Manichsans  fluctuated :  and  even  Fauslus  is  not  uniform  in 
his  statements,  but  seems  to  incline,  now  to  one  opinion,  and  now  to  the  other, 
as  occasion  offers.  It  was  undoubtedly  their  real  opinion,  that  the  Gospels 
were  fabricated  by  fallible  men,  and  men  unacquainted  with  true  religion.  But 
as  this  opinion  was  odious,  they  sometimes  dissembled,  and  pretended  not  to 
repudiate  those  Gospels,  which,  in  reality,  they  wholly  despised.  And  with 
such  conduct,  several  of  the  ancients  reproach  them.  But  both  opinions  lead 
to  the  same  consequences ;  and  both  show,  that  the  Manichsean  sect  was  very  far 
from  receiving  our  Gospels.  For  how  could  those  who  thought  so  injuriously 
of  the  Gospels,  or  of  their  authors,  recommend  them,  or  even  place  them  among 
[p.  750.] — I  will  not  say,  inspired  books,  but  among  the  useful  and  profitable 
books  ?  In  particular,  they  considered  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  contained  in  our  four  Gospels,  to  be  false,  imaginary,  and  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  mnjeaty  of  the  Son  of  God.  Let  us  again  hear  Faustus^  lucidly 
explaining  the  views  of  his  sect,  in  the  work  of  Augustine  against  him  :  (L 
xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  322.)  :  Do  Testamento  novo  sola  accepimus  ea,  quae  in  honorem 
et  laudem  Filii  majestatis  vel  ab  ipso  dicta  comperimus,  vel  ab  ejus  Apostolis, 
scd  jam  perfectis  ac  fidelibus,  dissimulavimus  cetera,  quce  aut  simpliciter  tunc 
et  ignoranter  a  rudibus  dictii,  aut  oblique  et  maligne  ab  inimicis  objecta,  aut 
imprudenter  a  scriptoribus  affirmata  sunt,  et  posteris  tradita :  dico  autem  (mark 
these  declarations,)  hoc  ipsum  natum  ex  foemina  turpiter,  circunicisum  Judaice, 
Bacrificassc  gentiliter,  baptizatum  humilitcr,  circumductura  a  diabolo  per  deserta, 
et  ab  CO  tentatum  quam  miserrime.  His  igitur  exceptis,  et  si  quid  ei  ab  scrip- 
toribus  ex  Testamento  veterc  falsa  sub  tcstificatione  injectum  est,  credimua 
cetera,  proecipue  crucis  ejus  mysticam  fixionem,  (from  this  language  it  appears, 
that  the  portion  of  Christ's  history  which  they  did  receive,  they  did  not  under- 
stiind  literally,  but  mystically  and  allegorically,)  qua  nostne  animss  passionis 
monstrantur  vulnera,  turn  proccepta  siilutaria  ejus,  tum  parabolas  cunctumque 
scrnionem  dcificum,  qui  maxime  duarum  praeferens  naturarum  discretionem  (we 
shall  misunderstand  Faustus,  if  wo  suppose  he  here  refers  to  the  ttco  natures 
in  Christ,  and  the  difference  between  them :  the  Manichseans  assigned  to  Christ 
only  one  nature,  viz.  the  divine :  the  human  nature  ihey  wholly  subtnicted. 
The  two  natures,  of  which  Faustus  here  speaks,  are  the  two  Principles  of  the 
Manichoeans,  light  and  darkness,  the  more  subtile  and  the  grosser  kinds  of  mat- 
ter,) ipsius  esse  non  venit  in  dubium.    Hence  also  they  rejected  the  two  Gene' 
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clones  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  and  Luke:  of  which  Fauslus  has  much  to  say, 
(L.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  133  &c.) — ^The  Discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  recorded  in  our  four 
€rospels,  FauiUus  seems  to  approve :  but  beware,  of  supposing  he  really  did  so. 
Manes  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  in  these  discourses  of  Christ  some  things  are 
true,  divine,  and  useful ;  but  he  also  contended,  that  in  them  the  good  is  mixed 
up  with  the  bad,  the  true  with  the  false,  and  that  prudence  and  judgment  are 
necessary  to  discriminate  them.  This  again,  Fauslus  will  tell  us :  (L.  xxxiiL 
c  3.  p.  329.)  :  Nee  immerito  nos  ad  bujusmodi  scripturas  (he  speaks  of  the  N. 
Testament)  tarn  inconaonantes  et  varias  nunquam  sane  sine  judicio  et  ratione 
tares  afferimus ;  sed  contemplantes  omnia  et  cum  nliis  alia  confcrentes,  porpen- 
dimuB  utrum  eorum  quidque  a  Christo  dici  potuerit,  necne.  Multa  enim  a  ma- 
joribus  vestris  eloquiis  Domini  nostri  inserta  verba  sunt,  qua)  nomine  signata 
ipsins  cum  ejus  fide  non  congruant.  To  distinguish  the  true  and  the  good  from 
what  they  considered  the  false  and  fictitious  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  [p.  751.] 
New  Test,  generally,  the  Manicha^ans  adopted  this  universal  rule :  Whatever 
in  the  New  Test,  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  our  master,  is  to  be  accounted 
true ;  and  whatever  disagrees  with  it,  (and  there  is  very  much  that  does  so,) 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  fictions  and  falsehoods  of  the  writers.  Fauslus 
states  this  rule  in  the  following  terms,  (L.  xxxii.  c.  6.  p.  3*21.)  :  Paraclitus  ex 
novo  Testamento  promissus  docet,  quid  accipere  ex  eodem  debeamus,  et  quid 
repudiare. — These  things  being  so,  I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  Manes 
placed  a  high  value  on  our  Gospels,  or  recommended  their  perusal  to  his  fol- 
lowers. And  yet  the  learned  Beausobre  would  so  persuade  us :  (vol.  i.  p.  291. 
Nos  heretiques  recevoient  premierement  los  quatre  Evangiles.)  And  this,  he 
think-s  IS  manifest  from  the  answer  of  Fauslus  to  the  question  :  Accipis  Evan" 
gelhtm  7  The  reply,  as  stated  by  Avgusline,  (contra  Fauslum  L.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  133.) 
is:  Maxime,  For  Beausobre  supposes  the  word  Evangelium  in  this  reply  of 
FaustuSj  agreeably  to  its  use  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  means  the  four 
histories  of  Christ,  which  we  call  the  Gospels :  (Par  I'Evangile  on  entend  le 
Volume^  qui  contenoit  les  quatre  Evangiles.  C*est  le  style  dcs  Grecs  et  des 
latins.)  But  the  great  man  is  certainly  mistaken.  I  admits  that  the  adversary 
who  asked  the  question,  so  understood  the  term :  but  Fauslus,  in  his  reply, 
affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  it.  Nor  does  he  disguise  the  fact,  but  freely 
acknowledges  it  a  little  after,  by  saying :  Scias  me,  ut  dixi,  accipere  Evan- 
gelium, id  eat,  pr<edicatum€m  Chrisli:  (of  course,  not  the  history.)  In  the  same 
manner  he  explains  the  term  in  other  passages.  In  L.  v.  (c.  i  p.  139.)  his  ad- 
versary again  asks :  Accipis  Evangelium  ?  And  Fauslus,  among  other  things 
which  I  omit,  answers :  Nescis,  quid  sit,  quod  Evangelium  nuncupatur.  Est 
enim  nihil  aliud,  quam  proidicalio  et  mandalum  Christi.  This  Gospel,  he  says, 
he  receives.  The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  did  not  understand  by  the  Gospel 
our  volume  of  Gospels,  but  the  religion  taught  by  Christ :  and  as  they  believed 
this  religion  to  be  divinely  communicated  only  to  their  master,  it  is  evident, 
that  they  considered  the  Gospel  to  be  nothing  different  from  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  Manes.  And  hence  Titus  cf  Bostra,  (L.  iii.  contra  Manichajos,  in  H. 
Canisii  Lectt  Antiquis,  tom.  i.  p.  139,  edit.  Basnagii,)  very  justly  charges  upon 
the  Manichaeans  :  Quod  honorem  tantum  Evangeliorum  simulent,  ut  esset  si- 
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mulatio  invitnmentum  eorum,  quos  dcciperent^  quod  lectioueni  Evangclionim 
praetermittant :  'EvAyyiXm  dvayv^a-u  jntpxrefATcuo-t,  quod   in   locum    Evangelii 
filiud  eo  nomine  indignurn  subsiituant,  &c.     Beausobre  censures  tins  languat^ 
of  TUus ;  and  maintains,  ttiat  the  Manicfucans  did  read  the  Gospels,     Ard  Xh\^ 
he  ttiinks,  appears  from  their  books  still  extant :  (vol.  i.  p.  303.  par  le  peu  qui 
nous  reste  de  Icurs  ouvrngcs.)     And  it  certainly  is  clear,  from  these  books,  that 
[p.  752.]  the  Manichican  doctors  did,  privately,  read  and  examine  our  Gospels, 
iust  as  we  read  the  religious  books  of  the  sects  which  go  out  from  us:  neither 
did   IHlus  deny  this,  nor  could  he  do  so.    But  he  did  deny,  that  the  Mani* 
cheeans  publicly  read  or  expounded  the  Gospels  in  their  assemblies^  or  that  thej 
read  them  religiously  at  home,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  instruction  or  support 
and  consolation  to  their  minds :  and  neither  of  these  charges  can  be  refuted  by 
their  books  now  extant    The  Manichaean  doctors  would  have  been  crazy  and 
liave  contravened  their  own  precepts,  if  they  had  either  publicly  read,  or  had 
directed  their  people  to  read  those  Gospels,  the  authors  of  which  (as  we  liare 
Hcen)  they  pronounced  to  be  half-Jews,  mendacious,  rash  and  false  assumers  of 
Apostolic  names,  contradictory  to  one  another,  and  destitute  of  divine  illumina- 
tion.    But  Beausobre  promises  to  prove,  from  the  language  that  Augustine  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Faustus^  (par  cette  reponse  que  S.  Augustin  met  dans  U 
bouche  dc  Fauste,)  that  our  Gospels  were  read  by  the  Manichaeans.     But  here 
this  great  man  is  somewhat  in  error.   For  Augustine  does  not  repeat  the  words 
of  Faustus^  nor  does  he  aflirm  that  Faustus  thought  that  which  he  attributes  to 
him,  but  he  only  conjectures  what  he  might  say.    His  hinguagc  is,  (Lib.  xiiL 
c.  18.  p.  188.) :  Hie  forte  (he  therefore  states,  not  what  Faustus  or  the  Mani- 
chaeans did  say,  but  what  they  might  perhaps  say)  dicetis,  sed  Evangelium  de- 
bet legere  j:im  fidelis,  ne  obliviscatur  quod  credidit>    I  repeat,  what  I  before 
Knid  :  The  Manichaeans  would  have  conflicted  with  themselves,  and  would  have 
displayed  consummate  folly,  if  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  their  people, 
books  which  they  judged  to  be  full  of  lies,  and  the  productions  of  insane  men. 
I  proceed  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  to  which  the  Manichojans  were  more 
hostile  than  to  the  Gospels.    For  while  they  could  endure  the  Gospels,  because 
they  contained  some  things  true  and  useful,  they  totiiUy  rejected  the  book  of 
Acts.  Thus  Augustine  testifies,  (de  Utilitate  Credendi,  c.  3. 0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  36.) : 
Si  dicerent,  Scripturas  sive  penitus  abjiciend:is  putasse,  tergiversatio  eoium  rec- 
tior,  vel  error  humanior.     Hoc  enim  de  illo  libro  fecerunt,  qui  Actus  A|K)stolo- 
rum  inscribitur.    Augustine  wonders  at  this:  Quod  eorum   consilium,  cum 
mecum  ipse  pertracto,  nequeo  satis  mirari.  «  -  Tanta  enim  liber  iste  habet,  quas 
Rimilia  sint  his,  qu£e  accipiunt,  ut  magna;  stultitiae  mihi  videatur,  non  et  hunc 
accipere,  et  si  quid  ibi  eos  oflfendit,  falsum  atque  immissum  dicere.  And  he  sus- 
pects, that  their  utter  aversion  to  the  book  of  Acts,  arose  from  the  declaration 
there  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles;  they  believing  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  mankind  only  in  the  person  of  their  master.    And  he  re- 
peats the  same  conjecture,   in   his   book  against  Adimantus,  a  Manichrcan, 
(c.  17.  p.  100.) :  Acta  isti  non  accipiunt,  quoniam  manifesto  continent  Panicleti 
adventum.     But  they  doubtless  had  other  reasons  also  for  wholly  rejecting  this 
book;  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate. 
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Of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  they  thought  more  favorably  thin  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  When  Fauslus  was  a»ked  by  his  adversary,  [p.  753.] 
(apud  Augustinum  contra  Faustum,  L.  x\.  c  1.  p.  155.)-  Accipis  Aposloluml 
He  replied:  Maxime.  And  there  are  other  passages  which  show,  that  they  did 
not  question  the  fact,  that  Paul  wrote  those  Epistles  which  we  now  read.  But 
if  any  one  pressed  them  ^ith  a  passage  from  those  Epistles,  they  instantly  re- 
plied, that  these  sacred  Epistles  had  been  corrupted  by  nefarious  men.  What 
shall  I  do  to  you,  says  Augustine^  (contra  Faust.  L.  xxxiii.  c.  6.  p.  330.) :  quos 
contra  testimonia  Scripturarum  ita  obsurdefecit  iniquitas,  ut  quidquid  adversum 
vos  inde  prolatum  fnerit,  non  esse  dictum  ab  Apostoio,  sed  a  nescio  quo,  falsario 
eub  ejus  nomine  scriptum  esse  dicere  audeatis !  That  Augustine  here  docs  them 
no  injustice,  is  manifest  from  the  reasoning  of  Fauslus;  who,  when  reduced  to 
straits  by  citations  from  Paul,  boldly  replies,  (L.  xi,  c.  1.  p.  156.) :  Si  fas  non 
est,  Paulum  inemendatum  dixisse  aliquid  unquam,  ipsius  non  esL  He  had  a  little 
before  said:  Aliquid  in  Apostoio  esse  cauponutum.  In  another  place,  (L.  xviiu 
e.  3.  p.  221.)  he  says:  Me  quidcm  Manichsea  fides  reddidit  tutum,  qusB  mihi  non 
cunclis,  qu8B  ex  Salvatoris  nomine  scripta  leguntur,  passim  credere  persuasit, 
Bed  probare,  si  sint  eadem  vera,  si  sana,  si  incorrupta:  (L  e.  accordant  with  the 
opinions  of  Manes;)  esse  enim  pcrmulta  Zizania,  quso  in  contagium  boni  semi- 
nis  Scripturis  pene  omnibus  noctiv:Lgus  quidam  seminator  insperserit. — The 
opinions  of  the  Manicheans,  respecting  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  uncertain. 

In  place  of  our  scriptures,  the  Manichaeans  substituted  the  books  of  their 
master,  declaring  them  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Beausobre,  having  very  fully 
and  very  learnedly  discussed  this  subject,  I  will  refer  such  as  are  eager  for  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  his  work,  vol.  i.  p.  305  &c.  He  might  have  despatched  the 
whole  subject  in  a  few  words ;  for  very  little  has  come  down  to  us  upon  lU 
But  the  learned  man  very  often  digresses  from,  the  subject,  and  introduces  topics 
altogether  foreign,  and  dwells  upon  them  longer  than  was  necessary.  He  also 
advances  many  things  concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the  Manichaeans,  which  I 
would  not  venture  to  say,  and  which  rest  merely  upon  conjecture.  Manes 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fdbricius^  (Biblioth. 
Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  281  &c.)  and  by  Wm.  Cave^  (Historis  literar.  Scriptor.  £k;cL 
torn.  i.  p.  139.) :  but  both  lists  are  imperfect;  nor  is  that  compiled  by  Beauscbre 
without  faults.  That  the  Manichaeans  set  a  higher  value  on  the  writings  of  their 
master,  than  upon  any  other  books  named  by  them,  no  one  eaa  doubt,  if  he  re- 
flects that  they  considered  him  as  the  Paracleie  promised  hf  Ghilit.  No  one 
of  the  books  of  Manes  was  held  by  them  in  higiier  witimiHiB  thM  Ilia  Epistola 
Fundamenti,  which  Augustine  has  confiited  in  a  ■In^  hMk|  I  '"  l^mntle 
contained  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  whole  doetiiiM  oCi 
the  Manichaean,  when  about  to  dispute  witli 
nil  the  books  taken  from  him  by  the  order  tff  pi 
stored  to  him,  (August,  contra  Felieem,  I*  t  «•  1 
Fundament]  est,  quod  et  sancUtas  toa  heimmSk^M 
tinet  initium,  medium  et  finem,  (L  e.  the  wM 
tur.  And  {August,  contra  Epist  Fandamwli 
VOL.  n.  19 
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coHHidereDius  libnim,  quern  Fundamcnti  Epistolam  dicitin,  ubi  totum  pene,  quod 
crcditis,  eontinetur.  And  hence,  it  was  read  to  the  people,  in  their  assembli^ 
by  the  Maniehseans:  Ip>a  onim  nobis  illo  tempore  miseris  quando  leeta  est, 
iUuminati  diccbamur  a  vobis. 

(4)  The  festal  day,  on  which  the  Manichieans  annually  celebrated  the  m^ 
morial  of  their  master*s  execution,  was  called  Bema;  from  the  tribunal,  or  ele- 
vated seat,  which  on  that  day  was  erected  in  their  temples  or  places  of  worship. 
Says  Augustine,  (contra  Epist.  Fundam.  c.  8.  pp.  112,  113.):  Vestrum  Bema,  id 
est,  diem,  quo  Manichseus  occisus  est,  quinque  gradibus  instructo  tribunal!  et 
pretiosis  lintcis  adornato,  ac  in  promptu  posito  et  objecto  adorantibus  prosequi- 
mini.  And  in  his  work  against  Faustus,  (L.  xviii.  c.  5.  p.  222.)  he  testifies, 
that  this  day  was  celebrated,  with  great  festivity,  in  the  month  of  March. 
The  tribunal  or  pulpit,  (i8»A«*)  a  magnificent  chair,  hung  with  costly  drapery, 
undoubtedly  denoted  that  Manes  was  an  inspired  teacher,  and  greater 
and  more  excellent  than  all  the  other  teachers  sent  of  God  to  man ;  or,  a  man 
exalted  above  all  other  mortals.  Bw/uat,  among  the  Greeks,  properly  signifies  a 
step :  but  it  is  also  n$%ed  of  the  elevated  places,  from  which  military  commanders 
addressed  their  soldiers,  teachers  their  disciples,  and  judges  pronounced  their 
decisions ;  for  to  all  these  the  ascent  was  by  steps.  Augustine  translates  it  tru 
hunal:  perhaps  it  might  better  be  rendered  a  chair,  a  pulpit.  Yet  the  term  tri- 
bunal is  admissable,  because  the  Manichaeans  considered  their  master  as  not 
only  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a  judge  in  matters  of  religion.  Jac.  Tollius,  (Insign. 
Itinerarii  Itnlici,  p.  142.)  translates  it  an  altar.  But  he  gives  no  reasons  for  this 
interpretation;  which  is  manifestly  opposed  by  Augustijie,  a  very  competent 
witness,  who  had  been  often  present  at  this  ceremony.  Beausobre  castigates 
Tollius;  (vol.  ii.  p.  713.) — Why,  the  ascent  to  this  tribunal  or  throne,  represents 
ing  the  presence  of  their  master,  was  by  five  steps,  seems  not  very  evident.  But 
I  conjecture,  that  the  five  steps  correspond  with  the  five  eUmenis  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans. For  they  distributed  both  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  the  kingdom 
of  light  into  five  elements ;  and  our  world,  they  supposed,  consisted  of  five  com- 
pound elements,  derived  from  both  kingdoms.  And,  if  I  judge  correctly,  the 
Manichaeans,  by  the  five  steps  to  the  tribunal  or  pulpit  of  their  master,  intended 
to  represent,  that  he  alone  fully  understood  the  true  nature  of  both  kingdoms* 
[p.  755.]  those  of  light  and  darkness,  and  of  this  our  world ;  and  had  explained 
it  all  to  mankind. — Augustine,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  tribunali  in  promptu 
posito;  i.  e.  so  placed,  that  all  present  could  see  it,  and  have  their  eyes  upon 
it;  et  objecto  adorantibus.  What  does  adorantibus  here  denote?  Beausohre 
(ubi  sup.  p.  713.)  thinks  it  equivalent  to  precantibus:  and,  of  course,  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  Manichaeans  prayed  to  God,  with  their  faces  towards  this  tribu- 
nal. I  would  readily  concede,  that  in  the  proper  ^ense  of  the  word,  the  Mani- 
chaeans adored  neither  their  master  nor  his  pulpit.  But  as  for  the  import  of  the 
word  in  this  place,  I  dissent  from  him.  Among  the  Latins,  adorare  was  to  show 
reverence,  by  bodily  attitudes  and  motions,  either  to  gods  or  to  men ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  for  believing,  that  Augustine  used  the  word  otherwise  here.  I 
therefore  do  not  doubt,  that  he  means  to  say,  either  that  the  Manichaeans  pros' 
trated  themselves,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  before  this  throne ;  or,  that  by  soni«« 
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ether  bodily  act,  they  numifeated  their  very  great  reverence  for  their  master. 
The  eeremony  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese ;  who  salute,  very  respectfully, 
a  tablet  bearing  the  name  of  Confucius ;  in  order  to  manifest  publicly,  that  to 
that  philosopher  they  are  indebted  for  all  their  wisdom.  This  was  not  a  religious 
aduraiion^  but  a  manifestation  of  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

§  XLI.    Two  Eternal  Worlds,  nnder  Two  Eternal  Lords,     ifanes 

affirmed  tivo  first  principles  of  all  things;  namely,  a  subtile  and  a 
gross  sort  of  matter,  or  light  and  darkness,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  narrow  space.  And  over  each  of  these  he  placed  an 
eternal  King  or  Lord;  the  Lord  over  light,  he  called  Ood;  the 
Lord  over  darkness,  he  called  ffyle,  or  Demon.i^)  The  world  of  light 
and  Ae  world  of  darkness^  although  difierent  in  their  natures,  have 
some  things  in  common.  For  each  is  distributed  into  five  op- 
posing elements,  and  the  same  number  of  provinces:  and  both 
are  equally  eternal,  and  both,  with  their  respective  Lords,  self- 
existent;  both  are  unchangeable,  and  both  to  exist  for  ever ;  both 
are  of  vast  extent,  yet  the  world  of  light  seems  to  fill  more  space 
than  the  empire  of  darkness,(^  The  condition  of  the  two  Lords, 
presiding  over  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  is  equal ;  but  they  are 
totally  unlike  in  their  natures  and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  light, 
being  himself  happy,  is  beneficient,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, just  and  wise;  the  Lord  of  darkness,  being  himself  very 
miserable,  wishes  to  see  others  unhappy,  is  quarrelsome,  unwise, 
unjust,  irascible,  and  envious.  Yet  they  are  equal  in  the  eternity 
of  their  existence,  in  their  power  to  beget  beings  like  themselves, 
in  their  unchangeableness,  and  in  their  power  and  knowledge ; 
and  yet  the  King  of  light,  or  God,  excells  the  Prince  of  [p.  756.] 
darkness,  or  the  Demon,  in  power  and  knowledge.(') 

(])  In  substantiating  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans,  I  have 
determined  to  employ  the  very  language  of  Manes  and  his  disciples,  as  far  as 
possible;  and  to  cite  the  testimony  of  those  only,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Manichaean  system,  and  who  had  actually  consulted  the  books  of  the 
Beet,  disregarding  the  writers  of  less  authority  and  less  accuracy;  so  that  my 
statements  may  have  unexceptionable  credibility.  In  collecting  the  testimonies, 
I  gnitefnlly  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Beausobrc^  that 
prince  of  the  historians  of  Manichaeism.  But  this  resource  has  failed  nie,  in 
many  cases;  a  fact  which  T  mention,  with  no  disrespect  for  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  was  my  friend.  For  he  not  only  omitted  many  things  nect'.s«<nry  to  be 
known,  and  of  use  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  Manichaenn  reli<,non  :  but  also, 
being  too  favorably  inclined  both  to  Manes,  whom  he  deemed  no  mean  philo»o- 
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pher,  and  to  liia  followers,  he  taxes  his  genius  and  eloquence^  to  extenuate  fht 
baseness  of  the  religion  they  professed.  I  shall  sometimes  mention,  when  the 
occasion  shall  seem  to  require  it,  that  the  best  attested  truth  compels  me  to  dif- 
fer from  this  very  learned  man :  yet  often,  to  avoid  wearying  the  reader,  I  shall  si- 
lently deviate  from  him.  Whoever  shall  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  protract- 
ed  and  very  copious  work,  with  my  slender  and  dry  production,  will  see,  I  hope, 
a  great  difference  between  them ;  and  will  perceive,  that  I  have  examined  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  not  with  those  of  another,  this  gloomy  and  obscure  fable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Manes  affinned  the  exis- 
tence of  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  and  likewise  of  tioo  Lords  of  the 
universe :  in  doing  which,  he  followed  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
other  Oriental  nations.  The  Manichseans,  when  they  would  speak  with  preci- 
sion and  accuracy,  applied  the  term  first  principle  (principium)  only  to  the 
Rulers  or  Lords  over  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  the  good  and  the  evil,  or  light 
and  darkness.  Faustus^  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  the  Manicbsans,  says, 
(apud  Auguslinunij  L.  xx.  c.  1.  0pp.  torn.  viii.  p.  237.) :  Pagani  bona  et  mala 
unum  principium  habere  dogmatizant  His  ego  valde  contraria  sentlo,  qui  bonis 
omnibus  principium  fateor  Deum,  contrariis  vero  Hylen :  sic  enim  mali  princi' 
pium  ac  naturam  Theologus  noster  (Manes)  appellat.  And  again,  (L.  xxi.  c. 
1.  p.  249.) :  Duo  principia  confitomur,  sed  unum  ex  his  Deum  nominamus,  alte- 
rum  Hylen  *  aut,  ut  communiter  et  usitate  dixerim,  Damonem,  -  -  -  Duo  prtn- 

dpia  doeco,  Deum  et  Hylen, Vim  omnem  maleficam  Hyls  assignamas,  et 

beneficam  Deo,  ut  congruit  But  to  denote  the  matter,  good  and  bad,  or  light 
and  darkness,  over  which  those  first  Principles  had  dominion,  they  used  the 
terms  nature  and  substance.  So  Manes  himself,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti, 
[p.  757.]  (apud  August,  contra  Epist.  Fundam.  c.  12,  13,  p.  115) :  Ausculta 
prius  quoQ  fuerint  ante  constitutionem  mundi,  ut  possis  luminis  sejungere  natu- 
ram ac  tenebrarum.  Haec  quippe  in  exordio  fuerunt,  duec  substanticB  a  sese 
divisiie.  So  also  FaustuSy  and  the  rest  of  them,  often.  And  Augustine^  exactly 
according  to  the  views  of  the  sect,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  (de  Haeres. 
c.  46.  torn.  viii.  p.  11.)  says:  Ista  duo  principia  inter  se  diversa  et  adversa,  eadein- 
que  aeterna  ac  coacterna,  hoc  est,  semper  fuisse,  composuit :  duasque  naluras  ac 
substantias,  boni  scilicit  et  raali,  opinatus  est. — Yet  examples  occur  in  which  this 
distinction  is  overlooked,  and  the  term  first  principU  is  applied  to  matter,  and 
the  word  nature  applied  to  God  and  the  Demon.  I  have  just  cited  a  passage 
from  Faustus,  (L.  xx.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  in  which  he  uses  both  principium  and  na- 
tura  in  reference  to  the  demon.  He  adds,  (L.  xxi.  c.  1.  p.  249.)  :  Nee  diffiteor, 
interdum  nos  advcrsam  naturam  nuncupare  Deum.  In  a  similar  manner,  they 
use  the  words  light  and  darkness,  which  properly  denoting  the  matter  over  which 
God  and  the  Demon  reign,  yet  sometimes  denote  the  Lords  of  matter,  or  God 
and  Hyle.  This  is  a  minute  criticism,  but  it  will  help  us  to  understand  better 
some  declarations  of  the  Maniehaeans. 

(2)  Manes  conceived,  that  in  infinite  space,  there  are  two  worlds,  or  two  earths ; 
the  one  shining,  and  overspread  with  light ;  the  other  very  caliginous,  or  full  of 
darkness  and  mists.  In  his  Epistola  Fundaraenti,  (apud  August,  c.  12.  p.  115.) 
Manes  calls  the  former:  Lucidam  et  beatam  terram  ;  and,  lUustrem  et  sanctam 
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terram.  T^e  latter  he  calls,  (ibid  15  .p.  116.)  Terram  tenebrarutn :  an(2  Terrain 
pestiferam.  Both  these  worlds  existed  from  eternity ;  neither  of  them  had  a  begiii- 
oing,  or  can  have  an  end,  or  become  extinct.  Of  the  world  of  light  or  the  empire 
of  God,  Manes  also  says,  (ibid.  p.  115.) :  Ita  autem  fundata  sunt  cjusdem  (Dei) 
splcndidissima  regna  supra  lucidam  et  beatam  terram,  ut  a  nullo  unquam  aut 
moveri  aut  concuti  possint  These  piissages  prove  the  enduring  stability  of  the 
world  of  liglu.  That  he  believed  the  same  stability  characterized  the  world  of 
darknessj  is  manifest  from  what  he  says  of  the  destruction  of  our  world,  and  the 
events  that  are  to  follow.  For  when  God  shall  have  conquered  the  Prince  of 
dtrknesii,  he  will  not  destroy  his  kingdom :  thai  is  beyond  his  power,  since  the 
world  of  darknefw  has  an  equally  necessary  existence,  with  the  world  of  light 
But,  as  the  power  of  God  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Ruler  of  darkness,  he  will 
ihot  up  the  latter  in  that  realm  of  darkness  of  which  he  is  Lord.  On  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  of  light  there  is  a  noted  passage  of  Felix  the  Manichaean,  in 
ilia  Dispute  with  Augustine,  (L.  I.  c.  17.  18.  p.  342.  343.)  Avgusline asks  him: 
Fecitne  Deus,  an  genuit,  terram  illam  lucis,  an  aequalis  et  coaetanea  illi  erat? 
Felix  at  first  replies  evasively,  and  conceals  his  opinion.  For  he  only  proves 
that  there  are  two  worlds:  Duae  terrae  mihi  vindentur  esse,  secundum  quod 
ManichAeua  dicit  duo  regna.  Augustine  declares  himself  not  satisfied,  and 
repeats  the  question.  But  Felix  still  seeks  concealment,  and  strives  to 
elude  the  subject  For  the  unhappy  man,  then  a  prisoner,  was  afraid  [p.  758.] 
of  the  imperial  laws,  and  of  the  authority  of  Augustine ;  as  he  does  not  dis- 
gnise.  He  supposed,  he  would  be  accused  and  punished  as  a  blasphemer,  if  he 
sboold  deny  that  heaven,  the  residence  of  God,  was  created  by  God.  But^,  be- 
ing pressed  on  every  side,  at  last,  laying  aside  fear,  he  stated  clearly  what  he 
did  believe :  Dixisti  de  terra  illn,  in  qua  Deus  habitat,  an  facta  est  ab  illo,  an 
gcneravit  illam,  an  coaeterna  illi  est  £t  ego  dico,  quia  quomodo  Deus  aeter- 
nus  est,  et  factura  apud  ilium  nulla  est,  totum  <£temum  est.  Augustine,  not  fully 
tttisfied,  asks  again :  Non  illam  ergo  genuit,  nee  fecit  ?  And  Felix  answers 
most  distinctly :  Non,  sed  est  ilH  coaeterna.  A  little  after,  he  assigns  the  reason 
why  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world  of  light  was  produced  by  God :  Quod 
nascitnr,  iinem  habet :  quod  innatum,  non  habet  finem.  It  appears  that  from 
this  principle  he  reasoned  thus :  As  the  world  of  light  will  have  no  end,  it  of 
course  cannot  have  had  abeginning:  and,  therfore,  it  was  not  made  or  generated 
by  God.  After  a  few  remarks  not  pertaining  to  our  enquiry,  he  is  again  interro- 
gated by  Augustine :  Hujus  ergo  terrae  (Deus)  non  est  Pater,  sed  Inhabitator? 
And  Felix  answers  promptly:  Etiam.  Augustine  proceeds:  Ergo  duae  jam  erunt 
res  ambae  ingenitae,  terra  et  Pater  ]  To  this  Felix  replies :  Imnw  tres  sunt, 
Pater  ingenitus,  terra  ingenita,  et  a'er  ingenitus.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  Manes 
assigned  to  the  world  of  light  an  atmosphere^  or  supposed  that  world  compaHscd 
with  air,  just  as  ours  is.  That  Manes  supposed  the  same  thing  true  of  the  world 
of  darkness,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  world,  therefore,  together  with  it8 
King  or  Lord,  had  existed  from  eternity.  But,  although  both  worlds  have  ever- 
lasting duration  and  permanence,  and  cannot  be  overthrown  or  demolished,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  violence  and  injury  should  be  done  to  them,  or  that  some  por- 
tion of  either  should  be  taken  from  it,  and  that  world  thus  become  diminished. 
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This  is  manifest  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  war  between  the  good  and  the 
malignant  first  Principles,  or  the  Kings  and  Lords  of  the  two  worlds.     For  in 
this  war,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  King  of  darkness  subjugated  a  portion 
of  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light,  and  likewise  not  a  few  of  its  inliabitant^ 
And  of  the  same  thing  we  have  the  best  teutimony,  that  of  Manes  himself,  in  his 
Epistola  Fundamenti.  (apud  AugusL  Disput  cum  Felice,  L.  I.  c  19.  p.  343.  &c 
and  in  other  places,)  :  Lucis  vero  beatissimae  Pater,  sciens  labem  magnam  ac  vas- 
titatem^  quae  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  sancta  impendere  Saecula,  nisi 
quod  eximium  Numen  opponat.     The  Demon  therefore  could  harm  the  sancta 
Sccculoj  or  the  JEons  of  God ;  and  the  danger  from  this  source  was  to  be  re- 
sisted.   The  same  was  true,  unquestionably,  of  the  world  of  darkness.     Such 
Wiis  the  power  of  God,  that  although  he  could  not  suKvert  and  annihilate  the 
empire  of  the  Demon,  yet  he  could,  if  he  chose,  invade  it  and  dismember  it. 
But  this  he  would  not  do ;  because,  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  his  own  kingdom,  if  he  had  brought  a  portion  of 
[p.  759.]  darkness  into  it.—  Both  worlds  occupied  very  ample  spaces,  or  were 
of  very  great  extent    Of  the  world  of  darkness,  Manes  himself  says,  (Epist 
Fundnm.  c.  15.  p.  116.  apud  Augustinum^i  Tencbrarum  terra  profunda  et  im- 
mensa  magnitudine.    But  the  world  of  light,  the  Manichaeans  seem  to  have 
made  rather  more  extensive  than  the  realm  of  darkness.   I  gather  this  from  the 
language  of  Augustine,  (contra  Epist  Manichaei,  c.  20.  p.  118.);  Dicant  ergo,  qukl 
adjungebatur  terrae  lucis,  si  ex  uno  latere  erat  gens  tenebrarum  ?    Non  dicunt : 
sed  cum  premuntur,  ut  dicant,  infinita  dicunt  esse  alia  latera  terrae  illius,  quam 
lueem  vocant,  id  est,  per  infinita  spatia  distendi  et  nullo  fine  cohiberi.     Xarus 
himself  had  not  said  this;  for  he  spoke  only  in  general  terms,  of  the  limits  of 
the  two  worlds.     But  his  disciples,  when  hard  pressed,  so  explained  their  mas- 
ter's views :  and,  indeed,  they  had  reason  ho  to  explain  them.    For  he  had  said, 
(in  Epist.  Fund.) :  Juxta  unam  vero  partem  ac  /a/u5  illustris  illius  ac  sanctae  ter- 
rae erat  tenebrarum  terra  profunda.  According  to  his  idea,  only  one  side  of  the 
world  of  liglit  was  bounded  by  the  world  of  darkness.     Therefore  the  JSIani- 
ehneans  inferred  that  the  other  sides^  not  being  bounded,  had  no  limits,  but  ex- 
tended into  infinite  space.     From  this,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  world  of 
liglit  is  more  ample  and  extensive  than  the  world  of  darkness.    For  that  thing, 
which  is  conliguous  to  only  one  part  or  side  of  something,  the  other  sides  of 
which, being  unbounded,  are  free  and  without  limits; — that  thing,  undoubtedly, 
is  smaller  or  less  extensive  than  the  thing  lo  which  it  is  contiguous ;  although 
it  may,  as  Manes  says,  immensam  profunditutem  et  magnitudinem  habere,  or, 
may  extend  over  a  very  large  and  unbounded  space. — In  the  world  of  light, 
eternal  peace  and  uninterrupted  happiness  reign.    For  all  its  inhabitants  being 
the  progeny  of  the  beneficent  nature  of  God,  there  can  be  no  place  for  discord 
and  enmity  among  them :  and  as  all  are  perfectly  happy,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  they  cannot  be  disquieted  or  moved  by  the  desire  of  greater  happiness. 
But  far  different  is  the  state  of  the*  world  of  darkness.     For  there,  all  are  con- 
tinually at  war  with  each  other.     Being  naturally  prepense  to  broils,  seditions, 
and  discord,  no  solid  and  stable  peace  can  exist  among  them.  Says  Avgusiine, 
(contra  Faustum  L.  xxi.  c.  14.  p.  254, 255.)  :  Ilia  gens,  inquiunt  (Manichaei)  ex- 
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eepto  eo,  quod  vicinae  luei  mala  erat,  et  apud  se  ipsam  mnla  crat — Vastabant 
86  invicem,  laedebant,  occidebant,  absumcbant.  (This  must  be  understood  of 
the  animals  living  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  of  which  we  are  soon  to  speak. 
For  the  progeny  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  are  equally  immortal  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  Lord  of  light) 

But  the  words  light  and  darkness^  used  by  Manes  to  denote  the  matter  of 
his  two  worlds,  or  what  they  called  the  two  natures  or  substances^  have  not  the 
import  commonly  assigned  them ;  namely,  that  one  of  these  worlds  was  com- 
posed intirely  of  light,  and  the  other  wholly  of  darkness.  This  common  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  found  with  some  very  learned  men,  is  contrary  to  the 
dearest  assertions  and  declarations  of  Manes  and  his  disciples.  Light  [p.  760.] 
is  only  one  Jifth  part  of  the  world  of  light,  and  darkness  is  only  oi\e  fifth  part  of 
the  realm  of  darkness.  But  because  lightf  from  its  very  nature,  is  diffusud 
throughout  one  of  these  worlds,  and  illumines  the  whole  of  it  with  its  splendor, 
therefore,  that  whole  happy  region,  inhabited  by  God  himself,  is  called  light,  or 
the  world  of  light.  And  moreover,  God  is  himself  light ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
diffuses  the  splendor  of  his  nature  throughout  all  the  realm  over  which  he  reigns. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  darkness  from  its  very  nature,  obscures  the  whole  re- 
gion of  which  it  constitutes  a  fifth  part,  and  spreads  a  sort  of  cloud  over  all 
the  elements  of  it,  that  terra  pestifera,  (as  Manes  expresses  it,)  is  called  a  world 
or  realm  of  darkness.  Not  that  there  is  no  light  at  all  in  the  world  of  darkness ; 
for  it  contains  jSre,  which  of  course  must  emit  light  But  the  darkness  in  con- 
tact with  tills  fire,  causes  it  to  emit  very  little  light,  and  almost  to  assume  the 
nttiire  of  darkness. 

Manes  distributed  each  of  these  worlds,  from  which  he  supposed  all  things 
were  formed,  into  five  elements  and  five  provinces.  Of  the  world  of  darkness, 
he  has  left  us  this  full  description,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  Augus- 
tinum  c.  15.  p.  116.)  :  Juxta  unam  vero  partem  ac  latus  illustris  illius  ac  sanctse 
tcrrae  erat  tenebrarum  terra  profunda  et  immensa  magnitudine,  in  qua  habita- 
bant  ignea  corpora,  genera  scilieit  pestifera.  (i.  e.  the  Demons,  with  their 
Prince.)  Hie  infinitse  tenebrcc,  (Here  is  the  first  element^)  ex  eadem  manantes 
Datura  imestimabiles  cum  propriis  fetibus :  ultra  quas  erant  aqusB  canosoi  (the 
teeand  element)  ac  turbidae  cum  suis  inhabitatoribus ;  quarum  interius  venti 
horribiles  ac  vehementes  (the  third  element)  cum  suo  Principe  ac  genitoribus. 
Rursum  regie  ignea  ac  corruptibilis  (that  is,  which  has  power  to  corrupt,  de- 
stroy, or  consume ;  not  that  it  is  itself  corruptible  or  consumable)  cum  buis 
dueibas  et  nationibus :  (the  fourth  element.)  Pari  more  introrsum  gens  caliginis 
ac  fumi  plena,  (the  fifth  element,)  in  qua  morabatur  immanis  Princeps  omnium  et 
dux,  habens  circa  se  innumerabiles  Prineipes,  quorum  omnium  ipse  crat  mens 
atque  origo :  haeque  fuerunt  naturcc  quinque  terra)  pestifene.  I  will  subjoin  an 
extract  from  Axigustine,  (de  HaBresibus  c.  46.  p.  11.)  which  throws  light  on 
some  parts  of  this  description  ;  quinque  elementa,  qua)  genuerunt  prineipes  pro- 
prios,  genti  tribuunt  tenebrarum ;  eaque  elementa  his  nominibus  nuncupant, 
fumum,  tenebras,  ignem,  aqiiam,  ventum,  (This  is  not  accurately  expressed, 
and  does  not  clearly  and  fully  exhibit  the  opinion  of  Manes.  Augustine  also 
ehanges  the  order  of  the  elements.)     In  fumo  nata  anim:ilia  bipedia,  undo  ho- 
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mines  ducere  originem  censent,  in  teneMs  serpentia,  in  igne  qundrupodio,  in 
aquis  natatilia,  in  veTito  volutilia.  See  also  Augustine  against  Faustu»,  (L.  iL 
c.  3.  pp.  133,  134.) — We  will  eiricidate  these  whims  a  little. — The  world  of 
darkness  is  like  an  immense  dwelling  house^  which  is  Jive  stories  high,  and  eocft 
[p.  761.]  story  having  its  own  elementary  matter,  its  Prince,  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  animals ;  the  last  all  venimous  and  noxious,  and  resembling  our  noxious 
animals.  In  each  story,  therefore,  we  may  distinguish  four  things :  Jirsl,  the 
elementnry  matter;  secondly^  the  Prince  who  presides  over  the  province; 
thirdly yiht  svbordinaLe rulers  who  aid  the  Prince  in  the  government;  and  lastly^ 
the  animals  corresponding  with  the  several  elementa  The  elements  themselves 
are  fecund,  or  have  the  power  of  generation;  for  Augustine  says:  Suos  sibi 
Principes  genuerunt  Nor  does  he  pervert  the  views  of  Manes ;  for  we  have  & 
pasnage  of  his,  which  confirms  what  Augustine  says,  in  TStus  Bostrensis, 
(contra  Manichaeos,  L.  L  in  Canisii  Lectt  Antiquis,  tom.  i.  p.  68.) :  ^Hf  yif  won 

f»<rl¥i  OTI  i  VAN  »rdftTii>«<ki  tyif9A  Jt&i  iu^Auro,  Jtai  iturlku  9'oXXic  ir^A/SatXXo/uffii 

Ivf&fAtii.  Erat,  inquit  Manichaeus,  (doubtless  in  his  Liber  Mysteriorum,  which 
TStus  had  read ;)  tempus,  cum  materia  sine  ordine  ferebatur,  et  generabat  et 
cre^cebat,  ac  roultas  potestates  producebat.  Those  Princes,  therefore,  or  the 
Governors  of  provinces  in  the  world  of  darkness,  neither  existed  necessarily  and 
from  eternity,  nor  were  they  the  offspring  of  the  King  of  darkness.  Whether 
the  inferior  magistrates  also  originated  from  the  elements,  or  were  the  progeny 
of  the  Princes,  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Yet,  I  suspect,  they  were  begotten  by 
the  princes:  for  the  supreme  Lord  of  darkness  generated  his  own  subordinate 
commanders  and  ministers;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Governors  of  provinces 
possessed  the  same  powers.  Besides,  Manes  makes  express  mention  of  births 
in  the  realm  of  darkne^is.  The  first  animals  that  inhabited  the  several  stories  of 
the  edifice,  undoubtedly,  were  the  product  of  the  elements  in  which  they  lived. 
And  these  propagated  their  species,  in  the  same  manner  that  our  animals  do. 
This  will  very  clearly  appear  from  a  passage  soon  to  be  cited.  The  inferior  ele- 
ments produce  only  the  imperfect  animals;  and  the  more  exalted  the  elements 
are,  the  more  perfect  are  the  beings  they  produce.  The  highest  element  pro- 
duces  the  most  perfect  animals,  namely,  those  most  resembling  human  beings. — 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  stories  are  continually  warring  and  fighting  with  each 
other;  and  animals^  which  are  mortal,  also  devour  and  consume  one  another. 
Manes  says,  (apud  TiLum  Bostrens.  ubi  supra,  p.  70.) :  'Hxetwrcr  «ui  »xTjrV3-<&v 
01  if  dwTitc  dXXw'xoici  (Tj/ret  %ht  ^txtrh  li±T\aivTti,  Qui  ex  malitia  nati  sunt,  se 
mutuo  insectiti  sunt  et  devoraverunt,  dura  et  gravia  passi.  More  might  be  said 
on  these  points,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  proceed  rather  to  a  consideration  of 
the  elements  themselves,  on  which  some  remarks  may  not  be  useless.  Augustine 
has  much  to  say  of  them,  (contra  Epist.  Fundamenti,  c.  28.  p.  122.)  but,  as  he 
too  often  is,  he  is  more  harsh  and  energetic  than  was  necessary ;  nor  did  he 
understand  the  nature  of  these  elements. 

The  lowest  element,  and  that  which  produced  reptile  animals,  was  tenebraa 
infinit(c  ;  that  is,  wide  and  infinitely  extended  darkness.  But  Manes  did  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  understimd  by  the  word  darkness,  what  we  do,  the  mere 
[p.  762.]  absence  of  light;  for,  infatuated  as  he  doubtless  was,  he  was  not  so 
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i/il^tunt«d  08  to  believe  that  daiknesst  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woid,  can  be 
Tanked  among  elementary  substances.    And  the  Manichseans  themselves,  (upud 
Auffusl.  loco  citato,  p.  124.)  denied,  that  their  darkness  wns  the  same  as  ours: 
\on  titles  erant  illse  tenebrsB  quales  hie  nosti.     Manes  wrote  in  Syriac,  as  we 
learn  from  TStus  Bostrensis;  and  perhaps  his  Latin  translator  did  not  adequately 
express  his  meaning.    The  darkness  of  Manes  was,  undoubtedly,  earth ;  vvhieh^ 
beint^  opaque,  and  emitting  no  light,  might  be  called  darkness.  This  is  not  only 
munifest  from  the  enrthly  and  reptile  animals  generated  from  this  darkness,  but 
the  thing  itself  shows  it.     For  unless  by  darkness  Manes  meant  earfh,  he  ex- 
cluded earth  from  among  the  elements;  which  is  altogether  incredible,  and 
woald  be  foreign  from  his  views.   For  his  superior  world  had  the  same  number 
of  elements,  and  of  the  same  kinds,  as  our  world  has;  and  ihat  earth  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  our  world,  Manes  and  all  the  Persians  believed.    Therefore, 
from  tliis  immense  mass  of  earth,  destitute  of  all  light,  arose,  according  to  Ma- 
lies,  ina:sti7nainles  (i.  e.  innumerable)  nalura:  (for  thus  doubtless  it  should  read, 
instead  of  natura,  as  in  the  copies  of  Augustine,)  and  moreover,  feiiLSt  (i.  e.  the 
proper  animals  of  the  earth,  serpents,  vipers,  worms,  insects,  and  all  that  are 
destitute  of  feet  and  creep  upon  the  ground.) — Adjacent  to  earth  or  darkness, 
was  the  element  oitoaler;  filled,  in  like  manner,  with  its  appropriate  inhabitants. 
But  this  water  was  not  pure  and  limpid;  it  was  polluted  by  the  contiguous 
earth,  and  therefore  turbid  and  dark-colored. — The  third  element,  adjacent  to 
the  water,  was  toind;  which  likewise  had  its  Prince,  its  generators,  and  its  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds;  yet  not  beautiful,  harmless,  and  singing  birds,  but  such  as 
Were  savage  and  ferocious.     Beware  also  of  supposing  that  Manes  understood 
by  windt  what  we  understand  by  it,  namely,  a  strong  motion  of  the  air.    He  was 
a  senseless  man,  yet  not  so  senseless  as  to  account  motion  an  elementary  body, 
giving  birth  to  various  material  beings.    His  wind  was  air;  yet  air  obscured 
with  clouds,  and  immensely  and  vehemently  agitated.    This  appears  from  the 
tiling  itself,  and  also  from  the  animals  which  lived  in  the  loind,  for  they  were  all 
atrial. — Above  the  wind  was  the  fourth  region,  which  comprised ^re,  the  fourth 
element.    Here  lived  those  quadrupeds  whose  natures  most  resembled  fire^ 
whk:h  destroys  and  consumes  objects :  namely,  savage  beasts,  lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, bulls,  and  panthers.    To  the  gentler  animals,  and  those  serviceable  to 
mankind,  such  as  sheep,  cows,  horses,  &c.  I  suppose,  he  did  not  assign  a  place 
in  the  world  of  darkness.    The  Manichajans  being  asked,  (apud  August,  loco 
cit  c.  32.  pp.  124,  126.)  why  their  master  placed  quadrupeds  in  the  region  of 
fire^  replied :  Quod  quadrupedes  edaces  sint ;  (this,  I  suppose,  means  rapacious^ 
xoracinuSy  inclined  to  bite,)  et  in  concubitum  multum  feneant. — The  highest  and 
most  elevated  of  the  elements,  the  fifth  in  number,  but  the  first  in  rank,  was 
smoke;  in  which  resided  the  Prince  of  the  whole  world  of  darkness,  [p.  763.] 
encompassed  wnth  a  vast  multitude  of  princes  and  dukes,  who  were  his  offspring. 
It  appears  strange,  that  Manes  should  place  among  the  elements,  and  above  all 
the  others,  smoke,  which  is  merely  a  vapor,  elicited  and  dislodged  from  burning 
bodies:  and  still  more  strange,  that  the  King  of  the  whole  realm  of  darkness 
should  dwell  in  smoke;  and  that  the  animals  produced  from  smoke  should  bo 
more  perfect  than  any  others;  for  they  resembled  men  in  form,  were  bipeds,  and 
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they  generated  men.     Says  Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xxi.  e.  1 4.  p.  256.) 
lili  principi  non  tantum  sui  generis,  id  est,  bipedes,  quos  parentes  hominum  dici. 
tis,  sed  etiam  cuncta  animalia  ceterorum  generum  subditi  erant  et  ad  ejus  nutum 
convertebantur.    And  hence  he  ridicules  this  fifth  element,  (contra  Epislolaiii_ 
Manich.  c.  32.  p.  125.)  and  says:  Bipedes  fumus  offocat  atque  necat.  -  -  At  hi(^ 
fumus  bipedes  auos — ^vitaliter  atquo  indulgenter  educaverat  et  continebat     Bat- 
I  can  suppose  there  was  no  just  cause  for  his  ridicule.  Perhaps,  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  the  Epistola  Fundament!,  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Syriaa 
word  used  by  Manes,    Those  better  acquainted  with  the  Syriac  language  than 
am,  can  judge.     But  I  may  safely  say,  that  such  smoke  as  ours,  was  not  in- 
tended by  Manes,  but  a  material  substance  more  suitable  for  procreating  animals 
superior  to  all  others.    The  smoke  of  Manes  was,  undoubtedly,  that  element 
which  was  considered  i\\Q  first  by  the  ancients,  and  which  they  called  ether;  or, 
as  Cicero  describes  it,  (de  Natura  Deer.   L.  ii.  c.  36.)  :  extrema  ora  atque  deter- 
minalio  mundi,  complexus  cceli  omnia  cingens  et  ccercens,  ardor  ccelestis.    This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  U  contrasted  with  air ;  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.     But  this  element,  being  in  the  world  of  darkness  like  the  rest,  was 
contaminated  and  corrupted;  and  having  a  resemblance  to  smoke,  it  might  be 
called  smoke.    Pure  genuine  ether  is  thin  and  transparent;  but  this  was  dense, 
turbid,  dark,  and  cloudy.    These  remarks  go  to  show,  why  the  malignant  Lord 
of  the  dark  world  dwelt  in  this  element  as  his  home. 

Correspondent  with  these  five  elements  in  the  pestiferous  world,  there  are 
five  elements  in  the  toorld  of  light,  and  arranged,  doubtless,  in  the  same  order; 
yet  they  are  salutary,  beautiful,  benign,  and  replete  with  happy  and  beneficent 
inhabitants.  Says  Avgustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11.)  the  Manichaeans  teach: 
His  quinque  dementis  malis  debiiUandis  alia  quinque  elementa  de  regno  et  sub- 
stantia Dei  (Here  is  some  mistake.  The  substance  of  God,  as  we  shall  see,  wa« 
the  purest  light,  with  no  admixture  of  any  other  substance.  Therefore,  these 
elements  are  not  composed  of  the  substance  of  God,  but  only  of  the  empire  of 
God)  niissa  esse,  et  in  ilia  pugiia  perniixta,  fumo  atra,  tenebris  lucent,  igni  male 
ignem  bouum,  aquae  malae  aquam  bonam,  vento  malo  ventum  bonum.  There  is 
also  much  said  by  Augustine  respecting  these  five  celestial  elements  in  his  work 
against  Faustus,  (L.  xi.  c.  3.  and  L.  xx.  c.  9.)  But  he  does  not  arrange  these 
[p.  764.]  elements  in  their  proi)er  order.  The  last  and  lowest  element  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  light.  And,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  darkness  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  material  substance,  resembling  earth,  yet  white 
and  colorless,  shining,  pellucid,  and  thin.  Manes  calls  it  Lucidam  ac  bcatain 
terram,  (in  his  Epistola  Fund,  apud  August,  c.  13.  p.  115.)  And,  because  the 
splendor  of  this  element  is  diffused  through  the  whole  realm  of  God,  therefore 
this  realm  is  pronounced  splendidissimum. — Next  came  good  water;  that  is, 
water  pure  and  limpid,  free  from  all  earthly  particles  and  feculency;  for  the  evil 
wafer  wtis,  as  Manes  says,  cotnosa  et  turbida. — The  third  element  was  good  wind; 
that  is,  air  moving  gently  and  placidly,  and  tempering  agreeably  the  h(\it  pro- 
duced by  the  inferior  light  and  the  superior  fire. — This  was  followed  hy  good 
fire;  which,  as  it  is  opposed  to  igni  coj-ruptibili,  i.  e.  to  devouring  and  consum- 
ing fire,  unquestionably,  only  warms,  revives,  and   fecundates,  like   the    fire 
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of  the  sun,  nnd  does  not  consume  and  destroy. — The  uppermost  elementi 
contrasted  with  the  smoke,  was  air ;  not  that  which  is  moved,  and  which  Manes 
called  wind;  but  the  purest  and  most  refined  etker,  encompassing  and  embrncing 
the  whole  realm  of  light. — Of  the  Princes  and  the  animals  of  tlieso  five  provinces 
of  the  world  of  light,  I  find  no  where  a  description.  But  as  the  world  of  light 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  world  of  darkness,  I  doubt  not,  that  Manes  assigned 
to  each  of  these  elements  its  Prince,  its  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  and  also 
\iAfatuSj  or  animals. 

Yon  may  say,  these  ore  whims,  and  more  suitable  for  old  women  and 
children,  than  for  a  man  of  sense.  I  ^rant  it:  they  arc  so.  Yet  they  have  their 
grounds  and  reasons  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Manichasan  doctrine;  and 
therefore  the  man  did  not  trifle,  but  reasoned  consequentially  from  his  premises. 
lake  the  Persians  and  many  others  among  the  ancients,  (as  appcjirs  from 
Apuleius,  de  Mundo,  {  29.)  Manes  supposed  this,  our  loorld,  to  be  composed  of 
Jhe  elements,  earth,  toater,Jire,  air,  and  ether.  And  one  of  his  fundamental  doc- 
trines was,  that  our  world  is  a  compound  of  the  commingled  elements  of  (he  two 
npper  worlds,  the  good  and  the  evil.  For  he  despaired  of  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  evil,  unless  he  admitted  two  first  principles  above  U8,  from  the 
eommingling  of  which  this  our  world  originated.  Hence,  this  reason, — ^if  a  ne- 
eessity  resulting  from  an  assumed  dogma  may  be  called  a  reason, — this  reason,  I 
say,  led  him  to  suppose  the  worlds  above  to  be  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
ours  is,  and  those  elements  arranged  in  much  the  same  order  as  we  here  behold 
them.  K  he  had  assigned  any  other  constitution,  either  to  the  world  of  light, 
or  to  the  world  of  darkness,  he  could  not  have  accounted  for  the  condition  of 
onr  world,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  it 

(3)  That  the  founder  of  the  Manichsean  sect  inculcated  the  belief  of  tufo 
Deities  or  Gods,  is  declared  by  most  persons,  both  ancient  and  modern.  •  But 
the  erudite  Beausohre  is  dissatisfied,  and  contends  earnestly,  that  they  [p.  765.] 
believed  indeed  in  tioo  first  Principles,  but  by  no  means  in  two  Qods.  (See  his 
Histoire  de  Manich^e,  tome  i.  p.  488.)  He  relies  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
FaiMus  ;  (apud  August,  contra  Faust.  L.  xxi.  c.  1.  p.  250.)  who,  being  interro- 
gated :  Vnus  Deus  est,  an  Duo  1  quickly  replied :  Plane  unus :  and  then  in- 
veighed severely  against  those  who  explain  otherwise  the  doctrine  of  his  sect. 
He  said :  Nunquam  in  nostris  quidem  asscrtionibus  duorum  Deorum  audit  um 
est  nomen.  -  -  Est  quidem  quod  duo  Principia  confltemur,  sed  unum  ex  his 
Deum  vocamus.  -  -  Quapropter  inepta  ha;c  et  viribus  satis  efleta  est  argumen- 
taUo.  Augustine  strenuously  confutes  Faustus :  but  he  fails  to  satisfy  Beau" 
tobre,  who  affirms  that  in  this  controversy  Faustus  had  the  best  of  the  argument: 
and  proceeding  still  farther,  he  maintains  that  no  one  of  the  ancient  heretics 
taught  the  existence  of  two  Deities.  I  think  otherwise ;  and  I  do  not  consider 
tliem  in  error,  who  declare  that  the  Manichaeans  preached  two  Gods.  This  in- 
deed, both  Faustus  and  his  learned  patron  have  proved,  that  the  Manichaeans 
applied  the  name  Ood  to  only  the  good  Principle,  and  not  also  to  the  bad  ;  and 
yet  Faustus  does  not  deny,  that  sometimes,  the  Prince  of  darkness  is  also  called 
God  by  the  Manichaeans :  Nee  difliteor,  ctiam  interdum  nos  adversam  natur.'im 
nuncupare  Deum,  sed  non  hoc  secundum  nostram  fidem,  verum  juxta  prsesump- 
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turn  jam  in  earn  nomen  a  cultoribus  suis.  But  the  question  is  not  about  th« 
nanie^  but  about  the  thing.  We  commonly  designate  by  the  name  God,  a  being 
who  is  eternally  self-existent,  and  subject  to  the  authority  and  control  of  no 
other  being.  Now,  of  this  character  were  both  the  good  Principle  and  the  evil 
Principle,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans.  And  therefi»re,  they 
truly  held  to  two  Gods,  notwithstanding  they,  for  distinction's  sake,  applied  the 
name  God  only  to  the  good  Principle.  And  if  one  should  change  the  deOnition, 
and  say ;  God  is  not  only  an  eternally  self-existent  being,  but  also  one  possessed 
of  all  conceivable  perfections,  and  the  cause  of  all  things ;  this  would  not 
answer  his  purpose.  For,  according  to  this  definition,  the  Manichseans  held  to 
no  God  at  all ;  because  they  did  not  suppose  their  good  Principle  to  be  absO' 
lutehj  perfect^  nor  the  cause  of  all  things :  so  that  he  would  not  deserve  the  title 
of  God,  according  to  this  definition.  Yet  I  will  grant,  that  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Manichaeans  believed  in  but  one  God :  namely,  they  supposed  that  only 
the  good  Principle  was  to  be  worshipped  and  honored.  And,  therefore,  if  it 
should  be  said,  that  the  Being  whom  all  men  should  religiously  worship  and 
adore,  is  God,  then  the  Manichseans  are  free  from  the  charge  brought  against 
them.  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  they  may  most  justly  be  charged  with  what 
is  called  Dualism ;  that  is,  with  holding  to  two  Divinities. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  good  Principle,  I  purpose  to 
speak  in  the  next  section.  Here  I  shall  only  make  some  remarks  on  the  coinci- 
[p.  766.]  dences  and  the  discrepancies  between  the  good  and  the  bad  Principles, 
and  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  bad  Principle. — Anders/,  that  the  bad 
Principle  was  co-eternal  with  the  good  Principle,  and  equally  self-existent,  or 
dependent  on  no  antecedent  cause,  is  beyond  all  controversy.  Manes  himself 
says,  (apud   Titum  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  87.)  :  l^TAidi  »r  ^rcYtftdst  >tai  Sun  jrorh 

CVK  My,  dtl    yaf  tif.     Katl    ovk    dwi    riyot    Mr,    vf  y^.     Kati    fi^et    My,    pno'tt     *.ai     uf 

Ktipiod  Khi  dvrds  Mr.  I  will  translate  this  more  clearly  and  accurately  than 
Francis  Turrian  does,  who  is  not  always  the  best  translator :  Mains  erat  Sa- 
tanas;  neque  tempus  est,  quo  non  erat:  aeternus  enim  est,  neque  originera  ab 
ali([uo  accepit.  Nccossario  enim  et  per  se  existebat.  £t  erat  radix,  inquit 
Manes,  (who  speaks  in  the  Oriental  style.  Radix  is  equivalent  to  pater  ov  genu 
tor,  one  who  begets  a  numerous  oflTspring.)  Et  erat  Dominus  (i.  e.  he  had  an 
immense  empire,)  et  idem  erat  (i.  e.  was  immutable,  and  could  not  become  ex- 
tinct, nor  change  his  nature.) — Secondly,  the  generative  power  of  both  Princes 
or  their  power  of  procreating  beings  like  themselves,  is  immense.  And  there- 
fore each  of  them  has  produced  innumerable  beings  like  himself.  Manes,  in 
his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  August,  c.  13.  p.  115.)  expressly  calls  God  i7/us- 
Irem  palrem  ac  genitorem  (innumerabilium)  bealorum  et  gloriosorum  scoculorum^ 
(i.  e.  of  ^ons).  More  passages  to  the  same  effect,  will  occur  hereafter.  Of 
the  evil  Principle,  he  says,  (ibid.  c.  15.  p.  116.) :  Habens  circa  se  innumerabiles 
prinoipes,  quorum  omnium  erat  mens  atque  origo.  The  Demon  was  the  mind 
(mens)  of  all  his  children;  because  they  received  their  minds  or  souls  out  of 
him,  and  had  malignant  minds,  inclined,  like  his,  to  do  evil. — Lastly,  that  the 
evil  Principle  possessed  an  immensely  fertile  genius,  vast  sublilty  and  sagacity, 
and  consummate  and  amazing  power,  the  plans  which  he  devised,  and  actually 
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Carried  into  effect,  put  beyond  all  question. — Theae  are  the  particulars  in  which 
the  two  Divinities  were  aliice.  But  in  otlier^  respects  they  were  very  unlike. — 
1.  The  essential  natures  of  the  two  Princes  were  totilly  different.  For  God 
Was  lightj  or  his  essence  was  light ;  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  But  the  De* 
mon  had  a  black  opaque  body,  resembling  smoke^  i.  e.  foul  ether ;  as  we  have 
before  shown  ;  and  hence  he  bore  the  name  of  darkness.  Augustine,  when  he 
was  a  Manichsean,  doubted  whether  the  Demon^s  substance  was  earthy  or  was 
air  or  ether.  For  thus  he  writes,  (in  his  Confessions,  L.  v.  c.  10.  Opp.  torn.  L 
p.  84.)  :  Hinc  enim  et  mali  substanUam  quandam  credebam  esse  talem,  et  ha- 
bere soam  molem  tetram  ac  deformem,  sive  crassam,  quam  terram  dicebant,  (It 
appears  from  this  passage,  that  the  Manichseans  made  earth  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  evil  world :  whence  it  follows,  that  what  I  before  stated  is  true, 
viz.  that  the  darkness  of  Manes  was  simply  earth,)  sive  tenuem  atque  subtilem, 
ncot  est  airis  corpus,  quam  malignam  mentem  per  illam  terram  (tene-  [p.  767.] 
bramm)  repentem  imaginantur. — But  JI.  the  pious  and  ingenious  man  was  un- 
necessarily in  doubt :  for  Manes  clearly  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Prince  of  evils  dwelt  in  smoke  or  corrupt  ether,  the  counterpart  to  pure  ether 
or  air ;  whence,  manifestly,  his  body  was  eiherial  or  analagous  to  smoke.  And 
when  Augustine  says,  the  Demon  creeps  (repere)  through  the  whole  world  of 
darkness,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichseans ;  he  indicates,  that  the 
Demon's  body  was  ti fluid;  which  it  might  be,  if  it  were  ether^  but  not  if  it  were 
earth. — ^m.  God  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  world  of  light ; 
but,  like  an  immense  luminary,  he  overspread  and  filled  his  whole  empire.  But 
the  Prince  of  darkness  resided  in  a  single  element  of  his  realm  ;  namely,  the 
uppermost,  which  they  called  smoke :  although  his  Influence,  as  Augustine  says, 
(repU)  creeps  or  extends  through  that  whole  world.  We  had  before  learned 
the  same  thing,  from  Manes  himself. — IV.  God  had  no  definite  form ;  or  at 
least,  he  had  not  the  human  form :  as  we  learn  from  Augustine^  (Confess.  L.  v. 
c.  10.  p.  184.)  For  Augustine  says,  that  he  had  formerly  been  pleased  with  the 
Manichsean  doctrine,  because  it  attributed  to  God  no  human  form.  But  the 
Prince  of  darkness  had  a  body  altogether  similar  to  a  human  body.  Says  Aum 
guMtine,  (contra  Faustum  L.  xx.  c.  14.  p.  255.)  Dli  principi  non  tantum  suigene* 
ris,  id  est,  bipedes,  quos  parentes  hominum  dicitis,  sed  etiam  cuncta  animalium 
ceterorum  genera  subdita  erant.  The  Demon  was  therefore  a  biped;  and  he 
also  begat  bipeds  of  his  own  species,  that  is,  resembling  men.  Other  proofs  in 
confirmation  of  this  point,  the  reader  may  easily  collect  out  of  the  citations  yet 
to  be  made.  The  Prince  of  darkness  was,  therefore,  properly,  as  Manes  says, 
immanis  dux,  a  monster,  a  giant  of  immense  bulk,  like  the  Micromegas  of  an 
ingenious  man,  and  like  the  Typhanus  of  ancient  Greece.  Manes  wrote  a  book 
expressly  on  Giants,  rdv  yiyivmof  fil^Kof,  as  Photius  says,  (Bibliotheca  Cod. 
85.  p.  204.)  In  that  work  he  doubtless  treated  of  the  Prince  of  demons,  and 
of  his  satellites  and  ministers ;  and  applied  what  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  war 
of  the  Giants  against  the  Gods,  to  the  conflict  between  the  good  Principle  and 
the  bad. — ^V.  These  Giants,  procreated  by  the  Prince  of  Giants,  were  of  both 
sexes,  male  and  female  ;  and  they  propagated  their  race,  just  as  men  do,  by 
their  wives.    This  is  manifest  from  a  signal  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  tlis 
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Tliesaurus  oi  Manes^  which  Augustine  cit<?s,  (de  natura  boni  contra  Manichaeoa, 
c.  44.  p.  365.) :  Potestates  (malae)  quae  in  singulis  c^xjloruni  tractibus  ordinatie 
sunt  ex  utroque  sexu  masculorum  uc  foeminarum  consistunt.    Another  pas^sage, 
proving  clearly  the  same  thing,  will  be  cited  further  on.     Augustine  frequently 
touches  upon  this  subject ;  e.  g.  (contra  Faust.  L.  xxL  c.  10.  p.  253.) :  Hinc 
etiam  prolis  fecunditas  (among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  darkness)  suppe- 
[p.768.]  tebat;  nam  et  conjugia  tribuunteis.    And  the  Prince  of  Darkness  him- 
self had  a  wife,  as  will  appear  further  on ;  and,  when  a  captive,  he  burned  with 
lust,  and  even  sought  coition  with  a  female  being  of  another  race,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place.    But  the  citizens  of  the  happy  world,  are  not  of  differ- 
ent sexes ;  and  of  course  do  not  beget  and  bring  forth  children. — ^VI.  Although 
the  realm  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  is  vastly  extensive,  yet  it  is  narrower  and 
smaller  than  that  over  which  God  reigns.    For  the  world  of  light  is  bounded 
only  on  one  side.    This  I  have  before  showed  :  and  I  now  confirm  it,  by  a  very 
noted  passage  in  Augustine*8  Confessions,  (L.  v.  c.  10.  p.  84.):  Quia  Deum 
bonum  nullam  malam  naturam  creasse,qualiscunque  pietas  me  credere  cogebat, 
convStituebam  (when  a  Manichsean)  ex  adverso  sibi  duas  moksy  (i.  e.  two  worlds^ 
of  light  and  darkness,)  utramque  infinitanif  sed  malam  anguslius^  honam  graiu 
dius.  -  -  Et  magis  plus  mihi  videbar,  si  te,  Deus  mens,  cui  confitentur  ex  me 
miserationes  tuee,  vel  ex  ceteris  partibus  infinitum  crederem,  quamvis  ex  una, 
qua  tibi  moles  mali  opponebatur,  cogerer  infinitum  (so  the  Benedictine  edition 
reads ;  but  most  corruptly.     For  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  for  infinitum^  it  should 
read  finilum)  faterl,  quam  si  ex  omnibus  partibus  in  corporis  human!  forma  te 
opinarer  finiri.     But  whether  the  Manichteans,  when  they  said  the  realm  of  light 
was  (infmilum)  unbounded  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  {finilum)  hounded  on  that 
one  side  only,  used  the  word  infinitum  absolutely,  for  that  which  has  no  limits 
whatever ;  or  only  in  the  sense  of  indefinite,  or  whose  limits  exceed  human 
comprehension  and  measurement ;  I  must  leave  undecided.    The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Manicha^ans  respecting  the  boundaries  of  both  kingdoms,  is  very  difficult 
to  be  comprehended ;  nor  could  they  themselves,  when  questioned,  explain  it. — 
VII.  The  Prince  of  darkness  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  moral  virtues,  justice, 
veracity,  benevolence,  &c. ;  for  he  vexed,  afflicted  and  harrassed  his  subjects, 
and  his  own  children.     But  God,  on  the  contrary,  cherished  his  subjects  and  his 
children  in  every  way,  and  heaped  upon  them  all  the  blessings  he  could.— 
VIU.  The  Demon  undoubtedly  possessed  ingenuity,  subtilty,  and  a  knowledge 
of  many  things ;  but  in  this  respect^  God  was  superior  to  him  :  as  may  appear 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  God  had  known  the  existence  of  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness, but  the  Demon  and  his  princes,  for  an  infinite  length  of  time,  had   no 
knowledge  of  the  realm  of  light.     Manes  himself  says,  (apud  Titum  Bostrens. 
L.  i.  edit.  Canisii  torn.  i.  p.  70.)  :  ^ETrctvo-Afro  'oi\XM\ois  iTatne-To^uroi,  f^t'x^i  ov 
rd  ^wf  o^cTOTi  ipuipoia-etf  -  -  dyfcouvnc  /u»y,  *.  t.  X.    Principes  tenebrarum  non 
prius  desierunt  in  se  ipsos  moveri,  quam  lumen  sero  tandem  viderent,  ^wot/ rt;//r.i 
ignorahant.    The  Father  of  light  himself  confessed  iho  power  of  the  Prince  of 
darkness ;  as  Manes  has  informed  us,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  Au- 
gust, de  n.itura  boni,  c.  42.  p.  364.)  :  Lucis  vero  beatissiraao  Pater  sciens  Libera 
mngnam  ac  vaslitatem,  quae  ex  tcnebris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  sancta  impcndere 
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snecula.  The  General  of  the  race  of  darkness  could  therefore  do  much  [p.  769.] 
harm, — not  indeed  to  the  realm  of  light,  but  to  the  sancta  Scccula  of  God,  that 
is,  to  his  holy  JEons.  Yet  the  victory  of  God  over  him,  is  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  Demon  in  power. 

§  XLII.     Nature  and    Attributes  of  the  good  God  or  Principle. 

The  God  who  governs  the  world  of  light,  is,  as  it  were,  an  im- 
mense sun:  and  consists  wholly  of  the  purest  lights  much  more 
subtile  than  our  light,  wonderfully  diffused  through  his  whole 
realm.  He  has  twelve  members,  equally  bright  and  splendid ;  and 
an  innumerable  family,  who  abound  in  every  species  of  good 
things.  For  he  had  begotten  from  himself  an  immense  number 
of  most  happy  Scecula ;  that  is,  immutable  and  enduring  Beings. 
But  though  the  highest  and  greatest  Being,  yet  he  is  finite,  and 
limited  to  a  certain  space ;  and  of  course,  is  not  omnipresent.  His 
natural  powers  also  have  their  limits.  For  he  does  not  know  all 
things,  nor  foresee  future  events,  nor  can  he  accomplish  all  his 
pleasure  ;  and  much  less,  can  he  effect  his  purposes  solely  by  his 
volitions.  But  his  moral  virtues,  his  goodness,  beneficence,  justico, 
sanctity,  and  love  of  truth,  can  be  confined  within  no  bounds,  nor 
be  limited  or  restrained  by  anything.(') 

(1)  As  I  am  about  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  that  good  Prin- 
ciple which  Manes  called  Godj  and  in  accordance  with  his  views,  I  will  exhibit 
as  my  pattern  and  guide,  that  description  of  God,  which  Manes  himself  gave  in 
his  Ejtisiola  Fundamenli ;  and  will  illustrate  it  by  testimonies  from  other  sources. 
— In  Augustine's  Book  against  the  Epistle  of  Manes,  (c.  13.  p.  115.)  Manes 
says :  Luminis  quidem  imperium  tenebat  Deus  Pater,  in  sua  sancta  stirpe  perpe- 
tuus, in  virtute  magnificus,  natur&  ipsa  verus,  aeternitate  propria  semper  cxsul- 
tans,  continens  apud  se  sapientiam  et  sensus  vitaies:  per  quos  etiam  duodecim 
membra  luminis  sui  comprehendit,  fegni  videlicet  proprii  divitias  affluentes.  In 
unoquoque  autem  membrorum  ejus  sunt  rccondita  miilia  Innumerabilium  et 
immeosorum  thesaurorum.  Ipse  vero  Pater  in  sua  laude  preecipuus  magnitu- 
dine  incomprehensibilis,  copulata  habet  sibi  beata  et  gloriosa  Ssecula,  neque  nu- 
mero,  neque  prolixitate  sestimanda,  cum  quibus  idem  sanctus  et  illustris  Pater 
et  Genitor  degit,  nullo  in  regnis  ejus  insignibus  aut  indigente  aut  infirmo  con- 
stituto.  Ita  autem  fundata  sunt  ejuadem  splcndidiasima  regna  supra  lucidam 
et  beatam  tcrram,  ut  a  nullo  unquam  aut  moved  ant  concuti  possint.  In  this 
magnificent  description  of  God,  some  things  stand  out  deariy;  nlnn^I  the  eter- 
nity of  God,  his  sanctity  or  his  magnificeaUa  vtr/iflit,  as  Manes  spenkit,  his  im- 
mutability, his  love  of  truth,  hia  wiadosit  and  hia  neeeMuy  exist  •>  p.  770.] 
These,  therefore,  I  shall  pass  over,  and  confine  mytelf  to  IhoM  t :  lich  are 
involved  in  some  obtscurity,  or  are  atated  too  briefly. 

I.  Manes  gives  only  a  paaaing  notiee  «C  thai  Vgkt,^  wi  com- 
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posed,  by  saying  that  the  Lumen  Dei  has  twelve  members.  But  there  are  man? 
other  testimonies  at  hand,  which  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Manes  made 
the  essence  of  God  to  be  the  purest  light.  For  he  uniformly  calls  God  #c3f,  /u. 
cerjt,  r6  ivurarov  fwy,  supremam  lucem,  rd  diltof  fus  hicem  sempiteriiam.  See 
the  fragments  of  his  Epistles,  inJo.  Alb.  Fabricius*  fiibliotheca  Graeca,  (vol.  v. 
p.  284,  285.)  Augustine,  in  his  Confessions,  (L.  v.  c.  10.  p.  84.)  agreeably  to  the 
views  of  Manichaeans,  whom  he  once  followed,  says:  Jpsum  quoque  Salvato- 
rem  nostrum  tanquam  de  massa  Itxidissinuc  molis  ttuc  porrectum  ad  nostram 
salutem,  (quum  Manichaeus  essem)  putabam.  Most  accurately  expressed  I  For 
Manes  supposed  God  to  be  a  formless  but  splendid  mass ;  that  is,  liglU  wholly 
without  form,  and  spreading  over  infinite  space.  Faustus,  (apud  August,  L.  xx. 
p.  237.)  says :  Patrem  quidem  ipsum  lucem  incolere  credimus  summam  ac  prin- 
cipalem,  quam  Paulas  aliaa  inaccessibilem  vocat — ^These  views  of  the  nature  of 
God,  Manes  held,  in  common  with  most  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  with  the 
Gnostics  also,  and  even  with  not  a  few  christians,  who  were  otherwise  orthodox 
in  regard  to  the  Deity.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  form  a  conception  of  the 
happy  world  of  Manes,  must  picture  to  himself  a  world  just  like  our  terraque* 
ous  globe,  but  larger,  and  one  in  which  God  supplies  the  place  of  the  sun :  for 
his  heaven  was  like  our  earth,  and  was  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  our 
world,  though  purer  and  nobler :  and  what  the  sun  is  in  our  world,  God  was  in 
the  world  of  light.  And  much  the  same  idea  is  to  be  formed  of  his  world  of 
darkness,  which  was  the  counter  part  to  the  world  of  light.  For  that  world  also 
had  the  form  of  our  world,  and  included  the  same  elements,  though  deterionit> 
ed  :  and  in  the  uppermost  element,  the  ether,  resided  that  most  savage  Giant, 
the  Lord  of  that  world. — But  while  Manes  believed  God  to  be  Ughl,  he  suppoa- 
ed  this  divine  light  to  differ  from  the  light  which  falls  upon  our  visual  organs. 
The  light  of  God,  as  he  supposed,  is  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind  in 
thinking,  and  not  by  our  senses  or  bodily  eyes.  Titus  Bostrensis,  (contra  Ma- 
nichaeos  L.  i.  p.  72.)  quotes  thus  from  Manes:  ©loy  fjth  hrtX  ^cDf  di0-^«Tdr 
itifAidvpynfAAt  dvrds  J^i  &v  Ittt  vonrovt  ouk  aUa-^MTdf.  Lumen  sub  sensus  caden.s 
Dei  quidem  opus  est,  ipse  vero  Deus  lumen  est  intelligibile,  non  sensibile.  And 
Augustine,  who  assails  the  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans  with  all  his  might, 
frankly  owns,  that  they  discriminated  between  the  light  which  is  the  essence  of 
God,  and  that  grosser  kind  of  light  which  meets  our  eyes  :  (contra  Faustum  L. 
XX.  p.  238.)  :  Quando  enim  discrevistis/t/c^Tw,  qua  cemimus,  ab  ea  luce,  qua  in- 
telligimus,  cum  aliud  nihil  unquam  putaveritis  esse  intelligere  veritatcm,  nisi 
formas  corporeas  cogitare,  &c. 

[p.  77L]  n.  Although  this  lucid  mass  of  God,  which  resembled  the  sun,  had 
no  form ;  yet,  besides  wisdom  or  the  power  of  understanding  and  judging,  ac- 
cording to  Manes,  it  had  sensus  vitales.  The  import  of  this  language,  can  be 
nothing  but  this ;  that,  although  God  was  destitute  of  a  human  form,  and  con- 
sequently, of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense,  yet  he  had  the  fa- 
culty of  sensation  and  perception ;  that  is,  he  could  see,  hear,  percieve,  and  know 
every  object  external  to  him. 

in.  God,  by  these  senses,  as  Manes  says :  Duodecim  membra  luminis  sui 
eomprehendii,  n^t  videlicet  proprii  divitias  qffluenies.  Here  he  seems  to  present 
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to  OS  a  great  enignm.    The  light  of  God  has  twehe  members.    What  arc  tliese 
■leinbeni?     fieouso^  conjectures,  (vol.  u  p.  510.)  that  we  are  to  understand 
by  them  tlie  twelve  powers  of  the  divine  nature,  or  in  the  language  of  philcso- 
phers,  his  perfections,  which  in  Oriental  phraseology  ManeH  calls  ineniberB.  Hut 
this  conjecture  is,  by  the  very  language  of  Manes,  divested  of  all  semblance  of 
(rntii.   For  be  says,  God  comprehends  these  memberH,  by  hi^  sensus  vitales.   But 
how  could  God,  I  ask,  by  his  senms  vikUes,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  sensalion 
and  perception  which  was  in  him,comprehend  the  perfections  inherent  in  his  na- 
ture ?    How  could  be,  for  instance,  by  his  faculty  of  (sensitive)  perception,  com- 
prehend (or  apprehend)  his  wisdom  and  goodness f    Again ;  In  each  of  these 
membersiJteogrfite  sunt  miUiainnumerabiUum  el  immensorum  Ihesaurorum.  How 
can  this  be  said  of  the  perfections  of  tiie  divine  nature  ?    Take  whichever  of 
them  jroQ  please,  his  power,  his  justice,  his  goodness;  and  see,  if  there  can  be 
coneeived  to  be,  innumerable  and  immense  treasures  in  it  I    Lastly ;  To  omit 
other  argiunents^  Manes  clearly  distinguishes  these  members  of  God,  from  liis 
ferfeeiions  or  attributes,  from  his  authority,  liis  truth,  his  eternity,  his  immen- 
iity. — ^I,  indeed,  have  no  doubt,  that  these  twelve  members  are  so  many  lucid 
mgsses,  or  globes,  originating  and  proceeding  from  the  divine  Being;  and  either 
eDcompossing  the  happy  world  like  satellites,  or  moving  through  its  interior,  illu- 
Qinating  and  fecundating  it«     For  Manes  calls  them  members  of  the  liglu  of 
God,  which  God  comprehends  by  his  sensus  vilales ;  that  is,  which,  though  sepa^ 
fate  and  distinct  from  God,  are  yet  seen,  perceived,  and  governed  by  him.    And 
in  each  of  them  are  innumerable  treasures;  viz.  multifarious  specimens  of  the 
itivise  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;  the  riches  of  nature,  of  various  kinds  and 
-^ses..     Finally  there  were  divituc  effluenles,  not  of  God,  but  proprii  regni  Dei; 
that  is»  from  these  very  splendid  globes,  various  good  things  descended  upon 
Che  whole  kingdom  of  Godi,  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  its  elements.    And  the 
M^rioce  of  these  divine  members,  I  suppose,  was  Christ ;  whom  the  Manichasana 
regarded  as  a  U^  of  the  second  rank,  proceeding  from  the  most  lucid  mass  of 
<jod.    For  ManeSy  in  his  Epistola  Fundament!,  calls  him  the  right  arm  cf  lights 
«8  if  he  were  the  principal  member  of  the  divine  light:  Dextera  lumxnis  tueatur 
et  cripiat  vos  ab  omni  incursatione  maligna.    On  the  rest  of  the  de-  [p.  772.] 
ecripUon,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

IV.  Copulata  stbi  Deus  habet  beata  et  gloriosa  stccula^  quae  nee  numero,  nee 
prolixitate  «stimari  possunt.  In  the  Synac  of  Manes,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
word  Holam^  for  which  the  Latin  translator  used  Sccculum,  The  Greeks  ex- 
press it  by  ^AtCiif.  By  this  word  the  Gnostics,  and  with  them  Manes,  denoted 
beings  of  a  divine  origin,  and  therefore,  etherial,  immortal,  and  enduring.  We, 
in  scriptore  language,  might  call  the  Scccida  of  Manes  Angels,  These  ^hns  of 
Manes,  like  their  Parents,  lacked  a  human  form,  and  must  be  conceived  to  be 
mall  shining  masses  or  bodies.  The  Mons  of  the  Gnostics  were  of  both  scxes» 
male  and  ferade.  But  Manes  admitted  of  marriage9  only  in  the  world  of  dark- 
ness; and  therefore  his  SccctUa  had  no  sexual  distinctions.  They  were  the  off- 
spring of  God,  or  emanated  from  the  divine  nature.  But*what  Manes  meant 
when  he  said  Deum  esse  in  sanda  sua  slirpe  perpetuum,  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
determine.    He  seems  to  mean,  that  the  progeny  of  God,  or  tlie^  iSeecula,  were 
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oqunlly  enduring  and  eternal  with  God  himself,  so  that  the  eternity  of  God  v 
imparted  to  his  offspring.     But  his  meaning  may  be,  that  God  is  al\iays  or  fV^ 
ever  generating  new  Saicuhu     In  like  manner,  I  do  not  understand  what   f>e 
means,  when  he  says  of  those  glorious  and  happy  Saecula:  Nee  prolixiiale  a:ss^t. 
mari  possurU,    I  can  suppose  he  may  mean,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Sscu/^ 
is  so  great,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  estimate  or  comprehend  it.    Or  can  H 
be,  tliat  tiie  prolixiias  attributed  to  them,  denotes  abundance  of  gifts  ane/ 
virtues? 

V.  While  Manes  declares  God  to  be  magnitudine  incomprehensibilenL,  he 
clearly  denied  his  infinity.    For  he  bounded  the  world  of  light  by  the  world  of 
darkness;  so  that  infinity,  immensity,  or  absolute  omnipresence,  could  not  be  at- 
tributed to  God.    The  world  of  darkness,  also,  was  equally  eternal  and  selt 
existent  with  the  world  of  light;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  subject  to  God; 
who,  if  he  were  present  in  that  miserable  and  wretched  region,  would  change 
its  nature,  dispel  its  darkness,  and  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  its  inhabitants:  all 
which,  according  to  Manes^  was  impossible.    But  what  need  of  arguments! 
Fatistus,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Manichasnns,  clearly  states  the  views  of  his 
sect  \i\  the  following  words,  (apud  August.  L.  xxv.  c  1.  p.  307.):  Summus  eC 
verus  Deus,  utrum  sit  idem  infinitus,  necne,  si  quseritur,  de  hoc  vero  nos  boni  ek 
mail  contrarietas  brevitcr  potent  edocere.    Quoniam  quidem  si  non  est  malum, 
profecto  infinitus  est  Dens :  habet  autem  finem,  si  malum  est :  constat  autem 
esse  malum*,  non  igitur  infinitus  est  Deus:  illinc  enim  esse  mala  accipiunt  (I 
think,  it  should  read:  incipiuni)  ubi  bonorum  est  finis.    Whether  this  passage 
is  to  be  understood  solely  of  the  infinity  of  his  nature  or  essence^  or  also  of  the 
[p.  773.]  infinity  of  his  attributes  or  perfections^  appears  doubtful.    The  very 
learned  Bcausobre^  (vol.  i.  p.  503  &e.)  who  always  defends  the  Manicha^ans, 
maintains,  that  they  denied  the  infinity  of  the  divine  nature,  by  inclosing  their 
God  within  local  boundaries ;  but  they  admitted  the  infinity  of  his  attributes, 
and  particularly,  they  set  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge  and  liis  potcer.     Of  this 
we  shall  see  pn»,sently.   We  here  only  show,  that  Faustus  intended,  this  infinity 
should  be  understood  of  both  his  nature  and  his  attributes.     For  in  the  very 
discussion  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  he  aims  to  prove,  that  the  catholic 
Christians  ascribed  finite  attributes  to  God,  and  therefore  had  the  same  views  of 
God  as  the  Manichseans.    The  Christians,  he  says,  call  God,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  the  Hebrews;  they  therefore  limit  the 
power  of  God.    Ho  adds :  Cujus  autem  finiti  potestas  est,  et  ipse  non  caret  fine. 
He  subjoins  other  similar  arguments,  which  are  no  better,  and  winds  up  by  siiy- 
ing :  Hie  si  est  Deus  ( Abrahami,  Isaaci,  Jacobi)  quem  colitis,  liquet  ex  hoc  ad- 
modum,  quod  habeat  finem.     Si  vero  infinitum  Deum  esse  vultis,  huic  vos  ante 
renunciare  necesse  est.    His  reasoning  is  ridiculous;  yet,  it  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  joined  both  the  kinds  of  infinity  together:  and  respecting  both 
infinities,  there  was  a  discussion  between  orthodox  Christians  and  Manichseans, 
when  the  question  was  put  to  Faustus:  Deus  finem  habet  aut  infinitus  estf 
For  thus  Faustus  reasoned :  Whoever  is  indued  with  finite  attributes,  is  also 
finite  in  his  nature:    And  conversely:  Whoever  is  of  a  finite  nature,  must 
necessarily  have  finite  attributes. 
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VI.  The  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  love  of  truth,  his  goodness,  liis  justice, 
his  beneficence,  were  undoubtedly  boundless  according  to  Manicha^an  principles. 
Tills  is  munifest  from  the  language  used  by  Manes.    But  his  other  attributes, 
and  especially  his  knowledge  and  power,  beyond  all  controversy,  had  limits.    As 
to  the  limiUUion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Manichsean  God,  I  know  not  how  any 
one  can  doubt  it,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  war  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  Principle.    The  Prince  of  the  world  of  light  knew  not  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  world  of  darkness,  although  he  knew  that  such  a  world 
existed.    He  did  not  foresee,  that  the  Prince  of  darkness  would  make  war  upon 
liitn  and  his  kingdom :  for,  had  he  foreseen  it,  he  would  have  erected  barriers 
against  the  assaults  of  the  race  of  darkness,  before  the  war  commenced,  as  he 
did  afterwards.    He  did  not  foresee,  that  the  commander  whom  he  first  sent 
against  the  Demon,  would  be  unsuccessful.  He  did  not  foresee,  that  in  the  con- 
flict light  would  become  mixed  up  with  darkness.    There  are  many  other  speci- 
mens of  the  ignorance  of  this  God ;  and  when  I  consider  them,  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  that  this  perspicacious  and  extraordinary  man  should  not  have  thought 
of  them,  but  could  bring  himself  to  believe  this  Deity  to  be  like  the  God  of 
Christians.    But  love  and  liatred  have  a  mighty  influence. — As  to  the  jKnoer  of 
this  God :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  certain,  that  it  differed  greatly  from  the 
power  of  the  God  whom  we  Christians  worship.    For  our  God  can  effect  what- 
ever he  pleases,  by  his  Jiaty  his  volition,  or  word.    Not  so  the  Manichaean 
God.    He  was  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  resist  the  troops  [p.  774.] 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  to  array  force  against  force,  and  wage  a  regular  war. 
The  same  God  could  not,  by  his  own  power,  rescue  the  light  mixed  with  dark- 
ness ;  but  had  to  resort  to  cunning,  counsel,  sagacity,  in  order  to  recover  his 
property.    Moreover,  all  that  transpired  between  God  and  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, shows  his  power  to  be  finite ;  for  he  encountered  many  obstacles,  which 
resisted  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.    The  philosopher  Simplicius,  (in  his 
Comment  on  Epictelus,  p.  164.)  has  shown  at  some  length,  that  the  God  of  the 
Maniehaeans  did  not  possess  unlimited  power. — But  the  very  learned  man 
(Beausobre)  reminds  us,  that  Fortunaius  the  Manichsean,  (Disputatio  cum 
Augustino,  Opp.  tom.  viii.  p.  73  &c.)  calls  God  omnipotent    This  is  true :  but  it 
is  also  equally  true,  that  ^he  Manichssans  used  this  word  in  a  far  more  limited 
sense  than  the  Christians  do.    In  their  view,  indeed,  God  can  do  all  Ihingt 
which  are  not  contrary  to  nature ;  but  these  things  are  numerous.    He  eai" 
exterminate  the  Demon;  he  cannot  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkneae: 
not  extirpate  evil ;  he  cannot  restore  to  liberty  the  souls  made  ov 
Demon,  solely  by  his  word  or  volition,  but  he  mast  employ  ar* 
it ;  and  finally,  to  pass  by  other  things,  he  cannot  prodaee  tr 
thing,  as  we  say,  out  of  nothing.    All  things  that  exists  firom  a 
have  existed  from  eternity.    The  God  of  the  ManicheaiMi  tl 
God  of  the  Stoics,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  fate  or  neceasityri— i»i.., 
same  learned  man,  (pp.  505,  506.)  God  could  punish  the  whole  nprny  < 
nc<4s,  if  he  had  been  disposed;  and  he  could  so  restndn  them,  t       -;  .>y 
neither  effect  nor  attempt  any  thing  against  him.     Bnt  he  woi  :.  Ihh 

this  miserable  race  was  unworthy  of  his  regard.    In  proof,  he  Aw 
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(contra  Adimanium  Manich.  c.  7.  p.  85.)  who  acknowlednfes  that  God,  accord* 
in*r  to  the  belief  of  the  Manichaans,  had  prepared  (pra^pnrasse)  an  eternal  prison 
for  the  race  of  darkness.     But  if  tiiis  were  so,  it  would  not  prove  the  power  of 
God  to  be  boundless.    For  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  can  do  everything  he 
chooses,  because  he  can  hold  a  certain  race  in  check,  and  prevent  their  doing 
harm  to  himself  and  others.    But  the  fact  was  not,  as  the  worthy  man  supposes 
For  if  this  God  had  possessed  such  power,  he  would  have  pursued  a  different 
course  in  his  war  with  the  Demon^    We  see  him  alarmed,  and  raiding  forces 
against  the  Prince  of  darkness.    But  his  alarm  and  his  army  were  needless,  if 
he  had  power  to  repel,  to  coerce,  and  punish  the  I^ord  of  darkness,  by  a  mere 
volition  or  word.    But  our  learned  author  does  not  quote  truly  tlie  language  of 
Augtisline,    That  father  did  not  write  prccparasse^  but  merely  praparare;  which 
makes  the  sense  very  different.    The  passage  reads  thus:  Ipsi  enim  dicunt, 
Deum  genti  tenebrarum  eternum  carcerem  pncparare,  quam  dicunt  inimicam 
esse  Deo.    From  this  statement,  who  can  make  out,  that  God  could,  if  he 
[p.  775,]  pleased,  have  prevented  the  race  of  darkness  from  issuing  forth  from 
Uioir  dark  world,. and  invading  the  world  of  light,  but  that  he  despised  the  vile 
and  imbecile  rabble  ?    The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this :  God  now  holds  captive 
the  race  of  darkness,  which  he  has  vanquished,  and  in  due  time  he  will  thrust 
tliem  into  prison.    The  prison  is  the  world  of  darkness  itself,  into  whieh  God 
will,  at  the  time  appointed,  compel  them  to  return ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafler. — 
Yet,  Jiot  tp  dissemble  anything,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Epistcla  FundamefUif 
which  escaped  the  learned  man's  research,  and  from  which  it  seems  inferable, 
that  Manes  thought  the  power  of  God  adequate  to  the  destruction  of  the  ^moky 
race  of  darkness.    For  thus  Manes  speaks,  (apud  August,  de  natura  boni,  c.  42. 
tom.  viii.  p.  364.) :  Lucis  vcro  beatissimse  Pater,  sciens  labem  magnam  et  vasti- 
tatem,  qua;  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  advcrsus  sua  saneta  impcndere  Saecula,  nisi 
aliquod  eximium  et  praeclarum  et  virtutc  poteiis  Numen  opponat,  quo  svperel 
simul  et  destruat  stirpem  tenebrarum^  qua  extincta,  perpctua  quics  lucla  incolis 
pararetur.     But  either  Manes  uttered  this  incautiously,  and  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  system,  or  it  must  be  understood  merely  of  the  animals  in  the 
world  of  darkness.    Those  animals  spring  up  and  die ;  so  that  the  race  of  them 
might  seem  to  be  destructible.  But,  as  for  the  Demon  and  his  princes,  although 
God  vanquished  them,  yet  he  did  not  destroy  and  exterminate  them ;  neither 
could  he  destroy  and  exterminate  them,  because  they  had  a  necessary  existence, 
and  were  immortals.    As,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans,  God  is 
unable  to  create  a  thing  from  nothing,  so  is  he  unable  to  reduce  to  nothing, 
any  part  or  portion  of  eternal  nature. 

§  XLIII.     The  Manichaean  Trinity.    Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  good  God,  the  Lord  of  light,  although  he  is  one,  simple,  and 
immutable,  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  triple  or  threefold.  For 
.  after  the  world  was  founded,  he  produced  from  himself  two  Ma- 
iesties^  that  is,  two  Beings  like  himself;  by  whom  he  might  botli 
save  the  souls  inclosed  in  bodies,  and  gradually  extract  the  por- 
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tion  of  light  and  of  the  good  fire  mixed  with    earth   from  it,  and 
restore  it  to  its  original  state.(*)  The  one  of  these  Beings  is  called 
Christ;  the  other  the  Holy  SpinL    Christ  is  a  splendid  mass  of 
the  purest  light  of  God,  self-existent,  animated,  endued  with  wis- 
dom and  reason,  and  having  his  seat  in  the  sun,  jet  communi- 
cating a  portion  of  his  influence  to  the  moon.  Hence  prayers  are 
to  be  directed  to  the  sun  and  moon.(')    Inferior  to  him,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  also  an  animated  and  lucid  mass,  of  the  same  nature  with 
God  himself,  connected  with  and  resident  in  the  ether  which  en- 
compasses our  globe.     He  not  only  moves  and  illumi-  [p.  776.] 
nates  the  minds  of  men,  but  he  also  fecundates  the  earth ;  that 
is,  he  excites  the  particles  of  the  divine  fire  latent  in  the  earth, 
and  makes  them  shoot  up  in  herbs,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
yield  fruits  useful  and  convenient  for  men.(")    This  whole  doc- 
trine is  derived  from  the  ancient  Persian  system.  x\nd  hence,  all 
that  the  Manichceans  teach  respecting  a  divine  Trinity,  must  be 
understood  and   explained,  not  in  conformity  with   Christian 
views,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  principles  respecting 
Miihra  and  the  ether,  to  which  Manes  accommodated  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

(1)  That  the  Manichaeans  believed  in  a  species  of  Trinity,  or  held  to  two. 
Beings  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  subordinate  to  him,  is  unqueMtionablc. 
Manes  himself  not  obscurely  ncknowlcdn^es  a  Trinity,  in  his  Episiola  Funda* 
mentij  (npud  August.  Disput  cum  Felice,  Ij,  i.  p.  341.)  by  saluting  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  thus  •  Pax  (a)  Dei  invisibilis  sit  cum  fratribus :  •  .  sed  et  (b) 
Dextra  luminis  (his  name  for  Christ)  tuentur  et  eripiat  vos  ab  omni  incursione 
maligna  -  -  pietas  vero  (c)  Spiritis  sancti  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat.  His 
diMiiples  spenk  much  more  clearly.  But  they,  as  is  manifest,  prudently  nccoio- 
modate  themselves  to  the  phraseology  of  Chri.stians,  and  especially  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  council,  which  was  after  the  times  of  their  master ;  in  order 
not  to  appear  differing  too  much  from  the  common  views  of  Christians.  For 
when  Constantine  the  Great,  and  so  many  emperors,  had  issued  laws  ag.iinsi 
their  sect,  the  Manichaeans  became  very  considerate  and  provident,  and  they 
clothed  and  concealed  their  sentiments  under  the  usual  phraseology  of  Chris- 
tians, and  in  scripture  language  ;  in  order  to  avoid  odiumas  much  as  possible, 
and  to  show  the  coincidence  of  the  Scriptures  (which,  however,  they  despised,) 
with  their  opinions.  Fortunaius^  who  was  peculiarly  circumspect,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  lansruage  of  the  Bible,  which  w.is  always  on  his  lips,  f^ays, 
(Apud  Augustinum  Disput.  i.  cum  eo,  p.  69.)  :  Nostra  professio  est,  quod  in- 
eorruptibilis  sit  Deus,  quod  lucidns,  quod  inadihilis,  qyod  intenibilis  (i.  e.  cinnot 
be  grasped  and  held  fast),  impassibiiis,  aeternam  luccm  et  proprlam  inhabitet: 
quod  nihil  ex  sese  corruptibile  (and  therefore  no  material  bodies)  proferat,  neo 
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tenebras,  nee  daemones,  nee  Satanam,  nee  aliud  advcrsum  in  regno  ejus  reperiri 

posse :  Sui  nutem  similcm  Salvatorem  direxisse. His  rebus  credimus  et  haeo 

est  ratio  fidei  nostrae,  et  pro  viribus  animi  nostri  mandatis  ejus  obteniperare, 
unam  fidem  sectantes  hujus  Trinitalis,  Patris  et  Filii  el  Spiritus  sancti.     The 
eunning  man  says  much  about  the  office  of  the  Son,  which  I  omit  here,  but 
will  cite  in  a  proper  place ;  while  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  wiiolly  silent,  till  h6 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  speech ;  and  then  he  couples  him  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  although  he  had  not  before  been  mentioned.     The  doctrine  of  the  Ma- 
[p.  777.]  nichneans  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  not  explain  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  he  thought  best  to  omit  it  and  keep  it  out  of 
sight.     Faustus,  of  the  same  sect,  a  man  of  letters,  courageous  and  self-confi- 
dent, explains  more  boldly  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  his  statements  will 
be  adduced  shortly.     At  present,  we  only  consider  what  he  says  of  the  Trinity. 
In  his  Discussion  with  Augustine,  (L.  xx.  e.  1.  p.  237.)  he  says :  Igitur  nos 
Patris  quidem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Christi  Filii  ejus  et  Spiritus  sancti  unum 
idemque  sub  triplici  appellatione  Numen  credimus.     He  seems  here  to  accord 
with  those  who  regard  the  three  Persons  in  God,  as  only  three  names  for  one 
God,  discarding  any  real  distinction  of  the  Persons.     But,  what  follows  acqaiis 
him  of  the  error ;  for  he  very  clearly  inculcatCvS,  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  truly  distinct  from  the  Person  of  the  Father.     Secundinus,  a  very  in- 
genious Manichaean,  and  apparently   very  modest,  whose  long  and  eloquent 
Epistle  is  extant  in  Augustine,  (0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  369  die.)  commences  tbus : 
Habeo  et  ago  gratias  ineffabili  ac  sacrutissimae  Majestati,  ejusque  primogenito, 
omnium  luminuni  (i.  e.  of  all  the  splendid  and  happy  Scccula  or  Mons)  Regi, 
Jesu  Christo,  hiibeo  gratias  et  supplex  Saneto  refero  Spiritui,  quod  dederint, 
praebueriiitquc  oecasionem,  qua  ego  securus  salutarem  egregiam  tuam  wmetita- 
tem.     More  proofs  are  not  necessary. — But  tliis  Manichaean  Trinity  diflTiTcd 
essentially  from  that  which  Christians  profess ;  and  a  very  learned  man  certainly 
lost  hirt  labor,  when  he  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  altogether  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  except  as  to  the  manifest  inequality  of  the  Persons.     This  will  appear 
further  on.     At  present  only  one  argument  will  be  ollered.     It  is,  that  neither 
tiie  Son  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  existed  anterior  to  this  our  world*    This  is  asserted 
most  explicitly  of  the  Son,  by  Forlinialus,  a  man  generally  cautions,  as  already 
remarked,  and  one  who  either  dissembles  or  explains  artfully  what  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  sect.     But  in  his  Dispute  with  Augustine  (i.  p.  69.)  he  says : 
Nostra  professio  est  -  -  Deum  sui  similem  Servatorem  direxisse  (i.  e.  sent  him 
unto  men)  Verbum  natum  a  const ilutione  mundi,  cum  jnundum  facerei,  post 
mundi  fabrieam  inter  homines  venisse.     SecurulituiSy  indeed,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Augustine,  (tom.  viii.  p.  369.)  calls  Christ  ihe  Jirst-born  (  primogenitus)  of  God: 
which  would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  existed  before  all  the  ^ons.     But  the 
word  is  ambiguous,  as  Augustine  observed  in  his  reply,  (c.  6.  p.  377.)  and 
might,  as  he  says,  denote  the  superiority  of  his  divinity.     For  any  one  may  be 
called  the  first-born y  who  is  the  chief  and  head  of  many  of  the  same  nature  with 
himself,  though  he  be  posterior  as  to  the  order  of  births.     If  the  Son  did  not 
exist  before  this  world,  but  was  born  of  God  at  the  time  the  world  was  made ; 
undoubtedly,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  manifestly  inferior  to  tlie  Son  in  dignity 
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mnd  greatness,  was  r.ot  superior  in  age.  Besides,  the  offices  sustained  by  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, — not  to  mention  also  their  residences,  which  were  no 
older  than  the  world, — remove  all  doubt  in  the  case.  For  the  sole  [p.  778.] 
office  of  the  Son  was,  to  restore  to  freedom  the  good  souls  unfortunately  im- 
mersed in  gross  muddy  matter;  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was,  to  aid  intelli- 
gent minds  in  their  upward  aspirations,  and  to  extract  and  separate  the  sparks 
of  the  good  fire  now  mixed  up  with  darkness  or  earth.  Consequently,  if  that 
pernicious  war  between  the  Princes  of  light  and  of  darkness  had  not  occurred, 
producing  the  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  either  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  a  great  number  of  souls  being  cap- 
tured and  carried  off,  and  the  light  being  commingled  with  darkness,  it  became 
necessary,  that  the  Father  of  light  should  emit  from  himself  and  produce  the 
two  very  powerful  Beings,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  he  might 
gnidually  recover  the  captured  part  of  his  realm,  and  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
felicity. 

(2)  Although  Manes  brought  forward  and  used  the  appellation  Christy  yet 
he  deemed  it  unsuitable.  It  was  Jewish,  and  was  appropriate  to  that  Messiah 
whom  the  Hebrew  nation  expected,  who  was  materially  different  from  the  Son 
of  God  of  whom  he  conceived.  To  this  purpose,  there  is  a  striking  passage  in 
his  Epistle  to  OdaSy  (apud  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciumj  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  285.)  : 

ra/u<FT/«ar.  Appellatio  Christi  nomen  est,  quod  per  abusionem  (as  rhetorjcians 
say)  tantum  adhibetur :  (That  is,  it  is  a  term  unsuitable  for  the  thing,  yet  one 
used  because  it  is  common  ;)  nee  enim  vel  speciem  (i.  e.  the  class  of  beings,  to 
whk:h  the  Son  of  God  belongs,)  vel  essentxam  ejus  significat.  We  therefore 
see,  why  he  chose,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (as  we  have  before  seen,)  to 
call  the  Son  of  God  Dexieram  Luminis.  For  this  appellation  expressed  thb 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son,  according  to  his  views.  The  Christ  of  the  Mo- 
nichsans  was,  as  Fortunatus  says,  like  the  Father^  and  bom  of  him.  And  there- 
fore, as  the  Father  was  the  purest  lights  a  light  which  is  conceivable  by  the 
mind,  but  not  appjrehensible  by  the  senses,  and  is  destitute  of  any  form  or 
shape ;  so  Christ  also  must  be  a  splendid  or  shining  mass^  and  endued  with  the 
same  attributes  with  his  Parent,  though  inferior  in  degree,  viz.  wisdom,  reason, 
goodness,  munificence.  Hence  ManeSy  in  his  Epistles  published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  (Biblioth.  Grajc.  vol.  v.  p.  284,  285.)  calls  him  :  Teu  oUiov  ^etrds  CUf, 
SempiteTTTuc  Lucis  Filiiim.  And  he  proves  Christ  to  be  light,  by  the  narrative 
of  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount.  And  that  this  light  is  most  pure,  and  Buch 
as  cannot  be  felt  or  seen  by  the  eyes,  he  proves,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Cudarus^) 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  Jews  attempted  to  stone  Christ,  ^  passed  thrmtgh  the 
midst  of  therriy  and  was  unseen.  Kii  fe*Voc  avriov  /iixS-wv  Ivx  ^faro.  And  to  this 
argument,  he  subjoins:  *H  ybf  dwxof  uofpvt  —  c^atT»  fA^t  8uk  vr,  i>l>iiKA9aro  /i 
ivl^fjiuf,  i'th    rd  fxultfAi^f    l^itf  Kotfocrtav  rh    vKh  irpdi   rd  diiKcf.     Forma   enim 

omnia  expers  materia;  neque  videri  poterat,  neque  tangebatur,  quia  materia  nul- 
1am  habet  communionem  cum  eo,  quod  caret  materia.  Therefore,  Augustine^ 
while  a  Manichsean,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  his  master,  conceived  of  Christ  as 
a  broad  and  extended  lightj  ^rejecting  out  and  issuing  from  the  Father,  [p.  779.] 
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He  Miys,  (Confessiones,  L.  v.  c.  10.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  84.) :  Ipsnoi  <]U€»qi>e  Sal?»- 
toreni  nostrum  iinigeniium  tutim  Uuu)U;iin  de  niassii  lucid itjsimne  tnolis  tim» 
porreclum  ad  nostram  salatem,  ita  putjibnm,  ul  altad  de  iUo  nun  vrederem,  nisi 
quod  po-ssem  vanitate  imaginari.  Yet  this  light  of  the  Son,  though  like  that  of 
the  Father,  and  of  course  having,  as  Manes  says  (apud  Fabricium)  :  fo^n  ^»X»r 
»ai  dka^j  simplicein  naturam  et  venim ;  yet  could  be  so  obscured  and  ob» 
strucled  by  matter,  as  not  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  nil  its  energy.  For,  in  his 
Epistle  to  ZebencL,  (apud  Fabricium  1.  c.  p.  284.)  when  assigning  a  reason  why 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  among  men  a  human  form,  he  i>ays  it  was,  ^^t  u,u  {p^) 

•wTftu  Tiir  ivi^yttta  tjJf  pmrnftif.  Ne  lux  comprehenderetur  ab  essentia  caniiH  et 
pataretur  ac  corrumperetur,  tenebris  pperationem  lucis  corrnmpentibus.  Thb 
is  very  explicit.  There  was,  therefore,  a  great  difference  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  although  the  latter  had  the  like  nature  with  the  former.  For,  as 
the  Manichneans  often  inculcate,  tlie  light  of  the  Father  could  not,  in  any  de> 
gree,  be  contaminated,  imp lired,  or  we.ikened,  by  the  darkness:  but  the  light 
of  the  Son,  if  surrounded  by  matter  or  by  material  bodies,  suffered  some  dimi- 
nution, and  was  prevented  from  imparting  all  its  efficacy  to  others.  In  what- 
ever maimer  he  explained  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  Manes  considered  the 
light  of  the  Son  as  inferior  to  the  light  of  the  Father. 

Christ  or  the  Son,  after  he  was  born  of  the  Father,  established  his  seat  ot 
residence  in  the  sun ;  yet  in  such  a  way,  as  to  impart  aUo  a  portion  of  his  influ- 
ence to  the  mo(m,  and  in  some  measure  to  reside  in  it.  This  is  a  well  known 
dogma  of  the  Manicha?an  school,  and  is  attested  by  many  writers.  But  no  one 
has  stated  it  more  clenrly  than  Fauslus ;  (apud  August,  contra  Faust.  L.  xx.  c. 
2.  p.  237.)  Fauslus  being  asked:  Cur  solem  ctMlis^  nisi  quia  estis  pagannil 
docs  not  disovvn  this  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  he  denies,  that  tbese 
luminaries  are  Deities.  He  says:  Nos  Patrem  quidem  ipsum  lucem  ineolero 
credimus  summam  ac  prineipalem,  quam  Paulus  alias  inaccessibilem  vocat:  Fi- 
Hum  vero  in  hac  secnnda  ac  visibili  luce  (ss.  the  sun)  eonsistere,  qui  qnoniam  sit^ 
et  ipse  geminuSf  ut  eum  Apostolus  novit,  Ciiristum  dicens  esse  Dei  lirtutetn  et 
sapienti.im  :  xirtulem  quidem  ejus  in  sole  habitaie  credimus,  sopientiam  vero  in 
luna.  From  this  passage,  it  is  clear:  First;  That.Mawes  supposed  the  Son  of 
God  not  to  be  the  sun  itself,  but  to  dwell  in  the  sun  as  in  a  palace.  The  anci- 
ents indeed,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns,  think  the  AlanichsBans  regarded  the 
sun  itself  as  Christ.  But  they  are  abundantly  confuted  by  this  passage  of  Faus^ 
tus:  who,  besides  other  thing.s,  declares,  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  second  and 
visible  light.  We  have  before  seen,  that  the  Son  consists,  not  of  the  vi>^ible  light 
which  falls  on  our  eyes,  but  of  that  light  which  constitutes  the  Father,  which 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  and  can  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind.  There- 
fore, that  second  and  visible  lights  in  which  he  dwells^  must  necessarily  be  distinct 
[p.  780.]  from  him.  Besides,  as  Augustine  has  expressly  slated,  (Liber  de  Ila;- 
res.  c.  46.  p.  11.)  the  Manichaj.ms  denied,  that  the  sun  consi.stn  in  what  is  pro- 
perly denominated  light;  they  supposed  it  to  be  made  np  of  good  Jire,  which  i-s 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light  :  Duo  eocli  luminaria  ita  distingnunt, 
ut  lunam  dicunt  factam  ex  bona  aqua,  sol^m  vero  ex  igne  bono,    Tho  good  tire 
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of  tlie  Maiiichaeans  was  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Ii<rht.  The  rude  and  illi- 
tente  among  the  Manichaeann,  or  the  flock  of  AudiLors  ns  they  were  iMlled,, 
doubtlens  confounded,  as  is  usual,  the  sun  wiih  the  Son  of  God  who  resided  in 
it;  and  they  supposed  they  worshipped  Christ  whenever  they  turned  their  faces 
to  the  AUii.    And  hence  arose  the  opinion  of  many  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
Afanichaeans  considered  the  fiun  to  be  the  Son  of  God. — The  reason  why  Mo- 
net  located  the  Son  of  God  or  Christ  in  the  sun,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It 
was  necessary,  as  he  snpposed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  should  have 
before  their  eyes  an  image  of  God,  whom  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  or  of  that  Son 
of  God,  whom  God  had  produced  from  himself  for  the  purpose  of  saving  f>ou1s; 
in  order  that  they  might  think  the  more  constantly  and  intensely  on  the  salvation 
to  be  obtjiined  through  him.  But  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  unless  he  were  surrounded  by  a  body,  or  by  some  appearance  of  a  body. 
And  besides,  the  pure  light  of  which  he  was  composed,  would,  as  before  noticed, 
be  tarnished  and  obscured  by  material  bodies,  if  it  should  present  itself  to  them 
luked.    As  therefore  Christ  needed  a  hody^  in  which  he  could  be  seen,  and  in 
which  he  could  operate  freely  and  strongly,  he  chose  a  body  of  a  nature  the 
nearest  resembling  light,  in  which  to  dwell.    For  good  JirCj  ^Hiich  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  oprs,  could  do  no  injury  to  the  perfectly  simple  nature  of  the  divino 
light.    Maws  says,  (apud  Fabricium,  1.  c.  p.  285.)  :  Td  Ji  dpurarov  pds  Un^%f 
Uvri  l9  T6ic  vA««cic  cufAtiTi  o-ufjtaL.    Suprema  lux  (i.  e.  Christ,  of  whom  he  ia 
speaking)  ipsa  sibi  inter  corpora  ex  materia  constantia  corpus  demonstravit  seu 
delegit :  namely,  such  a  body,  as  agreed  the  most  perfectly  with  his  nature.— 
Secondly ;  It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Faustus,  that  some  of  the  energy  of 
Christ  resides  in  the  moon,  while  his  xirlus,  that  is,  (a»  I  suppose,)  his  essential 
nature  dwells  in  the  sun.  As  we  learn  from  the  language  of  Augustine,  recenU 
ly  quoted,  the  Manichaeans  believed  the  moon  to  consist  ex  aqua  bona  (of  gooA 
voter) ;  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  sea.   Manes  himself,  in  the  seventh 
Book  of  his  Thesaurus,  (from  which    Augustine  gives  a  long  extract,  in  his 
Tract  de  natura  boni,  e.  44.  p.  366.)  calls  the  moon  Navem  vitalium  aquarum. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  they  supposed  the  moon  to  have  no  light  of  its  own,  or 
to  be  an  opaque  body^    But  the  splendor  of  the  moon  arises  from  the  souls 
purified  in  it.    For  souls  undergo  a  lustration  in  the  moon,  as  we  shall  sec  in 
the  proper  place.   Yet  see  Simplicius  on  Epictetus,  p.  167.  But,  I  must  confess, 
I  do  not  intirely  understand  what  the  Manichaeans  mean,  when  they  say,  the 
wisdtim  of  the  Son  of  God  appears  eHpeeially  in  the  moon,  but  his  virtus  (virtue, 
or  essence)  in  the  sun.  All  the  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  supposed  the  sun  to  be 
fed,  sustained  or  nourished,  by  water.    Perhaps  the  Manichaeans  were  [p.  781.] 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  therefore  they  annexed  the  good  water  of  the  moon 
to  the  good  fire  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  afford  it  aliment.    Manes  discourses  very 
largely  respecting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  in  his  writings.    Says  Augustine, 
(Confea^fiones  L.  v.  c.  7.  p.  81.):  Libri  (sacri)  eorum  pleni  sunt  longi^simis  fa« 
buli«s  de  coelo  et  sideribus  et  sole  et  tuna.  Yet  this  part  of  the  system  of  Manes 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  obscure.    For  those  of  his  disciples  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  being  called  upon  to  give  account  of  their  master*s  pre- 
cepts, cither  offered  the  merest  nonsense,  or,  if  more  ingenuous,  acknowledged 
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that  they  did  not  understand  them.    Augustine  requested  Faust vs^  the  moA 
learned  Mnnichaean  of  that  age,  to  explain  to  him  the^e  my^terie8  :  but  Faustm 
frankly  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  and  declined  the  t'lsk  :  Quae  tanien  (i.  e. 
the  opinions  of  Manes  respecting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars)  uhi  considernnda  et 
discuetienda  protuli,  modeste  sane  Iflle  {Faustus)  ncc  ausus  est  subire  ips^im  (n'ad, 
istam)  sarcinam.  Noverat  enim  se  ista  non  nosse,  nee  euni  puduit  confiteri.  Non 
erat  de  txilibus,  quales  multos  loquaces  pasKus  cram,  conanles  ea  me  df)cere^  d 
dicenies  (perhaps,  docentes)  nihil.  -  -  Noluit  se  temere  disputundo  in  ca  coartari, 
unde  nee  exitus  el  esset  ullus,  nee  facilis  reditus.    Of  these  fables  respecting 
the  sun,  which  Faustus  could  not  explain,  one  was  that  which  Augustine  men- 
tions, (contra  Faust.  L.  xx.  c.  6.  p.  238.)  viz.  The  Manich.-teans  denied,  that  the 
sun  was  round;  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  presented  a  triangular 
form,  or  shone  upon  us  through  a  sort  of  trinnguhir  window  :  Quum  omnium 
occulis  rotundus  sol  effulgent,  eaque,illi  figura  pro  sui  ordiiiis  poi<itione  perfects 
sit:  vos  eum  triangulum  perhibetis,  id  est,  per  quamdam  triangulam  coeli  fenes- 
tram  lucem  istam  mundo  terrisque  radiare.    Ita  fit,  ut  ad  istum  qnidem  solem 
dorsum,  cerviceraque  curvetis ;  non  autem  ipsum  tarn  clara  rotunditate  conspi- 
cuum,  sed  nescio  qnam  navim  per  foramen  triangulum  micnntem  atque  lucen- 
tem — adoretis.     If  Augustine  correctly  apprehended  the  views  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  they  supposed  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole  of  the  sun,  because  God 
has  interposed  between  it  and  us  a  sort  of  triangular  body,  through  which  some 
portion  of  its  splendor  reaches  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.    But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther Augustine  correctly  understood  the  opinion  of  Manes. — The  speculations 
of  Manes  respecting  the  sun,  were  not  his  own  inventions,  but  were  derived 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Persians  respecting  Mithra.  The  Persians  called  Mithra 
vfiTXdTiov  {triple) :  on  which,  I  w?colIei't  to  have  made  remarks  formerly,  (Notes 
on  Cudicorth's  Intellectual   System,  torn.  I.  p.  333,  &f.)     They  also  called  the 
moon  triforinis  {of  three  forms) :  as  is  stated  by  Julius  Fir^nicuSj  (de  crrore 
profanar.  religionum  p.  413.)     Perhaps  Manes,  being  a  Persian,  said   the  sjime 
[p.  782.]   thing;  but  Augustine  being  unacquainted  with  Persian  opinions,  mis- 
apprehended, and  supposed  the  form  of  a  triangle  to  be  mentioned. 

As  the  IManichaeans  supposed  the  Son  of  God  to  reside  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  pay  some  honor  to  those  lumiriaries; 
and  it  is  abundantly  testified,  that  they  turned  their  eyes  to  them,  when  they 
prayed,  Augustine  says,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  13.):  Orationes  faciunt  ad  solem 
per  diem,  quaijua  versum  circuit:  ad  lunan  per  noctem,  si  npparet:  si  auiem  non 
apparet,  ad  Aquiloniam  partem,  qua  sol  cum  oceiderit  ad  Orienlem  revertitur, 
stunt  orantes.  And  in  various  passai^^es,  Augustine  charges  the  Manichaeans 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  being  a  hateful  crime.  And  so  does 
the  Platonic  Philosopher  Simplicius,  (Comment,  in  Enchirid.  Episteti.  p.  167.): 

T»  it    wdvTCJv   r<o¥   l¥  TcT  aVfiupii  /ujvswc   tcJc   J'oo   peevrifx^   Ttfxav  -   -  ru>¥  cfi   aXXcor 

jtatTiT^^cviiv,  wc  T«c  Tou  KafKcu  fjLcipai  orroev.  Sola  tolius  cocli  duo  luniina  hono- 
rant  -  -  cetera  vero  ut  quae  ad  malum  pertineant,  contemnunt.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  true,  as  Simplicius  here  asserts,  tli.it  the  Manichaeans  thought 
the  other  stars  to  be  connected  with  evil;  indeed  I  cin  liarHly  believe  it  was 
true.     But  that  they  paid  no  honors  to  any  celestial  body,  except  the  sun  and 
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n.oon,  is  beyond  debate,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  tlie  tcstimoiuos  of  Au- 
gwU'me  and  I'aiistiis,  Nor  will  the  reason  of  this  di^tinciion  be  deemed  uncer- 
tain,  if  we  con>ider,  that  they  located  the  Son  of  God  nowheret  except  in  the 
sun  and  moon.  Moreover,  the  Manichasans  do  not  disi*laim  all  worship  of  the 
aun  and  moon ;  but  only  apologize  for  it.  Faustus^  cited  by  Augustiiu^  (contra 
Faust.  L.  XX.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  deciaren  himself  7io^  ashamed  of  the  worship  of  the  di- 
vim  luminaries:  but  he  adds,  that  he  holds  to  one  Gud,  and  abhors  all  super- 
stition: h^QO  a  paganis  multum  diversus  incedo  :  qtit  ipsum  me — rationabile  Dei 
templum  puto:  vivum  vivae  mujest-itis  simulacrum  Filium  ejus  accipio  -  -  hono- 
res  divinos  ac  sacmficia  in  solis  orationibus  ac  ip.sis  puris  et  simplicibus  pono. 
As  there  U  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  only  in<|uiry  is,  wheihcr  the  xVIani- 
chreans  addressed  their  prayera  to  the  sun  and  moon  themselves,  or  to  God  and 
his  Son,  as  residing*  in  the  sun  and  moon.  The  ancient  Christian  doctors  nearly 
all  tell  us,  that  this  sect  .accounted  the  sun  and  moon  among  the  Gods;  and 
Augustine  himself,  when  he  becomes  much  heated  with  discussion,  charges  this 
crime  upon  them :  although  on  other  occlusions,  he  explains  their  views  more 
favorably.  But  this  accu^):.tion  m:iy  be  refuted  by  strong  arguments.  First,  as 
we  learn  from  Augustine^  the  Manicha^ans  supposed  the  sun  to  con^^ist  of  good 
Jire,  and  the  moon  of  good  water.  But  the  Manichoians  did  not  worship  the  ce- 
lestial elements  in  place  of  God ;  it  does  not  .ipfjear  credible,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  as  Goda  Secondly,  Alexander  of 
Lycopolis,  an  advers«'iry  of  the  Manichseans,  (in  his  Tract  ag:iinst  them,  p.  5.  in 
Combejis'  AucUirium  Biblioth.  Patrum,)  expressly  says:  Solem  et  lunam,  non 
tanquam  Deos  revereri,  verum  Umquam  viatn,  quae  ducit  ad  Deum:  wx,  ^^  Qi'^ix* 
dXX'  wj  0  <r  d  r,  ^i'  «r  irrt  jrfdf  rdv  Q%iv  dpmiTiyAt.  This  langu.ige  does  [p.  783.] 
not  explain  iUa  form  of  the  worship  which  the  Manichtcans  paid  to  the  sun  and 
moon  :  for  the  plirase,  yaturam  quandam  ut  viam  ad  Deum  colere,  may  be  un- 
derstood variously.  Siill,  the  passjige  acquits  them  of  the  crime  commonly  laid 
to  their  charge.  Moreover,  Augustine,  a  very  competent  witness,  who  had  fre- 
quently been  present  at  their  worship,  frankly  owns,  that  he  found  nothing  there 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion :  (Disput.  cum  Fortunato,  p.  69.) :  Ego  in 
oratione,  in  qua  interfui,  nihil  turpe  fieri  vidi:  sed  solum  contra  fidem  animad- 
verti,  quam  postea  didici  et  probavi,  quod  contra  solem  facitis  orationem.  Prae- 
tor hoc  in  ilia  oratione  vestra  nihil  novi  comperL  The  Manichaeans,  therefore, 
although  they  prayed  publicly  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  did  not  offer 
prayers  to  the  sun,  but  to  God  himself.  Yet  this  teKtimony  of  Avgusiine  does 
not  fully  settle  the  question;  for  he  adds,  that  be  woald  have  what  he  says  to 
be  understood  of  their  common  preyers,  at  which  all  Maniafamni  might  be  pre- 
sent; and  that  perhaps  the  prayers  of  tlie  initiatedt  or  thoae  wMfei^ftj  called 
the  Elect,  were  different:  Utrum  separatim  vobiflenm  habeiti|  ftliqn  «>ratio. 
nem,  Deus  soIuh  potest  nosse,  et  vos.  •  -  QuisqaU  ratan.fima  o  .'la's. 

tionem  aliquam  de  .noribus,  Electis  vestris  opponik  Qnldariten  i>  -^atis, 

qui  Electi  estis,  ego  scire  non  possiim.   To  thhaiu|iiBioii|  Aifi''  -  no 

reply.     It  appears,  therefore,  ^ril,  that  the  Blanlchaau.dlll  ni  -iin 

and  moon  among  GodH,  for  tliey  worahipped  m'        ••  God;  ai<  'i>ft 

tliey  addressed  their  pniyera  to  God  only,  al''  iiey  tBni< 
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the  sun. — It  rctnnins  to  enquire,  whether  the  EleU  among  the  Mankhceanfe,  who- 
understood  all  the  inysterics  of  the  sect,  made  supplications  in  private  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  not  as  being  Gods,  but  a^  beneficient  Beings.  Fauslus^  a  talented 
man,  and  one  of  the  Electa  seems  to  .settle  thi<i  quesiion;  (in  Augustine^  L.  xz.. 
c.  1.  p.  237.)  Yet  he  does  not  settle  it;  for  ho  equivocates,  and  avoids  gi\ii<g  % 
clear  and  explicit  answer.  Thus  much,  indeed,  we  may  learn  from  him,  tliat 
Augusline  had  reason  for  the  suspicion,  that  the  Elect  prayed  differently  from 
the  common  people,  and  paid  a  sort  of  worship  to  the  kuu  and  moon ;  but  the- 
nature  of  tiiat  worship,  Fauslus  leaves  dubious.  One  of  his  adversaries  asked 
him  :  Cur  solcm  colitis,  nisi  quia  e^tis  pagani  et  gentium  Schisma,  nou  sccta? 
(i.  e.  not  the  Christian  sect.)  He  answers  very  captiously.  First,  he  concedes, 
that  the  Manichaeans  do  worship  the  sun  and  moon:  Absit,  ut  divinorum  lumi- 
num  eruhescam  culturam.  Augustine  had  witnessed,  that  the  assembled  peopl^i 
admitted  nothing  into  their  prayers  that  contravened  the  Christian  religion, 
although  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  sun.  This  confession  of  Fauslus  mofl* 
therefore  refer  only  to  the  Elect,  Faustus  then  adds,  that  this  worship  of  the 
luminaries  has  nothing  in  comnum  miih  paganism  (nihil  habere  cum.  genlibut 
commune).  He  therefore  declared — what  we  also  admit — that  his  sect  did  not 
[p.  784.]  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Gods.  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  were  invoked  and  adored  by  his  people. 
Thus  far  well!  But  after  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  returns  to  that  wor- 
ship, with  which  the  Manichaeans  were  reproached;  and  he  explains  it,  in  a 
manner  that  shows  plainly,  thiQ  man  would  not  disclose  the  nature  of  it:  Qua- 
proptcr  et  nobis  circa  universa,  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  calieem  par  re- 
ligio  est,  quamvis  eorum  acerrime  oderitis  auctores.  That  is:  We  worship  and 
adore  tlie  universe,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  yon  worship  and  adore  the 
bread  and  the  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper.  This  comparison  seems  to  mean  some* 
thiiig;  and  yet  it  me:ins  nothing.  And  it  was  brouglit  forward  solely  to  darken 
the  subject,  and  to  elude  the  question.  We  learn  from  it,  indeed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  anre  paid  some  external  honor  to  the  bread  and  wiae  of  the  sacred 
8ui>])er;  but,  what  Faustus  understood  by  this  honor,  does  not  appear.  And 
therefore  we  cannot  learn  from  this  comparison,  in  what  senile,  or  for  what  ends, 
tlu"  Manicliacans  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon.  And  Augustine^  i:\  his  reply 
to  tho  passage,  shuns  tlie  light  as  much  as  Faustus.  He  mentions,  indeed,  that 
the  comparison  is  not  to  the  point;  but  he  does  not  tell  us,  what  difference 
there  was  between  the  worship  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  Christians,  and  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  by  the  Manichaeans.  He  first  sjiys,  (e.  13.  p.  243.); 
Noster  pania  et  calix  non  quilibet,  sed  certa  <"onsccratione  mysticus  fit  nobis, 
non  nascitur.  But  this  is  nothing.  For  Faustus  knew  very  well  that  the 
Christians  consecrated  the  bread  and  the  cup,  and  on  that  account,  esteemed 
them  mystical.  Augustine  proceeds:  Quamvis  sit  panis  et  calix.  alimentum  est 
reft'ctionis,  non  sacrainentuni  roligioiii-«,  iii-i  quod  benedicimns,  gmtiasque  agi- 
nms  Domino  in  omni  ejus  mniiere,  non  solum  spiritali,  sed  etiam  eorporali. 
This  also  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  F(;r  he  changes  the  subject,  and  passes 
from  the  bread  and  wine  of  I  he  sai-ri'd  L-JiippiT.  to  <»rdinary  or  common  bread 
and  wine,  concerning  which  there  was  no  dispute:  he  denies  that  a  cup  and 
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•we  are  a  religious  $acrament:  and  maint'iins,  on  tlie  contrny,  that  thcv  are 
A  rrfreshing  alimenL    This  is  true  of  common  bread  and  wine;  but  not ;  Iso  ol 
the  brnad  and  wine  of  tlie  holy  supper ;  for  these  are, not  merely  refreshing  alimejU^ 
bot  a  religitmsBOcramenl;  as  he  liad  juat  before  admitted,  by  inlying  they  becunic 
mystical  by  consecration.    And  yet,  after  some  caviin,  as  if  he  had  triumphed, 
he  closes  the  dhicassion  thus :  Quomodo  ergo  comparas  panem  et  culiceni  nos- 
trum et  parem  religionem  dicis  errorem  a  veritate  longe  discretum,  pejus  desi- 
piens,  quam  nonnulli,  qui  nos  propter  panem  et  ealicem  Cererem  et  Liberum 
colere  existimant    He  therefore  concedes,  that  the  Christians  worshipped  the 
bread  and  wine ;  and  he  Informs  us,  that  on  account  of  this  worship,  some  pcr- 
lons  believed,  that  the  Christians  adored  Ceres  and  Bacchus.    But  he  would 
not  tell  plainly,  what  was  meant  by  this  Christian  adoration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  how  it  differed  from  the  Mnnichaean  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Hie  crafty  Fauslus^  perceiving  the  ulcer  of  his  sect  to  be  touched,  led  [p.  785.] 
Ub  adversary  into  a  snare  by  that  comparison,  and  so  escaped ;  and  Avgusline 
k  like  m&nlfier,  looked  around  for  a  way  of  escape  merely,  and  would  not  say, 
whether  be  approved  or  disapproved  the  Christian  practice  of  adoring  the  bread 
and  wine,  nor  disclose  the  true  nature  of  it    At  length,  Fausius  attempts  to 
indicate  the  practice  of  his  sect  in  worshipping  the  sun  and  moon,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  nil  nations.    He  says :  Tn  vel  quilibet  alius  rogatus,  ubinam  Deum 
mum  credat  habitare,  respondere  non  dubitabit ;  In  lumine :  ex  quo  cultus  hit 
uena  (as.  solis)  omnium  testimonio  confirmatur.    But  this  is  not  clear.     Wt 
are  told,  indeed,  thnt  the  Manicheeans  venerate  the  sun  or  /f^g^^/,  because  it  is 
tiie  reudenee  of  God :  but  we  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  this  veneration  or 
worship ;  and  this  the  man  dares  not  attempt  to  explain ;  but  defers  the  subject 
to  another  time :  De  fide  nostra  si  quserendum  alias  putaveris,  audies.    Tills 
waa  doubtless  wise  for  him ;  but  is  unsatisfactory  to  us. — But  however  it  was, 
the  passage  from  Faustus^  in  which  he  compares  the  worship  of  the  sun  with 
the  worship  of  bread-  and  wine  in  the  sacred  supper,  contains  a  suggestion, 
which,  if  it  do  not  lend  us  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  may  enable  us 
to  approximate  towards  it.    Ho  says :  Quapropter  et  nobis  circa  uniiersa  religio 
est :  or,  we  religiously  worship  the  universe.    These  words  follow  immediately 
after  the  above  passage,  and  the  word  qttapropter  shows,  that  the  ground  for 
the  worship  in  question,  was  implied  in  that  passage.    Now  he  had  before  said : 
Spiritum  sanctum  terram  gravidare,  eamque  (foccundatam)  gigncre  Jesum  pas- 
libllem,  omni  suspensum  ex  ligno.    He  therefore  gives  this  reason  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  universe ;  viz.  because  the  earth,  on  being  impregnated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brings  forth  the  p<issive  Jesus.    This  jmssite  Jesus  of  the  Manichaians, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  is  the  products  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  in 
which,  the  Manichseans  supposed,*  there  were  not  only  particles  of  celestial  and 
divine  matter,  but  also  sensation  and  a  soul.    Consequently,  they  worshi])ped 
the  untr«rsf,  because  all  things  are  endued  with  a  kind  of  divine  sensation  and  a 
celestial  soul.    The  universe  (universa)  denoted  undoubtedly  the  five  c**lestial 
elements  of  the  Manicha^ans.    Of  course,  ttiey  supposed  these  elements  to  be 
animsted,  (as  appears  also  from  other  testimonies,)  and  full  of  a  divine  spirit ; 
and  therefore  they  jiaid  them  some  worship.    Consequently,  the  sun  and  the 
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moon,  being  composed  of  good  fire  and  good  tocUer^  were  intitled  to  worship. 
And,  iis  they  supposed  good  fire  hnd  good  water  to  be  animated,  they  doabtleas 
believed  the  sun  nnd  moon  to  be  endued  with  intelligence  and  sensation.  This 
was  nn  ancient  and  very  common  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Oriental  people,  but 
also  of  many  of  the  philosophers. — Putting  all  thesQ  things  together,  I  think  it 
probable,  that  the  Elect  among  the  Manichsans  did  invoke  the  sun  and  the 
moon ;  not  indeed  as  Gods,  but  as  excellent  and  benificent  Beings,  by  who^ 
influence  they  might  become  more  happy,  and  better  prepared  for  liberating  their 
immortal  souls  from  the  bonds  of  the  body. 

[p.  786.]       (3)  Of  the  Holy  Spmt,  no  one  has  spoken  more  fully  than  Faut" 
tus ;  (a pud  Augustinum  L.  xz.  c.  2.  p.  237.) :  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  mnjeHtas 
tertia  (the  third  Person  of  the  divine  nature,)  a#ris  hunc  omnem  ambitum  sedem 
fatemur  ac  diversorium,  cujus  ex  viribus  et  spiritali  profusione,  terram  quoque 
concipientem,  gignere  patibllem  Jesum,  qui  est  vita  ac  salus  hominum,  omni 
suspensus  ex  ligno.    The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  according  to  the  views  of  the  M»- 
nichaeans  is  a  Being,  produced  from  God  the  Father,  when  the  world  wa» 
formed.    Hence  it  follows,  that  he  is  a  lucid  parcel  or  mass.    HU  residence  ia 
the  air ;  but  not  that  gross  air  contiguous  to  us,  for  in  that  the  Demon  and  his 
princes  are  confined  as  captives.    Neither  is  this  impure  air,  which  ia  contami- 
nated with  the  smoke  that  constitutes  the  fifth  element  of  the  world  of  darkness* 
a  fit  residence  for  a  Being  originating  from  the  Father  of  lights.     Atr,  in  the 
Mnniohajan  phraseology,  is  ether,  ex  altissimis  ignibus  canstansy  as  Cicero  says^ 
surrounding  and  enclosing  this  our  globe.    Therefore,  as  the  Manichaeans  lo- 
cated the  Son  of  God  in  the  good  fire  and  good  water,  those  elements  of  the 
world  of  light,  so  they  located  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ether,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  celestial  elements. — His  offices  are  not  all  mentioned  by  Faustus,  but  only 
th:it  one  from  which  he  could  explain  the  ground  for  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  then  under  discussion.     Seated  in  the  highest  ether  or  heat  encom- 
passing our  globe,  the  Holy  Spirit,  first  warms,  moves  and  instructs  the  minds 
of  men,  and  raises  them  to  the  Father  of  lights;  for,  as  the  Manichaean  school 
proclaimed,  he  imparted  an  extraordinary  portion  of  his  influence  to  Manes,  a 
tar  greater  than  to  the  Apostles  and  other  men.     Manes  himself  says,  in  his 
Epistola  Fundainenti :  Intima  pectoris  humani  adaperit,  ut  videant  homines  ani- 
mus suas. — Secondly,  He  fecundates  this  our  earth,  and  causes  it  to  produce  the 
passive  Jesus  (Jesus  patibilis),  that  is,  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  men  eat  to  sus- 
tain life.    Of  this  passive  Jesus,  we  shall  treat,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Maniehaean  doctrine  respecting  our  earth :  at  present,  I  merely  state,  that  the 
Manichaeans  supposed,  there  was  in  our  earth  a  soul  or  vital  force,  which  they 
calkd  Jesus.    That  force,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  influence  separates  from  thu 
ijTosser  matter,  and  conducts  into  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  to  make  them 
bear  fruit.     And  those  fruits,  because  they  contain  a  vital  force  or  soul,  are 
called  Jesus;  and,  because  they  are  masticated  and  crushed  by  the  teeth  of 
men,  the  passive  Jesus.    Fauslus  says  of  the  passive  Jesus  :  vita  et  salus  est 
houiinum  ;  that  is,  it  sustains  human  life,  promotes  health,  and  sometimes  re- 
stores lost  health.    These  are  silly  anile  fables:  but  nothing  better  could  be 
expected  from  a  delirious  old  man,  a  rustic  imbued  with  the  Persian  philoso* 
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phy. — As  to  their  prnying  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  find  nothing  recorded.  But  ag 
they  professed  to  worship  one  God  in  three  Persons,  and  considered  [p.  787.] 
the  Holy  Spirit  an  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  tliey 
invoked  him  in  connexion  with  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son.  Besides,  Manes,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Epislola  Fundamenti,  prays  for  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  shed  on  his  people ;  and  SSecundinus,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  0pp. 
torn.  viiL  p.  369,  &c.)  declares  t^^at  he,  Spiritui  sancto  gratias  habet  et  supj)lex 
TeferL 

(4)  Manes,  being  a  Persian,  estimated  the  Christian  religion  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Magi :  and  what  he  tenches  respecting  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Iloly  Spirit,  agrees  entirely  with  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  Persians  re- 
acting Mithras  and  the  ether.  Concerning  that  great  Persian  God  Mithras, 
we  have  full  commentaries  by  several  learned  men ;  viz.  Phil,  a  Turre,  (in  his 
Monamenta  veteris  Antii,)  Thomas  Hyde,  (Historia  relig.  vet.  Persarum,)  Jac. 
Martini,  (de  veterum  Gallorum  religione,)  and  others.  What  the  Persians 
taught  respecting  Mithras,  the  very  same  taught  Manes  respecting  Christ,  or 
the  Son  of  God.  The  vulgar  among  the  Persians  did  not  distinguish  Mithras 
from  the  sun :  but  the  wiser  men  did  so,  and  held  Mithras  to  be  inferior  to  the 
supreme  God,  yet  a  great  Deity,  and  resident  in  the  sun.  This  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  prove,  lest  I  should  turn  a.side  too  far ;  but  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
from  Plutarch, — Mithras,  as  Plutarch  observes,  (de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  369.) 
was  a  middle  God,  between  the  good  Principle  and  the  bad ;  and  was 
therefore  called  by  the  Persians  /u<0-(t»c  or  Mediator.  But  beware  of  suppos- 
ing, that  Mithras  possessed  a  middle  nature,  compounded  some  how  of  both 
light  and  darkness.  This  title  of  Mediator  undoubtedly  refered  to  his  ofliice, 
and  denoted,  that  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  Arimanius,  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, to  enlarge  his  empire ;  and  that  he  aided  the  souls  abstracted  from  the 
light,  in  their  return  to  God.  Now  the  same  title  of  Mediator  being  applied 
m  the  Scriptures  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  this  alone  might  induce  Manes 
to  compare  our  Saviour  with  the  Persian  Mithras.  The  Persians  also  be- 
lieved, of  their  Mithras  as  Manes  did  of  Christ,  that  he  was  present  not  only 
in  the  sun,  but  likewise  in  the  moon.  And  hence,  in  all  the  monuments  of  the 
worship  of  Mithras  which  have  reached  us,  the  moon  always  accompanies  the 
sun.  See  Phil,  a  Turre,  (Monum.  veteris  Antii,  p.  157.)  Anton,  van  Dale,  (Dis- 
sertt.  ad  Antiquitates  et  Marmora  p.  16.)  and  Jue.  Martin,  (Religion  des  Gau- 
lois,  L.  ii.  p.  421.)  and  others.  They  supposed  Mithras  possessed  a  twofold 
energy,  the  one  male,  the  other  female  ;  and  that  the  former  resided  in  the  sun, 
but  the  latter  in  the  moon.  Says  Julius  Firmicus^  (de  errore  profanar.  religio- 
num  p.  413,  at  the  end  of  Minucius  Felix,  edit.  Gronovii)  :  Persae  Jovem  in 
doas  dividunt  potestates,  naturam  ejus  ad  utrlusque  sexus  referentcs  et  viri  et 
foemins  simulacra  ignis  substantiam  deputante.<«.  This  doctrine  the  Mani- 
chaeans  expressed  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  in  Bible  language  (1  Cor.  L  24.) 
by  saying,  The  power  (virtus,  S^vrafxic)  of  Christ  dwells  in  the  sun,  but  his 
wisdom  in  the  moon.  They  dared  not  use  the  Persian  terras  and  phras-  [p.  788.] 
es,  lest  they  should  be  thought  t/)  worship  a  God  and  Goddess,  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  the  Persian  vulgar  did.     Firmicus,  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  says  a 
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little  after,  that  the  mnte  Jupiter  inhabiting  the  sun,  was  called  Mithras  by  the 
Persians:  nor  is  he  in  error.    In  my  notes  on  Ci/cfuror/A,  (Inteliectus.)  System 
p.  827.)  I  liave  shown  from  HerodoiuF^  that  the  word  Mithras  was  also  transferred 
to  the  moon,  and  while  the  dweller  in  the  sun  was  called  Mithras^  the  dweller 
in  the  moon  was  culled  Milhra ;  indicating  that  one  and  the  same  Being,  though 
in  a  different  manner,  animated  both  the  sun  and  the  moon.     It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  Mithras  and  the  Manichnean  Christ  actually  differed  in  nothing, 
except  in  name.     And  perhaps  also,  the  Persians  hoped  that  Mithras  would,  at 
Bomc  future  time,  descend  from  the  sun,  assume  a  human  form,  and  instruct 
mortjils  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    But  Manes  would  not  have  CiiriMt 
worshipped  in  the  way  the  Persians  worshipped  Mithras;  for,  in  place  of  sacrifi- 
ces, he  substituted  nothing  but  prayers  and  some  external  signs  of  reverence. 
This  was  the  effect  of  Christianity. — Respecting  the  worship  of  the  ether  by  the 
Persians,  we  have  not  so  many  proofs  as  we  have  of  their  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  of  Mithras  resident  in  those  planeta    Yet  we  have  one  striking 
passiige  in  Herodotus^  (Historia,  L.  I. }  131.  p.  56.  edit.  Gronov.)  which,  while 
it  affords  confirmation  to  some  other  things  that  we  have  stated,  shows,  tliat  the 
Persians  located  a  Deity  in  the  highest  ether^  and  paid  divine  honors  to  it    He 
first  tells  us,  that  the  Persians  did  not  attribute  a  human  form  to  their  Gods: 
neither  did  Manes;  as  we  have  seen.  He  tlien  says:  Oi  tt  fi/x((cu9-t  ^t  juif,  i*i 

Al*  KaXiovne.  Moris  habent,  cditissismis  conscensis  montibus,  Jovi  (Hercdnlui 
uses  the  Greek  appellation,  to  which  the  Persians  were  strangers,)  facere  sacra, 
omnem  gyrum  cocli  (i.  e.  the  efher^  encompassing  our  earth,)  Jovem  (Deum) 
appellantes:  or,  supposing  some  God  to  reside  in  that  ether.  After  this,  he  telU 
us,  that  the  Persians  likewise  offer  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  the  moon :  and 
hence,  the  worship  of  the  ellier  was  something  different  from  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  And  he  fnially  tells  us,  that  they  sacrificed  to  the  earth  (the 
ground,)  to  fire,  to  watery  to  the  wind.  Here  we  remark :  First;  The  ancient 
Persians  held  lo  five  elements,  as  Manes  did  :  for,  to  the  ether,  which  he  had  be- 
fore meniioncd,  Herodotus  adds  four  others. — Secondly:  They  worshipped  the 
elements :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  supposed  them  animated  as  JWo. 
nes  believed. — Thirdly :  Wind  was  ranked  by  them  among  the  elements,  as  it 
was  by  Manes.  But,  by  the  wind,  they  undoubtedly  did  not  mean  the  lower  air 
or  atmosphere. 

§  XLIV.    War  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  on  the  Prince  of  Iii;?ht« 

After  a  vast  length  of  time,  the  raee  of  darkness  having  become 
exceedingly  numerous,  an  intestine  war  raged  in  that  miserable 
[p.  789.]  world,  perhaps  respecting  boundaries  and  residences. 
In  this  war,  while  the  victors  pursued  the  vanquished,  and  the 
latter  fled  into  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
suddenly,  from  these  mountains,  the  sons  of  darkness  descried  the 
realm  of  light  and  its  astonishing  splendor,  of  which  they  before 
had  no  knowledge.  On  descrying  the  light  they  ceased  fighting ; 
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•nd,  taking  counsel  together,  they  determined  to  invade  that 
happy  world  they  so  much  admired,  and  to  bring  it  under  their 
dommioa.  Without  delay  an  army  was  raised  and  marched 
forth, — As  the  countless  and  infuriated  host  canie  near,  the  Lord 
of  the  world  of  light  opposed  to  it  a  Being  of  his  own  nature, 
whom  he  had  suddenly  procreated,  attended  by  the  five  celestial 
elements  and  a  vast  multitude  of  troops.  This  General  of  the 
world  of  light,  who  bore  the  name  of  First  ifan,  conducted  the 
war  with  valor  €uid  discretion,  yet  not  very  successfully.  For 
the  leaders  of  darkness  not  only  plundered  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  celestial  elements,  which  they  mixed  up  with  their 
own  depraved  elements,  but  they  also  greedily  devoured  large 
quantities  of  the  divine  light,  which  was  animated:  nay,  they 
nearly  overpowered  First  Man  himself,  and  stripped  him  of  a 
part  of  his  excellence.  As  therefore  the  hard  pressed  command- 
er of  the  forces  of  light  implored  the  aid  of  God,  he  sent  forth 
another  General,  produced  in  like  manner  from  himself,  but  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Living  Spirit 
This  General  rescued  First  Man,  and  conquered  the  Prince  of 
darkness :  but  he  could  not  restore  to  its  pristine  state  the  plun- 
der taken  from  the  world  of  light,  because  it  had  been  com- 
mingled with  vicious  matter.(*) 

(1)  Hie  fkble  of  Manes  respecting  a  war  between  the  good  and  bad  Princi- 
ples, if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  God  and  divine  things,  is  impious  and  absurd ; 
but  if  eonsidered  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  its  author,  and  judged  of  by  Ms 
fundamental  principles,  it  is  far  less  tienseless :  nay,  it  is  necessary,  and  8up» 
ported  by  good  reasons.  For,  as  Manes  assumed  it  for  a  certainty,  that  good 
and  evil  arose  from  two  separate  causes,  he  could  not  show  whence  originated 
that  intermixture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  visible  in  our  world,  without  ima^ 
gin! ng  such  a  war ;  and  adorning  the  fable  with  various  circumstances  suited  to 
hid  purpose.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  the  statements  of  this  subject,  as  gather 
ed  from  ancient  writers,  more  intelligible  than  they  are  nsually  made :  which 
will  not  only  afford  satisfaction  to  many  minds,  but  also  be  useful  for  [p.  790.] 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  church,  and  for  correcting  the  errors  of  many.— 
As  we  haw  already  seen,  God  knew  that  the  world  of  darkness  existed;  but  the 
people  of  darkness,  as  they  were  altogether  wretched  and  miserable,  so  also 
were  they  ignorant  and  stupid,  and  knew  nothing  of  God  and  of  the  world  of 
light.  Manes  was  obliged  to  suppose  this  ignorance  in  the  Prince  of  darkness 
and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  account  for  their  entering  on  the  war.  For  if  the 
King  of  darknf  ss  had  known,  that  a  most  powerful  Deity  existed,  and  resided 
In  the  world  of  light,  he  would  not  have  resolved  to  invade  that  happy  land, 
VOL.  n.  21 
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in  order  to  subjugate  it.    TUus  of  Bostra  tells  us,  from  the  Liber  Mystcrio- 
rum  of  Manes,  (contra  Mnnichaeos  L.  I.  torn.  I.  p.  71.  of  Canisitis'  Collection^ 

^Jto*!  rd  yfdjufjtity  dp*  (Z  rh  Vifa  roZ  Mairfvroc  irsft^iKofJttVf  a>$  et//*  irt  .&*4f  h 
ft»'T\  i'turSro  ty(f»citofy  et//'  In  TcX/uiitf-ayrfs  Karh  rou  oixar>ifUu  reo  Ofsu  itm 
itxiKKof  ad-aiot  irorf  draWayHfeu.  ScHptum  est  in  Hbro  (myaterionim)  Manetis 
unde  hdcc  apposuimus,  quod  neque  Deum  in  lumine  habitare  sciebant,  neque  ae 
unqunm  impune  laluros,  si  in  Dei  domicilium  invadere  auderent.  Add  p.  74.  He 
well  exhibits  (p.  70.)  the  ground  of  this  fiction.  An  unforeseen  occurrence 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  darkness  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  light.  A  civil  war  having  arisen  in  the  world  of  darkness,  where  broils  were 
unceasing,  the  vanquished  party,  on  being  chased  by  the  conquerors  from  their 
homes,  fled  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  their  country ;  and  there  both  parties 
discovered  the  world  of  light  IHtus,  as  recently  quoted,  states  this  from  the 
books  of  Manes  himself.  See  his  work,  (L  I.  p.  74.  and  p.  71.)  where  he  says: 

fAt^cflbiVy  n.a\  rd  pdi  tilofy  ^tdfJiA  re  xaWirrcf  »dc  Ivvftrlv^rarov.    Sic  IgitUf  est 

in  libro  quem  habent  (mysterlorum),  seditione  inter  ipsos  orta,  prodienint  usque 
ad  conflnium  et  viderent  lumen,  spectaculum  quoddam  pnlcherrimum  et  maxime 
decorum.  After  IStus,  (who  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  all  others,)  the 
common  writers  on  the  Heresies,  namely,  Epiphanius,  TkeodoreU  Damascenus^ 
6lc.  relate  the  same  thing.  A  more  probable  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
world  of  light  by  the  inhabitants  of  darkness,  Manes  could  scarcely  have  devis- 
ed. To  make  this  manifest,  let  it  be  cons^idered,  that  tlie  world  of  darkness  was 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  cliffs  and  eminences,  which  prevented  the  rays 
of  light  from  falling  upon  it.  For  if  it  had  been  a  level  plane,  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, (which  was  over  against  the  region  of  darkness,)  being  exceedingly  bright, 
and  shining  to  an  immense  distance,  could  not  possibly  have  so  long  escaped 
the  sight  of  the  citizen-i  of  that  region.  In  the  farthest  mountains  and  cliffs 
bounding  the  realm  of  darkness,  therefore,  the  vanquished  are  supposed  to  have 
sought  for  safety.  And  ihe  discovery  of  the  light  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  For 
the  combattants  stood  amazed  ;  and  forgetting  their  hatred  and  fury,  they  feast- 
ed their  eyes  and  their  minds  with  the  magnificent  spectacle.  On  recovering 
themselves,  they  consulted  together,  how  to  get  possession  of  that  treasure; 
[p.  791.]  and  they  resolved  to  seize  upon  it.  Thus  Manes,  hh  quoted  by  Titus, 
(I.  C.  p.  71.)  '*Ot  i't  itraKrcvv,  ptio-i,  koI  inStKcuv  aXXiiXcuC)  rC  pcos  /•  /cTcrTfc  'rTatua-sttTo, 
Illi  vero,  ait  Manes,  in  pcrturbato  erant,  seque  oppugnabant,  viso  vero  lumine 
desierunt.  And  a  little  after :  Toti  Cttq  rts  «»  owtoic  Kmirtetf  h^cvo-tiwrts  K«r4 
Tou  potres  ijiivhtva-stfro,  rl  (Tjii  ttsimVuvtsc  /t/yaivro  iv  durovs  ret  x^ftrroyi  o'uyKtfdv'ai 

Tunc  a  motu  illo,  quem  scntiebant^  in  furorem  acti  consultabant  de  lumine,  quid 
faciendum  esset,  ut  se  cum  eo,  quod  pncst;intius  erat,  miscercnt. — It  i^  manifest 
therefore,  that  those  learned  men  entirely  mistake,  who  represent  Manes  as  l>e- 
lieving,that  the  Prince  of  darkness  deliberately  made  war  upon  God ;  and  who 
compare  this  war  with  that  which,  as  the  Grecian  fables  state,  tlie  Giants  waged 
against  the  Gods.  The  race  of  darkness,  according  to  the  views  of  Manes,  were  in* 
tirely  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not  possibly  have  resolved  on  a  war  against  him. 
When  God  perceived  the  host  of  darkness  approaching  hi:). borders,  he  was 
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aware  that  his  snhjects  were  in  great  peril  from  this  Turiois  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore he  determined,  that  a  valiant  General  with  a  numerous  army,  bhould  go  out 
to  battle,  in  order  to  drive  those  smoky  Giants  beyond  the  limits  of  his  king- 
dom. Thus  Manes  himself,  in  his  Epistola  FundameniU  (apud  AugusL  de  na- 
tura  boni,  c.  42.  p.  364.) :  Lucis  beatissimce  Pater  sciens,  labem  magnam  et 
TastiUitcm,  que  ex  tenehris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  sancta  impendere  Seecula^ 
niM  nliquod  eximium  et  prsclarum  et  virtute  potens  Numen  opponat.  These 
words  clearly  show  the  weakness  of  God,  or  that  his  power  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits;  and  of  course  that  those  judge  too  favorably  of  the  Manichae- 
ans,  who  make  their  God  omnipotent.  On  tliis  emergency,  the  Father  of  light 
first  produced  from  himself  a  certain  virtue  or  power,  called  Mother  of  Lifei 
And  she  bore  another  Being,  called  First  Man;  and  he  with  a  great  retinue, 
and  armed  with  the  five  celestial  elements,  marched  against  the  Piincc  of  dark- 
ness. Tyrboj  (in  the  Acta  Dispute  Archdai  cum  Manete^  p.  22.  edit.  Zaccag- 
nil,)  says  in  the  language  of  Manes :  Cum  cognovisset  bonus  Pater,  tenebras  ad 
lerram  suam  sapervenisse,  produxit  ex  se  virtutem,  quae  dicitur  Mater  Viia^qna. 
▼irtnte  circumdedit  Primum  Hominem  (so  the  ancient  Latin  translator  renders 
it :  but  erroneously,  as  appears  from  Uie  Greek,  which  is  found  in  Epiphanius^ 
and  is:  K«i  dvriif  irfo/itfiKMnivat  rd»  jrfurov  ip^fetjrov.  £t  ilia  mater  viuc  pro- 
duxit Primum  Hominem)  eumque  circumdedit  quinque  dementis,  qua;  sunt 
▼entus,  lux,  aqua,  ignis  et  materia  (so  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
Epiphanius.  But  it  is  evident,  as  Beausobre  has  said,  that  instead  of  iiKa  and 
maierioy  it  should  read  aer.  For  vkm  is  a  bad  principle,  and  has  no  place  among 
the  elements  of  the  world  of  light.  The  fifth  element  of  the  Manichseans  was 
air  or  either,)  quibus  indutus  tanquam  ad  pnratum  belli  descemiit  deorsum,  ad 
pngnandum  versus  tenebras.  Augustine  says,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  133.) 
Profcrtis  nobis  ex  armario  vestro  nescio  quem  Primum  Hominem,  qui  ad  gentem 
tenebramm  debellandum  de  lucis  gente  descendit,  arm.itum  aquis  suis  [p.  792.] 
contra  inimicorum  aquas,  et  igne  suo  contra  iuimicorun  ignem,  et  ventis  suis  con- 
tra inimicorum  ventos.  Cur  non  ergo  et  fumo  suo  contra  inimicorum  fumum,  et 
ienebris  suis  contra  inimicorum  tenebras,  sed  contra  fumum  aere,  uti  dicitis,  arma. 

batur,  et  contra  tenebras  luce  1 Cur  contra  malum  fumum  non  potuit  afferre 

fnmum  bonum  ?  These  questions  of  Augustine  are  futile  ;  and  they  show  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  Manes.  For  the  smoke  was  the  bad 
either,  the  opposite  of  the  good  air ;  and  darkness  belonged  to  the  misty  world,  the 
opposite  of  which  was  light,  or  the  bright  and  splendid  world.  See  also  A  ugustine, 
(L.  xi.  c.  3.  p.  167,  and  de  H8eres,c.  42.)  also  Titus  of  Bostra,  (L  I.  p.  68.)  and  the 
other  writers  of  less  authority,  who  are  well  known.  In  these  difficult  conceits, 
there  is  still  eome  discretion  :  for  Manes  is  self-consistent,  and  dexterously  ad- 
justs all  the  parts  of  his  system  to  his  first  or  elementary  principles :  which 
shows  that  he  exercised  his  reason  in  his  wild  vagaries.  But  it  is  diflicult  for 
us  at  this  day,  to  dis(*over  the  grounds  of  all  his  doctrines,  because  no  smnll 
part  of  his  system  remains  in  the  dark.  The  names  he  assigns  to  the  persons 
he  introduces,  are  not  arbitrary,  (as  'Piius  of  Bostra  supposed,  contra  Munichaios 
L.  I.  p.  68.)  but  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  those  persons,  and  therefore  are 
appropriate  to  them.    The  Mother  of  Life^  that  Being  whom  God  procreated 
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from  himself,  when  he  saw  the  Prince  of  darkness  approaching  his  hoTden, 
was  undoubtedly  a  Deity,  which  hnd  the  power  of  tninsmitting  life  from  herself 
to  others,  or  of  producing  living  beings.    And  for  the  son  of  this  mother,  no 
more  fit  name  could  be  devised,  than  that  of  the  First  Man,  For  it  is  very  certain, 
that  he  possessed  the  human  form,  because  Adam  was  fashioned  by  the  Demon 
sfter  his  likeness ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Anterior  to  him,  there  had  been  no 
Being  in  the  world  of  light, resembling  men:  and  therefore,  very  correctly  and 
properly,  he  could  be  called  the  First  Man,  namely,  among  celestials.   For  all 
the  i£Jo/i5  or  iSccctJa,  were  merely  lucid  masses,  like  God  their  Parent,  having  no 
definite  form.    Nor  was  it  8aitiU>le,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wi>rld  of  light 
should  be  like  men,  because  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  all  his  subordinate 
princes  resembled  men.    And  therefore  that  First  Man^  who  warred  against 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  was  not  received  into  the  world  of  light,  bat  resided 
with  his  mother  in  the  smaller  ship,  or  moon.    And  hence  also,  an  answer  may 
be  given  to  the  inquiry,  why  God  did  not  himself  produce  that  First  Man, 
which  he  doubtless  could  have  done,  but  produced  another  Being,  the  Mother  of 
Life  of  whom  he  was  bom.    For  it  was  unbecoming  the  majesty  and  wisdom 
af  God,  to  produce  out  of  himself  a  Bein^  resembling  the  Prince  of  darkness 
the  Lord  of  evil ;  and  therefore  this  function  was  transferred  to  an  infcror  Be- 
ing.   The  purpose  of  God  required,  that  a  General  of  human  form  should 
march  against  the  Lord  of  darkness ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God,  that  the 
[p.  793.]  war  should  be  conducted  by  artifice  and  stratagem  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms,  or  that  the  fearful  enemy  should  be  entrapped  and  caught  by 
blandishments,  rather  than  vanquished  in  open  war.    Therefore,  as  the  King  of 
darkness  was  a  man,  or  a  giant  of  immense  bulk,  a  hero  of  his  form  was  to  be 
sent  against  him  ;  from  whom  he  would  expect  no  harm,  supposing  him  to  be 
of  the  sjime  nature  with  himself,  and  would  therefore  fearlessly  receive  him  to 
friendly  intercourse.     If  the  Lord  of  darkness  had  seen  a  Being  unlike  himself 
coming  to  meet  him,  he  would  doubtless  have  attacked  him  with  all  his  forces, 
and  very  many  ill  consequences  might  have  followed.     That  First  Man  of  the 
Manicho^ans,  therefore,  was,  wo  have  no  doubt,  a  giant  of  immense  stature,  and 
fully  equal  to  his  adversary  in  magnitude.  The  King  of  dnrkness,  (in  the  Epia- 
tola  Fundamenti  of  Manes,  apud  August,  de  natura  boni  c.  46.  p.  866.)  called 
him  :  Magnum  ilium,  qui  gloriosus  apparuit.   This  could  not  refer  to  his  moral 
greatness.     His  armour  also,  or  his  vestments,  were  the  five  celestial  elements, 
by  the  efficacy  of  which  the  five  evil  elements  were  to  be  subdued.  Many  souls, 
likewise,  or  citizens  of  the  world  of  light,  were  in  his  train. 

I  now  come  to  the  conflict  between  these  giants. — As  has  been  remarked, 
God,  in  his  wisdom.  Would  not  have  his  General  go  into  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  King  of  darkness ;  bnt  he  wished  that  the  enemy  might  be  circumvented, 
and  artfully  diverted  from  fighting  against  the  light.  And  hence,  as  before  ob- 
served, he  opposed  to  him  an  amiable  Commander,  of  the  same  form  with  tha 
Demon,  that  so  the  Prince  of  darkness  might  take  him  to  be  one  of  his  own 
race. — And  he  further  bid  him  opprooch  the  adversary  blandly  and  craftily;  and 
using  no  violence,  to  inject  and  infuse  the  celestial  elements,  with  which  he  was 
clad,  into  the  elements  of  tlie  adverse  party.    For  pursuing  this  course,  there 
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were  Beyenil  reasons.  Frst^  God  hoped,  that  the  princes  of  darkness  would  be* 
come  RO  intennely  occupied  and  eng^rossed  with  these  new  and  untried  elements, 
that  they  wonld  for^t  the  war  against  the  world  of  light.  And  secondly,  he 
sappostfd  that  tliene  elements,  on  being  introduced  into  depraved  matter,  would 
subdue  its  virulence  and  rage,  so  that  it  could  be  managed.  And  laslltj^  he  ex- 
pected that  the  celestial  matter,  when  joined  with  depraved  matter,  would  gra- 
daally  pervade  and  molify  it,  so  that  afterwnrdH  it  might  easily  be  driven  back 
again,  with  its  princes,  into  the  wretched  world  from  which  it  came.  These  things 
are  well  attested  by  the  writings  of  Manes  and  bin  dipciples,  which  have  reached 
Qs.    Manes,  in  his  Book  of  Mysteries,  (npud  Tilum  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  68.)  says: 

Hktmf  Wt^hnf  Us  iMovtrior  t»  vxii  vn^fivta-fxof.  o  S^u  n,ht  yty^ft.     Francis  Turrit^' 
fttis  has  badly  translated  this  passage,  as  well  as  many  others  in  Tilus,    I  will 
therefore  render  it  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible.     Bonus  (Deus)  potestatem 
qnanidam  mittit,  tanqoam  fines  (regni  lucis)  custodituram,  revera  vero  ideo,  ut 
materia  incitamenti  seu  esc®  loco  esset,  per  quam,  ad  moderatiunem  contra  vo- 
lontatem  suam  seu  invita  etiam  induccretur.   A  little  after,  'Vitus  adds,  that  the 
ManichflBans  used  to  say:  Materiam,  tanquam  feram  belluam,  missse  a  [p.  794.] 
Deo  potestatis  cantione  (i.  e.  by  a  magical  charm)  sopitam  esse:  *o,i  h'  ima^it 
♦»j  dvo0-T9tXT£0'»(  iyfifAtms  i»o//u£0'd'».    The  bishop  does  not  mistake:  for  Mane$ 
himself,  (in  the  acta  Disput.  cum  Manete, }  25.  p.  41.  edit.  Zaccag.)  elucidates 
his  doctrine  by  this  very  similitude  taken  from  wild  beasts:  Similis  est  mnlignus 
leoni,  qui  irrepere  vult  gregi  boni  pastoris,  (i.  e.  strives  to  invade  the  world  of 
light,  and  to  drive  away  the  sheep  of  God,  or  the  blei^ed  JEons,)  quod  cum  pas- 
tor viderit,  fodit  foveam  ingentem,  et  de  grege  tulit  unum  hoedum  (i.  e.  he  ez- 
poftes  to  him  a  small  portion  of  the  celestial  matter,)  et  jactavit  in  foveam,  qucm 
leo  invadere  desiderans,  cum  ingenti  indignatione  voluit  cam  absorbere  et  ac- 
eurrens  ad  foveam  decidit  in  earn,  ascendeiidi  inde  sursum  non  habens  vires, 
qnem  pastor  npprehensum  pro  prudentia  sua  in  cavea  concludit,  atque  hoedum, 
qui  cum  ipso  fuerit  in  fovea,  incoliimem  conservavit.    Ex  hoc  ergo  infirmatus 
est  malignus,  ultra  jam  leone  non  habente  potestatem  faciendi  aliquid,  et  salva- 
bitnr  omne  aniroarum  genus  ac  restituetur,  quod  perierat,  proprio  suo  gregL 
We  shall  soon  see,  that  by  this  language  Manes  not  l*adly  explains  his  views. 
Fortunatus,  the  Maniehaean,  (in  Disput.  cum  AugusUno  II.  p.  78.)  says:  In  con- 
trari&  natur&  esse  animam  dicimus,  ideo,  ut  contrariae  naturae  modum  imponeret: 
mode  imposito  contrarise  natures,  sumit  eamdeni  Deus.    And  again,' (I.  c.  p.  67.) 
ForfHTuUiis  8SLyH :  Apparet  -  -  missos  esse  animas  contra  contrariam  naturam, 
Qt  ean.'lem  sua  pasMone  subjicientes,  victoria  Deo  redderetur.    I  omit  the  testi- 
monies  of  Augustine,  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  Damascenus,  and  others;  because 
they  are  not  needed. 

The  First  Man  followed  exactly  the  pleasure  of  his  Lord  who  sent  him 
forth,  and  approached  the  enemy  with  guile  and  cunning.  Says  Augustine^ 
(contra  Fnustum  L.  il  c.  4.  p.  134.)  Primum  hrminem  vestrum  dicitis,  secun- 
dum Vostium  voluntatem,  qfuo  eos  capereL,  elementa  quae  portabat  mutasse  oc 
vertispo,  ut  regnum,  quod  dicitis,  falsitatis,  in  sua  n.ntur^  manens,  non  fallaeiter 
dimicaret,  et  substantia  veritatis  mutabilis  appareret,  vi  faUereL  -  -  Hunc  Pru 
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mum  Hominem  Inudntis  quia  mutabilibus  et  mendacihas  formis  com  adveraa 
geiite  pug^nnvit.  .  -  Manichccus  annuntiat  Primum  Hominem  nescio  quibus  faU 
lacibus  elementis  quinque  vestituin.  Agfmn,  he  says,  (L  xL  c.  3.  p.  157.): 
Manes  annuntiat  nescio  quern  Primum  Hominem^  nee  de  terra  terrenuin,  nee 
factuui  in  nniinam  viventenit  sed  de  substantia  Dei,  id  ipsum  existeiitem  quod 
DeuH  est,  membra  sua,  vel  vestimenta  sua,  vel  arma  Kun,  id  est,  qoinque  ele- 
mentn,  cum  et  ipsa  nihil  aliud  essent,  quam  substantia  Dei,  in  tenebrarum  gente 
mer>i>se,  ut  inquinatu  caperentur.  The  closing  words  in  this  pass:ige,  I  sus- 
pect,  have  been  corrupted.  For,  beyond  all  doubt,  God  did  not  wish  the  celes- 
tial ck'ments  to  be  received  and  become  dejiled,  but  to  remain  pure;  and  by 
[p.  795.]  them  to  capture  the  princes  of  darkness.  So  AugrKS/tTie  expressly  states  in 
tlie  previously  cited  passage.  I  therefore  choose  to  read:  Utper  inquinata  (L  e.  69 
the  enemies)  caperentur.  Those  who  think  the  passage  correct  as  it  stands, 
must  suppose,  that  Augustine  illy  expressed  the  views  of  Manes.  The  First 
Man^  tiierefore,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  deceive  the  race  of  darknessi 
did  not  present  to  them  the  celestial  elements  with  which  he  was  anued  or  clad, 
ju^t  as  they  were,  but  he  changed  their  appearance.  And,  as  he  himself  ap- 
peared like  to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  so  he  gave  to  his  armor  the  appcjirancc  of 
the  corrupt  elements,  or  of  the  enemy's  armor,  so  that  he  might  not  be  shocked 
at  it.  And  yet  there  is  some  obscurity  here,  which  is  not  worth  the  pains  of 
an  ex'planation. 

The  nrtifice  of  the  First  Man  was  partially  successful.  The  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, together  with  his  friends  and  associates,  greedily  seized  the  celestial  mat- 
ter, liberally  offered,  and  satiated  himself  with  it.  This  calmed  the  Demon's 
furious  pasMons,  and  checked  his  ardor  for  invading  the  world  of  light.  It 
mi^lit  fitly  be  called  a  carminative,  which  soothed  his  rage  in  spite  of  him,  and 
subdued  his  inclination  to  evil ;  or,  according  to  the  simile  of  Manes,  it  operated 
like  a  niayical  charm,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  wild  beasts  and  serpents 
harmless.     S  lys  Manes^  (apud   Tilum  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  68.) :  Gtaa-a/ulvM  i  vk» 

ra'jTMr  KaTiKi%^  kui  icTifi  iporot  riva  oisTTi/)  3-*^/or.  Quum  vidisset  materia  potes- 
tateni  niissam,  (i.  e.  when  the  Demon  saw  the  First  Man,  clothed  in  the  fivo 
celestial  elements,  and  pretending  friendship,)  amore  capla  eoneupivit  eam,  et 
ardentiore  appetitu  prehens:im  absorbuit,  et  quodammodo  (anquam  bellua  ligata 
est.  And  thus  the  principal  danger  to  the  world  of  light  was  indeed  averted  : 
but  another  evil  sprung  up  in  place  of  it ;  and  the  issue  of  the  scheme  was  not, 
in  all  respects,  happy. — For,  Firs/ ;  While  the  First  Man,  by  injecting  the 
celestial  matter  into  the  darkness,  aimed  to  capture  the  Prince  of  evil  ana  his 
associates ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  grasped  thfc  celestial  elements  and 
souls,  and  subjected  them  to  his  power.  And  four  of  the  elements,  namely, 
darkness,  water,  wind  and  good  fire,  he  so  combined  with  the  depraved  ele. 
ments,  that  no  force  could  possibly  sepanite  them.  And  no  small  part  of  the 
celestial  matter,  especially  of  the  light  or  the  souls,  he  and  his  oflficers  devoured; 
and,  ;is  I  may  say,  converted  into  their  blood  and  juices.  Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the 
Acta  Disput.  Archelai,  \  6.  p.  10.)  :  At  vero  tenebrarum  principea,  repugnantea 
ei,  comederunt  de  armatura  ejus,  quod  est  arima.    Tunc  ibi  vehementer  afflictus 
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deorsmn  Primns  Homo  a  tenebm.  And,  (}  11.  p.  20.)  Deu9  non  habet 
|Mirtem  cum  miindo,  nee  gaudet  super  eo,  quod  ah  initio  furtum  passus  sit  a 
Principibus  (tenebrnrum)  et  nborta  fuerit  ei  tribulatio.  We  shall  hereafter  cite 
the  testimony  of  Manes  himself,  respecting  this  light  which  was  devoured  by 
the  Princes  of  darkness.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Tyrbo  did  not  mistake, 
(as  a  very  learned  man  supposes,)  in  saying,  the  armor  of  the  First  [p.  796.] 
Manitas  souL  It  in  indeed  true,  as  that  worthy  mnn  snys,  that  the  Manichsuns 
considered  souls  as  formed  of  li«;ht,  or  as  particles  of  that  eternal  light  which  is 
invisitrle  to  our  organs :  but  the  armor  of  the  First  Mnn  was  not  merely  light, 
but  also  all  the  five  celestial  elements.  And  it  escaped  his  recollection,  that  hU 
the  Manichsnn  elements  were  animated :  and  that  mention  is  made  in  theit 
tehools,  of  vsirious  kinds  of  souls.  Rational  souU,  which  hold  the  highest 
rank,  are  the  daughters  of  Hg"^,  or  particles  from  iL  But,  besides  these  noblei 
fiouls  others  likewise,  of  an  inferior  order,  proceed  from  the  other  elements. 
Tyrbo  tliereforo  could  truly  say,  the  armor  of  the  First  Man  teas  soul ;  that  is, 
all  kinds  of  souls  existed  in  the  five  elements  with  which  he  was  invested.  But 
I  will  subjoin  a  passrige  from  Augustine,  respecting  the  souls  subdued  and  op- 
pressed in  that  first  conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  (from  his  IJber  de 
Datura  boni,  c.  42.  p.  363.)  :  Dicunt  eti:im  nonnuUas  animas,  quas  volunt  esse 
de  substantia  Dei  et  ejusdem  omnino  nnturas,  qute  non  sponte  peccavcrint,  sed 
a  gente  tenebrnrum,  quam  mali  naturam  dicunt,  ad  quam  debeliandami  non  lUtrOt 
sed  Patris  imperio  descenderunt,  superats  et  opprcssse  sint,  affigi  in  seternum 
horribili  globo  aniniarum.  This,  Augustine  confirms  by  the  Epistola  Funda* 
menti  of  Manes ;  in  which,  speaking  of  these  souls.  Manes  says :  Quod  errure 
ee  a  priori  iucida  sua  nature  passse  sint:  unde,  et  ndheerebunt  lis  rebus  atiimes 
eaedem,  quas  dilexerunt,  relictse  in  eodem  tenebrarum  globo,  suis  mentis  id  sibi 
eonquirentes.  The  Princes  of  darkness,  therefore,  so  connected  with  them- 
selves a  great  number  of  souls,  that  those  souls  changed  their  nature,  and  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  character  of  darkness ;  and  therefore,  they  could  not  in  any 
way  be  converted  to  God  and  recovered.  And  to  this  great  evil,  others  were 
added.  For, — Seamdly ;  The  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  associates,  devoured 
the  son  of  the  First  Man,  whose  name  was  Jesus.  This  part  of  the  Maniciisean 
system  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  nnd  cannot  be  eliicidutcd  by  clear  and 
explicit  testimonies.  Yet  I  hope  to  make  it  intelligible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
certain  that  the  First  Man,  the  Being  who  encountered  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
had  a  son  named  Jesus,  Deceived  by  this  name,  (as  Beausobre  has  observed, 
vol.  iL  p.  554.)  Avgustine  confounds  in  many  places  this  son  of  the  First  Man, 
with  the  Son  of  God  our  Savior;  and  therefore  calls  him  not  only  Jesus,  but 
also  Christ,  Thus,  he  says,  (contra  Faustum  L.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  134.) :  Hujus  Primi 
Hominis  filium  credi  vultis  Domlnum  Jesum  Christum.  Very  faulty!  The 
Manichaeans  had  two  Jesuses,  an  impassive  and  a  passive,  a  Savior  of  souls  and 
a  Savior  of  bodies.  The  former,  the  Savior  of  souls,  or  the  impassive  Jesus^ 
was  the  son  of  eternal  light  or  of  God,  and  was  himself  all  light.  The  latter, 
the  passive  Jesus,  who  imparts  health  and  strength  to  bodies,  was  the  son  of 
the  First  Man.  The  former  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  Christ ;  [p.  797.] 
which  tkie  Manichseanb  never  applied  to  the  hitter.    Hence,  whenever  Augu^ 
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tine  speaks  of  Christ  as  coiDbmed  with  Traits,  herbs,  prodoets  t>€  the  earth,  ai)4 
stars,  nnd  ns  being  eaten  by  men,  (and  be  speaks  thasTery  oftenj  he  blonder^ 
througli  ignorance  of  the  Manicbs»an  doctrines.  Thus  be  says,  (i  e.  p.  !34.): 
Deliramentii  veHtra  vos  cognnt,  non  solum  in  eoelo  atqne  in  omnibus  steilis^ 
sed  ctiam  in  terra  atqne  in  omnibus,  que  naseuntnr  in  ea,confixom  et  eoUiga- 
tum  atque  coneretum  Christum  dicere,  non  jam  Salvatorem  Testrnm,  sed  a  vo- 
bis  salvandum.  Instead  of  Christ  he  should  have  said  Jsntf.— Whether  the 
Fini  Mem  begat  this  son,  before  he  marched  against  the  army  of  darkness,  or 
in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  I  do  not  find  any  where  stated.  But  we  may  con- 
jecture, that  being  reduced  lo  straits  by  the  enemy,  he  collected  Ihs  energies^ 
and  produced  from  himself  this  potent  Being,  in  order  to  have  an  associate  in 
the  fight.  The  reason  for  the  name,  is  stated  by  FaiLStus  the  Maniehsan,  (apod 
August,  L.  XX.  c.  2.  p.  237.)  where  he  sayiii  that  this  Jesus  is  the  life  and  heaUk 
ff  men.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Manichnans,  as  we  have  before  shown,  to 
give  names  to  the  celestial  Beings  whom  they  mention,  derived  from  the  ebarao* 
ter  and  attributes  of  those  Beings.  As  therefore,  this  son  of  the  First  Man 
afforded  heallh  (suiulem),— not  indeed  to  souls, — ^but  to  bodies,  which  he 
nourished,  strengthened  and  sustained,  he  was  called  Jesus  ;  a  name  derive<i 
as  is  well  known,  from  the  Syriac  Jeshuoj  servavit.  For  Manes  wrote  in  Syriac; 
and  therefore  he  gave  to  this  son  of  the  First  Man  a  Syriac  or  Hebrew  namct 
indicative  of  his  nature. — If  now  it  be  asked,  What  sort  of  a  Being  was  this 
Jesus  ?  I  answer,  without  hesitation.  He  was  a  very  large  mass  of  eelestial 
matter,  in  which  resided  vital  power,  or  a  living  soul,  and  likewise  ability  to 
communicate  of  that  living  soul  to  others.  When  God  saw  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness  invading  his  realm,  he  produced  from  himself  a  kind  of  sixth  demetU,  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  five ;  namely,  the  Mother  (f  Life^  that  is,  a  Being  endowed 
with  the  power  of  conferring  life  on  things  around  her.  And  she  produced  the 
First  Man,  And  he,  having  received  from  his  mother  that  vital  power,  or  if  you 
choose,  a  sentient  soul,  poured  it  out  in  the  conflict  with  the  king  of  darkness* 
either  by  the  command  of  God,  or  from  his  own  choke.  The  Maichseans  need- 
ed a  sixth  element  of  this  character,  in  order  to  account  for  the  production  of 
fruits  and  useful  plants  nnd  herbs ;  for  these  could  not  easily  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  five  other  elements.  Moreover,  this  Jesus,  the 
son  of  the  First  Man,  is  in  the  earth ;  from  which  he  is  drawn  forth,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  resident  in  the  highest  ether,  and  is  diffused  throughout  the  natural 
world.  Hence  Faustus,  before  quoted,  (npud  AugusL  L.  xx.  c.  2.  p.  237.)  snys: 
Terram  ex  Spiritus  saneti  profusione  concipere,  atque  Patibilem  Jesum  gij^nere, 
omni  suspensum  ex  ligno.  It  is  very  clear,  that  he  means  the  fruits  of  trees; 
and  these  he  calls  Jesus,  because  they  contain  a  portion  of  the  sentient  soul 
[p.  798.]  generated  by  the  First  Man.  For  the  Manichaeans  fully  believed,  that  all 
fruits,  pulse>  plants,  and  whatever  grows  out  of  the  earth,  contained  Jesus,  or 
sennitive  life.  Thus  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  42.  p.  12  )  says:  Herbiis  eliam 
atque  arbores  sic  putant  vivere,  ut  vitam,  quae  illis  inest-,  et  sent  ire  cred.-int  et 
doh're,  cum  laeduntur:  nee  aliquid  inde  sine  cruciatu  eorum  quemquam  posse 
vellere  aut  carpere.  These  remarks,  which  might  be  confirmed  by  many  other 
citations,  make  the  Passive  Jesus,  if  I  mistake  not,  perfectly  intelligible.     Au» 
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fusiine  oflen  debated  with  MAnichaeans  on  this  subject,  sometimes  ^ery  cor- 
rectly, but  frequently  not  without  some  mistakes ;  for  instance,  when  he  repre« 
•ents,  or  falsely  supposes,  that  this  living  soul,  which  the  Mnnichfenns  honored 
with  the  name  Jexus,  was  the  same  with  Jesus  our  Savior.     I  will  cite  a  pas- 
sage, in  whii'h  he  avoids  error,  (de  moribus  Maniclieeorum,  L.  ii.  c.  15,  16. 0pp. 
torn.  L  p.  654.)  :  Quoniam,  inquit  (Manes),  membrum  Dei  (i.  e.  Jesus,  the  son 
of  the  First  Man)  maiorum  substantiae  conmixtum  est,  ut  eam  refrenaret  atque 
a  iiommo  furore  comprimeret  (sic  enim  diciti.s),  de  commixta  utraque  natur^  id 
ext,  boni  et  mull,  mundus  est  fabricatus.    Pars  autem  ilia  divina  ex  omni  parte 
mundiquotidie  purgatur  et  in  sua  regna  resumitur :  sed  hacperlerram  exhalans 
et  ad  coelnm  tendons  incurril  in  stirpes,  quonhim  radicibus  terrse  affiguntur,  atque 
ita  omnes  herbas  et  arbusta  omnia  fecundut  et  voiietat.  -  -  Primo  qusero,  unde 
doeeatjs  in  frumentb  ac  legumine  et  oleribus  et  floribus  et  pomis  inesse  istam, 
nescio  quam,  partem  Dei.    Ex  ipso  colons  nitore,  inquiunt,  et  odoris  jucundi- 
tate  et  saporis  suavitate  manifestum  est.    For  much  more  of  the  like  import,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Augustine's  works. — A  large  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  Pas- 
tire  Jesus,  is  now  explained :  and  it  remains,  that  we  substantiate  what  we  have 
aaid,  that  this  Jesus  was  swallowed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  First  Man.    And  this  we  are  able  to  do,  from  the  declaration  of  Ma- 
ties  himself.    Although  this  Jesus  ascends  from  the  earth  in  vegetables  and 
trees  and  plants,  yet  he  does  not  reside  in  the  earth,  but  in  the  huge  and  mon- 
strous bodies  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  compeers ;  and  from  their  bodies 
be  is  expressed,  by  a  wonderful  artifice  of  God,  descends  into  the  earth,  and  is 
thence  elicited  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  distributed  through 
the  natural  world.    The  artifice  of  God,  by  which  the  Demons  are  forced  to 
eject  the  living  soul  descended  from  the  First  Man,  will  be  explained  elsewhere. 
We  now  merely  show,  from  the  declarations  of  Manes,  that  it  docs  flow  out 
from  the  body  of  the  Demon  upon  the  earth.    The  passage  I  quote,  is  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Manes'  Thesaurus,  (apud  Avgust.  de  natura  boni,c.  44.  p.  366.) : 
Beatna  Pater  -  -  pro  insita  sibi  elementia  fert  opem,  qua  exuitur  et  liberatur 
tb  impiis  retinaculis  et  angustiis  atque  angoribus  sua  vitalis  substantia.  -  -  Hoe 
enim  viso  decoro,(of  this,  hereafter,)  illorum  (Dsemonum)  ardor etconcu-  [p. 799.] 
piscentiacrescit,  atque  hoc  modo  vinculum  pessimarum  cogitationum  eanim  solvi- 
tnr,  vivaque  anima  (not  the  rational  *^ou\,)  (fucr.  eorundem  membris  tenebatur,  hac 
occasione  laxata  evadit.  -  -  Id  vcro  quod  adhuc  adversi  generis  maculas  portat, 
per  aestus  atque  calores  particulatim  descendit,  atque  arboribus,  ceterisque  plan- 
taiionibus  ac  satis  omnibus  miscelur,  -  -  Atque  ex  isto  aspectu  decoro  vitac  pars, 
quae  in  earundum  membris  habetur,  laxata  deducitur  per  calores  in  terram,  &c. 
as  hereafter  will  be  cited. — Now,  as  it  is  manifest  from  this  passage,  that  the 
li\ing  sensitive  soul  in  plants,  fruits  and  trees,  descends  into  our  earth  from  the 
bodies  of  the  Demons,  and  as  this  soul  is  by  the  Manichaeans  called  the  Pas^ 
site  Jesus,  and  the  son  of  the  First  Man ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  Demon  and  his 
associates  must  have  devoured  and  swallowed  this  intire  Jesus. — B^t  I  proceed : 
Thirdly  :  In  that  conflict,  the  First  Man  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties.   For  the  King  of  darkness  almost  had  him  in  his  power ;  and,  as  the  thing 
itself  shows,  he  wished  to  return  with  all  his  plunder,  to  his  own  country,  the 
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realm  of  darkness.  And  if  he  could  have  done  so,  that  exqninite  portio.i  of  the 
divine  nature  and  of  the  celestial  elements,  which  the  Demon  had  made  his  own, 
would  have  been  for  ever  miser.ible  and  unhappy.  For  God  neither  Iiad  any  power 
over  tiie  world  of  darkness,  wiiieh  is  equally  eiernal  and  abiJing  with  the  world 
of  light;  nor  can  he  overthrow  and  destroy  it.  l^ho  snys,  (in  the  Acta  .4r- 
chelaL, }  7.  p.  10  )  :  Tunc  ibi  vehementer  afflictus  est  deorsum  Primus  Homo  a 
tenebnis,  et  nisi  orantem  eum  exaudisset  Pater,  et  misi»set  alterira  virtutem, 
quae  processerat  ex  se,  quae  diciiur  Spirilus  Vivetts  (fu»i>  a-Ftv/u*),  et  dejjcendena 
porrcxisset  ei  dexteram,  et  eduxisset  eum  de  tenebris(he  was  therefore  already 
a  prisoner  of  the  King  of  darkness,)  olim  Primus  Homo  detentus  peridiuiretnr. 
(That  is,  he  would  have  been  carried  away,  by  the  l^rd  of  evil,  into  the  world  of 
darkness.) 

When,  therefore,  victory  was  almost  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
jon  the  GeneraPs  imploring  succor,  God  sent  a  more  powerful  commander  from 
the  world  of  light,  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  to  cut  off  the  Demon's  retreat  with 
his  plunder.  The  Manichieans  tell  us,  that  this  new  commander  was  procreated 
by  God  himself;  whereas  the  former  General  had  a  mother,  who  was  indeed  of 
divine  origin,  but  inferior  to  God.  The  name  of  the  new  General  was,  the 
Living  Spirii.  He  was  called  Spirit,  because  he  had  not  a  human  form,  but 
was  a  lucid  mass,  like  the  Fjither.  This  we  prove  from  the  language  of  Manes, 
in  his  Epistola  Fundamcnti,  (apud  August,  de  natura  boni,  i*.  46.  p.  366.)  where 
he  represents  the  Demon  as  thus  addressing  his  fellow- warriors,  respecting  this 
second  General  from  the  world  of  light:  Quid  vobis  videtur  maximum  hoe 
[p.  800.]  Lumen  quod  oritur?  Intnemini.  quemMdmodum  polum  movet,  concutit 
plurimas  potestatcs.  He  was  cilled  Living  Spirit,  because  he  lives  in  and  of 
himself,  being  the  immediate  off-spring  of  God.  and  did  not,  like  the  First  Man^ 
derive  his  existence  from  a  Beinir  inferior  to  God.  This  second  General  did  not 
proceed  alone,  but  had  three  Virtues  of  immense  power  for  his  associates.  Thus 
Ti/rho,  (I.  c.  p.  11.)  :  Tunc  Vivens  Spiritus — indutus  alias  tres  virtutc*,  descen- 
dens  ediixit  (i.  e.  seized)  Principes  (tenebrarum),  et  crucifixit  eos  in  (irmnmento. 
He  therefore  did  not  assail  the  foe,  as  his  predecessor  did,  with  artifice  and 
str.itairem,  but  with  open  combat;  and  he  bound  the  vanquished,  so  thit  they 
could  not  retreat,  and  return  with  their  rich  plunder  to  their  country.  Yet,  in 
this  second  campaign,  althongli  it  was  successful,  there  was  an  occurrence  not 
anticijKited,  and  adverse  to  the  designs  of  God.  The  General  of*  light  had  seized 
many  of  the  animals,  both  m;ile  nnd  femrile,  which  lived  in  the  elements  of  dark- 
ness; and  some  of  the  females,  being  with  young,  were  unable  to  bear  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  heavens,  and  cast  their  young  prematurely.  These  abortions 
afterwards  fell  from  heaven  upon  this  earth,  and  propagated  themselves  in  our 
world,  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  Hence  arose  our  animals,  especially 
the  wild,  noxious,  and  venimous,  which  cause  so  much  trouble  and  danuer  to 
men.  A  fable  of  this  sort  was  necessary  for  the  ManiehaBans,  to  enable  them 
to  answer  the  inquiry.  Whence  oriirinared  the  pernicious  and  hurtful  animals, 
the  serpents,  insects,  lions,  tiirers,  &:e.  with  which  our  world  abounds.  The 
fable  is  puerile;  yet  it  harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Says  Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  149.):  Dicunt,  in  ilia 
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pugTia,  quando  Primus  eorum  Homo  tenebrnrum  centem  elemcntU  ftilljicibus 
irre-ivit,  utriu^que  sexus  Principibus  indidem  cnptis  -  -  in  qiiibus  erant  etiam 
foeiuinaB  aliquae  praegnantes:  quae  cum  coelum  rotari  ccepissct,  pnndetii  vertigrinem 
ferre  noii  valentci),  conceptUH  kuos  abortu  excu^Bis&e,  eosdeiiique  abortivos  foe- 
tus et  masculoB  et  foeminas  de  coelo  in  terrnm  cecidisse,  vixis^e,  crevisse,  ctuieu- 
butsse,  genuisse.  Hinc  esse  dieunt  origiiiem  camium  omnium,  quae  moveiitiir 
bi  terra,  in  aqua,  in  a6re.  Eitiier  this  passage  ii.is  been  I'orriiptfd,  which  in  very 
probable,  or  Augustine  erred  in  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  our  animals.  For  he  speaks  as  if  these  animals  were  the  otf- 
spring  of  the  Princes  of  darkness,  or  rather  of  their  wives;  which  was  not  true. 
For  the  chiefs  of  darkness  begat  beings  like  themselves,  or  having  the  human 
form.  And  in  like  manner,  the  animals  of  the  world  of  darkness  propigated 
their  own  genera  and  species.  Besides,  there  is  another  passjige  of  Augustine, 
(contra  Fau^t  L.  xxi.  c.  12.  p.  254.)  in  which  he  expressly  tells  us,  our  animals 
originated  from  the  animals  captured  in  tiiat  war:  Itjine  in  ilia  ((ente  non  er<it 
saniias  corporum,  in  qua  et  nasci — et  ita  perdurare  potuerunt  ilia  animalia,  ut 
quibusdam  eorum  gravidis,  sicut  desipiunt,  captis,  et  in  coelo  colligatis,  nee  siil- 
tim  pleni  tem|K)ri8,  sed  abortivi  foetus  de  tam  excelso  in  terram  caden-  [p.  801.] 
tes  et  vivere  potuerint  et  crescere,  et  ista  carniuni,  quae  nunc  sunt  innu  nerabilia, 
genera  propagare?  There  is  also  another  fault  in  that  passage  of  Augustine: 
for  he  attributes  the  victory  over  the  leaders  of  darkness,  to  the  First  Man: 
but  that  honor  did  not  belong  to  him,  as  we  have  shown,  but  to  the  Living 
8piri/y  the  First  Man  having  been  vanquished. 

It  was  necessriry  for  Manes  to  suppose  such  an  unfortunate  battle  of  the 
first  General  of  the  world  of  light.  For  he  had  to  show,  whence  it  arose,  that 
60  many  divine  essences  and  particles  of  celestial  matter  became  commingled 
with  the  corrupt  elements  and  maiignunt  bodies,  and  exposed  in  them  to  so 
great  evils,  sorrows,  and  suflfering'',  during  so  many  ages.  The  blame  could 
not  be  charged  on  God ;  for  he,  according  to  Manichsean  views,  is  the  kindest  of 
Beings,  and  cannot  hurt  any  one.  They  would  have  contnidicted  themselves,  if 
thev  had  said  that  it  was  God's  will,  thnt  the  souls  descended  from  him  should 
suffer  numberless  evils  and  sorrows  durin;r  a  very  long  period.  They  indeed 
taught,  as  we  may  learn  from  Forlunatus  in  his  discussion  with  Augustine^  that 
souls  become  intangled  in  matter,  not  necessarily^  hut  by  the  vtdition  oj  Gtfd:  and 
this,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  could  justly  siiy,  as  appears  from  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  warfare  of  the  First  Man.  The  adversaries  of  the  Manichse- 
ans,  including  Augustine^  (p.  78.)  asaiiled  this  their  doctrine,  with  the  follovving 
interrogatory:  Quid  opus  erat  tanta  nialaanimam  pati  per  Umtum  tempns,  donee 
mundus  finiatur?  (See  Titus  Bostren>*.  contra  Manichseos,  L  I.  p.  91.  92.  &.c.) 
To  this  question,  Fortunatus^  who  was  not  master  of  the  religion  he  professed, 
acknowledges,  that  he  could  give  no  answer:  Quid  ergo  dicturus  sum?  But 
Manes  had  foreseen  the  question ;  and  he  furni>hed  a  sort  of  an«<wer  to  it.  The 
answer  is:  That  it  is  not  God's  fault  that  souls  are  so  long  detained  in  matter, 
for  he  cannot  possibly  will  evil  to  any  being;  but  it  was  the  fau!w  of  his  Gene- 
ral, the  First  Man,  who,  not  being  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  the  celesti.il  matter 
and  the  divine  essence  became  completely  intermixed  with  depraved  matter  io 
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the  buttle,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  separated  from  it,  except  b/  a  Ions'  pro- 
ce88.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  difficulty  which  stumbled  Fortunatus  is  iK)ived, 
ami  God  is  made  innocent  of  the  many  evils  which  good  souls  feel  and  perform 
in  their  long  exile:  but  another  blot,  namely  that  of  ignorance,  is  fastened  upon 
him.  For  he  in  made  to  be  ignorant  of  future  events,  or  not  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  First  Man  would  commit  errors,  and  be  overcome  in  the  conflict  with 
the  Prince  of  durknes.H.  This  however,  the  Manichseans  readily  conceded;  for 
tliey  denied  to  God  other  perfections  besides  that  of  foreknowledge.  We  may 
here  remark, — what  al^o  suggests  itself  on  other  occasions,  that  Manes,  although 
he  mny  lack  sagacity  and  wisdom,  never  lacks  ingenuity.  For  he  clearly  per- 
ceived, that  God  would  be  judged  imbecile  and  wenk,  if  he  taught  that  the  evil 
Principle,  contrary  to  tlie  will  and  the  efforts  of  God,  got  possession  of  souls 
[p.  802.]  and  the  celestial  matter;  and  unkind  and  cruel,  if  he  taught,  that  it  was 
according  to  the  divine  pleanure,  that  innocent  souls  for  so  many  ages  were  io 
affliction  and  in  conflict  with  depraved  matter;  and  therefore,  to  escape  these 
difficulties,  he  made  him  ignorant  of  the  future.  -  -  In  this  part  of  my  dis- 
cussion, several  new  views  are  advanced;  but  they  are  all  based  on  reliable 
authorities.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader,  by  stating  how 
far,  and  why,  I  deviate  from  other  writers  on  Manich&ism,  and  especially  from 
Beaiaobre. 

§    XLV.      OrifriOy  composition  and  character  of  Man.     In    tho 

commencement  of  the  new  campaigne,  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
being  terrified  with  the  splendor  of  the  Living  Spirit,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  particles  of  divine  light,  or  the  rational  souls  de- 
voured by  him  and  his  companions,  would  be  wrested  from  them, 
formed  a  cunning  device  for  avoiding,  in  a  measure,  so  great  a 
loss.  For  he  persuaded  his  chiefs  to  transfer  into  their  wives  by 
coition  those  portions  of  light  which  were  in  them  :  and  the  chil- 
dren thus  produced,  he  himself  devoured,  and  of  course  with 
them  all  the  souls :  and  they  being  thus  incorporated  with  his 
blood  and  fluids,  he  embraced  his  wife,  and  so  begat  the  first  man 
Adam^  in  part  resembling  the  celestial  First  Man  whom  he  had 
seen,  and  in  part  like  himself.(*)  When  all  the  souls  which  the 
Princes  of  darkness  had  captured,  were  in  this  manner  inclosed 
in  the  body  of  Adam  only,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Living  Spirit^  the  King  of  darkness  gave  to  Adam  a  wife, 
namely  Ei'e ;  and  Adam,  being  allured  by  lier  beauty,  copulated 
with  her  contrary  to  the  will  of  God :  and  thus  the  miserable 
race  of  mortals  peopling  our  globe,  began  to  exist  and  to  be  pro- 
paszated.(')  These  unhappy  children  of  Adiim  consist  of  a  bo^Iy 
and  two  souls.     Their  body  is  composed  of  depraved  viatttr,  and 
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belongs  -wholly  to  the  King  of  darkness,  the  father  of  Adam; 
and  consequently,  when  a  man  dies  it  returns  to  its  original 
source.  Of  their  two  souls,  the  one  is  animal,  sentient,  and  con- 
cupiscent, and  was  derived  from  the  same  Prince  of  evil ;  but  the 
other y  which  possesses  reason,  and  is  alone  immortal,  is  a  particle 
of  that  divine  light  which  was  captured  by  the  race  of  darkness 
in  the  contest  with  the  First  Man^  and  was  afterwards  by  their 
Prince  infused  wholly  into  the  body  of  Adam,  and  thence  distri- 
buted among  all  his  offspring,  male  and  female.  It  hence  appears, 
whence  arose  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  indivi-  [p.  803.] 
dual  men,  and  the  perpetual  conflict  between  reason  and  con- 
capiscence.(') 

(1)  That  the  first  human  beings  were  formed  by  the  Prince  of  eTil,  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  whole  race  of  men  are  his  deMsendants ;  and  also  that  mar* 
riagvis,  by  which  the  race  is  propagated,  were  his  device ;  all  the  ancient  writers 
declare,  and  on  this  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt  among  such  as  keep  in  sight 
Ibe  origin  of  the  Manichsean  system.  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
human  beings  were  formed,  there  is  some  disagreement  among  those  on  who8« 
testimony  we  must  here  rely.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  a  long  extract  from 
the  Epistola  Fundamenti  of  Mants^  which  treated  of  this  very  subject,  has  been 
preserved  by  Avguslme^  and  gives  a  clear  and  perspicuous  account  of  Adnm*s 
origin.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  especially  consulted,  and  to  be  exclusively  fol- 
lowed ;  while  the  divergent  and  contrary  statements  of  later  authors,  Theodoret 
for  instance,  and  others,  must  be  wholly  rejected,  as  proceeding  froih  impure 
sources.  Beauacbre^  who  is  particularly  solicitous  to  malce  out  that  Manes  was 
not  a  fool  but  a  philosopher,  exerts  all  the  powers  of  his  superior  genius,  (vol. 
IL  p.  401  &c.)  to  turn  the  fable  of  Manes,  which  we  are  considering,  into  an  al- 
legory ;  the  import  of  which  shall  be,  that  the  Prince  of  darkness  did  not  beget 
the  first  man  and  woman,  but  formed  them  out  of  matter,  which,  as  he  thinks, 
was  called  the  Demon*s  wife.  But  Manes  does  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
countenance ;  nor  let  drop  one  word  on  which  a  conjecture  can  be  fastened,  that 
he  purposed  to  enlighten  the  friend  he  was  addressing  by  any  sort  of  fiction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Exordium  of  the  Epistle,  (preserved  by  Augustine^  Epistola 
Fundamenti,  p.  114.)  clearly  shows,  that  Manes  uttered  himself  seriously,  and 
according  to  his  real  belief,  aiming  to  give  Paticius  whom  he  addressed  a  naked 
and  simple  statement  of  facts.  He  says :  H»c  sunt  salubria  verba  ex  perenni 
et  vivo  fonte,  quie  qui  audierit,  et  eisdem  primum  crediderit,  deinde  que  inslnu- 
ant  custodierit,  nunquam  erit  morti  obnoxins,  verum  sterna  et  glorious  vit& 
fruetnr.  Nam  profecto  beatus  est  judicandus,  qui  hac  divina  instructus  cogni- 
Uone  fuerit,  per  quam  liberatus  in  sempitema  vit&  permanebit  Can  we  believe 
a  man  would  write  so,  if  he  aimed  to  lead  his  friend  into  error  by  some  allegOb^ 
ry,  or  to  elude  his  curiosity  by  an  obscure  fable  1  But  Manes  goes  on  to  say: 
De  eo  igitur,  frater  dilectissime,  Patici,  de  quo  mihi  significasti,  dicens,  nosse  te 
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cupiTP,  utrum  verbo  (by  command  of  God)  iidero  sunt  prolati,  an  primogfemi 
MX  corpore,  (L  e.  begotten  of  the  Demon's  body,)  respondebitar  tibi  ut  congrui: 
Namque  de  his  a  plerisque  in  varijs  Kcripturis,  rehitionibusqae  duwimili  mod 
iiiserfam  atque  commemoratum  est     (Various  opinions  therefore,  relating  t 
[p.  804.]  the  origin  of  the  first  men,  were  afloat  in  the  East  in  various  booli 
Quapropter  Veritas  btius  rei  ut  sese  habet  ab  universis  fere  gentibas  ignoratur 
et  ab  omnibus,  qui  etiam  de  hoc  diu  multumque  dispntaront     (He  therefo 
proposes  to  give  a  new  opinion,  not  before  heard  of.)    Si  enim  illis  super  Adaa 
et  Evce  genenitione  provenisset  manifesto  cognoscere,  nunquam  corruptioni  el 
morti  subjucerent    The  salvation  of  men  and  eternal  life,  therefore,  defiend  on 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve !    And  would  Manes  in- 
volve a  doctrine  of  such  moment  in  a  ludicrous  and  silly  fable  ?    But  there  are 
other  proofs,  which   intirely  overthrow  the  officious  opinion  of   Beausobre; 
among  which  the  strongest  is,  that  according  to  Alanes,  no  living  and  animated 
being  can  be  produced,  either  in  the  world  of  light  or  in  the  world  of  diirknesa, 
except  by  generation.     Yet  the  ingenious  man  has  one  argument  in  his  favor. 
He  observes,  that  no  one  except  Manes  only,  has  said  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
the  fruits  of  the  Demon's  intercourse  with  his  wife.    This,  however,  is  not  per- 
fectly true ;  nor  if  it  were  true,  would  it  effect  anything.    For  Manes  alone, 
when  his  opinions  are  concerned,  is  of  higher  and  greater  authority  than  all 
others.     Bei^ides,  the  others  do  not  speak  so  fully  and  distinctly  on  this  subject 
as  Manes  does,  they  aiming  to  express  summarily  what  he  had  expressed  more 
fully  and  minutely,  so  that  the}',  as  we  shall  see,  treat  the  subject  more  concise- 
ly and  indistinctly.     Let  us  therefore  hear  Manes  himself;  and  let  us  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  his  statements  in  their  literal  sense.     I  will  cite  the  entire  passage 
from  Augusline^  (de  natura  boni  c.  46.  p.  366.  367.)  It  will  give  us  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  man's  singular  genius.     He  recites  what  the  Prince  of  darkness  said  to 
his  compeers,  thus :  Iniquis  igitur  commentis  ad  cos,  qui  aderant,  ait :  Quid  vo- 
bis  videtur  maximum  hoc  lumen,  quod  oritur.'  (He  refers  to  the  Living  Spirit, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  renew  the  contest.)    Intuemini,  quemadmodum 
polum  movet,  concutit  plurimas  potestates.  Qunpropter  mihi  vos  potius  aequum 
est,  id  quod  in  vestris  viribus  habetis  luminis,  (namely,  the  light,  which  the  se- 
veral leaders  of  the  army  of  darkness  had  devoured  in  the  first  conflict.) pnero- 
gnre:  Sic  quippe  illius  magni,  qui  gloriosus  (i.  e.  lucid,)  apparuit,  imaginem 
fingam:  (The Grca^  One  here,  whose  image  the  King  of  the  land  of  darkness 
would  copy,  is  not  the  Living  Spirit ;  for  he  was  merely  a  splendid  mass,  with- 
out any  form  :  it  vvas  therefore  the  First  Man,  after  whose  likeness  Adnm  was 
formed,  according  to  Manes:)  per  quam  renfnare  poterimus,  t«nebrarum  aliqu.in- 
do  conversatione  liberati.  Hajc  audientes  (duces  et  proceres  terree  tenebrarnm,) 
ac  diu  s^cum  deliberantes,  justi.ssimum  putaverunt,  id,  quod  postulabantnr,  prte- 
bere.     Nee  enim  fidebant,  se  idem  lumen  jugiter  retenturos:  unde  melius  rati 
sunt  Principi  suo  id  offerrc,  nequaquam  desperantes,  eodem  se  pacto  rej^naturos. 
Quo  igitur  modo  lumen  illud,  quod  habebant,  prrobuerint,  considerandum  est 
[p.  805.]  Nam  hoc  etiam  divinis  scripturis,  arcanisqne  coBlestibus  adspersum 
?st?     (That  is,  the  sacred  books  touch  indeed  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  only 
briefly  and  summarily,)  sapientibus  vero,  (to  men  divinely  taught,  as  Manes  him- 
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self  pi^tended  to  be,)  ^uomodo  sit  dfltum  scire,  minime  est  difficile:  nam  cornm 
aperteque  cognoscitur  ab  eo,  qui  vere  ac  fideliter  intueri  voluerit.     Quoniam 
eoruiu,  qui  convenerant,  frequentia  promiscua  erat,  focminarum  scilicit  nc  mas- 
culorum,  impalit  eos,  ut  inter  se  coirent:  in  quo  coitu  alii  seminnrunt,  alias  gra- 
vidas  effects  sunt.  Erant  autum  partus  iis,  qui  genuerunt  similes,  vires  plurimas 
parentum,  uti  Primi  (ss. //omtnis,)  obtinentes.    Haec  sumens  eorum  Princeps 
uti  prascipuum  donum  gavisus  est.    £t  sicuti  etium  nunc  fieri  videmus,  corpo- 
rum  formatricem  naturam  mali  inde  vires  sumentem  figurare :  iUi  etinm  ante 
dictus  Princeps  sodalium  prolem  accipiens,  habentem  parentum  sensus,  pruden- 
tl'im,  locem,  (i.  e.  a  rational  soul,  which  is  a  particle  of  light,)  simul  secum  in 
generadone  procreatiim,  comedit :  ac  plerisque  viribus  sumptis  ex  istiusmodi 
e^ft,in  qua  non  modo  inerat  fortiludo,sed  multoioagis  astuti®  et  pravi,  sensus 
ex  fera  genitorura  gente,  propriam  ad  se  conjugem  cvocavit,  ex  ea,  qua  ipse  erat 
stirpe  manantem  :  et  facto  cum  ea  coitu,  seminavit,  ut  ccteri,  abundnntiam  roa- 
loram,  qus  devoraverat:  nonnihil  etiam  ipse  adjiciens  ex  sua  cogitatione  et  vir- 
tate,  ut  esset  sensus  ejus  omnium  eorum,  quce  profuderat  formator,  atque  des- 
criptor: ejus  compar  exeipiebat  hsec,  ut  semen  consuevit  culta  optime  terra 
percipere.    In  eadem  enim  construebantur  et  contexebantur  omnium  imagines, 
coelestium  ac  terrenarum  virtutum,  ut  pleni  videlicet  orbis  id  quod  formabatur 
unnmudinem  obtineret.     Most  of  the  things  here  narrated  are  plain  and  very 
nniike  an  allegory.  Augustine  states  the  whole  matter  more  briefly,  (de  Hseres. 
e.  42.  p.  13.)  thus:  Adam  et  Evam  ex  Prinipibus  fumi  asserunt  natos,  cum  Pa- 
ter eorum  nomine  Saclas  sociorum  suorum  fetus  omnium  devora-sset,  et  quid- 
quid  inde  commixtum  divinse  subtantiae  ceperat,  cum  uxore  concumbens,  in 
eameprolis  tanquam  tenacissimo  vinculo  coUiga^set. — The  name  of  Saclas  here 
given  by  Augustine  to  the  Prince  of  evil,  as  it  is  also  by  Theodorety  (Hieret.  Fa- 
bul.  L.  L  c  26.  p.  213.)  and  by  others, — was  a  common  appellation  both  among 
the  Manichsans  and  the  Gnostics,  as  Epiphanius  informs  us,  (Haeres.  xxvi. ) 
10.  torn.  i.  p.  91.)  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  this  was  the  usual  name  for  the 
Demon  among  the  Orientals.    His  wife's  name,  as  preserved  by  Theodoret,  was 
Nebrod,    Of  the  origin  of  these  names,  I  offer  no  discussion.    For  what  cer- 
tainty or  utility  can  such  discussions  promise  us?    It  will  be  more  profitable 
to  elucidate  certain  parts  of  Manes*  statements,  and  confirm  them  by  other  tes- 
timonies, so  that  we  may  more  clearly  see  what  Manes  dreamed,  or,  if  you 
choose,  adopted  from  the  Mngian  nystcm,  respecting  the  origin  of  mankind. 

In  theirs/  place,  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  first  men  by  the  Prince  of 
evil,  must  be  noticed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  [p.  806.] 
Manes  clearly  shows,  tlmt  Saclas  formed  the  purpose  of  producing  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  new  Luminary  from  heaven  appearing,  and  causing  his  princes  to 
tremble ;  that  is,  when  he  saw  the  Living  Spirit  comiiig  to  succeed  the  First 
Man,  and  to  renew  the  war.  He  did  not  greatly  fear  the  First  Man,  who  waa 
of  his  own  form,  and  operated  more  by  craftiness  and  deception,  than  by 
prowess:  but  on  seeing  this  new  General,  he  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own 
power  and  that  of  his  associates;  and,  from  the  first  movements  of  the  new  cap- 
tain, he  could  foresee,  that  he  and  his  companions  would  have  to  give  up  the 
light  ifihich  they  had  captured.    To  prevent  the  loss  of  this  plunder,  he  deemed 
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it  necessary  to  collect  it  to<^ether,  and  to  place  it  in  safety ;  and  this,  he  thonghti 
could  not  be  better  accompliHhed,  timn  by  withdrawing  it  all  from  the  warriorsi 
and,  after  getting  it  into  his  own  body,  to  commingle  it  perfectly  with  matter.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  first  human  beings  were  formed, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  tho  second  war,  and  before  the  Living  Spirit  had 
obtained  the  victory;  and  consequently,  they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  Adam, 
existed  before  the  world  was  framed:  and  this  world  was  certainly  formed  by 
the  Living  Spiritj  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  This  it)  a 
new  thought.  For  all  the  writers  on  Uie  subject,  whom  I  have  consulted,  say, 
that  according  to  Manesj  this  eartli  of  ours  is  older  than  man;  and  that  man  was 
generated  for  the  sake  of  the  earth.  And  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  they 
have  the  respectable  testimony  of  Tyrboy  (in  the  Acta Disput  Arehelai^ i'^'h  1^) 
besides  others,  who  might  be  mentioned.  But  they  most  certainly  err,  if  relt* 
ance  can  be  placed  on  Manes.  Man  was  prior  to  our  world ;  and  the  previous 
generation  of  man  was,  undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  our  world; 
and  God  would  not  have  given  orders  for  its  formation,  had  not  the  crafty  foe^ 
by  generating  man,  frustrated  the  divine  plans,  by  shutting  up  the  souls  which 
God  wished  to  rescue,  in  a  body  as  their  prison.  In  confirmation  of  these  factSi 
several  passages  might  be  adduced  from  Titta  of  Bostra;  but  I  will  content  my- 
self with  citing  only  one,  from  a  Manichsean  who  verote  a  book  «'i^i  rnt  df^^m* 
rlF»c  ir^mrairxtt^Uu  de  prima  hominis  formatione;  inserted  by  Titus  in  the  Pre* 
face  to  his  third  Book,  (tom.  I.  p.  137.  edit.  Canisii,):  '^**rrot  dvr<5p  rtop  rut 

yiii   ou    J'urniro-'^.da'ron  ^ifayttnTtf    rat   4^AL^$  Karaic«^ot//Ueya(.     Khi   irKd^fAA  dvf^ 

irri  rpwTov  o  'A/u^,  ».  t.  a.  Unusquisque  procerum  materiee,  simulatque  mo- 
tus  factus  erat,  isque  apparebat,  qui  liberare  jussus  erat  animas,  simulntqne 
janua  (coBlorum)  aperiebatur,  prae  terrore  invitus  virtutem,  quae  in  eo  erat.  di- 
mittebat  et  formavit  se  ipsnm  ad  venandam  animam.  Et  imitationcm  »ui  finxit 
(Thi<s  doubtless,  must  not  be  understood  of  all  the  princes  of  darkness,  but 
only  of  their  King;  whom  Jill  Maniehaeans,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
[p.  807.]  represented  as  the  father  of  the  first  human  beings,)  in  terra,  (Beware 
of  hence  inferring,  that  our  earth  then  existed ;  for  this  writer  had  previously 
denied  it  clearly,)  coegitque  animas  delinitas,  ut  in  eam  ingrederentur.  Ac  pri- 
mum  quidem  eorum  specimen  Adam  us  est.  What  Manes  himself  had  stated 
clearly,  and  at  full  length,  his  disciple  here  states  more  briefly  and  indistinctly. 
Yet,  in  the  main  points,  he  agrees  fully  with  his  master.  For  he  manifestly 
teaches: — 1st,  That  great  terror  seized  the  princes  of  darkness,  when  they  saw 
the  gates  of  heaven  open,  and  the  Living  Spirit  issuing  forth  with  a  mighty 
movement  The  cause  of  their  trouble  was,  the  fear  that  the  light  they  had 
plundered,  would  be  wrested  from  them,  and  that  they  should  fall  back  into 
their  former  wretchedness  and  misery.  For  thus  the  writer  had  before  stated* 
Quia  cognoverunt  magistratus  materiae,  quod  si  omnino  pars  luminis,  quod  in 
cos  ineidit,  auferretur,  mors  (by  mors,  he  means  some  dire  calamity;  for  the 
princes  of  darkness  could  not  die,)  eis  adventura  esset^  machinati  sunt  descen- 
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«im  nnlrme  in  corpora. — ^2d1y,  Ho  teaches,  that  God  purposed  to  rescue  the  :np- 
turt'd  lljjht  or  souls,  by  means  of  the  Living  Spirit. — 3dly,  That  the  princes  of 
darkness  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  God,  determined  on  the  formation  uf  n  man, 
or  a  material  body,  and  inclosing  the  captured  souls  in  it. — 4thly,  That  for  this 
purpose,  they  gave  up  all  the  particles  of  light  which  they  had  seized,  reluc- 
tantly, indeed,  yet  prefering  this  as  the  least  of  two  evils. — dthly,  And  hence  it 
was,  that  Adam  was  formed,  and  all  the  souls  thrust  into  him.  Therefore,  what 
we  have  stated  cannot  be  denied;  namely,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
campaign,  and  as  soon  as  the  Living  Spirit  made  his  appearance,  the  Prince  of 
evil  determined  to  generate  man;  so  that  truly,  man  was  born,  before  that  most 
powerful  Spirit  founded  this  terraqueous  globe. 

The  second  thing  demanding  attention  in  the  passage  cited  from  Manes^  is, 
die  objects  proposed  by  the  Prince  of  darlcness  in  the  formation  of  man.  The 
first  or  immediate  object,  had  reference  to  the  light  For  the  Lord  of  evil 
wished  to  retain  dominion  over  that  light  which  he  and  his  associates  had  seized, 
and  to  prevent  its  recovery  by  the  Living  Spirit,  The  other,  or  more  remote 
object,  is  not  so  manifest  Manes  thus  describes  it :  Fingam  imaginem,  per 
qiam  regnare  poterimus,  conversatione  tenebrarum  liberati.  He  therefore  pro- 
miaed  himself  and  friends  a  kingdom,  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  man :  and 
fan  captains  and  co-warriors  relied  upon  this  promise.  A  little  reflection  will 
make  this  expectation  intelligible.  The  King  of  darkness  anticipated,  that 
Adam,  when  he  should  generate  him,  would  propagate  his  species  by  means  of 
Eve ;  and  thus  all  the  souls  collected  together  in  him,  would  gradually  become 
distributed  into  as  many  bodies.  And  he  had  no  doubt,  that  these  souls,  when 
intangled  in  bodies,  would  follow  their  senses  and  their  pleasures,  rather  than 
(heir  reason :  and  all  who  yield  to  lust  and  to  the  instincts  of  depraved  matter, 
are  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  evil.  In  this  ex-  [p.  808.] 
peetation,  the  Lord  of  evil  was  not  disappointed.  He  therefore  actually  pre- 
pared for  himself  a  kingdom,  when  he  generated  the  first  man. 

The  third  thing  requiring  illustration  in  the  passage  from  Manes^  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  King  of  darkness  says,  that  he  imaginem  Magni  illiuSf  qui  gloriosus 
appandLf  fidurum  esse ;  that  is,  that  he  would  form  a  man,  like  to  the  First 
Man.  So  Manes  and  ail  his  sect  believed,  that  Adam  was  a  copy  of  that  Firs! 
Man  whom  God  sent  against  the  army  of  darkness.  Tyrho^  (in  the  Acta  Archelxti^ 
)  7.  p.  12.)  says :  Convocavit  (Princeps  malorum)  omnes  principes  primarios,  ct 
sumpsttab  eis  singnlas  virtutes,  et  fecit  hominem  hunc  secundum  speciem 
Primi  Homints  illius,  et  junxit  animam  (i.  e.  all  the  souls)  in  eo.  It  is  well 
known,  and  yet  is  worth  repeating,  that  Adam  alHO  bore  the  image  of  his  father, 
the  Prince  of  darkness.  Thus  Tyrbo^  (1.  c.  p.  19.) :  De  Adam  vero  quomodo 
creatas  sit,  ita  dicit  (Manes),  quia  qui  dicit :  VenilCj/aciamus  hominem  ad  imagi* 
nem  et  similitudinem  nostranif  secundum  eam,  quam  videmus,  formam  Princepa 
est,  qui  hoc  dicit  ad  collegas  suos  principes,  id  est,  venite,  dale  mihi  de  lumine, 
quod  accepimus,  et  faciamss  secundum  nostram,  qui  principes  sumus, /ormamef 
secundum  earn,  quam  videmus,  quod  est  Primus  Homo,  et  ita  hominem  creave- 
nint  Adam  therefore,  in  one  sense,  resembled  the  First  Man,  but  in  anothecr 
tense  he  resembled  his  father,  the  King  of  evil.    As  to  his  external  formj  he 
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was  like  Iiis  failjer ;  for  we  have  before  showed,  that  the  Lord  of  darkness  was 
a  giant  in  a  human  form.    In  his  figure,  therefore,  we  must  not  seek  for  tiie 
resembhmce  of  Adam  to  the  First  Man,    That  he  was  equal  to  his  father  in 
stature  and  magnitude,  and  much  taller  and  larger  than  his  posterity,  cannot 
be  doubted.    The  likeness  of  Adam  to  the  First  Man,  I  therefore  suppose,  was 
phiced  by  Manes  in  his  attributes  of  light  and  power.    For,  as  his  father  had 
imparted  to  him  all  the  souls,  those  particles  of  light,  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
resplendent,  and  possessed  of  great  power  and  strength ;  just  as  the  First  Man 
was.    Most  of  the  Orientals,  and  many  of  the  Jews  likewise,  were  persuaded 
that  Adam  was  a  giant,  and  was  clothed  with  a  very  luminous  body.    This 
Oriental  opinion.  Manes  doubtless  embraced,  and  incorporated  in  hb  religion. 

Lastly,  passing  over  things  so  plain  as  not  to  need  a  comment,  there  remains 
to  be  noticed,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Manes  in  the  passage,  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  soul.    The  Prince  of  darkness  committed  the  whole 
mass  of  souls  under  his  control,  to  the  vast  and  gigantic  body  of  his  single  son 
Adam.    And  therefore,  whatever  exists  anywhere  on  our  globe,  having  the  na- 
ture of  soul,  proceeded  wholly  from  Adam  by  natural  generation,  and  has  thus 
reached  his  posterity.    Notwithstanding  souls  had  existed  in  the  world  of  light 
long  before  bodies  were  formed,  yet  souls  were  not  thrust  into  bodies  by  God 
on  account  of  their  sins,  as  Plato  thought ;  nor  did  they,  as  others  supposed* 
[p.  809.]  voluntarily  enter  into  bodies,  from  a  love  of  voluptuous  indulgence ; 
but  involuntarily,  and  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  they  were  intangled  in 
the  bonds  of  material  bodies,  by  the  Lord  of  darkness ;  and  they  are  propagated 
from  parents  to  their  children,  by  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies 
are.    This  I  could  confirm  abundantly,  from  Augustine  and  others,  if  it  were 
ne^-essary.     But  I  only  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Manes  himself,  which  is  here- 
after to  be  cited. — His  opinion  respecting  souls,  obliged  our  Persian  to  profess 
what  is  called  the  Metempsychosis,  or  the  migration  of  souls  through  dififerent 
bodies.    For  he  supposed,  only  a  limited  and  definite  number  of  souls  were 
thrust  into  material  bodies ;  and  they  who  think  so,  must  suppose  that  when 
souls  go  out  of  their  bodies,  they  pass  into  new  ones. 

Respecting  the  generation  of  Eve,  nothing  has  reached  us  in  the  writings  of 
Manes.  But  Tyrho,  (in  the  Acta  Archelaiy  { 10.  p.  20.)  repeats  as  his,  the  following 
words :  Evam  quoque  similiter  fccerunt,  dantes  ei  de  coneupiscientia  sua  ad  decipi- 
endum  Adam.  From  this  declaration  it  is  manifest,  that  Ete  was  of  a  worse 
character,  and  had  more  depraved  matter  in  her  composition,  than  her  husband. 
For  in  Adam,  into  whom  his  father  had  infused  the  greatest  part  of  the  light, 
there  was,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  more  of  light  and  goodness  than  of  darkness 
and  evil  matter :  but  in  Eve  there  was  a  less  quantity  of  light,  and  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  darkness  or  propension  to  pleasures.  This  Tyrbo  indicates,  by  the 
words :  Dantes  ei  de  concupisccnti&  sua.  And  such  a  character  was  necessary 
to  her ;  as  it  was  by  her,  that  the  cause  and  author  of  all  evil,  wished  his  son 
to  be  induced  to  apostatize  from  right  reason.  Theodoret  tells  us,  (Hasret. 
Fabul.  L.  i.  c.  26.  p.  213.)  that  Eve  had  no  rational  soul,  when  she  was  born  ; 
but  that  a  certain  mole  virgin,  named  JdUl  and  Daughter  of  Light,  afterwards 
imbued  her  with  light  or  a  rational  soul.    And  it  may.be,  that  Manes  so  taught. 
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For,  as  the  Prince  of  evil  h.id  exhausted  the  whole  mass  of  light  in  generating 
Adam,  he  could  impart  nothing  to  EvCt  except  a  sentient  soul.  But  this  part 
of  tlie  fable,  from  the  want  of  documents  to  elucidate  it,  must  be  left  very  much 
in  the  dork.  Yet  the  longer  I  ponder  and  consider  the  fable  of  Manes,  the 
more  certain  I  become,  that  Eve  was  born  long  after  Adam,  and  after  our  world 
was  est  iblished.  And  I  hope  those  will  agree  with  me,  in  this  point,  who  may 
perow  wkti  I  am  about  to  say  respecting  Manes*  views  of  Adam's  sin. 

(2)  What  all  Christiaiis  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writer 
Moses,  that  Adam  apostatized  from  €rod»  and  was  enticed  into  sin  by  the  Prince 
of  hell, — Maries  h\so  confessed;  yet  he  explained  the  matter  very  differently 
from  other  Christians.    What  the  ancients  state,  and  among  them  Augustine 
who  had  read  Manichcean  books,  respecting  the  opinions  of  Manes  in  regard  to 
the  sin  of  the  first  man,  are  so  various  and  so  discordant,  that  the  most  ingeni- 
ous cannot  reconcile  them.  Some  of  them  listened  too  much  to  rumors,  others 
confounded  certain  Gnostic  notions  with  the  opinions  of  Manes,  and  [p.  810.] 
others  a|>pear  to  have  misrepresented  the  truth,  from  their  hatred  of  the  sect 
Therefore  laying  aside  and  disregarding  the  dubious,  the  uncertain,  the  false 
and  the  contradictory,  I  will  first  bring  forward  the  testimonies  which  have 
most  authority ;  and  then  from  these  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  elicit 
the  true  sentiments  of  Manes  and  arrange  them  methodically.    Three  passages 
embrace  the  whole  subject    The  first  is  from  Ttprho,  (in  the  Acta  Disput  Ar* 
tildai,  \  10.  p.  17.)  who  tells  us,  that  Manes  converted  the  Mosaic  account  of 
Adam's  transgression  into  an  allegory :  Paradisus  autem,  qui  vocatur  mundus, 
et  arbores,  quae  in  ipso  sunt,  concupiscentiae  sunt :  (An  incorrect  stitement,  as 
appean  from  what  is  said  afterwards :)  et  ceterae  seductiones  corrumpentes  cogi- 
tationes  hominum.    Concupiscendes,  then,  are  not  inordinate  emotions  of  the 
human  mind  or  will,  but  real  things,  which  stir  up  and  excite  those  emotions  or 
lusts  of  the  man.     T)/rbo  adds :  Arborem  scientiae  boni  et  mali  esse  ipsum  Je- 
sum,  quo  duce  ac  magistro  homines  bonum  malo  secernere  discunt    This  ma« 
nifestly  contradkts  what  he  had  before  said.    For,  if  the  trees  of  Paradise  were 
sensible  objects,  which  the  man  craved  and  desired,  how  could  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  be  Jesus  ?    I  suppose,  Manes  likened  Jesus  to  that  tree, 
and  that  Tyrbo  converted  the  metaphor  into  a  dogma. — The  second,  a  very  no- 
ticeable passage,  is  from  Manes  himself,  (Epistola  ad  filiam  Menoch,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  unfinished  work  of  Augustine,  contra  Julianum  Pelnginnum, 
L.  iii.  Opp.  tom.  x.  p.  832.)  :  Operae  pretium  est  advertcre,  quia  prima  anima, 
quae  a  Deo  luminis  manavit,  accepit  fabricnm  istam  corporis,  ut  cam  frneno  suo 
regeret    Venit  mandatum,  peccatum  revixit,  quod  videbatur  captivum :  invcnit 
articulos  sues  Diabolus  (i.  e.  an  occasion,  suited  to  his  purpose,)  materiam  con- 
cnpiscentiae  in  earn  seduxit  et  per  illam  occidit.  Lex  quidem  sancta^sed  sancta  sanc- 
tae,  et  mandatum  et  justum  et  bonum,  scd  justae  et  bonae.  I  will  here  subjoin  an 
extract  from  Augustin^s reiily  to  Julian,  which  affords  light  on  this  subject.  Augus* 
tine,  aiming  to  convict  Julian  of  coinciding  with  Manes,  by  means  of  this  Epistle, 
says :  Manichaeus  non  hoc  de  homine,  sed  de  anim&  bona  dicit,  quam  Dei  partem 
atque  naturam — opinatur  -  -  in  homine  perconcupiscentiamdecipi.  Quamconcu- 
piscentiam  non  vitium  sabstantiae  bonae,  sed  malam  vult  esse  substantiam.  Mala 
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non  vacuum  fuisse  dieit  Adnm,  sed  (jus  minus  hahuisse,  muUoque  plus  lucis.  Tfw 
third  pnssnge  is  from  Augustine,  (de  moribus  ecclesiae  CafhoIicAe  etManicha^ 
orum,   L.  ii.  c.  19.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  552.)  :  Tulis  apud  vos  opinio  de  Adam  et  Evi: 
longa  fiibula  est,  sed  ex  ea  id  attingam,  quod  in  praesentia  satis  est   Adam  dici- 
tis,  sic  a  parcntibus  suis  genitum,  abortivis  illis  principibus  tenebrarum,  ut  maxir 
mam  partem  lucis  haberet  in  anima  et  perexiguam  gentis  adversae.     Qui  cum 
sancte  vivcret  propter  exsuperantem  copiam  boni,  commotam  tamen  in  eo  fuisse 
[p.  811.]  adversam  illam  partem,  ut  ad  concubitum  declinaretur :  ita  earn  lapsam 
esse  atquc  peccasse,  sed  vixisso  postca  sanctiorem.  A  Manichaean,  whom  August- 
xne  had  previously  mentioned  for  exemplification,  when  he  was  severely  bastina- 
doed for  deflowering  a  virgin,  relying  upon  this  doctrine,  clamabat,  ut  sibi  ex 
auctoritate  Manichaei  parccretur,  Adam  primum  heroem  (so  all  the  copies  read ; 
but  I  think  it  should  read  hominem.   For  in  what  sense  could  Adam,  the  son  of 
the  evil  Demon,  be  called  a  hero  by  the  Manichaeans  ?)  peceayisse,  et  post  pec- 
catum  fuisse  sanctiorem. — ^Whoever  will  carefully  consider  the  things  above 
stated  in  these  passages,  some  of  them  clearly  and  others  obscurely/kind  will 
compare  with  them  what  has  been  already  proved,  and  particularly  what  we 
have  said  respecting  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  human  race ;  unless  I  greatly  mis* 
judge,  will  be  able  to  form  no  other  conception  of  Manes'  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  sin  of  the  first  man,  than  as  follows : — First,  When  the  Prince  of  evil  had 
placed  in  safety  those  souls  or  particles  of  divine  light,  which  the  Living  Spirit 
bad  been  commissioned  by  God  to  recover,  and  they  were  now  all  enclosed  in 
the  single  body  of  Adam,  the  offspring  of  the  Prince  of  darkness;  the  first  card 
of  God  was,  to  prevent  Adam  from  neglecting,  and  dissipating  by  carnal  copu- 
lation, that  immense  treasure  of  light  which  was  stored  up  in  him. — Secondly, 
He  therefore  placed  him  in  some  part  of  that  world,  which  the  Living  Spirit 
had  been  instructed  to  fabricate ;  and  commanded  him  to  watch  carefully,  lest 
what  was  of  a  divine  nature  in  him  should  be  overcome  by  the  assaults  of  the 
body  and  of  the  evil  soul  or  concupiscence.     The  fact  that  God  gave  a  law  to 
Adam,  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Manes ;  who  says,  that  the  substance  of  the 
law  was :   Ut  Adamus,  freno  aninuc  divina,  corpus  (naturally  inclined  to  lust) 
regeret.    I  therefore  wonder  that  Faustus,  a  disciple  of  Manes,  (apud  AugusL 
L.  xxii.  c.  4.  p.  258.)  should  censure  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  first  human  be- 
ings, because,  (as  he  says) :  Deus  in  ea  fingatur  ignarus  futuri,  ut  pneeeptum  il- 
lud,  quod  non  esset  servaturus  Adam,  ei  mandaret.     When  uttering  this  he 
must  have  forgotten  the  written  statements  of  Manes.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have 
before  put  beyond  controversy,  that  the  God  of  the  Manichaeans  was  ignorant 
of  the  future ;  and  he  did  give  a  law  to  Adam,  which  he  was  not  to  keep.— 
Thirdly,  Adam  could,  with  a  little  pains,  have  kept  the  law  which  God  gave 
him.     For  although  the  collection  of  souls  or  the  mass  of  light,  which  his  fa- 
ther  had  committed  to  him,  was  resident  in  a  malignant  body,  and  also  con- 
nected with  a  turbulent  and  vicious  soul ;  yet  the  portion  of  the  divine  nature 
which  he  possessed  was  far  greater  and  more  abundant,  than  the  portion  of  de- 
praved matter  with  which  it  was  surrounded.    Nor  is  this  unaccountable :  for 
the  whole  mass  of  light,  which  the  entire  race  of  darkness  had  seized  upon,  was 
collected  and  deposited  in  him :  so  that  he  had  only  one  evil  and  vicious  soul* 
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bot  goo<3  ones  innumerable. — Fourthly^  Therefore,  Adam,  for  some  time,  being 
mindful  of  the  divine  law,  lived  a  holy  life,  and  curbed  the  emotions  of  desire, 
by  sound  reason. — Fifthly^  But  this  continence  portended  great  danger  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Prince  of  evil.  For  if  Adam  should  persevere  in  it,  the  [p.  812.] 
whole  band  of  souls  latent  in  him,  on  the  extinction  of  his  body,  would  soar 
alofl  to  the  world  of  lights  and  deprive  the  Demon  of  all  hope  of  founding  for 
himself  a  kingdom. — Sixthly  The  Prince  of  darkness  perceiving  this,  generated 
a  most  beautiful  woman,  who  was  to  allure  Adam  to  sin,  or  to  enkindle  in  him 
that  desire  which  was  kept  in  subjection  by  the  divine  souls.     She  at  first  had 
only  a  sentient  and  vicious  houI,  because  her  father  had  previously  divested 
himself  of  all  light.     But  God,  wishing  to  make   her  better,  and  to  prevent 
Adam^s  sinning,  added  to  her  sentient  noul  a  divine  and  good  soul,  by  means 
of  a  celestLnl  Being  named  the  Daughter  (f  Light,    But  this  good  soul  was  too 
weak,  to  subdue  and  hold  in  subjection  that  mass  of  depraved  matter,  of  which 
Eve  was  composed. — SeterUhly^  Tiie  result  therefore  was  as  the  Prince  of  evil 
wished.  For  Eve,  in  whom  desire  was  more  powerful  than  reason,  kindled  a  flame 
in  Adam.  And,  overcome  by  her  blandishments,  he  yielded  to  her  solicitations, 
mod  lay  with  her.  And  thuit  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  fruit  of 
whk'h  ruined  man,  was  Ere :  and  the  sin  of  Adam  was,  intercouse  with  the  wife 
provided  for  him  by  the  Prince  of  evil. 

(3)  What  Manes  thought  of  man,  cannot  be  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  read  with  moderate  care  the  preceding  discussions.  And  yet  this  subject 
demands  some  attention,  especially  in  regard  to  the  soul  Manes  constituted 
man  with  turo  souls,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and  a  body  altogether  evil. 
And  not  only  was  the  body  propagated  from  the  parents,  but  likewise  both 
souls,  though  in  a  different  manner.  For  the  body  is  begotten  by  a  body,  and 
the  soul  by  or  from  a  soul.  Manes  will  explain  this  shortly. — To  begin  with 
the  body:  It  is  clear,  that  the  body  consists  wholly  of  depraved  and  vicious 
matter.  For  when  all  the  celestial  matter,  now  mixed  with  the  depraved  mat- 
ter, shall  have  escaped  and  evaporated,  the  impure  residuum  and  malignant 
dregs  constitute  the  human  body.  Augustine  is  eloquent  in  explaining  this  doc- 
trine, (de  moribus  Manicheeorum,  L.  ii.  c.  15.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  543.):  Games  jam 
de  ip.'«is  sordibus  dicitis  esse  concretas.  Fugit  euim  aliquid  partis  illius  divinse, 
Qt  perhibetis,  dum  fruges  et  poma  carpuntur;  fugit,  cum  affliguntur  vel  terendo* 
Yel  molendo,  vel  coquendo,  vel  etiam  mordendo  atque  mandendo.  Fugit  etiam 
in  omnibus  motibus  animalium  vel  cum  gcstiunt,  vel  cum  exercentnr,  vel  cum 
laborant  -  -  Fugit  etiam  in  ipsa  quiete  nostra  dum  in  corpore  ilia,  qus  appel- 
latur  digestio,  interiore  calore  conticitur.  Atque  ita  tot  occasionibus  fugiente 
divina  natur^  quiddam  sordidissimum  remanet,  unde  per  concubitum  caro  for- 
metur.  -  -  Quo  circa  cum  anima  etiam  carnem  deseruerit,  nimias  sordes  rcli- 
quas  fieri.  Hence  all  bodies  belong,  not  to  God,  but  to -his  adversary,  the 
Prince  of  darkness;  who  forms  and  fabricates  them  by  means  of  lust,  which 
comes  from  him.  In  his  Epistle  to  Menoch,  (in  Avgusline*s  unfmished  work 
against  Julian,  L.  iii.  0pp.  tom.  x.  p.  828.)  Manes  says:  Sicut  auctor  [p.  813.] 
animarum  Deus  est,  ita  corporum  auctor  per  concupiscentiam  (which  passed 
from  him  into  the  evil  soul,)  Diabolus  est,  ut  in  visoatorio  Diaboli  per  cone u  pis- 
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centiam  malieiis.  (Here  seems  to  bo  something  wrong  in  the  language,  bat  the 
sense  is  clear.     Manes  (I  suppose)  would  say,  that  women  now,  as  formerly 
Eve,  is  the  bird-lime  of  the  Prince  of  evil,  by  which  he  enkindles  lust  in  men, 
and  entraps  them.)    Unde  Diabolus  aucupatur  non  animas,  sed  corpora  idve 
per  visum,  sive  per  tactum,  sive  per  auditum,  sive  per  odoratum,  sive  per  gos- 
tum.     (Good  souls,  being  of  a  celestial  nature,  and  free  from  all  emotions  and 
desires,  cannot  possibly  be  ensnared,  or  have  lustful  feelings  excited  in  them. 
But  bodies,  in  which  evil  and  concupiscent  souls  reside,  can  be  insnared  or 
stimulated  to  sin,  by  moans  of  the  five  bodily  senses.)    Tolle  denique  maligna 
hujus  stirpis  radicem,  et  statioi  te  ipsam  spiritalem  contemplaria. 

Th:it  Manes  assigned  two  souls  to  men,  is  most  certain.  See  AugtislMs 
unfinished  work  against  Julian,  (L.  iii.  p.  82i$.) :  Duas  simul  animns  in  uno  homip 
ne  esse  delirant,  unam  malam,  alteram  bonam,  de  suis  diversis  Principiis  eman- 
antes.  And  there  is  extant  a  Tract  of  Augustine,  (0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  55  6lc,)  in- 
titled:  Libellus  de  duabus  animabus  contra  Manichseos.  But  whoever  shall  ex- 
pect to  gain  from  it  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Manichsean  doctrine, 
concerning  the  soul,  will  find  his  expectations  disappointed  in  the  perusal.  For 
the  author  disputes  sigainst  the  doctrine  in  a  general  way,  and  without  defining 
and  explaining  it.  Indeed,  Augustine  confesses,  though  obscurely,  in  his  un- 
finished work,  (L  iii.  p.  828.)  that  ho  did  not  fully  and  intirely  understand  the 
doctrine  of  his  antagonist  concerning  the  soul.  I  can  believe,  that  both  Manes 
and  his  disciples  expressed  themselves  differently  at  different  times,  on  tliis  as 
on  many  other  subjects.  I  will  state  what  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it. — 
The  evil  soul  comes  from  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  U  the  seat  of  all  the  passions, 
lusts  appetites,  and  desires,  by  which  men  are  agitated  and  led  astray ;  but  the 
good  soul  is  a  daughter  of  light,  and  of  a  divine  nature,  and  cannot  become  ex- 
cited, nor  crave  any  of  the  external  objects  that  meet  the  senses.  This  depraved 
soul  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  is  excited  and  impelled  to  concupiscence,  by 
the  objects  presented  to  the  live  senses.  This,  I  think,  is  clear,  from  the  passage 
of  Manes  before  cited,  in  which  he  says :  Diabolus  aucupatur  non  aninuis  (i.  e. 
not  the  good  souls,)  sed  corpora^  (in  which  the  vicious  soul  resides,)  by  means 
of  the  five  senses.  This  soul  is  propagated,  with  tlie  body,  from  the  parent  to 
the  child.  S.iys  Maries,  in  his  Epistle  to  Menoch,  (apud  August.  Operis  imperf. 
L.  iii.  p.  829.) :  Caro  (i.  e.  the  body,  in  wiiich  resides  the  soul  that  is  evil  by 
nature,)  adversatur  spiritui,  quia  filia  concupisccntiae  est,  et  spiritus  carni,  quia 
filius  animaj  est.  Quare  vide,  quam  stulti  sint,  qui  dicunt,  hoc  figmentum  (the 
animated  body)  a  Deo  bono  esse  conditum,  quod  certi  sunt  a  spiritu  concupis- 
[p.  814.]  centiai  gigni.  Parents  obtain  those  souls,  which  they  impart  to  their 
children,  through  tlie  aliments  they  use.  For  all  matter,  and  all  the  five  ele- 
ments of  it,  the  Manichaeans  supposed  to  be  animated  or  full  of  souls;  and  this 
they  supposed,  not  only  of  bad  matter,  but  also  of  good  matter.  Therefore, 
whenever  people  nourish  their  bodies  with  flesh,  wine,  and  other  nutritious  sub- 
stances,  they  Uike  therewith  into  their  bodies,  the  turbulent  and  vicious  soul 
latent  in  those  substances.  And  consequently,  it  must  be,  that  the  children  pro- 
created from  their  bodies,  receive  also  that  root  of  all  evils. — If  now  it  bo  asked, 
to  which  of  the  five  elements,  of  which  all  things  are  composed,  the  evil  soul 
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belonged  ? — (for  the  Manichasans  recognized  no  Beings  as  simple  essences,  and 
Void  of  matter,)  I  suppose,  it  was  a  portion  of  smoke,  or  the  bad  ether.  For  the 
Prince  of  darkness  lives  and  dwells  in  smoke,  or  in  the  thick  murkey  ether;  and 
he  consists  of  smoke  or  malignant  ether,  just  as  God  does  of  light.  And  as  evil 
sools  are  descended  from  him,  it  U  to  be  supposed,  that  they  will  possess  the 
same  nature  with  their  parent.  Therefore,  the  depraved  soul  of  the  ManichaB- 
mns,  was  a  portion  of  smoke  or  bad  ether,  which  is  diffused  through  all  matter, 
and  from  it  is  transfused  into  all  human  bodies. 

Its  opposite,  the  good  soul,  is  a  particle  of  celestial  light  Of  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubL  But  whether  it  is  a  portion  of  that  divine  nature  or  light,  of 
wfaieh  God  himself  consists,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  that  celestial  element, 
which  the  Manichseans  denominated  light,  is  not  equally  certain.  The  ancient 
adversaries  of  the  Manicheeans,  TUttSf  Avguslinef  and  the  others,  affirm  in  many 
places,  that  the  good  soul  of  the  Manichaeans  was  a  part  of  God  himself.  Read 
merely  the  Tract  of  Augustine  de  duabus  animabus,  in  the  beginning  of  which, 
be  several  times  declares  the  good  soul  of  the  Mnnichaeans  tohe  de  substantiA 
DeL  But  Beausobre  takes  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  ancients  erred  in  this 
natter,  and  that  the  good  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  the  celestial  elements.  To 
Be  the  point  appears  doubtful :  because  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichseans  respeot- 
hg  the  soul  is  nowhere  explained  with  sufficient  clearness.  Manes,  in  a  passage 
lOon  to  be  adduced,  calls  the  soul  divime  slirpis  fructum :  but  this  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  may  be  understood  either  way.  The  good  soul  is  propagated :  but  in 
what  manner,  Manes  himself  seems  not  to  know ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is 
Bot  self-consistent  in  regard  to  the  soul.  But  let  us  hear  him  descanting  on 
the  subject,  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menochj  (apud  August.  Operis  imperf. 
L  iii.  p.  828.)  where  he  thus  addresses  the  lady :  Gratia  tibi,  et  salus  a  Deo 
Bostro,  qui  est  revera  verus  Deus,  tribuatnr,  ipseque  tuam  mentem  illustret  et 
jnstitiam  suam  tibimet  revelet,  quia  es  divinae  stirpis  fructus.  -  -  -  Per  quos  et 
to  splendida  reddita  es,  agnoscendo  qunliter  prius  fueris,  ex  quo  genere  anima- 
nim  emanaveris,  quod  est  confusum  omnibus  corporibus  et  snporibus  [p.  815.] 
et  speciebus  variis  cohseret.  Nam  sicut  animm  gignuntur  animabus,  ita  figmen- 
tom  corporis  a  corporis  naturd  digeritur.  Quod  ergo  nascitur  do  cnrne,  caro 
est,  et  quod  de  spiritu,  spiritus  est :  spiritum  autem  animam  intellige,  anima  de 
animft,  caro  de  came.  -  -  Cure  enim  adversatur  spiritui,  quia  filia  concupiscentio) 
est:  et  spiritus  cami,  quia  filius  animas  est  Manes  here  seems  explicitly  to 
support  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  souls  originate  from  souls.  And  hence 
Julian  the  Pelagian,  who  wished  to  prove  Augustine  to  be  a  Manichaean  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  says :  Cognoscis  nempe,  quomodo  signatissime  Manicha3us 
tradoeem  confirmet  animarum,  et  quo  testimonio  utatur  ad  vituperationem  car- 
nis,  illo  videlicet,  quod  in  ore  vcstro  versatur,  id  est,  Quod  nascitur  de  cnrne, 
caro  est,  et  quod  de  spiritu,  spiritus  est.  Augustine  here  hesitates,  and  knows 
not  what  reply  to  make.  He  first  says :  Nescire  se  banc  epistolam  Manichael 
This  perhaps  was  true ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  then  adds, 
That  if  Manes  wrote  so,  he  contradicted  himself:  Si  hoc  dixit  Manichaeus,  quid 
mirum  est,  quod  se  ipse  destruxit  ?  This  is  no  mistake :  for  the  opinion,  which 
Manes  here  seems  to  profess,  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  souls,  evidently 
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disagrees  with  his  other  opinions  respecting  the  generation  of  man,  the  woi 
ami  other  subjects.    Finally,  he  says  he  does  not  know  the  opinion  of  Mc 
respecting  the  soul ;  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  inquire  into  it :  Quomodo  dici 
Maiiichaeus  nninias  nasci,  ad  uos  quid  pertinet  1    But  1  wonder,  the  acute  A\ 
gusiine  should  not  perceive,  that  the  very  words  of  Manes  before  us,  contai'.ss 
enough  to  overthrow  this  opinion  of  the  generation  of  souls  by  souls.    For 
Manes  says  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  is  addressing :  Animam  emanasse  de  illo 
animnrum  gcnere,  quod  est  confusum  omnibus  corporibus  et  snporibus  et  spe« 
cicbus  variis  cohaeret.    If  Manes  said  this  in  reference  to  the  good  houI  of  hia 
daughter,  then  that  houI  was  not  born  of  the  soul  of  her  parents ;  but  it  eaow 
into  their  bodies  with  their  food  and  drink,  and  thence  passed  into  their  daughter. 
That  Manes  had  reference  to  the  evil  sou),  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  believe. 
And  hence,  either  the  doctrine  of  Manes  concerning  the  soul,  was  incoberent 
and  a  compound  of  contradictions, — which  perhaps  was  the  fact ;  or  we  muai 
suppose,  that  when  he  said,  Souls  are  the  daughters  of  soulsj  be  only  meant* 
that  all  good  souls  descended  from  that  mass  of  light  or  souls,  which  tlie  Prince 
of  darkness  had  got  into  his  power.     Yet  no  small  portion  of  tliose  souls  re- 
sides in  herbs  and  trees  and  animals ;  because  the  souls  of  men  which  are  not 
purgated,  migrate  at  death  into  various  kinds  of  bodies,  from  which  in  process 
of  time  they  return  into  men.    And  thus  Augustine  himself  explains  the  Mani- 
chtean  doctrine,  in  another  place,  (contra  duas  Epistolas  Pelagianorum,  L.  iv.  c. 
[p.  816.]  4. 0pp.  tom.  X.  p.  310.) :  Dicunt  Manichaei  animan  bonam,  partem  scilicet 
Dei,  pro  mentis  inquinationis  suae  per  cibum  et  potum,  in  quibus  antea  colligate 
est,  venire  in  honiinem  atque  ita  per  concubitum  carnis  vinculo  colligari. — Lei 
us  proceed  to  other  points.    This  good  soul,  being  of  celestial  origin,  and  nothing 
celestial  being  able  to  put  olf  or  change  its  nature,  must  be  holy  and  just  and 
good,  and  it  cannot  lose  its  holiness  even  in  the  body.     It  may  indeed  become 
debilitiited,  or  its  natural  energy  and  power  may  be  impeded,  by  the  body  to 
which  it  is  joined,  and  l^  the  evil  soul  its  associate;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  it  to  become  corrupted  or  vitiated,  or  to  harbor  lusts  and  passions. 
Whatever  enormities  and  crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  by  men,  they  all  per- 
tain to  the  evil  soul  and  the  body  ;  and  when  they  are  committed,  the  good  soul 
dissents,  is  unwilling,  and  reluctating.     Says  Avgusline^  (Operis  imperf.  L.  iiL 
p.  829.) :  Spiritum  concupiscentiae  Manichaei  substaintiam  dicunt  esse  nialam, 
non  vitium  substantiac  bonne,  quo  caro  concupiscit  adversus  Spiritum.     But  let 
us  hear  Manes  himself.     In  his  Epistle  to  Menoch^  (1.  c.  p.  828,  829.)  he  warmly 
contends  that  the  good  soul  cannot  do  wrong  or  sin  :  Cum  animo  nolenie  coeunt 
et  secretis  pudoribus  gerunt,  quo  tempore  odio  habent  lucem,  uti  ne  manifes- 
tentur  opera  eorum.     Cujus   rei  gratis  ait  Apostolus:  Non  est  volentis:  ut 
Bubaudiatur,  hoc  opus.     Sive  enim  bonum  geramus,  non  est  carnis :  quia  mani- 
festa  sunt  opera  carnis,  quae  sunt  fornicatio,  &.c.     Sive  malum  geramus,  non  est 
animcc  :  quia  fructus  Spiritus  pax,  gaudium  est.     Denique  clamat  et  ad  Ronia- 
nos  Apostolus  :  Non  bonum,  quod  volo,  ago,  sed  malum  operor,  quod  exhorreo. 
Videtis  vocem  animae  contumacis,  contra  concupiscentiam  defendenteni  liber- 
tatem  animae.     Dolebat  enim,  quia  pecatum,  id  est,  Diabolus  operaretur  in  so 
omneni  concupiscentiam.     Legalis  auctoritas  indicat  malum  ejus,  cum  omnea 
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ejus  USU8  vitaperat,  quos  caro  miratur  et  laudat :  omnia  enim  amaritudo  con- 
cupiscentiae  suavis  est  animae,  per  quani  nutritur  nninrn  et  ad  vigorem  accitur. 
Denique  coercentis  se  ab  omni  usu  concupiscentiae  animus  vigihtt,  ditntur  et 
crescit :  per  usum  autem  coneupiscentine  consuevit  deercscere.  He  adda  other 
things  of  the  Mame  nature ;  but  I  omit  them,  becnuse  these  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
hibit his  opinion. — Yet,  in  a  certain  way,  all  the  sins  of  the  depraved  and 
vicious  Roul,  pertain  also  to  the  good  soul.  For  this  soul  is  required  to  repress 
the  passions  and  lusts  of  the  evil  houI,  nnd  to  keep  it  in  subjection  :  and  it  has 
ability  to  fulfil  this  divine  command.  If,  therefore,  it  is  neglectful  of  its  duty, 
and  suffers  the  lust  of  the  evil  soul  to  predominate,  it  is  not  only  weakened 
thereby,  but  it  contracts  guilt,  and,  in  a  sense,  sins  through  the  evil  soul,  which 
it  ought  to  restrain.  That  Manes  so  thought,  is  manifest  from  his  commend- 
ing penitence,  and  promising  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  penitent  See  [p.  817.] 
Augustine's  Tract  de  duabus  animabus,  (c.  12.  p.  64.) :  nunquam  negaverunt, 
dari  veniam  pcccatorum,  cum  fuent  ad  Deum  quisque  conversus:  nunquam  dix- 
erunt  (ut  alia  multa)  quod  Scripturis  divinis  hoc  quispiam  corrupter  inseruerit. 
And  (ch.  14.  p.  65.) :  Inter  omnes  sanos  constat,  et  quod  ipsi  Manichaei  non 
solum  fatentur,  sed  et  praecipiunt,  utile  esse  poenitere  peccatL  Augustine,  in 
this  place,  slily  asks  the  Manichaeans,  Whether  it  is  the  good  soul  or  the  bad 
one  that  repents  ?  And  he  says :  Si  animam  tenebrarum  peccati  poenitet,  non 
est  de  substantia  summi  mali :  (Well  said !)  Si  animam  lucis,  non  est  de  sub- 
stantia summi  boni.  (This  argument,  the  Manichaeans  would  easily  answer. 
For  they  would  say.  The  good  soul  does  not  itself  sin,  but  by  permitting 
the  sins  of  the  evil  soul,  it  becomes  guilty.)  But  there  was  no  need  of  Augus- 
tine's asking  the  question,  since  it  is  manifest,  that  repentance  ia  the  act  of  the 
good  soul  and  not  of  the  bad  one.  For  if  the  latter  could  feel  sorrow  for  its 
sins,  it  would  not  be  wholly  evil.  These  doctrines  of  Manes,  in  regard  to  the 
duty  and  the  powers  of  the  good  soul,  and  the  utility  of  repentance,  show,  that 
Manes  attributed  to  the  good  soul  not  merely  intelligence,  but  also  a  will, 
feelings,  and  emotions ;  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  exclude  from  it  all  incli- 
nation, desire,  and  passion.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma- 
nichaeans respecting  the  two-fold  soul  of  roan,  are  not  altogether  clear :  and 
hence  they,  as  well  an  their  founder,  appear  to  have  doubted  how  they  ought 
to  think,  and  to  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  dubious  and  equivocal  terms. 
Still,  from  what  they  have  said,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  those  are  mistaken, 
who  once  held,  or  now  hold,  that  the  Manichaeans  considered  the  soul  to  be  tied 
down  by  fate  and  necessity.  The  evil  soul  indeed  is  enslaved,  and,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  borne  on  to  all  kinds  of  concupiscence  and  wickedness.  But  the  good 
Boul,  although  somewhat  weakened  and  fettered  by  its  evil  as*iociate,  yet 
possesses  free  volition,  even  in  the  body ;  and  it  can^  according  to  its  pleasure, 
either  authoritatively  restrain  and  curb  its  associate,  or  suffer  it  to  be  guided  by 
its  depraved  instincts.  And  whenever  it  does  the  first  of  tlicse,  it  advances  its 
own  interests,  gains  strength,  and  becomes  more  fit  for  a  return  to  the  world 
of  light;  but  when  it  does  the  last,  it  incurs  salutary  chastisement  at  the  hands 
of  God. 
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§  XL VI.  Fonnation  of  this  oor  World.    Its  stmctaru  and  design. 

Man  having  been  formed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the 
souls,  those  daughters  of  light,  inclosed  in  his  body,  and  the 
celestial  elements  combined  with  matter  or  with  the  elements  of 
the  world  of  darkness ;  nothing  remained  for  God,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  rescuing  those  souls  and  the  celestial  elements,  except, 
to  form  from  the  vitiated  matter  an  intermediate  world,  between 
[p.  818.]  the  world  of  light  and  that  of  darkness,  and  compound- 
ed of  both ;  which  should  afford  to  men  a  domicile,  and  to  God 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  gradually 
extracting  the  souls  from  the  bodies,  and  separating  the  good 
matter  from  the  bad,  and  restoring  both  to  the  world  of  light(*) 
Therefore,  by  God's  command,  the  Living  Spirit^  who  had  already 
conquered  the  Prince  of  darkness,  constructed  this  our  world. 
In  doing  so,  he  first  fabricated  the  sun  and  moon,  from  matter 
that  had  not  been  corrupted ;  then,  from  that  which  was  but  lit- 
tle contaminated,  he  formed  the  ether,  and  the  stars  which  re- 
volve in  the  ether ;  and  lastly,  from  that  which  was  entirely  per- 
vaded by  depraved  matter,  he  constructed  this  our  earth.(')  And, 
as  the  son  of  the  First  Man,  whose  name  was  Jesus,  was  still  de- 
tained a  captive  in  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his 
associates,  those  miserable  Beings  were  to  be  confined,  lest  they 
should  abscond  with  their  plunder:  and  therefore  the  Living  Spi- 
rit chained  them  to  the  stars.  This  measure  was  necessary  and 
wise,  and  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  useful ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  source  of  troubles  and  dangers.  For  these  Princes  of  evil,  from 
the  stars  where  they  dwell,  not  only  lay  snares  for  good  minds, 
but  also  send  down  upon  our  world  hosts  of  evils,  pestilences, 
thunders,  lightnings,  tempests,  war,  &c.(*)  And  lest  so  vast  a 
world  should  fall  and  come  to  pieces,  a  very  powerful  Being 
from  the  world  of  light,  by  divine  command,  props  it  up  and 
sustains  it.  His  name  is  Omophorus,  significant  of  the  very  one- 
rous task  he  has  to  perform.  And  lest  he  should  succumb  under 
such  a  burden,  an  assistant  is  given  him,  to  hold  the  suspended 
orb  steady.  He  is  a  Being  equally  strong  and  robust,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Splenditenens.(*) 

(1)  That  our  world  was  created,  according  to  Manes^  not  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  God,  but  also  by  his  command,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     And,  therefore,  those  do  him  injustice,  who  tell  us  that  the  Prince  of 
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darkness  was  the  former  of  the  material  universe :  unless,  possibly,  they  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  Cause  of  all  evil  produced  the  occnsion,  or,  if  you  choose, 
the  necessity  for  God  to  construct  the  world.  Says  AugusiinCy  (de  Haercs. 
c.  42.  p.  11.) :  Mundum  a  nature  boni,  hoc  est,  a  nature  Dei  (He  meflns  that 
Being  or  nature,  born  of  God,  which  the  Manichaeans  called  the  Living  SpiriQ 
fiictum,  confitentur  quidem,  sed  de  commixtione  boni  et  mali,  quae  facta  est, 
quando  inter  se  utraque  natura  pugnavit.  And  so  Avgustine  explains  his  views 
in  other  passages.  Thus,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xx.  c.  9.  p.  240.)  :  Vos  [p.  819.] 
primum  hominem  cum  quinque  element  is  belligcrantem  et  Spiritum  potentem 
(who  is  also  called  vixens)  de  captivis  corporibus  gentis  tenebrarum,  an  potius 
de  membris  Dei  vestri  victis  atque  s'ubjectis  mumdum  fabricantem  creditis.  See 
tiso  the  Exordium  of  his  first  Dispute  with  Fortunatus,  p.  67.  And  Fortunatus 
himself,  (in  this  first  dispute,  p.  72.)  says :  Constat,  non  esse  unam  substan- 
tiam,  licet  ex  unius  (bonne)  jussione  eadem  ad  compositionem  hujus  mundi  ot 
faciem  venerint.  Although  ForiuncUus  here,  as  Avgustine  himself  often,  says 
that  God  formed  the  world ;  yet  we  must  understand  it  to  have  been  only  by 
the  direction  or  command  of  God.  For  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  God  him- 
self, a  most  pure  and  holy  Being,  to  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  :  8o  that,  what 
God  is  said  to  have  done,  he  only  caused  to  be  done  by  his  minister,  the  Living 
Sjfirit ;  whom  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (contra  Manichaeos  p.  4.)  calls  ^MfjiUy^yof 
— ^The  causes  which  induced  God  to  order  a  world  formed,  from  impure  and 
defiled  matter,  may  be  understood  from  what  has  been  stated.  The  first  and 
principal  cause  was  the  human  race,  which,  as  God  could  easily  foresee,  would 
be  bora  And  propagated.  For  the  crafty  Prince  of  evil  had  collected  ihe 
whole  mass  of  souls  that  he  had  captured,  and  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Living  Spirit^  by  depositing  them  all  in  the  single  body  of  Adam : 
and  then  he  gave  him  Eve  for  a  wife,  and  Adam  overcome  by  her  blandish- 
ments had  begun  to  procreate  children.  By  this  artifice  the  liberation  of  touls, 
for  which  God  was  solicitous,  was  rendered  a  long  and  tedious  process ;  and 
during  its  continuance,  some  place  was  to  be  prepared  in  which  Adam  and  his 
posterity  might  reside.  This  cause  for  creating  the  world,  of  which  we  have 
heretofore  treated,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Disput.  Arche- 
lot  i  10.  p.  20.)  where,  having  spoken  of  the  formation  of  the  first  human 
beings  by  the  Prince  of  evil,  he  closes  the  passage  wiih  these  words: 
Kit  i'iii  <r6vT«r  ytycftf  i  irKdff'K  Tot/  xoo-moi/,  Im,  tmc  tov  "Afx^rrcf  in/jucvfyUt, 
Et  propter  haec  (on  account  of  Adnm  and  Eve,)  factum  est  figmentum  (the 
fabric)  mundi,  propter  fabricationem  nimirum  Principis  (malorum),  who  had 
made  the  first  man.  In  addition  to  this  first  cause,  there  was  another.  In  the 
conflict  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  with  the  First  J.  an,  celestial  matter  had  be- 
come completely  commingled  and  coherent  with  malignant  matter ;  and  to  sepa^ 
rate  it  from  the  evil  elements,  and  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state,  which  was  the 
wish  of  God,  would  be  a  vast  undertiiking,  and  would  require  a  very  long  time,  if 
that  matter  remained  in  a  confused  and  chaotic  state.  But  if  assorted  and  arnmg- 
ed  in  proper  order,  the  good  and  divine  might  with  greater  ease  be  severed  IVom 
the  evil  and  the  vicious;  and  thus  in  a  shorter  time,  that  complete  separation 
which  God  desired,  might  be  effected.   See  Theodoret,  (Userot.  Fabul.  [p.  820.] 
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L.  i.  c.  26.  p.  213.)  Lastly,  the  matter  which  the  Living  Spirit  hod  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Lord  of  evil,  was  not  all  of  one  kind ;  some  portions  of  it 
were  better,  purer  and  more  holy  than  others ;  for  some  portions  hnd  contract- 
ed more,  and  others  less  vitiosity  and  malignity  in  that  contest.  And  this  diver- 
sity in  the  condition  of  the  matter,  rendered  a  sepn ration  and  distribution 
necessary. — The  pattern  for  the  new  world  he  was  about  to  form,  the  Liv- 
ing Spirit  undoubtedly  borrowed  frpm  the  world  of  light  Our  world  contains 
the  same  elements  as  the  world  of  light,  although  our  elements  are  polluted ; 
and  they  are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  world, 
therefore,  is  a  sort  of  picture  or  imnge  of  that  blessed  world,  where  God  and  the 
innumerable  host  of  his  iEons  dwell.  It  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  and  one  prevalent  among  the  Gnostics,  that  this  our  world  wae 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  upper  or  celestial  world.  Moreover  the  Mani- 
chaeans  divided  this  material  universe  into  two  parts,  the  heavens  and  the  e^rth. 
The  Heavens  they  reckoned  to  be  ten  in  number,  if  we  may  believe  Augustine; 
but  of  earths,  they  reckoned  but  eight.  Thus  Augustine  says  to  Faustus,  (L. 
xxii.  c.  19.  p327.):  Unde  scis,  octo  esse  terras  et  decern  coelo^^,  quod  Atlas 
mundum  ferat,  Splenditenensque  suspendat,  et  innumerabilia  talia,  unde  scis 
bsec  ?  Plane,  inquis,  Manichseus  me  docuit  Sed  infelix  credidisti,  neque  enim 
vidisti.  As  to  the  number  of  heavens,  I  make  no  question :  but  as  to  the  earths, 
I  have  abundant  reasons  for  doubt,  since  I  no  where  find  the  Manichaenns 
speaking  of  more  than  one  earth,  as  being  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  their 
Omophorus,  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acta  Arcli^ 
laL  (5  7.  p.  11.)  which  resembles  that  of  Augustine;  Et  iterum  (Spiritus  viveiis) 
creavit  terram,  et  sunt  octo.  But  in  the  Greek  of  Epiphanius^  it  reads :  E'/j  ItJ'n 
c*Ta».  Creavit  terram  octupll  form^  scu  specie.  And  this  reading  certainly  ac- 
cords better  with  the  preceding  noun,  terram^  of  the  singular  number;  and  also 
with  the  whole  narration  of  Tyrbo,  who  uniformly  speaks  of  but  one  earth,  th:in 
it  does  with  the  words  of  the  Latin  translator,  who  seems  to  have  rend  E'is-t  cTi, 
instead  of  i/c  h^n.  Neither  will  the  Manichaean  notion  of  a  single  world- 
bearer  or  Omophorus,  admit  of  more  earths  than  one.  For  how,  I  pray,  could 
that  one  Omophorus  carry  eight  worlds,  in  whatever  manner  you  arrange  them? 
I  therefore  suppose  that  Augustine  was  deceived,  either  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
words,  or  perliaps  by  the  mistake  of  the  Latin  traslator  ot  Archelaus,  and  be- 
lieved the  Manichacans'  earth  to  be  an  octagon.  That  the  Manichaeans  assigned 
to  the  heavens  a  round  or  spherical  form,  Cosmas  Indieopleustes  alone  informs 
us,  (in  his  Topographia  Chistiana,  published  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Nova  Colloeiio 
Patrura  Grajcor.  torn.  ii.  L.  vi.  p.  270,271.)  :  Mo/;^*?©!  rdv  ti  ivf±vdv  vp*tfcnii 
fofxt^ovrt:.  Manichaei  ajslimant  coclum  sphaericum  esse.  This  passage  offers 
occasion  to  correct  a  striking  error  of  the  learned  Beausobrc  (vol.  2.  p.  374.) 
[p.  821.]  He  asserts,  that  Cosmas  above  cited,  tells  us  that  Manes  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician :  and  this  testimony  of  Cosmas,  he  thinks,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  Manes  possessed  much  genius  and  learning.  For  he  supposes  CoS" 
mas  to   be  speaking  of  Manps,   (I^.   vi.  as   above,  j).   264.)   wlicre   he  siiys: 

Mt;;^5t>/ii&u   avSpds  Ka\   hayhv   k*\   vrt?   'r:KK^'v    fUTii'piw.      Vir    mechauicus  ct  doo- 

tus,  niuh(»s  periiiii  rerum  snperans.  But  lliia  eulogiura  is  not  bestowed  by  Cos- 
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on  our  Manex^  but  on  a  certain  Egyptian  mathcniaticinn,  whose  nnnie  wr.i 
Anaslasius.  I  suppose  it  was  un  error  of  the  eye,  and  that  the  learned  man  read 
M«r')^a<et;,  instead  of  Mf;t**'**''»  which  is  the  word  used  by  Cosmas. 

(2)  The  matter,  from  w^hich  the  Livijig  Spirit  hnd  to  form  the  world  which 
God  commanded,  was  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  it  was  perfectly  pure,  having 
remained  uncontaminated.  Another  portion  was  slightly  conUiminated  wiih 
base  matter;  and  another  was  wholly  immersed  in  bad  matter.  Interspersed 
with  these  was  a  portion  of  the  depraved  elements,  or  evil  fire,  left  behind  by 
the  flying  leaders  of  darkness,  and  not  at  all  modified  by  the  celestial  elements. 
To  this  very  different  condition  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  builder  of  the 
world  had  to  pay  attention  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  ManeSy  or  the 
Magians,  from  whom  ho  learned  his  doctrine,  had  to  so  imagine  things,  as  to  be 
able  to  account  for  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  different  parts  of  this  material 
imiverse.  The  whole  system,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  absurd  and  futile,  and 
especially  if  tested  by  the  precepts  of  the  bible  and  of  sound  reason ;  but  if 
tried  by  the  opinions  and  conceptions  of  the  Persians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
It  will  appear  more  tolerable ;  and  there  really  was  genius  and  ingenuity  in  its 
conception  and  plan,  and  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  its  parts. — The  founder  of 
the  world,  therefore,  first  collected  and  arranged  that  celestial  matter,  which 
was  not  defiled  with  the  contagion  of  evil,  and  had  remained  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated by  the  war.  Of  the  good  fire  and  the  light,  he  constructed  the  sun ; 
and  of  the  good  water,  he  formed  the  moon.  Thus  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acta  Disput 
Archelaij  {  7.  p.  11.) :  Tunc  vivens  Spiritus  creavit  mundum,  et  indutus  alias  tres 
wtutes  descendens  creavit  luminaria  (roiis  foto-rHfacy  the  sun  and  moon,)  quae  sunt 
reliqnisB  animae,  i  io-rt  t»f  -^ux^i  \t(^*fst  (we  have  already  remarked,  that  Tyrbo 
calls  all  the  celestial  elements  '{'UX^y>  animam ;  for  they  were  all  animated,)  et 
fecit  ea  firmamentnm  {rd  ert^iet/jta,)  circumire.  Augusdney  (de  Hsres.  c.  46.  p.  1 1.) 
•ays:  Qaas  itidem  naves  (we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Manichseans 
called  the  sun  and  moon  ships,  or  compared  them  to  ships,)  de  substantia  Dei 
purd  perfaibent  fabricatas.  Lucemque  istam  corpoream  -  -  in  his  navibus  purissi- 
mam  eredunt  And  not  inconsistent  with  this,  is  the  declaration,  (L  xxi.  c.  4.  p.  251.): 
Solem  tam  magnum  bonum  putatis,  ut  nee  factum  (created  from  nothing,)  a 
Deo  pntatis,  sed  prolatum  vel  missum  esse  credatis;  i.  e.  consists  of  celestial 
matter,  which  emanated  from  the  essence  of  God.  Compare,  besides  [p.  822.] 
others,  SimplieiuSy  (on  Epictetus,  p.  167.)  and  THlus  of  Bostra,  (contra  Mani« 
ehaeoB,  p.  99.)  who  says:  Solem  Manichaeus  deccmit  non  habere  mixtionem 
malL  And  hence  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and  many  other  celestial  Beings  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  power,  have  fixed  their  residence  in  the  sun  and  moon. 
Whence  Faustus,  (apud  August  L.  xx.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  calls  the  sun  and  moon 
iitina  Lumina, — Of  the  good  air  or  ether  that  remained  unpolluted,  I  find 
nothing  said.  But,  since  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  have  heretofore  remarked, 
dwells  in  the  ether  that  encompasses  our  earth,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have  in- 
tercourse with  corrupt  matter;  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  that  a  good  part  of 
the  celestial  ether,  in  the  battle  with  the  Prince  of  darkness,  escaped  the  con. 
tamination  of  the  smoke  or  bad  ether,  and  was  collected  together  by  the  Living 
SpiriL — ^The  pure  matter  being  properly  located,  the  framer  of  the  world  pro* 
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cecded  to  that  which  had  only  n  small  portion  of  depraved  matter  mixed  will 
it.  Out  of  this  slightly  defiled  matter,  he  formed  the  heavens  and  the  stars. 
For  the  stars  emit  light,  though  less  in  quantity  and  more  obHcure  than  the  san 
and  moon.  And  therefore,  it  must  have  been  concluded,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  light  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  though  they  are  not  intirely  free 
from  defilement  Says  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  5.  and  15.)'> 

To  i%  h  (xitfla,  yiyofoc  xAitix  da-rf^xt  »at    rdv  wf±vdv   cv/XTAfrei,     Ex  partibua 

autem  materiae  mediocri  a  pravitate  pollutis  fecit  sidera  et  universom  ecelinn. 
Hence  Simplicius  (in  Epictetus,  p.  167.)  says,  The  Maaieiiaeans  worshipped 
only  the  sun  and  moon,  tms  tov  dyeL^oZ  f^^  XiyGms  dvrcucf  quae  sidera 
dicunt  boni  (id  est,  Dei)  partem  esse;  but  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  they  des- 
pise, iii  TNs  Tot/  ftetKOtf  fAoifai  •mavt  quae  ad  malum  (Daemonem)  pertineant 
Yet  these  declarationa  properly  refer,  not  to  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  bodies.  For,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  the  Demons 
dwell  in  them.  Says  Augustine,  (Confessiones,  L.  xiii.  c.  30. 0pp.  torn.  I.  p.  181.): 
Dicunt  te  fecisse  fabricas  coelorum  et  compositiones  siderum,  et  haec  non  de 
^tii>,(that  is,  not  from  matter  altogether  pure  and  celestial)  sed  jam  fuisse  alibi 
creata,  quae  tu  contraheres  et  compaginares  atque  contexeres,  cum  de  hostibns 
victis  mundana  moenia  molireris. — After  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  the  world- 
builder  framed  this  earth;  as  Tyrbo  clearly  asserts,  (in  the  Acta  Dispnt 
Archelai,  p.  11.) :  Kal  riXtv  Urto't  rir  y»f.  Et  denuo  (after  making  the  heavens 
and  the  stars,)  terram  conficiebat.  The  earth  is  composed  of  that  portion  of 
matter,  which  contained  more  evil  than  good,  or  into  which  the  elements  of 
darkness  had  completely  insinuated  themselves.  Says  Tyrbo,  (1.  c. }  8.  p.  18.): 
Mundus  autcm  ex  parte  materiae  (tnc  uxnf,  so  the  Manichaeans  call  the  evil 
principle,)  plasmatus  est,  et  idco  omnia  cxterminabuntur,  or  will  be  destroyed. — 
Lastly,  such  matter  as  had  not  come  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  celestial 
matter, — ns  the  bad  fire,  wind,  air,  and  water,  which  the  vanquished  princes  of 
[p.  823.]  darkness  had  left  behind,  he  cast  intirely  out  of  the  world,  and  erected 
strong  walls  to  keep  it  from  entering  and  destroying  it  before  the  appointed 
time,  lyrbo^  (I.  c.  p.  22.)  mentions:  rd  rtixof  tow  fxtyakov  wfds,  murum  mag- 
ni  ignis,  murum  item  venti,  aeris  et  aquae :  So  that  each  sort  of  evil  matter  ex- 
cluded from  our  world,  had  its  own  separate  wall,  to  keep  it  out.  Augustine 
likewise  occasionally  mentions  the  mounds  (aggeres),  by  which  God  excludes 
'  icious  matter  from  our  world.  (See  his  Confessiones,  L.  xiii.  c.  30.  and  else- 
where.)  But  at  the  end  of  the  world,  this  evil  and  devouring  fire  will  issue  from 
its  prison,  the  mounds  being  removed ;  and  then  it  will  consume  and  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  world. 

(3)  Before  he  commenced  fabricating  the  world,  the  Living  Spirit  im- 
prisoned  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  his  associates  and  captains,  in  the  air. 
TyrbOi  (in  the  Acta  Disput.  Archelai,  p.  11.)  says:  Tunc  Spiritus  vivens  de- 
scendens  eduxit  principes  (tenebrarum)  et  crucifixit  eos  in  firmamento,  quod  est 
eorum  corpus,  (Greek,  o  io-rU  duruv  tf-w^u*,)  sive  sphaera.  On  this  passage,  we 
may  remark,  first,  that  the  word  aucifixit  must  not  be  construed  too  rigorously. 
For,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  princes  of  evil  were  held  in  quite  free  custody, 
and,  at  their  pleasure,  could  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.   Hence 
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emeifixii  mast  mean  no  more  than  he  stationed^  required  them  to  reside.  Besides, 
the  Greek  of  Epiphanius  has  not  the  word  iTrAuf»o-t,  but  tTrtfUtoit  thai  in.  he 
80  stationed  them,  that  they  could  not  change  their  residence,  he  assigned  them 
a  fixed  and  constant  abode.    Perhaps  this  reading  is  more  correct  than  that 
which  tho  Latin  translator  of  the  Acta  Archelai  had  before  him :  and  yet  the 
latter  is  supported  by  Epiphanius  and  Damascenus^  who  retain  it    What  fol- 
lows, namely,  that  the  firmament  is  the  corpus  {tQ/uia)  of  the  Demons,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans,  that  it  roust  be  regarded  as  spurious. 
It  should  undoubtedly  read  /difca,  domu^,  or  domicUium.    The  heavens  are  the 
seat  or  house^  in  which  the  Living  Spirit  commanded  the  princes  of  darkness  to 
abide,  until  the  time  when  God  should  order  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
abode.    This  heaven,  it  is  added,  is  a  sphere  or  globe.  Here,  therefore,  is  another 
passage,  beside  that  of  Cosmos^  adduced  while  treating  of  the  heavens,  from 
which  I  now  again  learn  that  the  Manichaeans  assigned  a  globular  form  to  the 
heavens. — ^This  passage  of  Tyrbo^  and  others  of  the  ancients  which  accord  with 
'i,  only  indicate  in  general  the  place  where  the  authors  of  all  evils  are  detained. 
But  Beausobre,  (vol.  II.  p.  353.)  wishes  to  determine  precisely,  in  what  pnrt  of 
the  air  or  heavens  they  are  located ;  and  he  thinks  he  proves,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodoret^  and  Simplicius,  that  they  were  confined  in  the  southern  regions  of 
the  sky.  But  vain  are  the  efforts  of  the  ingenious  roan.  For  Simplicius,  (comment 
in  Epictet.  p.  2. 12.)  and  Theodoret  (Haeret  Fabul.  L.  I.  c.  26. 0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  212.) 
merely  say,  that  Man^s  assigned  three  parts  to  God  or  the  world  of  light,  the  East, 
the  West,  and  the  North ;  and  only  one,  the  South,  to  the  Demon  or  the  [p.  824.] 
world  of  darkness.  Says  Theodoret^  and  with  him  Simplicius  agrees  perfectly : 

2;i^f7v  rif  fcfv  Bfov  ran  dfzrCia  filfn^  »a2  rh  lua,  »ai  ra  tTTrifiay  rif  /i  vKar  rdi  rorta. 

Tenuisse  Deum  (before  the  war  with  the  Prince  of  darkness,)  partes  Septen- 
trionales,  Orientates  et  Occidentales,  materinm  vero  Meridionales.  Thus,  by 
these  authorities,  the  position  of  the  world  of  darkness  is  indeed  defined ;  but 
not  the  residence  of  the  Demons,  beyond  our  earth,  since  they  were  vanquished 
by  the  Living  Spirit.  We  will  adduce  something  from  Augustine^  which  is 
better  and  more  certain.  The  conquered  Demons  were  stationed  by  the  Living 
Spirit  in  the  stars.  And  the  more  celestial  matter  any  of  them  had  in  his  body, 
the  higher  and  loftier  place  he  obtained.  Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  vi. 
c.  8.  p.  149.)  says:  Dicunt  isti  vaniloqui  et  mentis  seductores,  in  ilia  pugna, 
qnando  primus  eorum  homo  tenebrarum  gentem  elementis  fallocibus  irretivit, 
ntriusque  sexns  principibus  indidem  caplis,  cum  ex  eis  mundus  construeretur, 
plerosque  eorum  in  calestibus  fabricis  (thus  Augustine  frequently  designates 
the  stars,)  colUgatoa  esse.  -  -  In  ipsa  structura  mundi  eosdem  principes  tenebra- 
mm  ita  per  omnes  contextiones  (ss.  the  stars,)  a  summis  usque  ad  ima  colliga- 
tos  dicunt,  ut  quanto  quisque  amplius  haberent  commixti  boni  (of  the  celestial 
elements  and  a  sentient  soul,)  tanto  sublimius  collocari  mererentur.  The  stars, 
as  before  observed,  are  composed  of  matter,  for  the  most  part  good,  yet  slightly 
tinctured  with  evil.  Yet  the  stirs  are  not  all  of  one  character ;  some  are  more 
pure  and  sound  than  others.  Those  nearest  to  the  earth,  contain  more  depraved 
matter,  than  those  higher  or  farther  off.  Therefore,  the  Living  Spirit,  according 
to  the  rules  of  equity,  stationed  those  Demons  who  possessed  the  smallest 
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portion  of  celestial  matter,  in  the  lower  stars  wliich  are  less  pare ;  while  to 
those  possessing  a  greater  portion  of  the  celestial  elements,  he  assigned  a  resi- 
dence in  the  higher  and  purer  stars.  In  what  place  the  Prince  of  evil  himself 
resides,  whether,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  highest  and  loftiest  of  the  moving 
stars  or  planets,  or  beyond  all  the  stars  in  the  open  heavens,  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  informed  us.  But  as  he  contains  in  his  immense  body  more  celestial 
matter  than  all  his  fellow-wnrriors,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  Salurrt,  the 
highest  of  the  planets,  is  his  residence ;  and  there  also  the  Gnostic  multitude 
located  their  Jaldabacthy  or  Prince  of  the  atrial  Demons. 

But  the  Princes  of  evil  are  not  so  confined  and  tied  to  the  stars,  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  or  plot  anything.  They  cannot,  indeed,  leave  their  places ; 
but  in  other  respects,  they  are  most  busy  and  active,  and  they  bring  to  past 
numerous  things  adverse  to  the  kingdom  and  purposes  of  God.  In  the  first 
place,  they  hold  a  sort  of  dominion  over  the  stars  which  they  inhabit.  For  they 
are  not  solitary  beings  there,  as  Augustine  clearly  intimates  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  but,  together  with  their  wives,  and  the  animals  of  the  wotld  of 
darkness  captured  in  the  war,  they  live  there,  and  beget  and  bring  forth  offspring, 
[p.  826.]  Of  course  there  is,  undoubtedly,  in  each  star,  a  sort  of  commonwealth 
or  state,  which  some  one,  more  potent  than  the  rest,  governs.  lu  the  next 
place,  they  strive  to  establish  and  confirm  that  empire,  which,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  they  founded  on  the  earth,  by  the  generation  and  propagation  of 
mankind ;  and  they  guard  and  defend  it,  against  the  efforts  of  God  for  its  suIk 
version.  The  manner  in  which  they  do  this,  may  be  easily  understood.  Au* 
gusline  expressly  states,  that  all  the  leaders  of  darkness  are  not  confined  in  the 
stirs,  but  only  the  major  part  of  them.  Many  of  thcrn,  therefore,  roam  freely 
through  the  air,  far  from  the  stars.  And  these,  doubtless,  the  Prince  of  evil 
and  his  associates  employ  as  their  satellites  and  ministers,  in  accomplishing 
among  men  their  plans  for  advancing  the  interests  of  their  empire  on  the  earth. 
The  great  solicitude  of  the  Prince  of  evil  is,  to  withdraw  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  induce  them  to  adore  and 
worship  himself  instead  of  God.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduces  false  religions, 
by  means  of  his  legates  and  prophets;  that  is,  by  men  actuated  and  im|>elled 
by  himself.  Of  this  nature  was  the  Jewish  religion,  which  Moses  brought  for- 
ward under  the  influence  of  the  Demon :  and  such  were  the  pagan  religions,  prevail- 
ing over  the  world.  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acti  Archelai,  p.  18.)  repeats  from  the  lips  of 
Maiies^  thus :  De  prophctis  autcm  haec  dicit :  Spiritus  esse  impietatis  sive  iniquita- 
tis  tenebrarum  illarum,  quae  ab  initio  ascenderunt,  a  quibus  decepti,  non  sunt  lo- 
cuti  in  veritate :  exceecavit  enim  Prineeps  ille  mcntes  ipsorum,  et  si  quis  sequitur 
verba  ipsorum,  morietur  in  sa^cula,  devinctus  intra  massam  (iic  riif  ^axov  i.  e. 
the  world  of  darkness,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  those  souls  that  cannot  in  any 
way  be  reclaimed,  will  bo  confined,)  quoniam  non  didicit  scientiam  Paracliti. 
And  again,  (}  11.  p.  20.):  Ilium  vcro,  qui  locutus  est  cum  Mose,  ct  Juda^is  et 
sacerdotibus,  Principem  esse  dicit  tenebrarum ;  Et  ideo  unum  atque  idem  sunt 
Christiani  et  Judeei  et  gentes  eundem  Deum  colentes:  in  concupiscentiis  enim 
8uis  seducit  eos,  quia  non  est  Deus  veritatis.  Propter  hoc  ergo  quicumque  in 
ilium  Deum  spcrant,  qui  cum  Moyse  locutus  est  et  prophetis,  cum  ipso  habent 
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vinculis  tracli,qnia  iion  speraverunt  in  Deum  veritatis :  ille  enim  secundum  con- 
cupiscentias  suas  locutus  est  cum  eis.  And  these  severe  censures,  which  Faus- 
lus  the  Manicheean,  in  many  passages  occurring  in  Augustine,,  cists  upon  the 
MoHiiic  law,  clearly  show,  that  the  sect  believed  the  intire  Jewish  law  and  re- 
ligion, to  be  an  invention  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  for  deceiving  the  Jews. 
What  this  audacious  Faustus  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  appears 
from  his  own  words,  (L.  xii.  c.  1.  p.  162.) :  Exempla  vitae  honest®  et  pruden- 
tinm  ac  virtutem  in  prophetis  quserimus :  quorum  nihil  in  Judceorum  fuisse  va- 
tibus,  quia  te  non  latuerit  sentio.  He  also  assails  Moses  with  very  great  r©- 
proHches,  (in  several  places,  one  of  them  is  L.  xiv.  c.  1.  p.  187.)  Some  of  these 
I  will  mention :  Mosen,  quanquam  humanorum  nulli  unquam,  divinoruraque  pe- 
percerit  blasphemando,  plus  tamen  hinc  execramur,  quod  Christum  Filium  Dei 
diro  convitio  lacessivit:  utrum  volens,  an  casu,  tu  {Augtisline)  videris.  [p.  826.] 
•  -  Ait  enim  maledictum  esse  omnem,  qui  pendet  in  ligno.  He  also  most  con- 
tumeliously  assails  the  Grod  of  the  Hebrews,  (L.  xv,  c.  1.  p.  193,  194.) :  Sordent 
ecclesisB  nostra)  Testamenti  veteris  et  ejus  auctoris  munera.  -  -  Amator  vester 
ct  pudoris  corruptor,  Hebraeonun  Deus,  diptychio  lapideo  suo  (referring  to  Ihe 
two  tables  of  the  law,)  aurum  vobis  promittit  et  argentum,  ventris  saturitatero  et 
terram  Cananaiorum.  -  -  Pauper  est,  egens  est,  nee  ea  quidem  praestare  potest, 
quae  promittit.  Hebraeorum  Dei  et  nostra  admodum  diversa  conditio  est :  quia 
nee  ipse,  quae  promittit,  iinplere  potest,  et  nos  ea  fastidimus  accipere.  Super- 
bos  nos  ad  versus  bianditias  ejus,  Christi  liberalitas  fecit.  And  he  expressly 
says,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  Demon,  (L.  xviii.  c.  1.  p.  220.)  :  Placet  ad 
ingluviem  Judaeorum  Daemonts  (neque  enim  Dei)  nunc  tauros,  nunc  arietes 
cultris  sternere  ?  But  I  forbear. — So  far  as  I  can  make  out  by  probable  con- 
jecture, Maries  supposed  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  Prince  of  evil  liimself, 
and  the  Deities  of  other  nations  to  be  his  chiefs  and  captains  resident  in  the 
stars ;  all  of  whom,  being  excessively  proud  by  nature,  used  various  arts  and 
impositions  to  procure  for  themselves  divine  worship  among  mortals. 

Not  content  with  these  evils  relating  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  King  of 
darkness  and  his  associates  prevent,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  good  souls  of  indi 
vidual  men  from  performing  their  duty.  For,  by  the  five  bodily  senses,  and  by 
the  body  itself,  they  excite  and  strengthen  the  evil  soul,  which  in  all  men  is  as- 
sociated with  the  good  soul,  so  that,  burning  and  inflamed  with  lust,  it  over- 
comes and  weakens  and  oppresses  the  good  soul.  In  explaining  this  topic,  Se^ 
cundinus  the  Manichaean  is  copious  and  eloquent,  in  an  Epistle  to  Augustine^ 
(in  the  0pp.  Auguslinij  tom.  viii.  p.  370.)  and  he  strongly  urges  Augustine  to 
beware  of  the  snares  of  the  most  crafty  and  deceptive  Prince  of  evil :  Illura«iue 
(divinae  personae)  a  nobis  repellant  atrocem  spiritum,  qui  hominibus  timorem 
immittit:  et  perfidiam,  ut  animas  avertat  ab  angusto  tramito  Salvatorls,  cujua 
omnis  impetus  per  illos  principes  funditur,  contra  qaoi  se  Apostolus  in  EpIicbL 
orum  epistola  certamen  subiisse  fatetur.  -  -  Ipse  eniip  '<^  quam  pe» 

simus  sit,  quamque  malignus,  quique  etiam  tanta  calV  fideles  (s 

summos  viros  militat,  ut  et  Petrum  codgerit  sub  qqi  inum  ne- 

gare.    The  King  of  darkness  is  so  laborioot,  baeax  Mnve  his 

empire  overthrown  or  destroyed. 
VOL.  n. 
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Lastly,  vvhntever  calamities  befall  our  world  or  its  inhabitants,  except  only 
the  earthquakes — ^h  the  excessive  rains,  the  tempests,  the  thunders,  the  pesti- 
lences, the  wars, — all  proceed  from  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  his  associates,  resid- 
ing in  the  air  and  the  stars.  Thus  TUus  of  Bostra,  (contra  Manichaeos,  L.  iL 
p.  109.)  I  quote  only  the  Latin,  which  exactly  represents  the  Greek :  Rursus 
[p.  827.]  est  aliud  genus  eorum,  quae  Manichaeus  dementissimus  accusat,  terrae, 
motum  dico  (Here  Titus  errs ;  for  earthquakes  do  not  proceed  from  the  King 
of  evil,  but  from  Omophorus^  as  we  shall  soon  show,)  pestem,  famem  ex  sterili- 
tate,  ex  locusiis,  et  aliis  hujusmodi,  tanquam  a  principio  contrario  haec  profici"*- 
cantur.  He  had  a  little  before  (p.  107.)  said :  Bella  ctiam  assignant  et  attribo- 
ant  nequitiae:  (tn  kmU,  that  is,  to  the  evil  principle.)  And  Tyrbo,  (in  the 
Acta  Archelaif  {  8.  p.  14.)  :  Princeps  ille  magnus  producit  nehulas  ex  se  ipso, 
uti  obscuret  in  irh  sua  omnem  mundum,  qui  cum  tribulutus  fuerit  (this  clause 
needs  illustration,  and  will  receive  it  further  on,)  sicut  homo  sudatpostlaborem, 
ita  et  hie  Princeps  sudat  ex  tribulatione  sua,  cujus  sudor  pluviae  sunt.  Sed  et 
messis  princeps  (one  of  the  Demons,  who  mows  down  men,  when  he  procures 
their  death  by  sending  diseases  and  pestilence,)  effundit  pestem  super  terram, 
ita,  ut  morte  afficiat  homines  -  -  incipit  excidere  radices  hominum,  et  cum  cz- 
cisae  fucrint  radices  eorum,  efiicitur  pestilentia,  et  ita  moriuntur.  Among  those 
evils,  which  the  Prince  of  darkness,  from  his  prison  or  residence,  prepares  for 
men,  is  toinc.  For  often,  kindling  into  rage  and  fury,  he  lets  out  a  part  of  his 
bile ;  which  falls  on  the  earth,  and  produces  vines  and  grapes.  Avgustine,  (de 
moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  ii.  }  44.  tom.  i.  p.  645.) :  Quae  tanta  pcrvcrsio  est 
vinum  putare  fel  Principis  tenebrarum^  et  uvis  comedendis  non  parcere!  (See 
also  his  Book  de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11,  &c.)  And  therefore,  the  more  perfect 
among  the  disciples  of  Manes,  or  those  called  the  Elect,  are  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine  altogether.    Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place. 

(4)  How  great  and  acute  a  philosopher  and  investigator  of  nature.  Ma- 
nes was,  can  scarcely  be  learned  more  clearly,  from  anything,  than  from  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  props  of  our  world ;  which  was  entirely  accordant  with 
the  fiincies  of  the  Persians  and  other  Orientals,  and  was  derived,  I  suppose,  froip 
the  schools  of  the  Magi.  This  discerning  man  thought  the  world  would  tumbL 
down,  if  it  were  not  propped  up.  He  therefore  placed  this  enormous  load  upoi 
the  shoulders  of  an  immensely  great  angel,  whom  he  named  Omophorus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  office  which  God  assigned  him :  And,  lest  he  should  become  ex- 
hausted, and  should  stagger  under  his  immense  burden,  he  assigns  him  an  assis- 
tant, called  Splenditenens,  to  take  part  in  his  toil :  and  he,  weeping  and  groan- 
ing, holds  the  suspended  world  steady.  Says  Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L. 
XX.  c.  9.  p.  240.)  :  Vos  outem  primum  hominera  cum  quinque  dementis  beU 
li^'crentem,  et  Spiritum  potenlem  de  captivis  corporibus  gentis  tenebrarum,  on 
potius  de  membris  Dei  vestri  victis  atque  subjectis  mundum  fabricantem,  et 
Splcjiditenentem,  reliquias  eorundem  menibrorum  Dei  vestri  in  manu  habentem, 
et  cetera  omnia  capta,  oppressa,  inquinata  plangentem,  et  AllarUem  maximum 
subter  humeris  suis  cum  eo  ferentem,  ne  totum  ille  fatigatus  abjiciat — creditis 
et  colitis.  Also,  (L  xv.  c.  6.  p.  196.) :  Ostende  nobis  moechos  tuos,  Splendi- 
[p.  828.]  teiientem  ponderatorem  et  Atlantem  laturarium.    Ilium  enim  dicis  ca- 
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pita  elomentorum  tenere,  mundumque  su^pendere,  istum  autem  gei.u  fixo, 
sirnpulis  validLs  subbnjulare  timUtn  inolem,  utique  ne  ille  deficiat.  Ubi  sunt 
isu?  And  Tifrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  11.):  Est  autem  Omophorus  (Ati- 
gusiine  translates  the  name :  Laturarius  in  Latin.)  deorsum,  id  est,  qui  earn 
(terram)  portat  in  huraeris.  But  Omophorus,  as  we  might  naturally  expect, 
ftonietimes  IxHiomcs  impatient  with  his  immense  burden,  and  therefore  trembles 
under  it :  And  this  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  Thus  proceeds  Tyrho :  £t 
cum  laboraverit  portans  intremiscit,  et  hsee  est  caussa  terrae  motus  praeter  con- 
fetitutum  tempus.  -  -  Quotiens  enim  efficitur  terrse  motus,  tremente  eo  ex  laboi'e, 
vel  de  humero  in  humernm  transferrente  pondus,  efficitur.  A  perspicacious  in- 
terpreter truly,  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  one  admirably  instructed  by  hia 
Mngian  teachers !  And  hence  God  sent  his  Son  down  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  either  solace  or  reprimand  the  groaning,  sweating  Atlas  or  Omo- 
phorus :  Hac  de  causs^  Filium  suum  misit  benignus  Pater  de  finibus  suis  in 
cor  terrse,  et  in  interiores  ejus  partes,  quo  ilium,  ut  par  eat,  coerceret,  ovm  duri 
xif  irft,rii»ovra9  tTtrifAtav  J'to,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  of  Epiphanius.  These  are 
memorable  expressions !  For  it  appears  from  them  how^  Manes  understood 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  He  supposed,  as  other  Christians  did,  that  the 
Son  of  God  actually  descended  into  the  infernal  regions.  But  by  that  language 
he  anderstood  the  interior  or  lower  parts  of  our  earth ;  and  the  object  of  this 
descent  was,  he  supposed,  to  reprimand  the  huge  carrier  on  whose  shoulders  the 
earth  rested. — These  two  pillars  of  earth  the  Manichaeans  religiously  honored 
with  hymns,  venerating  them  as  Deities.  According  to  Augustine,  (contra  Faus- 
tum,  L.  XV.  c.  5.  6.  7.  p.  197, 198.)  they  had  a  public  sacred  hymn,  in  the  tumid 
and  inflated  style  of  the  Persians,  composed  by  Manes  himself,  and  called  amo- 
Cornim.  In  it  tliey  first  praised  God :  An  non  recordaris  amaiorium  canticum 
toom,  abi  describis  maximum  regnantem  regem,  sceptrigerum  perennem,  floreis 
coronis  cinctum  et  facie  rutilantem  ?  Next  followed  the  twelve  .^ons ;  for  that 
was  their  number,  according  to  the  Manichaeans :  Sequeris  cantando  et  adjungis 
daodecim  Soecula  floribus  convestita  et  canoribus  plena  et  in  faciem  Patris  flo- 
res  snos  jactantia : — Duodecim  magnos  quosdam  Deos  profiteris,  temos  per 
quatuor  tractus,  quibus  ille  unus  circumcingitur.  Then  followed  the  other  citi- 
sens  of  heaven,  the  angels,  inferior  to  the  iEons:  Adjungis  etiam  mnumerabiles 
regnicolas — et  angelorum  cohortes;  quae  omnia  non  condidisse  dicis  Deum,  sed 
de  sua  substantia  genuisse.  Lastlvj  the  hymn  extolled,  with  very  high  praises, 
the  heroes  of  the  supreme  Deity,  and  among  them  Splendkenens  and  Omophorus : 
Et  Splendiieneniem  magnum,  sex  vultus  et  ora  ferentem,  micantemque  lumiue 
(from  this  light  or  splendor,  he  doubtless  derived  his  name ;  q.  d.  SSpkytdidus 
Angelus,  qui  terram  tenets)  et  alterum  regem  honoris,  Angelorum  ex-  [p.  829.] 
ercitibus  circumdatum  (this,  perhaps,  is  Christ)  et  alterum  adamantom  heroam 
belligerum,  dextra  hastem  tencntem  et  sinistra  clypeum  (this  undoubtedly  is  the 
Living  Spiritf  who  conquered  and  imprisoned  the  Prince  of  darknesR,)  et  alte- 
rum gloriosum  Regem  tres  rotas  impellentem  ignis,  aquae  et  vent^ ;  et  maxi' 
mum  Atlaniem,  mundum  ferentem  liumeris  et  eura  genu  fixo,  brtwhiis  utrinquo 
secus  fulcientem. — This  worship,  paid  by  the  Manichaeans  to  their  Omophm-us 
and  Spleruiitenens,  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  ingeniov^  Beausohre ;  v\  ho, 
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perceiving  thif.  fiible  of  a  world-bearer,  to  be  too  silly  to  come  from  a  pbllosoplie? 
of  even  moderate  abilities,  and  esteeming  Manes  a  great  pljilosopher, — maintains 
that  it  is  an  allegory.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  370  )  And  it  is  the  custom  of  this  erudite  man, 
whenever  he  cannot  otherwise  excuse  or  justify  Manes^  to  depart  from  the  lite- 
ral interpretation,  atid  direct  his  readers  to  believe,  that  Manes  wrapped  up 
plain  and  sober  truths  in  the  vestments  of  figures  and  metaphors.     He  there- 
fore thinks,  Omophorus  must  be  an  Angel  holding  up  the  world,  not  with  his 
shoulders,  but  by  some  unknown  force ;  and  Splenditejiens,  he  supposes,  to  be 
the  air  which  encompasses  the  earth.  But  who  can  believe  that  the  Manichaeana 
sang  the  praises  of  the  air  in  their  assemblies ;  not  to  mention  many  other 
things,  which  will  occur  to  the  reader  without  my  stiting  them  1    And  if  O/no- 
phorus'*  carrying  the  world  on  his  shoulders  is  a  mere  metaphor,  what  becomes 
of  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  as  taught  by  the  Manichaeans  1    I  may  add,  that 
the  Manichaeans  deny  that  their  master  concealed  the  truth  under  images  and 
fables ;  and  they  place  it  among  his  chief  excellencies,  that  he  gives  us  the  know- 
ledge  of  divine  things  nakedly  and  in  simple  language.    Says  Augustine,  (con- 
tra Faustum,  L.  xv.  c.  6.  p.  197,)  :  Tibi  praecipue  laudari  Manicbaeus  non  ob 
aliud  solet,  nisi  quod  romotis  figurarum  integumentis,  ipse  tibi  veritatem  nudam 
et  propriam  loqueretur.  And  (c.  6.  p.  197.) :  Tu  vero  praecipue  Manichaeum  ob 
hoc  praedicas  -  -  quod  liguris  antiquonim  apertis  et  suis  narrationibus  ac  dis- 
putatlonibus  evidenti  luce  prolatis,  nullo  se  occultaret  aenigmate.    Addis  earn 
praesumptionis  hujus  causam,  quod  videlicet  antiqui,  ut  figuras  hiijusmodi  dice- 
rint,  sciebant,  istum  postea  venturum,  per  quem  cuncta  manifestarentur,  iste  an- 
tem,  qui  sciret,  post  se  neminem  adfuturum,  sententias  suas  nullis  allegoricis 
ambagibus  texeret.    The  Manichaean  community  were  instructed,  therefore,  to 
understand  all  the  doctrines  of  their  master  according  to  the  literal  and  proper 
sense  of  the  words. 

§  XLVII.  The  Mission  and  Offices  of  Christ.  The  world  be- 
ing framed  and  adjusted,  the  grand  aim  of  the  supreme  Deity 
was,  first,  to  liberate  from  bondage,  and  restore  to  the  world  of 
light,  those  particles  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  eternal  light,  that  is, 
[p.  830.]  the  rational  souls,  which  had  become  inclosed  in  bodies ; 
and  then,  gradually  to  extract  from  depraved  matter,  and  recover 
to  their  former  happy  state,  those  shreds  of  the  celestial  elements 
which  were  dispersed  among  all  the  depraved  matter ;  and  lastli/j 
to  press  out  and  set  free,  the  living  and  sentient  soul,  the  son  of 
the  First  Man,  which  was  absorbed  in  the  bodies  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness  and  his  fellow  warriors.  To  hasten  the  return  of 
souls  to  the  world  of  light,  as  much  as  possible,  their  heavenly 
Father  had  frequently  sent  among  mankind  angels  and  very 
holy  men,  actuated  by  himself,  to  instruct  men  both  orally  and 
by  writings,  and  to  show  them  the  way  of  return  to  God  when 
released  from  the  body.    But  the  work  went  on  too  slowly  ;  for 
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tlie  Prince  of  darkness,  by  his  ministers  and  satellites,  by  tlie  body 
and  its  senses,  and  by  the  depraved  soul,  impeded  the  divine 
plans,  and  ensnared  the  good  souls.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
Omophorus  became  weary  of  his  burden,  and  earnestly  impor- 
tuned for  an  end  of  his  toil.  And,  therefore,  to  accelerate  the 
recovery  of  the  numerous  souls  unhappily  inclosed  in  bodies,  God 
directed  Christ,  his  Son,  to  descend  from  his  residence  in  the  sua 
to  this  lower  world.  And  he,  having  assumed  a  human  form,  but 
without  uniting  himself  to  a  body  or  to  human  nature,  appeared 
among  the  Jews  ;  and  he,  by  his  words  and  deeds,  made  known 
to  the  captive  intelligences  the  way  of  escape  from  their  thral- 
dom :  and,  lest  mortals  should  not  place  confidence  in  him,  he 
demonstrated  his  divinity  by  the  most  signal  miracles.  But  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  fearing  the  subversion  of  his  empire,  excited 
the  Jews,  his  most  loyal  subjects,  to  seize  and  crucify  him.  Yet 
Christ  did  not  really  endure  that  punishment,  but  only  seemed 
to  men  to  do  so.  For,  as  he  had  no  body,  and  only  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  he  could  neither  be  seized,  nor  crucified, 
nor  die  at  all.  Yet  Christ  feigned  death,  in  order  that,  by  this 
seeming  example,  he  might  teach  men,  or  the  good  souls  lodged 
in  bodies,  that  the  body  and  the  evil  soul  resident  in  the  body, 
should  be  tortured,  chastised,  and  mortified,  if  they  would  obtain 
freedom  and  salvation.  When  he  had  accomplished  his  mission, 
Christ  returned  to  his  residence  in  the  sun,  having  directed  his 
Apostles  to  diffuse  his  religion  among  mankind.  These  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  although  they  did  immense  good  to  men,  and  [p.  831.] 
greatly  weakened  the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  yet  did 
not  make  known  that  full  and  perfect  wisdom  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  souls  that  long  for  salvation  ;  for  Christ  did  not  im- 
part to  them  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But,  as  he  was 
departing,  he  promised  to  send  forth  in  due  time  a  greater  and 
more  holy  Apostle,  whom  he  named  the  Paraclete  ;  wlio  sliould 
add  to  his  precepts  such  things  as  men  at  that  time  were  not  able 
to  receive  and  digest,  and  should  dissij.).'ite  all  errors  in  regard  to 
divine  things.  That  Paraclete  came,  in  the  person  of  Manes  the 
Persian  ;  and  he,  by  command  of  Christ,  expounded  clearly  anf' 
perfectly,  and  without  figures  and  enigmas,  the  whole  way  < 
salvation  for  toiling  and  suH'ering  souls.(') 

(1)  Some  things  here  stated,  have  already  been  suflieiently  elucidated  and 
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confirmed,  and  they  are  here  repeated  only  to  make  the  connection  of  the 
whole  system  the  more  evident.  Therefore,  passing  by  these,  I  shall  now 
explain  and  demonstrate  only  those  things  which  need  confirmation. — I  be- 
gin with  the  causes  of  Christ's  mission  to  men.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Manichseans,  there  were  two  causes  of  his  advent :  the  Jirst  wa{>.  the 
acceleration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  shut  up  in  material  bodies  by  the 
Prince  of  darkness :  and  the  second  was,  the  impatience  of  Omaphorus,  who 
propped  up  the  world :  for  he,  finding  himself  oppressed  by  the  immense  load» 
longed  for  the  termination  of  his  toil,  and  often  besought  God  for  relief.  Both 
these  causes  are  mentioned  by  Tyrboy  (in  the  Acta  Arckelai,  \  8.  p.  12.) :  Cum  au- 
tem  vidisset  Pater  vivens  afiSigi  animam  in  corpore,  quia  est  miserator  et  misericors, 
misit  Filium  suum  dilectum  ad  salutem :  hac  enim  causs^  et  propter  Omophorum 
(here  you  see  the  second  cause,)  misit  eum.  Of  the  first  cause,  the  Manichsans 
often  speak  magnificently,  and  very  nearly  in  the  language  of  the  Catholics : 
which  might  induce  one  not  familiar  with  these  matters,  to  suppose  there  was 
little  difierence  of  opinion  between  Christians  and  Manichaeans,  as  to  the  object 
of  Ciirist's  advent  among  men ;  whereas,  there  was  a  vast  difiference,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown.  For  the  causes  above  stated,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended from  the  sun  into  our  world,  inclosed  indeed  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  human  body,  but  intirely  separate  and  removed  from  any  kind  of  body 
or  matter.  Manes  could  not  possibly  have  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  a  real 
body,  or  one  composed  of  matter :  for  he  supposed  the  matter  of  all  bodies  to 
belong  to  the  world  of  darkness,  and  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  wicked- 
ness and  lust.  Says  Tyrho^  (1.  c.  p.  12.)  :  Et  veniens  Filius  transformavit  se  in 
spcciem  hominis,  et  apparebat  quidem  hominibus  ut  homo,  cum  nan  esset  homo, 
et  homines  putiiverunt  eum  natum  esse.  But  we  will  let  Manes  himself  speak, 
[p.  832.]  In  his  Epistle  to  Zebena,  (in  Fabricivs'  Biblioth.  Graecti,  vol.  v.  p.  284.)  I 
cite  only  the  Latin  ;  Lux  (Christus)  non  attigit  carnis  essentiam,  sed  similiiudine  et 
figxira  carnis  {Ifxci^uan  xui  a^M/man  e-apKdi  la-Kidyb-ti)  ne  comprehenderetur  et 
corrumperetur.  Quomodo  ergo  passa  esset  ?  In  his  Epistle  to  Odda^  (1.  c. 
p.  285.)  ;  Quomoda  Galilaei  (i.  e.  the  Catholic  Christians)  duas  naturas  nomi- 
nant  atque  in  Christo  esse  alTirmant,  elTuse  rideamus :  nesciunt  enim  naturam 
lucis  materiae  alii  non  misceri,  (»»  ova-ia  rev  ^otrdc  iripet  ov  fxtyvurmi  uxi*,)  sed 
sincera  est  ac  simplex,  neque  uniri  alteri  naturae  potest,  licet  illi  conjungi  vide- 
atnr.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident! — Therefore,  if  some  minor  parties  among 
the  Manichaeans,  as  some  of  the  ancients  have  stated,  assigned  to  Christ  either 
a  body  like  ours,  or  an  etherial  one,  they  departed  entirely  from  the  opinions  of 
their  master,  and  abandoned  the  first  principles  of  his  system.  Holding  this 
opinion  of  Christ  the  Manichaeans  of  course  rejected  and  denied  all  that  the 
s.icred  history  tells  us  of  his  birth  from  Mary,  of  his  genealogy  and  descent 
from  David,  and  of  his  childhood  and  education.  They  declared  these  to  be 
mere  fables,  tacked  on  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  by  some  Jews.  They  said, 
it  would  be  altogether  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  come  into 
the  world  from  the  womb  of  a  virgin  ;  and  that  his  divine  and  celestial  nature 
would  absolutely  resist  an  assumption  of  humanity.  Manes  himself,  (in  tho 
Acta  Archelai,  (  47.  p.  85.  of  the  edition  of  Zaccagni,  which  we  always  use,} 
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Mvs:  Abait  ut  DominuDa  noBtrum  Jesum  Chriatum  per  natural  in  pudenda  nuli- 
eris  descondisse  conBtenr:  ipM  enim  teBtimoniuni  dat,  quis  de  sfnibus  Patris 
deaceiidit —  Suntinnameralestimoma  huj  usee  modi,  qune  indicanl,  enm  venisae 
«t  non  nntum  esse.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  Manes,  wlilch  is  too  long  (o 
be  convtniently  transcribed,  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  from  varioue  expresitiona 
in  llie  New  TcBtument,  ibat  Christ  was  not  born,  and  tiiat  he  had  not  a  body. 
But  I  will  trasnribe  another  pos&age,  which  will  show,  that  Manes  did  not  be- 
lieve the  baptism  of  Christ ;  {j  60.  p,  91.)  ;  Mihi  pium  videtur  dicere,  quod  niliil 
eguerit  FiliLLt  Dei  in  eo,  quod  adventua  ejus  procuratur  ad  terras,  ncque  opus 
hnbuerit  columbfk,  neque  baptismate,  neque  matre,  neque  fralribus,  fortBase  ne- 
que  pntre  (what  follows  showH,  that  paler  here  does  not  mean  a  natural  father, 
but  a  step-father  or  a  foster-father,)  qui  ei  secundum  te  (Arehetae)  fuit  Joseph, 
Md  tolas  ille  ipse  deseendena,  semelipsum  in  quocunque  voluit  transformavit  in 
hominem,  eo  pacto,  quo  Pr.ulus  dicit,  quia  {rj^i/ixTi,)  hiibitu  repertus  est  at  ho- 
no.  -  -  Quando  voluit  liunc  hominem  rursum  tranaformavit  in  speciem  soils  ac 
vultum :  (as  on  mount  Tabor.)  All  Manichacan  writers,  whose  works  have 
Fencbed  na,  uniformly  repeat  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  their  master  on  this 
eubjecL  Forlunalus,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with  Augvsline,  in  the  Opp.  August. 
torn.  viii.  p.  73.)  says :  Salvatorem  Chriatum  credimns  do  ccelo  venisse.  Vos  se- 
cundum carmen  asserilis  ex  cemine  David,  cum  pmedieetur  ex  virgine  [p.  833.] 
natus  esse,  et  Fllius  Dei  magnihcetur.  Fieri  autem  non  potest,  nini  ut  quod  de 
Bpiritu  est,  spiritus  habeutur,  et  quod  de  came  est,  caro  inteliigatur.  Contra 
quod  est  ipsa  auctorit.is  Evangeiii,  qua  dicitnr,  quod  caro  et  BOnguis  regnum  Dei 
non  poBsibebunt.  Faustus,  the  Manichnenn,  in  many  passages,  disputes  LirgclT 
and  fiercely,  ugunst  those  who  think  that  Christ  waa  bom  and  had  a  body.  See 
Lib.  ii.  ii).  vii.  xi.  xxiii.  xxix.  Among  many  other  things,  be  anye,  (L.  xxiii.  c.  3 
p.  300.) :  Symbolum  vestrum  ita  se  hnbet,  ut  credatia  in  Jesum  Christum,  Fili- 
nm  Dei,  qui  sit  natus  ex  Maria  virgine :  vestrum  ergo  de  Maria  accipere  Filium 
Dei,  nostrum  ex  Deo.  -  -  De  hoc  sententia  nemo  nos  prorsus  dejiciet  ex  Deo 
Bcciplendi  Filium  Dei,  non  ex  utern  mulicrlB  natum.  SecuTidinvs,  a  Manichaean 
not  destitute  of  genius,  in  his  Epistle  to  Avgntline,  (p.  372.)  says :  Desine  qus. 
BO  ulcro  claudere  Christum,  ne  ipse  rursum  utcro  concludaris.  Desine  duos 
naturos  faccre  unam,  quia  nppropinqunt  Domini  judicium.  Those  Gnostics,  who 
having  similar  views  of  the  nature  of  matter  with  Majies,  likewise  denied  to 
Christ  a  body  and  humanity,  still  admitted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  men,  or  in 
appearance,  he  was  born  of  Mary.  But  the  Manichienna  had  such  nbliorreiico 
of  the  idea  that  Christ  w.is  barn,  that  Ibey  would  not  even  concede  so  much. 
Fauslns,  indeed,  (L.  xxix.  c.  1.  p.  313.)  seems  not  very  averse  from  the  opinion, 
which  makes  Christ  to  have  been  apparently  born.  He  snys :  Vos  pro  certo 
puerperium  fuisse  (Christum)  creditis  et  utero  muliebri  porlatura.  Ant  si  ita 
non  est,  falenmini  vos  quia  hoc  eliam  imaginarie  ait  fitctum,  ul  videretur  tuiIm^m 
et  omnis  nobis  erit  profligata  conlentio.  But  he  only,  among  (he  ManichBBJH^ 
BO  thought :  the  rest  thought  verj-  differently.  For  thus  Avg^sii'ic  repliei 
FauslMs:  Quaero  ab  eis,  ai  nostra  contcntio  tcrminatur,  cum  hoc  diierimUfcei 
hoc  ipsi  noQ  dicunt!  Cur  ipsi  mortem  non  veram,  sed  imagina  ' 
firmant:  nalivitatem  autem  non  soltem  talem,  aed  prorsus  ftt>ll«>  d 
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gerunt  ?  -  -  An  quia  mortem  simulare  honestum  (st,  nativitatom  aatem  etiam 
simulare  turpe  est  ?  Cur  ergo  nos  hortatur  hoc  confiteri,  quo  possit  nostra 
contentio  profligari  ?  And  again,  (contra  Faustum  L.  xxxi.  c.  6.  p.  318.)  Au- 
gustine pays :  Mora  Christi  visa  vobis  est  vel  fallax  et  simulata  prsedicunda :  at 
non  etiam  nativitas.  -  -  In  nativitate  enim  quia  lignri  Deum  veatraui  creditis, 
banc  nee  saltern  fallaciter  imaginatum  Christum  creditis:  Manes  therefore 
would  say,  that  Chrint  descending  suddenly  from  heaven,  appeared  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  but  he  was  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out relatives,  without  brethren,  without  a  body ;  and  all  tliat  occurs  in  the  Gos- 
pels contradictory  to  these  assertions,  as  also  the  history  of  his  baptism,  he 
would  place  among  Jewish  fables.  Says  FaustuSy  (L.  xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  322.) : 
Nos  de  Testamento  novo  sola  accipimus  ea,  qusB  in  honorem  et  laudem  Filii 

majestatis  dicta  comperimus,  dissimulamus  cetera dico  autem  hoc  ipsiim  (a) 

[p.  834.]  natum  ex  foemin&  turpiter,  (b)  circumcisum  Judaice,  (c)  sacriticasse 
gentiliter,  (d)  baptizatum  humiliter,  (e)  circumductum  a  Diabolo  per  deserta  et 
ab  eo  tentatum  quam  miserrime.  His  igitur  exceptis,  et  si  quid  ei  ab  scriptori- 
bus  ex  Testamento  vetere  fals&  sub  testificatione  injectum  est:  credimus 
cetera. — The  reason  why  Christ  showed  himself  among  the  Jews  especially, 
and  not  among  other  nations,  was,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Jews,  as  Manes  sup- 
posed, worshipped  the  Prince  of  darkness  himself  instead  of  God,  while  the 
other  nations  only  served  his  captains  and  fellow  warriors.  The  King  of  dark- 
ness, therefore,  had  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  Palestine. 

He  who  is  destitute  of  a  body,  has  no  need  of  food  or  drink,  or  of  sleep  and 
rest.     Manes^  therefere,  could  not  believe,  that  Christ  really  ate,  drank,  slept, 
and  rested :  but  all  these  he  pretended  to  do,  tliat  the  Jews  might  not  doubt 
his  humanity.     Says  Fauslus,  (L.  xxvi.  c.  1.  p.  307.)  :  Jesus  ab  initio  suniptA 
hominis  similitudiiie,  omnes  humancc  condilionis  simulavil  affectus :  Sic  ab  re 
non  erat,  si  in  fine  quoque  consigiiandae  (Economise  gratia  iuit  visus  et  niori. 
But  the  miracles  ascribed  to   him,  Fauslus  admitted  to  be  real,  (K  x.w.  c.  2. 
p.  307.)  :  Nam  et  coecum  a  nativitate  lumen  videre  natura  non  sinit,  quod  tamen 
Jesus  potentcr  operatus  videtur  erga  hujus  generis  coecos  -  -  manum  aridam 
sanasse,  vocem  ac  verbum  privatis  his  per  naturam  redonasse,  mortuis  et  in  ta- 
bem  jam  resolutis  corporibus  compage  reddita  vitalem  redinte^jrasse  spirit  urn, 
quern  non  ad  stuporem  adducat  ?  -  -  Quae  tamen  omnia  uos  communitfr  facta 
ab  eodem  credimus  Christian!,  non  consideralione  jam  naturae,  sed  potestatis 
tantum  et  virtutis  Dei.     It  is  strange,  that  the  Manichajans  could  believe  those 
miracles  real.     For  they  were  all  wrought  upon  bodies :  and   bodies,  in  their 
estimation,  are  the  fabrications  of  the  evil  Demon ;  and  they  belong  to   tlie 
world  of  darkness,  because  they  consist  of  gross  concrete  matter.     And  there- 
fore, the  Son  of  God,  who  had  come  to  destroy  bodies,  those  works  of  the 
Prince  of  darknCvSS,  and  to  liberate  souls  from  their  prisons,  actually  restored 
and  healed  these  vicious  bodies,  so  that  the  unhappy  souls  might  be  the  lonij^cr 
detained  in  them  ;  and  thus  the  Light  bestowed  labor  on  the  darkness,  and  re- 
newed, arranged,  and  preserved  from  destruction  evil  matter,  the  possession  of 
his  enemy.     Who  that  embraces  Manichajim  views,  could  easily  believe  this  ? 
And  still  more  incredible  should  it  be,  to  a  Manichaean,  that  Christ  restored  the 
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dead  to  life.  For  death,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Manes,  was  the  release  of 
a  iK>nl  or  a  particle  of  the  divine  nature,  from  its  gloomy  and  severe  imprison- 
ment There  is  an  Epistle  of  Avgustine  to  a  certain  Manicha^an  presbyter, 
(Epitit.  Ixxix.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  141.  edit.  Benedict.)  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Manichaeans  despised  death.  He  says :  Bene,  quia  non  times  mortem.  And 
he  subjoins  the  cause  they  assigned,  for  this  their  contempt  of  death :  Quia 
mors  est,  quod  adjungis  de  vestro,  separatio  boni  a  malo.  This  Ma-  [p.  83.5.] 
nicluean  reasoned  most  correctly,  from  the  opinions  of  his  master.  Now  who 
could  easily  persuade  himself,  that  the  Son  of  God  would,  by  recalling  the  dead 
to  life,  again  connect  the  good  and  divine  when  separated  from  the  evil,  with  the 
evil  work  of  his  enemy  ?  Thb  is  so  incongruous  with  the  object  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  among  men,  that  nothing  could  be  more  so.  And  yet  the 
Manichseans,  as  Faustus  states  most  explicitly,  did  believe  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  although  at  the  first  rise  of  the  sect,  they  disagreed  on  this  as 
well  as  other  points. — In  like  manner,  the  Manichseans  believed,  that  the  dis- 
courses ascribed  to  Christ  by  his  biographers,  were  really  uttered  by  him :  and 
in  those  discourses,  they  thought  they  discovered  tlieir  own  primary  doctrine  of 
two  first  principles  of  all  things.  Thus  Faitstus,  (L.  xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  322.)  says : 
Prsecepta  salutaria  Christ!,  tum  parabolas,  cunctumque  sermonem  deificum,  qui 
maxime  duarum  prseferens  naturarum  (i.  e.  of  two  first  principles)  discretioncm, 
ipaus  esse  non  venit  in  dubium. 

Now,  when  the  Prince  of  darkness  saw  those  miracles  of  Christ,  and  heard 
his  discourses,  and  perceived  that  Christ  intended  to  subvert  his  empire,  and  to 
abolish  the  law  which  the  Prince  had  enacted  through  Moses,  he  formed  the 
purpoite  of  destroying  him.  He  therefore  instigated  the  Jews,  the  most  faithful 
subjects  over  whom  he  reigned,  to  seize  Christ  and  nail  him  to  the  cross.  Se- 
cundinns,  a  Manichaean,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  J  4.  p.  370.)  says :  Ipse 
non  ignoras,  quam  audacter  (the  Lord  of  the  world  of  darkness)  illud  molitus 
sit,  ut  Domino  -  -  Iscariotem  rapuerit,  et  ut  ad  ultimum  crucis  supplicium  veni- 
retur:  in  perniciem  ipsius  Scribas,  Pharisaeosque  accenderit,  ut  Barrabam  di- 
mitti  clamarent  et  Jcsum  crucifigi.  The  Son  of  God  was  therefore  seized  by 
the  Jews,  subjected  to  punishment,  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  at  length  died ;  yet 
none  of  these  things  actually  occurred,  but  the  whole  was  feigned.  For  the 
divine  Light,  being  destitute  of  a  body  and  of  all  matter,  could  not  be  seized, 
nor  could  he  die ;  only  the  shadow  of  a  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  appeared  to 
endure  all  these  things.  Says  Manes,  (Epistle  to  Zebena,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Graeca  ot  Fabricius,  vol.  v.  p.  284.)  :  "A^xh  pue-t(  oi;«  dwo^viia-xii  xai  rxtu  e-a^xds 
Mr  ^Tau^cdrat.      Miav    our  l/ui/rf  riif   ^vcn  xut   lvify%ia¥  rd  9(3i  fJtnJ'lv  ira^oZe-av  rS 

tKtvxtavfjLart  tmc  rafxdi  hvK  S^om  ^va-tv  Kparovfjihfif.  Simplex  natura  non  mori- 
tur.  et  umbra  carnis  non  crueifigitur.  Perpetuo  igitur  unam  naturam  et  unam 
operationem  Lux  (the  Son  of  God,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  di\ine  light)  habere 
perseveravit  nihil  patientem  ab  umbra  carnis,  quae  naturam  (simplicem)  neuti- 
quam  comprehensam  tenet  So,  also,  in  his  Epistola  fundamenti,  (apud  Euo- 
dium,  Libro  de  fide,  c.  28.  in  0pp.  Augustini,  tom  viii.  Append,  p.  29.)  Manes 
says:  Inimicus  quippe,  qui  eundem  Snlvatorem  justorum  patrem  crucifixisse  se 
speravit,  ipse  est  crucifixuSi  (metaphorically,  not  literally) :  quo  tempore  aliud 
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actum  est,  atque  aliud  ostensum.  And  Faustus,  (L  xiv.  c.  1.  p.  187.)  says: 
[p.  836.]  Mosen  cxecramur,  quod  Christum,  Filiuin  Dei,  qui  iiostrac  salutis  caussi 
pcpendit  in  ligno,  diro  dcvotionis  convicio  lacessivit — dicens  maladictum  esse 
omnem,  qui  pendet  in  lifirno.  (His  reasoning  is  very  silly,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  own  doctrines;  and  it  is  brought  forward  only  to  calumniate  Moses.  For 
Faustus  himself  did  not  believe  that  Christ  hung  on  the  tree,  but  only  his 
shadow.)  So,  also,  (L.  xxix.  c.  1.  p.  313.)  he  says  expressly:  Denique  et  nos 
specietenus  passum,  nee  verc  inortuum  confitemur.  And,  (L.  xxvi.  c.  2.  p.  308.)' 
Nobis  nee  Jesus  mortuus  est,  nee  immortalis  Elias.  See  also  Alexander  of  Ly- 
copolis,  (contra  Mnnichaeos,  p.  19.)  where  he  says:  *0  MAftx^ios  MAa-Ktt  ri^l 

Toc/Tci;  w^-Tf^  di'uvdrov  ovroi  %K%lfov  touto  iroifir,   id  est,  sraid'fir.     ManichsPUS  do- 

cct,  fieri  id  nullo  modo  posse,  ut  Christus  vere  patiatur.  Augustine^  (contra 
Faustum,  L.  xxix.  c.  2.  p.  314.):  Passionem  mortemque  ejus  specietenus  factam 
et  fallaciter  dicitis  adumbratum,  ut  mori  videretur,  qui  non  moriebatur. — Christ 
had  weighty  reasons  for  feignii.g  death,  and  the  sufferings  and  trials  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Tiie  first  was,  to  teach  men  the  wretched  state  of  souls  inclosed  in 
bodies.  For  a  soul  bound  to  a  body,  is,  as  it  were,  nailed  to  a  cross,  and 
dreadfully  wounded.  ForlumUus,  (in  his  first  dispute  with  AugjuUine,  p.  69, 70,): 
Hoc  ergo  sentimus  de  nobis,  quod  et  de  Christo,  qui  cum  in  forma  Dei  esset 
constitutus,  factus  est  subditus  usque  ad  mortem,  ut  simililudinem  animarum 
nos/rarum  ostendcret  -  -  Si  fuit  Christus  in  pnssione  et  morte,  et  nos :  si  vo- 
luntate  Patris  descendit  in  passionem  et  mortem,  et  nos.  And  Faustus,  (L.  xxxii. 
c.  7.  p.  322.):  Credimus  praecipue  crucis  Christi  fixionem  my&ticam,  qua  nostras 
animaj  passionis  monstruntur  vulnera.  Alexander  of  Lyeopolis,  (contra  Mani- 
cha^os,  p.  19.)  quoting  from  a  book  of  Manes  on  tliis  subject,  says,  that  Christ 
was  crucified,  to  exhibit  to  men:  t*f  ^6i*(jLn  riiv  3-iiay  iviipiuco-^*t,  iy%ffTavbvr^tLt 
T«  i/XH.  divinam  virtutem,  id  est,  animam  in  maleriam  immersam  et  in  materia 
crucifixam  esse. — The  second  reason  for  Christ's  feigning  death,  was,  to  teach 
men  to  despise  death,  or  to  show  them  that  death  is  no  evil,  but  a  boon,  and 
tJierefore  should  be  endured  with  firmness.  Augustine^  (contra  Faustum, 
L.  XXX.  c.  6.  p,  318.):  Mortem  tnuquam  separationem  anima?,  id  est,  naturae 
Dei  vestrl  a  corpore  inimicorum  ejus,  hoc  est,  a  figmento  Diaboli,  praedicatis  at- 
que laudatis:  ac  per  hoc  rem  dignam  fuisse  credldistis,  quam  Christus  etsi  non 
nioriens,  taoicn  mortem  simulans,  commendaret. — Lastly^  by  feigning  death, 
Christ  designed  to  admonish  souls,  that  they  must  not  spare  the  body,  if  they 
wish  to  be  saved;  but  must  crucify  the  flesh  and  all  its  lusts,  or  wholly  extir- 
pate and  slay  them.  Alexander  of  Lyeopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  19.)  says: 
Manes  wrote,  that  Chrint  Huffered  crucifixion,  «/c  iirii^ny/un,  to  set  men  an  example 
[p.  837.1/>r  their  imilal ion.  These  reasons  for  Christ's  feigning  death,  are  manifestly 
futilo;  and,  I  believe.  Manes  would  as  readily  have  denied  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  he  did  his  birth,  if  he  could  have  done  it :  but  there  was  so  much  evidence  of 
his  death  and  resurrection,  that  he  dared  not  deny  them;  and  therefore,  he 
must  resort  to  some  fanciful  explanation,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  avoid  the 
subject.  Fauslus  himself,  (L.  xxix.  c.  1.  p.  313.)  seems  to  place  little  reliance 
on  these  reasons:  Nos  passionis  Christi  rationem  aliquam  reddimus  et  yrobabu 
km :  (and  therefore  not  solid,  sufficient,  and  satisfactory.)     Manes  could  not 
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possibly  deny  either  the  death  or  the  resurrection  of  ChriNt.  He  thcrefo/o 
taufffit,  that  Christ  was  laid  in  the  grave,  reiurr.ed  from  the  tomb  to  his  disciples, 
showed  them  the  scars  on  his  body,  and  periiups  ascended  to  hciven  before 
tiieir  eyeH.  But  all  these,  a.s  well  as  his  death,  were  only  imagriimry,  and  emble- 
matic of  the  return  of  a  soul  to  its  primeval  state.  Says  Vorlunatus  the  Maui- 
chienn,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with  Augustine^  \^.  70.):  Quemadmodum  Christus 
in  fte  mortis  similitudiiiem  ostendit,  et  se  a  Patre  esse  de  medio  mortuorum  re- 
Busiit^itum :  eo  modo  sentimus  et  de  animis  nostris  futurum,  quod  per  ipsum 
ptiterimus  ab  hac  morte  liberarL  And  Augustine,  (de  Uteres,  c.  46.  p.  13.): 
Affirmant  (Maniehsci)  Christum  non  fuisse  in  came  vera,  sed  simulatiim  specicm 
carnis  ludificandis  bumanis  sensibus  praebuisse,  uti  non  solum  mortem,  vcrum 
etiain  resurrectionem  similiter  mentiretur.  And,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xxix.  c.  2. 
p.  313):  Ex  quo  fit,  ut  ejus  quoque  resurrectionem  umbraticam,  imaginariam, 
fiillaccroque  dicatis:  neque  enim  ejus,  qui  non  vere  mortuus  est>  vera  esse  resur- 
rectio  potest.  Ita  fit,  ut  et  cicatrices  discipulis  dubitantibus  falsas  ostenderit, 
Dec  Thomas  veritate  confirmatus,  sed  fullaci^  deceptus  ctamarit,  Dominus  mens, 
et  Deu8  meus:  et  tamen  persuadere  conamini,  linqu^i  vos  loqui  verum,  cum 
Christum  dicatis  toto  corpore  fuisse  mentitum. — This  pious  fraud  of  Christ,  in 
exhibiting  to  men  the  appearance  of  a  body  instead  of  a  real  body,  had  reference 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  his  own  Apostles;  for  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
Christ  really  died,  and  actually  arose  from  the  dead.  And  Manes,  by  the  com- 
mand and  inspiration  of  God,  first  brought  the  truth  to  light 

As  the  Monichasans  held  the  opinions  described,  respecting  Christ,  they 
eoald  not  possibly  observe  all  the  festal  days  consecrated  by  Christians  to  the 
memory  of  the  Savior ;  and  those,  which  their  principlfs  allowed  them  to  ob- 
serve, they  of  necessity  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  from  other  Christians. 
In  the  first  place,  the  day  commemorative  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  they  abso- 
lately  could  not  observe.  For  they  so  strenuously  denied  the  birth  of  Christ, 
IS  not  even  to  concede  to  him  an  apparent  birth.  Neither  could  they  conse- 
enUe  the  day,  on  which  the  Oriental  Christians  commemorated  his  baptism.  For 
they  denied  that  Christ  was  baptized.  But  as  they  believed  that  Christ  was 
apparently  crucified  and  died,  they  could  celebrate  the  time  of  his  death ;  [p.  838.] 
ind  they  actually  did  religiously  observe  it,  though  with  little  display  or  so- 
lemnity. The  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Manes  their  master,  as  already 
lUtedy  they  celebrated  with  considerable  display ;  but  in  celebrating  Ciirisi's 
death,  they  were  quite  lukewarm.  And  for  this  difference,  they  otfercd  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  Manes  really  died  ;  Christ  only  appeared  to  die.  Thus  Augus^ 
tine,  (in  his  Liber  contra  Epistolam  Manichcei,  c.  8.  p.  112.)  says:  Cum  sa>pe 
a  Tobis  qaaererem  illo  tempore,  quo  vos  audiebam,  quae  caussa  osset,  (piod 
Paacha  Domini  (We  may  observe,  that  Augustine  here  uses  the  word  pascha, 
la  the  ancient  church  did,  as  denoting,  not  the  day  commemorative  of  Clirisfs 
rasarrection,  but  the  day  commemorative  of  his  death.)  plerum({ue  nulU\,  inter- 
dam  a  paucis  tepidissim^  celebritate  frequentaretur,  nullis  vigiliis,  nullo  prolix- 
iore  jejunio  auditoribus  indicto,  nullo  denique  festiviore  apparatu,  quum  ves- 
trnm  Bemn,  id  est,  diem,  quo  Manichaeus  oecisus  est  -  -  magnis  honoribua 
^oaequamini.    Hoc  ergo  quum  quaererem,  respondebatur,  ejus  diem  passionia 
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cclebrandum  esse,  qui  vere  passus  esset ;  Christum  autem,  qui  Dfltus  non  e^«et, 
neque  veram  sed  simulutam  carnem  humanis  oculis  ostendisset,  non  pertulisse, 
sed  finxisse  passionein.  Whether  they  likewise  observed  the  day  of  Clirisi*8 
resurrection,  that  other  pascha  of  Christians,  culled  dfAo-r&g-tfAOfy  cannot  be  de- 
termined  from  this  passage  of  Augystinet  nor  from  any  other  source.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  deem  this  necessary,  because,  like  other  Christians,  they  observed, 
every  week,  Sunday,  as  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  But  there 
was  this  singularity  among  them,  that  while  the  laws  of  the  church  forbid  fast- 
ing on  the  day  called  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Manichacuns  passed  the  day  without 
food.  The  cause  of  this  custom,  Leo  the  Great  tells  us,  was  their  reverence 
for  the  sun;  Leonis  Sermo  xli.  c.  6.  0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  106.  edit.  Quesnellii) :  Ma- 
nichaei  in  honorem  solis  et  lunae  die  Dominico  et  secund^  ferift  deprehensi 
fuerunt  jejunare :  uno  perversiUitis  suae  opere  bis  impil,  bis  profani  sunt,  qui 
jejunium  suum  et  ad  siderum  cultum,  etad  resurrectionis  Christi  instituere  coo- 
temtum.  -  -  Ob  hoc  diem  salutis  et  laeiitiae  nostrae  sui  jejunii  moerore  con- 
demnant  Leo  repeats  the  same  thing,  (Epist.  xv.  ad  Turibium,  p.  228.)  :  Ma- 
nichaci,  sicut  in  nosiro  examine  detecti  ac  convicti  sunt,  Domiiiicum  diem,  quern 
nobis  Salvatoris  nostri  resurrectio  consecmvit,  exigunt  in  moerore  jejunii :  Solis 
ut  proditum  est,  reverentise  hanc  continentiam  devoventes.  But  a  very  different 
reason  for  this  practice,  is  adduced  by  Hebed  Jesuy  an  Armeno-Nestoriaii  bishop, 
on  the  Canons,  (apud  Jo.  Sim,  Assemanum,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement  Vatic, 
tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  361.)  For  he  tells  us,  that  the  Manichseans  abstained  from 
food  and  drink  on  Sunday,  because  they  supposed  the  world  would  be  dissolved 
[p.  839.  j  on  that  day,  and  therefore  looked  for  the  destruction  of  it  ever}'  Sunday: 
Maniehaei  resurrectionem  abnegantes  contra  Christianos  jejunium,  luctamque  in 
die  Dominico  faciunt,  aientes,  in  isto  die  fore,  ut  hoc  scBculura  habeat  interilum 
dissolutionemque  omnem.  But  this  reason  is  intirely  inconsistent  with  the 
opinions  of  Manichaeans  respecting  the  world ;  and  therefore,  is  doubtless 
untrue.  For,  according  to  the  views  of  Manichaeans,  the  destruction  of  our 
world  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  evils,  the  separation  of  light  from  darkness, 
and  the  termination  of  the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  darkness ;  and  therefore  it 
presented  to  them  ground  for  rejoicing,  rather  than  for  sorrow.  Besides,  if  we 
believe  them,  this  world  will  not  be  destroyed,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the 
souls  in  it  are  recovered  to  God :  and  therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  its 
speedy  dissolution.  Whether  the  reason  offered  by  Leo  was  more  true,  I  very 
much  doubt.  I  know  the  Maniclia?ans  paid  some  honor  to  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
and  I  have  already  stated  the  fact.  But  that  they  consecrated  certain  days  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  considered  fastirjg  as  a  part  of  the  worship  to  be  paid  to 
these  heavenly  bodies,  no  one,  acquninted  with  the  principles  of  the  sect,  will 
easily  believe.  I  will  btate,what  has  occun*ed  to  my  mind,  while  thinking  on  the 
subject.  The  Manichteaus  had  little  regard  for  the  festal  days  of  Christians ; 
and  not  without  reason.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of  the  facts,  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  those  days  were  kept.  Yet,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer too  much  from  other  Christians,  they  observed  as  many  of  these  days  as  they 
could  consistently.  And  they  snid,  that  on  those  days  they  expressed  by  action, 
the  things  symbolized  by  the  apparent  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ.     Au^ 
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gvxiine  is  nuthority  for  this  o])ii)ion,  in  liis  Tnct  against  AdimantuSy  a  ceU-bra- 
tod  Maiiiciiu;aii,  (o.  16.  }  3.  p.  98.)  wlv/re  he  says :  Nos  ot  Doniiiiiciim  dw.m  et 
Poticha  solemrnter  celebranius,  et  quaslibet  alias  Christimas  diuriun  tVslivi- 
iates.  -  -  Manicha?i  autem  sic  ea  reprehendunt,  quasi  nuUos  dies  et  tonijiora 
observent.  (You  see,  the  Maniehaans*  had  little  attachment  to  ihese  re>tival 
days ;  and  they  dechired,  that  in  the  celebration  of  tliem,  they  differed  from 
other  Christians :)  Sed  cum  de  his  interrogantur  secundum  opinionem  sectao 
saae,  omnia  conantur  exponere,  ut  non  ipsa  tempora,  sed  res^  quarvm  ilia  signa 
sunt,  observare  videantur.  And  therefore,  on  the  day  kept  in  memory  of 
Chrisfs  death,  they  did  not  direct  their  thoughts  to  his  deaths  whicli  they  re* 
garded  as  only  fictitious ;  but  they  meditated  on,  and  in  a  sense  performed,  the 
thing  signified  by  that  imaginary  death.  The  death  of  Christ  was  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  calamity  and  misery,  in  which  souls  were  involved,  when 
they  were  inclosed  in  bodies.  They  therefore  fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  sad 
condition  of  their  souls,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  soul  in  some  measure  to 
life,  or  to  abstract  it  from  the  body.  And,  I  can  suppose,  they  did  the  same 
thing  on  Sundays.  The  feigned  resurrection  of  Christ,  they  supposed,  was 
emblematic  of  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  bondage  of  their  bodies.  And 
therefore,  on  Sundays  they  solaced  themselves  with  the  hope  of  such  deliver- 
ance, and  also  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Among  the  effective  means  of  freeing  a 
Boul  from  its  prison,  and  fitting  it  for  its  celestial  journey,  abstinence  [p.  840.] 
from  food  was  not  the  least :  and  therefore,  on  Sundays,  they  denied  the  body 
food,  to  advance  the  liberty  of  the  soul. 

§  XLVin.  Christ    as  the  Saviour  of  Men.    Christ  the  Son  of 

God,  therefore,  came  to  restore  lost  happiness  to  souls :  but  he 
did  not,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  make  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  intelligent  beings ;  nor  did  he,  in  their  stead,  satisfy  the  divine 
law.  For,  good  souls,  because  they  are  parts  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  God  is  unchangeable,  cannot  become  polluted  and  cor- 
rupt ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  really  commit  sin.  They  remain 
pure,  holy,  and  innocent,  even  in  the  most  impure  body ;  and, 
by  their  native  energy,  if  they  would  exert  it,  they  can  pave  and 
prepare  for  themselves  a  way  of  return  to  their  celestial  country .(*) 
Christ  therefore  came  down  to  men,^r5^,  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prince  of  darkness ;  that  is,  to  withdraw  men  from  the  worship 
of  the  evil  Principle,  and  his  captains,  and  fellow  warriors,  and 
draw  them  to  the  worship  and  religion  of  the  true  God.  And, 
secondly,  he  came  down  to  teach  men  in  what  ways  the  evil  soul, 
together  with  the  body  in  which  it  resides,  should  be  overcome 
and  subdued ;  so  that  the  good  mind  may  be  purged  from  all  its 
contagion,  and  gradually  become  fitted  and  prepared  for  a  return 
to  the  world  of  light  from  which  it  came.  Christ  therefore  taught 
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a  severe  moral  discipline,  and  proliibited  all  dcfeires  after  exte^ 
nal  and  sensible  objects,  and  all  bodily  and  sensual  pleasures 
whatever.  For  as  the  body  is  composed  of  matter  that  is  evil  by 
nature,  and  the  soul  living  in  it  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
Prince  of  darkness ;  and  as  in  these,  consequently,  the  root  of  all 
evil  is  located ;  all  the  motions  of  the  sentient  and  craving  soul 
are  to  be  most  studiously  repressed ;  and  the  body,  which  excites 
those  motions,  must  be  weakened  and  enervated.(') 

(1)  The  Manichaeans  so  talk  of  the  object  of  Christ's  advent  to  men,  that 
if  one  were  to  regard  only  their  language,  and  not  estimate  its  import  by  their 
other  doctrines,  he  might  easily  suppose  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  between  them  and  other  Christians.  For  they  say,  that 
Christ,  by  his  advent,  procured  life  and  salvation  for  souls ;  that  without  him, 
there  was  no  way  to  eternal  life  ;  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and 
thnt  his  death  was  beneficial  to  men,  by  procuring  eternal  life.  In  place  of  all, 
hear  how  Foriunatus^  a  Manichaean  presbyter,  speaks,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with 
[p.  841.]  Augusiine^^.  69.)  :  Nostra  professio  est  -  -  Deum  sui  similem  Salva- 
torem  direxisse  -  -  ipso  ductore  hinc  iterum  animas  ad  regnum  Dei  rever^uras 
esse,  secundum  sanctam  ipsius  pollicitationem,  qui  dixit :  Ego  sum  via,  Veritas 
et  janua.  £t :  Nemo  potest  ad  Patrem  pervenire,  nisi  per  me.  His  rebus  nos 
credimus,  quia  alias  animae,  id  est,  alio  mediante  non  poterunt  ad  regnum  Dei 
reverti,  nisi  ipsum  repcrerint  viam,  veritatem  et  januam.  Ipse  enim  dixit :  Qui 
me  vidit,  vidit  et  Patrem  meuni.  Et :  Qui  in  me  crediderit,  mortem  non  gus- 
tabit  in  a3ternum,  scd  transitum  facit  de  morte  nd  vit'im,  et  in  judicium  non  vo- 
niet.  His  rebus  credimus,  et  hsec  est  ratio  fidci  nostra;.  And,  after  a  few 
other  remarks,  he  says,  (p.  70.)  :  Nos  fatemur  et  ostendimus  ex  Salvatoris  ad- 
ventu,  ex  ipsius  sancta  pi-aedic^tione,  ex  ipsius  electione,  dum  animis  miseretur, 
-  -  ut  eamdem  aniraam  de  morte  liberaret,  et  perduceret  earn  ad  ffiternam  gloriam, 
et  reslitueret  Patri.  And  near  the  end  of  the  discussion,  (p.  73.) :  Animse  substan. 
tiam  ostcndit  (Paulus;  whom  he  had  just  quoted,)  quod  sit  ex  Deo,  et  animam 
alitcrnon  posse  reconciliari  Deo,  nisi  per  magistrum,  qui  est  Chistus  Jesus,  -  -  Sal- 
vatorem  Christum  credimus  de  coelo  venisse,  voluntatem  Patris  complere.  Quaa 
voluntas  Patris  hajc  erat,  animas  nostras  de  eadem  inimicitift  (Dei)  liberare,  in- 
terfectA  eadem  inimicitift;  And,  a  little  after :  Virtute  Dei  contrariam  naturam 
vinei  confitcor  et  ad  meum  regressum  Salvatorum  esse  Christum  missum. 
These  declarations  appear  sound  and  beautiful,  if  considered  in  the  gross  :  but 
if  compared  with  the  Manichaean  doctrines  concerning  Christ  and  tlie  soul,  they 
differ  immensely  from  the  sentiments  of  other  Christians,  as  to  the  objects  of 
Christ's  advent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Manichaeans  supposed  Christ  had 
no  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  he  died  only  in  appearance.  Of  course,  they  could 
not  possibly  believe,  that  he  endured  punishment  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  and 
that  he  expiated  our  sins  by  his  death  and  blood.  In  the  next  place,  they  deni- 
ed, that  our  souls  are  infected  and  defiled  with  any  stain  originating  from  the 
first  human  pair :  for,  as  souls  are  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  which  never 
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can  be  cornipted,  vitiated,  or  deprived  of  its  sanctity,  so  also  souls  cannot  in  any 
degree  lose  their  integrity  and  purity.  And  hence,  souls  never  do  properly  sin ;» 
but,  contrary  to  their  will,  they  are  driven  by  an  opposing  nature,  which  is  con- 
nected with  them  while  they  reside  in  bodies,  to  permit  the  criminal  deeds  ol 
the  depraved  soul.  I  have  already  substantiated  this,  by  the  declarations  oi 
Manes  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menoch ;  and  I  will  now  adduce  some  othei 
testimonies.  Fortunaius  discoursed  much  on  the  subject  with  Augustine ;  and 
I  will  cite  some  portions  of  that  discussion.  In  the  first  Dispute,  (p.  70.)  For' 
tunaius  says .  Negasti  (Augustine,)  animam  ex  Deo  esse,  quamdiu  pcccutis  ac 
vitiis  deservit,  -  -  quod  fieri  non  potest,  ut  aut  Deus  hoc  patiatur  (that  a  houI 
should  serve  sin,)  aut  substantia  ejus,  (the  soul.)  Est  enim  Deus  incorruptibi- 
lis,  ct  substantia  ejus  immaculata  est  ct  sancta.  He  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject,  constantly  inculcating,  that  the  soul  is  of  divine  origin,  [p.  84*2.] 
and  therefore  can  neither  think  nor  do  anything  that  is  evil.  In  the  second  Dis- 
pute, (p.  73.)  he  says :  Dico,  quod  nihil  mali  ex  se  proferat  Deus  omnipotens, 
et  quod  quae  sua  sunt  incorrupta  maneant,  uno  ex  fontc  inviolabili  orta  et  ge- 
nita:  cetera  vero  quae  in  hoc  mundo  versantur  contraria,  non  ex  Deo  manare. 
And  therefore  in  the  soul,  which  originated  from  God,  sinful  emotions  and 
vicious  desires  cannot  arise ;  they  are  exterior  to  the  soul,  and  arise  firom 
the  body  and  the  evil  bouI.  Hence,  both  Manes  and  all  his  discpies  most 
positively  dony  free  willy  or  the  power  of  the  soul  to  incline  itself  to  either  good 
or  evil.  Because  the  soul,  being  an  offshoot  from  God,  is  most  constantly,  and 
by  its  own  nature,  borne  towards  the  good,  and  cannot  possibly  choose  what 
is  evil.  The  same  Fortunaius,  strenuously  arguing  against  free  will,  says:  Si 
mala  (if  our  evil  thoughts  and  emotions)  ex  Deo  essent,  aut  daret  licentiam 
peccandi,  quod  dicis  liberum  arbitrium  dedisse  Deum,  consensor  jam  invenieba- 
tur  delicti  mei — aut  ignorans,  quid  futurus  essem,  delinqueret  -  -  Quae  ab  ipso 
diximus  facta  esse,  uti  ab  opifice  Deo,  uti  ab  ipso  creata  ct  gcnita  incorruptibi 
lia  haberi — ^fides  Evangelica  docet.  -  -  Invili  peccamus  et  cogimur  a  contrari& 
et  inimic&  nobis  substantia.  And  (p.  75.) :  Dicimus,  quod  a  contrari&  nature 
anima  cogatur  delinquere.  -  -  Constat,  hoc,  quod  in  nobis  versatur,  malum,  ex 
anctore  malo  descendere  et  portiunculum  esse  mali  banc  radicem.  Secundinus 
the  Manichaean,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  (}  2.  p.  369.)  says :  Si  anima  a  spi- 
ritn  vitiorum  incipiat  trahi — ac  poenitudinem  gerat,  habebat  harum  sordium  in- 
dulgentisB  fontem.  Camis  enim  commixtione  ducitur,  rum  prnprid  voluntate. 
And  hence  Augustine,  (Disput  II.  cum  Felice,  c.  8.  p.  348.)  shrewdly  remarks : 
Secundum  vos  (Manichaeos)  nulla  peccata  sunt.  Gens  enim  tcnebrarum  non 
peccat,  quia  suam  naturam  facit :  Natura  lucis  non  peccat,  quia  quod  facit,  fa- 
cere  cogitur.  Nullum  ergo  invcnis  peccatum,  quod  damnat  Deus. — These  things 
being  so,  as  the  good  soul  cannot  change  its  divine  nature,  nor  commit  any  sin, 
it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  soul  has  no  need  of  a  Saviour,  to  wash  away  and  re- 
move its  sins,  by  his  death  and  sufferings.  Yet  Augustine  went  too  far,  in  say. 
ing  that  there  were  no  sins  whatever,  which  God  could  punish,  on  Manichaean 
principles.  For  according  to  their  views,  a  soul  sins,  especially  if  it  has  received 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  whenever  it  does  not  use  its  intelligence  to  suppress 
the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  body  and  of  the  malignant  soul.    It  sins  by  its 
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negligence  and  innction.    For  it  la  required  to  subdue  the  body  and  the  incUoi^ 
*  tion  to  sin ;  and  this  it  can  do,  partly  by  it8  natural  energy,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
ibe  truth,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  therefore 
€in8  whenever  it  neglects  this  duty,  notwithstanding  the  offences  of  the  body 
and  of  the  evil  soul,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it    Fortunatus^  (Disput.  II.  cum 
August,  p.  75.)  says  explicitly  :  Id  est  peccatum  animee,  si  post  commonitiunem 
[p.  843.]  Salvatoris  nostri  et  snnam  doctrinam  ejus,  a  contrari&  et  inimic^  sui 
Btirpe  se  non  segregavcrit  anima,  et  prioribus  se  non  adomans  anima :  aliter  enim 
non  potest  substantise  suae  rcddi.     Dictum  est  enim :  Si  non  venissem  et  locu- 
tus  cis  fuissem,  peccatum  non  haberent.    And  yet  this  sin  of  negligence  and 
inaction,  is  not  voluntary,  but  is  constrained  and  coerced  against  the  will  of  the 
soul.    For  Fortunatus  immediately  subjoins:  Patet  igitur,  (he  had  just  cited 
Rom.  viii.  7.)  his  rebus,  quod  anima  bona,  factione  illius,  quee  legi  Dei  non  est 
subjectn,  peccare  videtur,  non  sua  sponte.    And  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  he 
cites  Galat.  v.  17.  and  Rom.  vii,  23.  The  Manichaeans,  indeed,  sometimes  speak, 
as  if  the  soul  sinned  vokntarily  ;  and,  by  its  assent,  approved  the  lusting  of  the 
evil  soul.    Thus  SecundinuSj  (Epist.  ad  August.  {  2.  p.  370.)  Si  vero  anima  a 
Bpiritu  vitionim  incipiat  trahi  et  consentiat  ac  post  consensum  pcenitudinem  ge- 
rat.  -  -  At  si  cum  seipsam  cognoverit,  consenliai  malo  et  non  se  armet  contra 
inimicum,  voluntate  sua  peccavit.    Hence  Euodius,  (de  fide  contra  Manichacos, 
c.  5.  in  0pp.  August,  tom.  I.  Append,  p.  25.)  says;  Ipse  etiam  Manichaeus  non 
potuit  nisi  fateri  animas,  etiam  quas  dicit  ad  substantiam  Dei  pertinere,  praprid 
voluntate  peccare.   And  this  ho  attempts  to  prove,  by  some  passageH  in  the  The- 
saurus  of  Manes,  and  from  his  Epistola  Fundamenti.     But  whoever  will  com- 
pare togetlier  idl  the  things  said  in  these  passages,  will  easily  sec,  that  the  Ma- 
nichaeans use  terms  improperly,  when  they  say,  the  good  soul  sins  voluntarily, 
and  consents  to  the  lustings  of  the  evil  soul.    The  soul,  the  offspring  of  the 
divine  nature,  cannot  possibly  will  or  approve  evil ;  and  therefore  its  consent  is 
not  real.  Yet  the  soul  is  said  to  consent  to  the  evil  deeds  of  the  bad  soul,  when 
it  suffers  its  perceptions  to  be  obscured  by  the  flesh  and  the  evil  soul,  and  its 
energies  to  become  so  impaired  and  weakened,  as  not  to  resist  them :  it  con- 
sents, when  it  allows  itself  to  be  overcome  and  compelled  by  the  evil  mind,  so 
as  not  to  prevent  what  it  abhors.    This  consent  is  like  that  of  a  man,  who  does 
not  shut  up  his  house  at  night,  nor  keep  a  guard,  and  by  such  negligence  af- 
fords thieves  an  opportunity  to  plunder  some  portion  of  his  goods.     Therefore 
this,  the  only  sin  which  the  soul  can  commit,  is  in  one  sense  involuntary,  and  in 
another  sense  voluntary.     It  is  involuntary,  in  as  much  as  the  pure  mind  can- 
not but  abhor  the  purposes  and  actions  of  the  evil  soul,  and  is  unwillingly  over 
come  and  compelled  not  to  arrest  those  purposes  and  actions :  and  it  is  voluntary, 
in  as  much  as  it  does  not  brace  itself  against  them,  when  it  is  blinded  and  over- 
come.   This  sin,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  so  great  and  heinous,  that  God  can- 
not let  it  pass  unpunished  ;  nor  does  it  require  any  Saviour.    All  the  crimina- 
lity of  it  may  be  washed  away  by  repentance,  because  it  was  not  voluntary.  So 
the  Manichaeans  invariably  teach.     Thus  Secundinus,  (Epist.  ad  August.  J  2. 
p.  369.)  :  Si  anima  post  consensum  pcenitudinem  gerat,  habebit  harum  sordium 
indulgentiffi  fontem.    Carnis  enim  commixtione  ducitar,  non  propria  voluntAte. 
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•  Qiiam  si  iternm  pudeat  errasse,  parntum  inveniet  misericordianim  [p.  844.] 
iHCtorem.  Non  enim  punitur,  quia  peccavit,  scd  quia  de  peccato  non  doluit 
And  FortundtuSf  (Disput.  ii.  cum  Augustino,  p.  75.) ;  Uiide  pntet,  recte  C8se 
pceniteiitiam  datam  post  adventum  Sen'atoris  et  post  banc  scientiam  rerum,  qua 
possit  anima,  acsi  divino  fonte  lota,  de  sordibua  et  vitiis  tarn  niundi  totius,  quam 
corporuni,  in  quibus  eadcm  anima  versatur,  regno  Dei,  undo  progressa  est,  re- 
prvsentari. — This  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans  respecting  the  sins  of  the  good 
soul,  as  likewise  all  that  they  teach  respecting  both  the  good  soul  and  the  bad 
one,  is,  I  admit,  a  compound  of  incongruities,  and  appears  not  well  put  together. 
But  I  will  not  go  into  any  discussion,  as  I  am  merely  acting  the  historian. 

(2)  According  to  ikfanes,  Christ's  advent  had  two  objects.  In  the^rs^  place, 
it  brought  to  men  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     Before  the  advent  Uie  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  through  the  wiles  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  followed  the 
grossest  errors,  and  were  alike  ignorant  of  their  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature 
of  God.    The  Jews,  instead  of  worhhipping  God,  worshipped  the  Prince  of 
darkness  himself,  and  obeyed  his  law  given  by  Moses,  as  if  it  were  divine.  The 
other  nations  served  the  prefects  of  the  world  of  darkness  resident  in  the  stars, 
and  supposed  them  to  be  Deities.    The  Son  of  God,  therefore,  came  to  over- 
tbrow  this  kingdom  of  darkness  among  men,  which  was  based  on  ignorance  and 
error ;  or  to  teach  mortals,  whence  came  evil,  what  was  the  origin  of  souls,  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  conflict  in  man  between  reason  and  inclina- 
tion, &c.  Says  ForlunaluSy  (Disput  I.  cum  August,  p.  74.)  :  Quia  inviti  pccuamus 
— idcirco  fequimur  scientiam  rerum.  Qua  scienti^  admonita  anima  ct  memoriae 
pristine  reddita  (for  the  soul  resident  in  the  body,  forgets  the  truth  which  it 
before  understood)  recognoscit,  ex  quo  originem  trahat,  in  quo  malo  ver>ctur, 
quibus  bonis  iterum  cmendans,  quod  nolens  peccavit,  possit  per  emendationem 
delictomm  suorum,  bonorum  operum  gratis,  meritum  sibi  rcconciliationis  apud 
Deum  coUocare,  auctore  Sulvatore  nostro,  qui  nos  docet  et  bona  exercere  ct 
msla  fngere. — ^In  the  second  place,  Jesus  Christ,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
showed  men,  how  the  good  soul  dwcHing  in  an  evil  body,  and  associated  with 
an  evil  soul,  must  be  purgated,  in  order  to  become  worthy  to  return  to  its 
eelestial  country.  He  therefore  prescribed  an  austere  system  of  moral  discipline. 
That  code  of  morals,  which  Manes  says  was  taught  by  Christ,  and  which  Manes 
expounded  in  hii  Epistoia  Fundamenti,  (as  Augustine  testifies,  in  liis  wurk  de 
moribns  Hanicheorum,  L.  ii.  c.  20.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  554.)  was  most  gloomy,  and 
repulsive  to  human  nature.    The  principal  parts  of  it  are  recounted  with  much 
complacency,  by  FausiuSy  an  eloquent  disciple  of  ManeSy  (L  v.  c.  1.  2.  p.  140.) 
thus:  Ego  patrem  dimisi,  et  matrem,  uxorem,  filios,  ct  cetera,  qua;  Evnngelium 
jubet,  et  interrogas,  utrum  accipiam  Evangclium  1    Nisi  adhuc  nescis,  quid  sit, 
quod  Evangelium  nuncupatur.    Est  enim  hihil  aliud,  quam  prsdieatio  et  man- 
datum  Christi.     (So  then  the  Manichaeans  affirmed,  that  the  Gosjicl  [p.  845  ] 
eonsisted  principally  in  the  rules  of  life  enjoined  by  Christ.)    Ego  argcntum  et 
aurum  rejeci,  et  sbs  in  zonis  habere  destiti,  quotidiano  contcntus  cibo,  nee  de 
enstino  cumns.  -  -  Vides  in  mc  Christi  beatiiudines  illas,  vidcs  paupcrem,  vides 
mitem,  vides  pacificum,  puro  corde,  lugcnteni,  esurientem,  sitientcm,  {Faustus 
omits  the  words  for  righteousness^  in  order  to  find  his  fastingy  or  tlio  hungering 
VOL.  D.  34 
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and  thirsting  practised  by  his  sect,  among  the  precepts  of  Clirist;)  persecntaoDei 
et  odia  sustinentem.  •  -  Omnia  mea  dimisi,  patrem,  matrem,  uxorem,  iilioa,  an- 
rum,  argentum,  manducare,  bibere,  dclicias,  volaptates.  Faustus^  a  man  of  in- 
genuity and  fluency,  pursues  the  subject  at  considerable  length ;  and,  among 
other  things,  he  says :  Age,  interrogemus  Christum,  unde  potissimum  nobis  a»> 
lutis  oriatur  occasio.  Quis  hominum  in  regnum  tuum  intrabit,  Christe?  Qui 
fecerit,  inquit,  voluntatem  Patris  mei,  qui  in  ccelis  est.  Non  dixit,  qui  me  pro- 
fessus  fuerit  natum:  (for  the  Manichaeans  pertinaciously  denied,  that  Christ 
was  ever  born.)  Et  alibi  dixit  ad  discipulos,  Ite,  docete  omnes  gentea— 4oceD- 
tes  eos  servare  omnia,  que  mandavi  vobis.  Non  Dixit :  docentes  eos,  quia  sum 
natus.  Nee  non  in  monte  quum  doceret:  Beati  pauperes  -  -  nusquum  dixit: 
Beati,  qui  me  confessi  fuerint  natum.  -  -  Diviti  quaerenti  vitam  aetemam:  Vade, 
inquit,  vende  omnia,  quae  habes,  et  sequere  me.  Non  dixit :  Crede  me  natum, 
ut  in  aetemum  vivas.  And  thus,  whatever  precepts  Christ  gave  to  his  Apostles, 
or  to  individual  men,  are  all  converted  into  general  rules  of  life,  and,  solely  by 
performing  them,  souls  become  prepared,  as  they  supposed,  for  salvation.  Says 
Secundinus^  (Epist.  ad  August,  p.  369.):  Ut  hominum  corpora  arma  peccati 
sunt,  ita  salutaria  (Christi)  praecepta  arma  justitiae. — As  the  whole  religious 
system  of  Maiies,  is  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Magij  tinctured 
with  some  portions  of  Christianity ;  so,  also,  this  severe  code  of  morals,  is  Per- 
sian, and  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  Magi,  in  which  Manes  was  educated. 
For  this  assertion,  I  have  the  authority  of  Diogenes  Laertius^  and  likewise  of 
Eubulus,  whom  Jerome,  (contra  Jovinianum,  L.  ii.  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  206.  edit 
Benedict)  thus  cites :  Eubulus,  qui  Historiam  Mithrae  multis  voluminibus  ex- 
plicuit,  narrat  apud  Persas  tria  genera  Magorum,  quorum  primes,  qui  sint  doc- 
tissimi  et  eloquentissimi,  exeepta  faring  et  olere,  nihil  amplius  in  cibo  sumere.  I 
add   Clemens  Alexandrinus,  (Stromat.  JL  iii.  p.  633.  edit  Paris.)  who  says* 

'A/utMi  Ita  9fOfri^os  io-T)  Kttl  roh  Mayoify  Stvou  Tt  ouov,  xm\  i/u^u^mf  »a\  dppoi'iO'imf 
dvl^ta-^tu,  Xar^it/ot/0-/v  dyyi\oti  xal  S'aifA.oa^n.  Certe  Magis  quoque  curae  est,  qui 
angelos  et  daemones  colunt,  simul  a  vino  et  animatis  et  rebus  venereis  abstinere. 
No  two  things  could  be  more  perfectly  alike,  than  the  Manichaeans  and  these 
Magi.  According  to  our  feelings,  most  of  the  duties  which  Manes,  in  imitation 
of  the  Magi,  enjoined  on  his  followers,  are  exceedingly  unpleasant;  but  they 
[p.  846.]  were,  undoubtedly,  less  annoying  to  the  Persians ;  whose  bodies,  like 
those  of  all  the  Orientals,  do  not  require  so  much  nutriment  as  ours,  and  who 
can  dispense  with  flesh  and  solid  food  without  much  inconvenience,  and  neither 
crave  nor  relish  wine.  The  modern  Persians  have  no  fondness  for  wine  or 
flesh,  and  can  live  very  comfortably  on  fruits,  herbs,  and  melons.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  both  Manes  and  his  early  followers  observed  the  precepts 
he  set  forth,  and  led  a  sober  and  apparently  an  austere  life.  This,  Manes  could 
the  more  easily  do,  because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  those  rules  from  early 
life  among  the  Magi.  But  this  discipline,  which  in  Asia  was  but  slightly  repul- 
sive and  painful,  when  transferred  to  Europe  and  other  regions,  was  very  an- 
noying and  painful,  and  it  exhausted  and  emaciated  the  body.  Hence  the  Mani- 
chaeans who  lived  at  Rome,  and  in  Italy,  and  Africa,  were  most  of  them  pale, 
lean,  and  emaciate^  with  gloom  and  anguish  visible  in  their  countenancea  This 
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appearance  of  excessive  abstinence  and  self-denial,  is  conceded  to  them  by  their 
most  virulent  opposers,  notwithstanding  they  give  intimations  that  the  private 
habits  of  the  sect  were  not  very  sober  and  chaste.  Augustiney  in  his  work  de 
otilitate  credendi,  addressed  to  HonorcUuSy  whom  he  wished  to  recover  from 
Manichaeism,  (c.  18.  Opp.  tom.  L  p.  51.)  thus  writes:  Alia  multa  me  docnit  ec- 
elesia  catholica,  quo  illi  homines  (Manichsei)  exsanques  corporibuSf  sed  crass! 
fflentibas  adspirore  non  possunt  And  Leo  the  Great,  (Sermo  xxxiiL  c.  4.  Opp. 
torn.  i.  p.  93.)  says:  Neminem  fallant  (Manichaei)  discretionibus  ciborum,  sordi- 
bus  vestium,  vuUvumque  paUoribtts.  Non  sunt  casta  jejunio,  quad  non  de  ratione 
veiiiunt  continentise,  sed  de  arte  fallacise.  Leo  would  persuade  his  hearers,  that 
the  lean  and  emaciated  form,  and  the  pallidness  of  the  Manichseans,  which  could 
not  be  denied,  were  the  result  of  some  imposition,  and  not  of  abstinence :  but 
I  kmnr  imt;  whelhw  le  kid  good  evidence  to  support  bun.  The  pallidnes  of  the 
Manichaeans  became  proverbial  at  Rome;  so  that  persons  meeting  a  young 
woman  with  a  pallid  countenance,  would  call  her  a  Mamehaean.  Thus  Jerome 
tells  us,  (Epist  zviii  ad  Eustochium  de  custodia  virginitatis,  Oppi  torn.  iv.  Pars 
II.  p.  32.) :  Et  quam  viderint  pallentem  atque  triatem,  miseram,  Monaekam  et 
Mmdchaam  vocant  And  yet  these  colorless,  lean,  and  sorrowful  Manichaeans, 
who  dwelt  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  not 
genuine  followers  of  Manesj  but  had  departed  in  many  respects  from  the  strict 
rules  of  their  master.  For  the  Manichaean  discipline  had  been  relaxed  in  the 
eoontries  of  the  West;  nor  were  even  their  bishops  able  to  endure  the  discip- 
Mne,  which  Manes  imposed  in  his  Epistola  FundamentL  A  striking  example  in 
point,  is  narrated  by  Avgustine^  (de  moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  ii  c  20.  tom.  L 
p.  653,  554.  and,  contra  Faustnm,  L.  v.  c.  7.  tom.  viiL  p.  142.)  One  ConstarUius^ 
a  Maniehaoan  of  the  class  called  Auditors^  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  intersts  of  his  sect,  was  much  troubled,  at  hearing  that  the  dis- 
persed and  vagrant  Manichaeans  often  lived  quite  otherwise  than  the  [p.  847.] 
law  of  Manes  required.  And,  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgrace,  he  wished  to  col- 
leet  them  together  in  his  own  house,  where  they  could  conveniently  live  accord- 
hig  to  the  precepts  of  their  master.  At  first,  the  bishops  of  the  sect,  knowing  the 
intollerable  severity  of  their  rules,  resisted  his  purpose ;  and  he  complained,  that 
Us  90  trnporUmt  efforts  were  foiled^  hy  the  laxness  cf  the  bishops,  (who,  neverthe- 
less, were  pallid  and  colorless,)  by  whose  assistanee  those  efforts  ought  to  be  car- 
ried  into  effect  But,  by  good  fortune,  one  of  the  bishops  favored  his  project. 
Therrfore  aU  the  Elect,  who  could  be  collected,  were  assembled  at  Rome,  The  rule 
9f  Ufo  tn  Ike  Epistle  of  Manes  was  proposed.  Many  deemed  it  intollerable,  and 
retired;  but  a  considerable  number,  from  modesty,  remained.  These  commenced 
Uving,  as  Constantius  wished,  and  as  was  prescribed  by  so  high  authority.  But 
their  zeal  was  of  short  duration.  First,  broils  arose  among  them ;  then,  they 
muUeredf  that  these  mandates  could  not  be  endured ;  and  thence  sedition.  Constan- 
this,  the  founder  of  the  company,  showed  them  clearly,  that,  either  all  these  pre- 
eepts  are  t9  be  followed,  or  the  man  must  be  deemed  a  consumate  fool,  who  gave 
precepts  which  no  one  can  follow.  But  he  could  efiect  nothing.  First  the  bishop 
eloped ;  and  many  followed  his  example.  Yet,  a  few  remained,  who  had  sepa- 
lated  from  the  rest    And  these,  the  other  Manichaeans  contemptuously  called 
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Maitariit  because  they  slept  on  matl(B  (mats),  a  sort  of  rude  beds  without 
frames. — This  shows*,  how  groat  was  the  severity  of  the  moral  diHcipline  of  Ma* 
nei ;  which  could  not  be  endured,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  lived  abstemi- 
ously and  harshly,  or  by  persons  who  manifested  by  their  countenances,  and  by 
the  leanness  and  emaciation  of  Iheir  bodies,  how  much  they  shunned  all  indiil« 
gences. — But,  let  us  come  more  directly  to  our  subject 

As  the  body,  according  to  Manes,  is  itself  evil,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  or  a  prison  in  which  good  souls  are  held  captive,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  teach,  that  the  body  is  to  be  attenuated,  tortured,  and  deprived 
of  all  comforts.  And  as  he  further  held,  that  the  good  soul  is  influenced  by  no 
cravings  and  no  desires,  and  maintiined  that  all  appetites  and  lusts  arc  seated 
in  the  evil  soul,  which  dwells  in  the  body ;  he  could  not  avoid  inculcating,  that 
all  appetence  whatever  of  things  without  us.  is  not  merely  to  be  restrained  and 
allayed,  but  to  be  wholly  extirpated;  that  all  emotions  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  being  in  their  very  nature  evil,  are  to  be  slain,  and  no  inclination  is  to  bo 
gratified.  For,  the  more  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  evil  soul  of  desiring  and 
hankering,  the  more  langor  and  weakness  befall  the  good  soul ;  so  that  it  becomes 
less  able  to  purge  itself,  and  to  repel  the  defilements  with  which  it  is  beset  on 
every  side.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  rigidly  the  good  mind  binds  down 
And  confines  the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  the  more  easily  it  forces  its  way  out  of 
the  darkness.  The  true  Manichsan,  therefore,  will  not  sufier  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  desire  whatever  of  any  sensible  object;  he  must  neither  sorrow 
nor  rejoice,  neither  fear  nor  hope,  every  pleasure  must  be  shunned,  and  the 
drama  of  this  world  must  be  contemplated  with  a  stable,  unmoved,  and  tranquil 
[p.  848.]  mind.  Those  only  who  obey  this  law,  can  hope  to  return  to  the  world 
of  light  when  they  leave  the  body. — But,  as  Manes  could  foresee,  that  if  he  pre- 
scribed to  all  his  followers  this  very  stringent  law  so  revolting  to  human  nature, 
he  could  have  but  few  adherents,  and  be  the  head  of  only  a  small  sect ;  he  pre- 
scribed a  more  indulgent  rule  for  the  multitude  or  the  common  people.  And 
thus,  following  the  example  of  the  Magi,  from  whom  he  derived  the  greatest 
part  of  his  regulations,  he  divided  his  commonwealth  into  the  Elect  and  the 
Auditors;  the  former,  bound  to  observe  most  sacredly  all  the  irksome  precepts 
soon  to  be  described,  and  the  latter,  allowed  to  follow  the  instincts  of  nature. 
Of  this  distinction  among  Manichseans,  we  shall  treat  in  the  proper  place ;  we 
now  consider  only  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Ekcl,  and  which  is  the  only  way 
to  salvation. 

The  Manichaeans  arranged  their  whole  system  of  moral  discipline  under 
three  heads,  which  they  called  Signacvla,  or  Seals ;  namely,  the  signacidum  cf 
the  moiUh,  of  the  hands,  and  of  the  bosom.  Thus  Augustine,  (de  Moribus  Mani- 
chaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  638.):  Videamus  tria  ilia  signacula,  quae  in  vestris  moribus 
magna  laude  ac  praedicatione  jactatis.  Quae  sunt  tandem  ista  signacula  1  Oris 
certe,  et  manuum  ac  sinus.  Ut  ore,  et  manibus,  et  sinu,  castus  et  innocens  sit 
homo.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Manes  derived  this  distribution  of  duties  from  the 
Persian  Magi..  Augustine  contends  that  it  is  clumsy  and  imperfect ;  which  we 
readily  grant:  but  if  the  system  was  in  other  respects  correct,  we  could  put  up 
witli  the  imperfection  of  the  distribution.    Before  we  arrange  the  duties  en- 
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joined  by  Maniehaeans  tinder  these  three  heads,  let  ns  hear  their  own  explana- 
tion  of  the  distinction  they  make.  Augustine  thus  states  the  views  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  sect :  Quum  os  nomino,  oranes  sensos,  qui  sunt  in  capite,  intellig^ 
volo;  qaum  autem  manum,  omnem  operationem ;  quum  sinum,  omnem  libidi- 
nem  seminalem.  Therefore,  all  duties  and  faults,  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  the  mouth,  the  taste,  or  the  smell,  belong  to  the  first 
sigTuiculufn,  that  of  the  mouth.  All  actions,  whether  commanded  or  forbidden, 
are  comprehended  under  the  second  signaculum,  that  of  the  hajids.  The  third 
sigTutculum^  that  of  the  bosom^  prohibits  all  venereal  desires  whatever. — Among 
the  duties  of  the  signaculum  of  the  mouth,  the  first  was,  (ns  Augustine  tells  us, 
I.  c.  c.  1 1.  p.  638.)  to  refrain  from  all  blasphemy.  This  precept,  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  they  so  explained  ns  to  declare  those  blasphemers,  who  pro- 
fessed but  one  first  cause  of  all  things,  who  taught  that  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  were  created  by  God,  who  inculcated  that  the  law  of  Moses  proceeded 
from  Grod,  who  declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  and  actually  died ;  and, 
OD  the  contrary,  those  had  holy  thoughts  of  God,  and  were  believed  to  eschew 
all  blasphemy,  who  embraced  and  professed  the  religion  taught  by  Manes.  This 
precept  is  therefore  very  broad,  and  requires  the  ndoption  of  the  intire  system 
of  the  Manichseana— In  the  next  place,  to  the  signaculum  oris  belongs,  the  rigid 
and  austere  abstinence  of  the  Manicha3ans.  ThU  required  them,  first,  [p.  849.] 
to  abstain  from  all  flesh.  See  Augustine ;  (de  Hasres.  c.  46.  and,  de  Moribus 
Manichaeor.  L.  iL  c.  13,  &c.  p.  540.)  Faustus,  also,  (L.  vi.  c.  1  p.  145.)  says: 
Omnem  ego  camem  immundum  existimo.  The  principal  reason  for  this  precept 
undoubtedly  was,  that  the  use  of  flesh  as  food,  strengthened  the  body,  which 
should  be  weakened  and  attenuated  ;  and  excited  and  inflamed  animal  passions, 
which  should  be  wholly  extinguished.  But  there  were  other  reasons.  Ani- 
mals, while  alive,  contain  light  or  celestial  soul  commingled  with  matter ;  but 
when  dead,  their  flesh  is  wholly  without  soul,  and  consequently  is  a  mere  mass 
of  matter,  belonging  entirely  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness :  and  therefore,  those 
who  eat  it,  augment  and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  evil  which  is  in  them.  Says 
Augustine,  (de  Moribus  Manich.  L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  543.):  Aiunt,  cum  anima  car- 
nem  deseruerit,  nimias  sordes  reliquns  fieri,  et  ideo  eorum,  qui  carnibus  vescun- 
tur,  animam  coinquinari.  That  no  portion  of  light  or  celestial  matter  remained 
in  the  flesh,  they  proved  from  this,  that  flesh  when  burned  emitted  no  light 
Says  Augustine,  (1.  c.  c.  16.  p.  644.) :  Dicitis,  olivae  folia  cum  Incenduntur,  ig- 
nem  emittere,  in  quo  prssentia  lucis  apparet ;  carnes  autem  cum  incenduntur 
non  idem  facere.  I  pass  by  other  reasons. — From  the  same  causes,  undoubtedly, 
they  reckoned  eggs  and  mUk  among  forbidden  aliments.  Says  Augustine,  (de 
Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.) :  Nee  ova  saltem  sumunt,  quasi  et  ipsa  cum  franguntur 
expircnt,  nee  oporteat  ullis  mortuis  corporibus  vesci  -  -  Sed  nee  alimoni^  lac- 
tis  utuntur,  quamvis  de  corpore  animantis  vivente  mulgeatur  sive  sugatur,  non 
quia  putant  divinas  substantia}  nihil  ibi  esse  permixtum,  sed  quia  sibi  error  ipse 
non  constat.  Augustine  here  thinks,  they  had  no  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  milk ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  had  a  reason. — Fish,  they 
abominated,  even  more  than  flesh ;  and  they  would  rather  starve  than  eat  it 
Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xvi.  c.  9.  p.  206.) :  Cur  ita  piscem  vos  noxium 
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pnedicatis,  at  si  alia  esca  non  occurrat,  prius  fame  consumamini,  quam  piseb 
vescarnini.  Perhaps,  as  often  elsewhere,  Augustine  here  exaggerates,  in  regard 
to  the  Manichsean  abhorrence  of  fish.  Bat  if  his  statement  is  trae,  I  confess  I 
can  assign  no  reason  for  this  abhorrence. — As  the  Munichaeans  prohibited  the 
ase  of  all  animal  food,  they  were  obliged  to  repel  hunger,  with  bread,  salads, 
herbs,  palse,  fraiU,  and  the  products  of  the  earth  and  trees.  They  tlierefon 
used,  first,  bread;  both  ordinary  bread,  and  also  cakes.  Of  their  bread  Augui- 
tine  speaks,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xx.  c.  23.  p.  248.) :  £o  pane  vescimini,  quo  ce- 
teri  homines,  et  fructibus  vivitis  et  fontibus.  Of  their  cakes  he  often  speaks, 
and  particularly,  (de  Moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  li.  c.  16.  p.  547.) :  In  Electis  ves- 
tris  esse  non  potest,  qui  proditus  fuerit,  non  concupiscendo,  sed  medendo  (fyr 
[p.  850.]  the  recovery  of  health,)  partem  aliquam  coenasse  gallinae :  esse  autem 
in  iis  potest,  qui  vehementer  cumiphas  (a  species  of  cakes,)  et  alia  placenta  de- 
siderasse  se  ipse  provident.  I  cite  this  passage  in  preference  to  others  of  the 
kind,  because  it  shows,  that  flesh  was  so  strictly  prohibited  by  them,  tliat  even 
the  sick  could  not  use  it  without  offending.  They  also  preferred  potherbs  and 
the  products  of  trees  and  the  ground,  before  bread  and  cakes ;  because  the  for- 
mer,  they  supposed,  contained  a  greater  portion  of  the  celestial  elements  than 
the  other  kinds  of  food.  Says  Augustine^  (de  Moribus  Manicheor.  L.  ii.  c.  16. 
p.  543.) :  Quuero,  unde  doceatis,  in  frumentis  ac  legumine,  et  oleribus,  et  flori- 
bus  et  pomis  inesse  istam  nescio  quam  partem  Dei.  Ex  ipso  coloris  njtore, 
inquiunt,  et  odoris  jucunditate,  et  saporis  suavitate  manifestum  est :  quae  dum 
non  habent  putria,  eodera  bono  sese  deserta  esse  significant.  A  little  before, 
(c.  13.  p.  541.)  he  had  given  a  list,  though  an  imperfect  one  of  the  Manichaean 
eiitables,  thus :  Quid  porro  insanius  dici  aut  cogitari  potest,  hominem  boletos, 
orizum,  tubera,  placentiis,  caroenum,  piper,  laser,  distento  ventre  cum  gralula- 
tione  ructantem  et  quotidie  Uilia  requirentem,  non  inveniri,  quemadmodum  a 
tribus  signaculis,  id  est,  a  regula  sanctitatis  excidisse  videatur,  aliam  vero  fru- 
ges  vilissimas  furaoso  obsonio  Qard^  he  supposes,)  condientem  certo  supplieio 
praeparari.  But  of  no  food  were  the  Manichaeans  more  fond,  than  of  melons. 
For  their  master  had  a  predilection  for  them ;  which  is  not  strange,  he  being  a 
Persian,  and  the  Persians  to  this  day  making  great  use  of  melons,  which  their 
country  produces  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  Says  Avgusline^  (de  Moribus 
Maniehaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  544.) :  De  thesauris  Dei  melonem  putatis  aureum 
esse.  And,  (c.  18.  p.  550.) :  Melonibus  quam  hominibus  estis  amiciores.  Next 
to  melons,  they  preferred  potlierbs  and  olives.  Says  Augustine,  (1.  citato,  p.  544.)  : 
Cur  nitorem  atque  fulgorem  oici  clamare  copiam  coadmixti  boni  arbitramini,  et 
ad  id  purgandum  fauces  et  ventrem  paratis.  The  first  Manichaeans,  like  their 
founder,  ate  their  fruits,  potherbs  and  salads,  simple,  or  undressed  and  unsea- 
soned ;  and  this  was  required  by  the  law  of  Manes ;  which  condemned  all 
gratifications  of  the  bodily  senses,  lest  the  evil  soul  should  become  excited  by 
them.  But  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  the  European  and  African 
Manichaeans  departed  widely  from  the  rule  of  their  master ;  for  they  seasoned 
their  potherbs  and  pulse,  with  pepper  and  other  things.  Hence  Augustine^ 
(1.  citato,  c.  13.  p.  541.)  charges  upon  them  that:  Exquisitas  et  peregrinas  frn- 
ges  multis  ferculis  variatas  et  largo  pipere  adspersas  non&  hor&  libenter  assu- 
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noetas  etiam  principio  talia  coenent.  And,  (c.  16.  p.  541.)  he  says  to 
them :  Qaae  ratio  est,  vel  potias  amentia,  de  numero  Electonim  hominem  pel- 
lere,  qui  forte  carnem  valetudinis  caussft  gustaverit :  Si  autem  piperaia  iuhera 
Foraciter  edere  concupierit,  immodestift  tantam  forte  possitis  reprehendere,  non 
aotem  at  corraptorem  damnare  signaculi  ?  And  yet  Augustine  admits,  [p.  851.] 
that  there  were  some  among  them,  though  few,  so  zealous  for  the  ancient  and 
rigid  customs,  that  they  blamed  these  too  luxurious  brethren ;  (i.  citato,  p.  541.) : 
Electos  vester  tribus  slgnaculis  prsedicatus,  si  ita,  uti  dixi,  vivat,  ab  uno  et  for- 
tasse  duobns  gravioribus  reprehendi  potest,  damnari  autem  tanquam  signaculi 
dissignator  non  potest  Si  autem  semel  frusto  pernae  vel  rancido  labra  unxerit 
et  vappa  udaverit,  solutor  signaculi  vestri  auctoris  sententia  judicabitur. — ^From 
their  food,  I  pass  to  their  drink.  The  law  of  Manes  most  strictly  prohibited  all 
nae  of  wine ;  and,  undoubtedly,  all  other  intoxicating  drinks.  Wine^  as  already 
stated.  Manes  declared  to  be  the  gall  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  poured  upoit 
the  earth.  Yet  his  Italian  and  African  disciples,  in  the  times  of  Augustine,  had 
DO  hesitation  to  eat  grapes.  Says  Augustine,  (1.  citato,  c.  16.  p.  545.) ;  Qusb 
tanta  perversio  est,  vinum  putare  fel  principum  tenebrarum,  et  uvis  comedendis 
Don  parcere  ?  Magisne  inerit  illud  fel  cum  in  cupa,  quam  cum  in  acinis  fuerit  ? 
But,  I  suppose,  these  Mankihseans  took  greater  liberties,  than  the  very  severe 
and  troublesome  Utw  of  their  master  allowed.  And  these  later  Manichseans 
differed  also  from  the  more  ancient,  in  other  things  pertaining  to  this  part  of 
their  diseipline.  The  primitive  Monichaeans  drank  either  pure  water,  or  as 
CyriU  of  Jerusalem  says,  (Cateches.  vi.  {  31.  p.  108.)  water  with  an  infusion  of 
wheat  or  barley  straw :  rus  ^x^fw  v/flto-/,  palearum  aquis.  But  the  Augustinian 
Maniehaeaas  were  more  indulgent  to  the  palate ;  although  it  was  displeasing 
to  the  graver  and  more  austere  brethren.  For  Augustine  says,  (1.  citato,  c.  13. 
p.  541.) :  Bibebant  mulsum,  caroenum  possum,  et  nonnullorum  pomorum  ex- 
preasos  succos,  vini  speciem  satis  imitantes,  atque  id  etiam  suavitate  vincentes. 
What  Augustine  here  calls  carctnum  possum,  he  had  just  before  called  coctum 
vinum,  (c.  16.  p.  546.)  :  Caroenum,  quod  bibitis,  nihil  aliud  quam  coctum  vlnum 
est,  quod  vino  deberet  esse  sordidius.  Beausobre,  (vol.  11.  p.  775.)  well  con- 
jectures, that  this  carasnum  was  water  in  which  bruised  grapes  had  been  boiled. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  some  kind  of  liquor,  produced  from  bruised  grapes,  by 
boiling ;  and  one  which  the  Latins  called  possum,  a  name  also  used  by  Augus- 
line.  But  I  do  not  suppose  this  caroenum,  to  be  that  species  of  sweet  factitious 
wine,  called  carenum,  mentioned  by  Palladius.  And  yet  I  have  doubts,  whether 
the  two  words  cartBnum  possum  should  be  joined  together,  as  they  are  in  the 
printed  editions  of  Augustine ;  or  should  be  disjoined,  so  as  to  make  them  de- 
oote  two  kinds  of  liquor.  Some  of  the  Manichaeans  also  used  hordei  succo  ; 
that  is,  as  I  apprehend,  beer  or  ale.  Says  Augustine,  (c.  16.  p.  546.)  :  Hordei 
quidam  succo  vinum  imitantur. — Hoc  genus  potus  citissime  inebriat :  nee  tamen 
nnquam  succum  hordei  fel  principum  dixistis. — I  proceed  to  other  things.  As 
the  signaculum  oris  extended  to  all  the  senses,  and  condemned  all  indulgence 
of  them,  I  suppose  we  must  refer  to  it; — First,  That  the  Manichaeans  were  [p.  852.] 
required  by  their  master  to  sleep,  not  on  couches,  but  on  the  ground,  or  on  matts 
or  coarse  rags.     Epiphanius,  (Haeres.  Ixvi.  }  12.  p.  629.)  says,  they  slept  M 
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»«x^e/c>  on  rushes.  Of  this,  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  I  may  here  observe^ 
that  Manes  borrowed  this  part  of  his  discipline  also  from  the  Magi.  For  Sotifm, 
as  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lccrtius^  (Proem,  de  dictia  et  factis  Philosophor.  p.  6.) 
says  of  the  Magi :  TeuTotv  /t  ia^iit  /u«v  aivx*,  a-rt/imi  /t  iurif  mat  Xa^Awof  Tf cpi, 
tvpds  Tt  xht  &fToe  tvTixjfc.  His  vestis  Candida,  lectus  humus,  esca  olus,  CJiseaa, 
pnnisque  clbarius  est.  If  you  except  from  this  list  the  cheese^  which,  as  well  as 
milk,  the  Manichaeans  abhorred  ;  you  have  here,  the  mode  of  living  prescribed 
by  Manes  to  his  disciples. — Secondly^  That  they  were  to  be  clad  in  plain,  and 
even  sordid  garments,  entirely  without  ornament ;  and  to  wear  their  beards  and 
hair  long,  after  the  example  of  their  master.  We  have  already  cited  a  pnssage 
from  Loo  the  Great «  As  for  the  clothing  and  beard  of  Manes^  see  Archelaui 
Dispute  with  him,  (p.  23.)  :  Habebat  calceamenti  genus,  quod  qnadrisole  vulgo 
appellari  solet,  (high  and  troublesome :)  pallium  autem  varium,  tanquam  aerina 
specie,  (old  and  much  worn,  I  suppose,  so  that  its  color  could  hardly  be  de- 
termined :)  in  manu  vero  validissimum  baculum  tenebat,  (as  was  usual  with  the 
Magi,)  ex  ligno  ebelino ;  crura  etiam  braccis  obtexerat  colore  diverso,  quarum 
una  rufa,  alia  velut  prasini  choris  erat,  (that  is,  to  indicate  his  poverty,  he  wore 
trowsers  of  various  pieces  of  different  colored  cloth  sewed  together ;  such  as 
beggars  wore.)  Vultus  vero  ut  senis  Persae  artificis  et  bellorum  ducis  (that 
is,  grave  and  venerable,)  erat  Archelaus  thus  addressed  him,  Q  36.  p.  23.) : 
Barba  (i.  e.  long-bearded)  Sacerdos  Mithrae  et  collusor. — Thirdly,  That  they 
were  required  to  shun  the  baths,  the  shows,  and  the  theatres.  Augustine^  (in 
his  last  Book  de  Moribus  Manichseorum,  p.  551,  552,)  specifying  in  what  re- 
spects the  Manichaeans  had  abandoned  the  unconfortable  rule  of  their  master, 
among  other  things,  says :  Multi  in  vino  et  carnibus,  multi  lavantes  in  balneis 
inventi  sunt.  In  theatris  Eleclos  et  aetate  et  moribus  graves  cum  sene  presby- 
tero  saepissimc  invcnimus.  Omitto  juvencs,  quos  etiam  rixantes  pro  scenicis  et 
aurigis  deprehendere  solebamus.  Baths,  therefore,  and  theatres  and  shows, 
were  utterly  forbidden  them.  Tyrbo,  likewise,  (in  the  Acta  Archclai,  }  10. 
p.  16.)  testifies  to  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  baths. — To  all  these  duties,  com- 
prised under  the  signaculum  of  the  mouth,  were  sidded  fasts,  both  annual  and 
on  certain  days  of  each  week,  obligatory  on  Manichaeans.  As  to  their  annual 
fasts,  I  find  nothing  specific  on  record :  yet  that  they  held  such  fasts,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Jerome  tells  us,  (Comment  on  Amos.  c.  3.  0pp.  torn.  iii.  p.  1396.) 
that,  just  like  Tatian  :  Manichaeum  laborare  continently  et  jejuniis,  xerophagiis, 
chamaeeuniis.  Many  suppose  the  last  word  to  denote  vigils  ;  but  I  doubt  it. 
[Du  Cange,  Glossar.  mediae  et  imf.  Latinit.  tom.  i.  p  1042,  thinks  chameiimt 
(^n/utufiat)  to  be  matts  spread  on  tlie  ground  for  sleeping.]  Yet  it  Is  certain, 
[p.  853.]  that  the  Manichaeans  kept  vigils,  and  held  them  at  stated  times :  Am- 
gusline  occasionally  mentions  them.  Jerome,  in  another  passage,  (Comment  on 
Joel,  tom.  iii.  p.  1345.)  says:  Jejunat  Manichaeus  :  sed  hoc  jt*junium  saturitate 
et  ebrietate  deterius  est  Two  days  in  every  week,  Sundays  and  Mondays,  the 
Manichaeans  devoted  to  fasting :  of  this  we  have  before  given  evidence.  One 
of  these  fasts,  that  on  what  we  call  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  was  observed 
both  by  the  Elect  and  the  Auditors ;  and,  of  course,  was  a  fast  of  the  whole 
church.     To  this  Augustine  testifies,  (Epist  ccxxxvi.  tom.  ii.  p.  643.)  :  Audi- 
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tores  die  qnoqoe  Dominico  cum  Electis  jejnnant,  et  omnes  blasphemias  cum  il- 
lis  credunt.  From  this  it  is  inferred,  that  the  fast  of  the  second  day  of  the 
week,  or  Monday,  was  confined  to  the  Elect,  That  these  fasts  were  very  strict, 
and  restrained  the  Manichaeans  from  all  food  and  drink,  the  precepts  of  the  sect 
put  beyond  all  controversy.  And  hence,  they  accounted  it  among  the  best 
proofs  of  their  sanctity.  Said  Fauslus^  (L.  v.  c.  1.  p.  140.) :  Vides  mc  esurien- 
tem  et  sitientem:  et  interrogas,  utrum  accipiam  Evangelium?  Hunger  and 
thirst,  therefore,  according  to  the  Manichaeans,  were  not  the  smallest  part  of 
that  Gospel  which  the  Son  of  God  proclaimed  to  men :  and  to  prove  it,  they 
mutilated  the  words  of  the  Savior,  Matth.  v.  6.  by  omitting  the  word,  J'tuAioTuitir, 
righteousness  ;  so  that  their  copies  read  simply  ;  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst. — Of  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  signaculum  oris  tolerated  but  onSy 
that  derived  from  music.  For  they  supposed  music  to  be  of  divine  origin  ;  as 
Augustine  informs  us,  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  646.)  :  Dulcedo 
muBica,  quam  de  divinis  regnis  venisse  contenditis,  nobis  mortuarum  carnium 
Bordibus  exhibetur.  Beausobre,  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Histoire  de  Maniche^, 
p.  xxxi.)  adds  the  pleasure,  which  the  mind  derives  through  the  nostrils  from 
perfumes  and  burning  incense.  Where  he  learned  this,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
ia  quite  credible ;  for  the  Persians,  like  all  the  people  of  the  East,  are  exceed- 
mgly  fond  of  sweet  odors.  Besides,  that  the  pleasures  of  smell  were  not  deem- 
ed unlawful  by  the  Manichaeans,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact,  before 
mentioned,  that  they  concluded  ex  odoris  jucunditate  emitted  by  fruits  and 
flowers,  that  these  contained  more  celestial  matter  than  other  objects.  See 
Augustine^  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  543.) 

I  pass  to  the  signaculum  of  the  hands ;  which  prohibited  all  actions  incon- 
sistent with  the  tranquillity  of  the  soul,  or  proceeding  from  any  desire.  For,  if 
we  except  the  single  desire  of  returning  to  the  celestial  country  after  leaving 
the  body,  which  the  divine  and  good  mind  ought  to  cherish,  all  other  desires, 
instincts,  and  appetites,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans,  originate 
from  the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  and  are  therefore  vicious  and  impure.  Augus- 
tine^  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17  &c.)  treats  of  this  sigTuumlum  manuum^ 
as  if  it  required  nothing  but  to  abstain  from  killing  animals  and  lacerating 
vegetables.  But  it  required  many  other  things,  w^hich  Augustine  seems  [p.  854.] 
to  have  omitted,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  something  good  and 
commendable  in  the  Manichaean  discipline;  and  so  he  named  only  that,  which 
would  aflTord  opportunity  for  most  censure  and  vituperation. — Firsts  The  perfect 
Manichaean,  therefore,  following  the  example  of  Christ's  Apostles,  ought  to  di- 
vest himself  intirely  of  all  natural  affection  towards  parents,  children,  brothers, 
and  relatives;  and  also  to  suppress  the  love  of  life,  health,  and  comfort  For 
the  love  of  kindred  originates  from  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  course  froifl  evil ; 
and  the  end  of  life  is  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  its  prison,  which  the  wise 
should  rather  desire  than  fear.  Said  Faustus,  (L.  v.  c.  1.  2.  p.  140.):  Ego 
patrem  dimisi  et  matrem,  uxorem,  filios  et  cetera,  quae  Evangelium  (so  he  calls 
the  system  of  moral  discipline,)  jubet  -  -  Omnia  mea  dimisi,  patrem,  matrem, 
uxorem,  filios,  aurum,  argentum,  manducare,  bibere,  delicias,  voluptales.  Other 
proofs  may  be  gathered  from  the  testimonies  heretofore  adduced. — Secondly^ 
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The  perfect  Manichaean  ought  to  lire  in  extreme  poverty,  and  neither  to  posseat 
nor  desire  any  worldly  goods,  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  furniture,  nor  home, 
nor  anvthing  whatever;  and  to  live  contentedly  on  a  slender,  sparing,  daily 
amount  of  food,  supplied  him  by  those  called  Auditors,  Said  Faustu&,  (L.  v. 
c.  1.  2.  p.  140.):  Ego  nrgentum  et  aurum  rejeci  (when  I  became  a  Maniciiiean,) 
et  aes  in  zonis  habere  destiti,  quotidiano  cibo,  nee  de  crastino  curans. — Vides  in 
me  Christi  beatitudincs  illas,  vides  pauperem.  And  a  little  after:  Christus  dixit: 
fieati  pauperes ;  et,  diviti  quaerenti  vitam  aeternam,  Vade,  vende  omnia  quae 
habes,  et  sequere  me.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  Manichseans,  in  order  to 
prove  that  Christ  required  this  absolute  penury  of  all  things,  read  the  language 
of  the  Saviour,  Matt  v.  3.  simply,  Munifft  It  irr<axoU  (Blessed  are  the  poor;) 
omitting  the  words  r»  vuZfxAVh  (in  spirit.)  And  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai, 
^  9.  p.  16.)  says:  Si  quis  dives  est  in  hoc  mundo,  cum  exierit  de  corpore  suo, 
necesse  est,  eum  in  corpus  pauperis  injici.  ...  Qui  aedificaverit  sibi  domum, 
dispergetur  in  omnia  corpora.  I  am  aware,  that  this  Tyrbo  erred  in  some 
things ;  but  in  reporting  the  precepts  of  the  Manicheans,  he  did  not  mistaket 
Augustine^  (de  moribus  ecclesiae  et  Manich.  L.  i.  c.  35.  p.  531.)  says:  Quid  ca- 
lumniamini,  quod  fideles  jam  baptismate  renovati  procreare  filios,  et  agros  ac 
domos,  pecuniamque  ullam  possidere  non  debeant.  .  •  Dicitis  cateciiumenis 
licere  habere  pecuniam,  fidelibus  non  licere. — Thirdly,  The  perfect  Manichaean 
should  refrain  from  all  labor,  and  from  all  business  whatever;  and  should  spend 
his  life  in  uninterrupted  repose  and  contemplation.  He  should  therefore  not 
build  up,  nor  pull  down ;  not  bake  bread,  nor  grind  in  the  mill ;  not  till  the 
ground,  nor  reap  the  grain,  nor  engage  in  any  manual  labor  whatever.  Tyrbo^ 
(in  the  Acta  Archelai, }  9.  p.  16,  17.)  having  said,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Mani- 
[p.  855.]  chaeans,  (he  means,  the  Elect,)  to  plant,  build,  reap,  put  grain  into  the 
mill,  or  bake  bread,  adds:  AiA  tovto  dTruftiral  duroU  Ipyoy  T^tia-tii.  Propter  hoc 
illicitum  est  apud  eos  opus  quoddam  facere.  And  hence  Augustine^  (de  utiiiiato 
credendi,  c.  1.  p.  34.)  says,  that  he  refused  to  pass  from  the  class  of  Audilurs  to 
that  of*  the  Elect  among  the  Manichaeans,  Ne  hujus  niundi  spem  atquo  negotia 
dimitteret.  And  a  little  after,  he  says  that  he,  while  a  Manichaean,  Spem 
gessisse  de  pulchritudine  uxoris,  de  pompa  divitiarum,  de  inanitiite  honorum, 
ceterisque  voluptatibus.  Haec  omnia,  (he  says,)  cum  studiose  illos  audirem, 
cupt-re  et  sperare  non  desistebam.  Sed  fateoVy  illos  sedtdo  monere,  ut  isia  cace^ 
antur.  The  reason  of  the  precept  is  obvious.  All  manual  labors  proceed  from 
solicitude,  and  are  subservient  to  the  desires  of  men ;  but  all  solicitudes  are 
evil ;  and  therefore,  a  holy  man  should  neither  obey  them  nor  harbor  them. — 
Fourthly,  In  particular,  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  true  and  perfect  Manichaean,  to 
pluck  the  fruit  from  trees,  to  strip  trees  of  leaves,  to  pull  up  plants,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  or  to  do  violence  to  any  part  of  nature.  Of  this  obligation,  Augustine 
treats  in  many  places,  and  formally,  in  his  work  de  moribus  Manichaeorum, 
(L.  ii.  c.  17  &c.)  where,  among  other  things, he  says:  Poma  ipsi  non  decerpitia, 
herbamque  non  vellitis,  sed  tamen  ab  Auditoribus  vestris  decerpi  et  evelli  atque 
afferri  vobis  jubetis.  He  had  just  before  said:  Si  quis  non  imprudentiiV,  sed 
Bciens  pomum,  foliumve  de  arbore  decerpat,  signaculi  corruptor  sine  ulla  dubi- 
tatiooe  damnabitur,  sed  omnino  (damnabitur)  si  arborem  radicitus  eruat.    And 
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(de  Haeres.  c  46.  p.  12.):  Agram  spinis  pargare,  nefas  habent. — Electi  nil.il  ia 
agris  operantes,  nee  poma  carpentes,  nee  Baltim  folia  ulla  vellentes,  expecttmt 
haec  afferri  n^ibus  suis  ab  Auditoribus  suU.  And,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xvi.  e. 
28.  p.  214.};  A  vobis  qnisquis  vulserit  spicas^ex  traditione  Manichaei  homicida 
deputatur.  This  puerile  precept  will  not  appear  very  strange  to  one  well  ae- 
quointed  with  the  principles  of  their  system.  The  Manichaeans*  supposed  all 
nature  to  be  animated,  or  that,  in  all  its  parts,  there  was  a  commixture  of  the 
celestial  elements  with  matter.  Thus  Manes  himself,  (Epist.  ad  filiam  Menoch, 
ipad  AvgtisL  Opus  imperf.  L.  iii.  in  a  passage  already  quoted,)  says :  Animam 
eonfusam  esse  omnibus  corporibus  et  saporibus,  et  spcciebus  variis  cohaerere. 
And,  as  quoted  by  Alexander  of  Lycopoliit,  (contra  Maiiichaeos,  p.  19.)  he  snys: 
nam  fev(  •o'tl.  Omnia  sunt  anima.  Augustine^  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11,  12.) 
■ays:  Herbas  atque  arbores  sic  putant  vivere,  ut  vitam,  quae  iilis  inest,  et  sen- 
tire  credant,  et  dolere,  cum  laeduntur,  nee  aliquid  inde  sine  cruciatu  eorum 
quemquam  posse  vellere  aut  carpere.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  sect, 
whoever  plucked  off  or  pulled  up  herbs,  apples,  leaves,  or  any  fruits,  not  only 
offered  violence  and  gave  pain  to  some  soul,  but  also  dislodged  it  from  its  place 
or  habitation.  There  was  also  another  and  a  graver  reason.  The  Manichaeans 
were  persuaded,  that  rational  human  souls,  portions  of  the  divine  light,  [p.  856.] 
if  not  sufficiently  purgated,  migrated  into  other  bodies,  and  also  into  trees,  herbs, 
and  plants:  of  this  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  Augustiney  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.) 
HayB :  Animas  et  in  pecora  redire  putant  et  in  omnia,  quae  radicibus  fixa  sunt, 
et  alontur  in  terra.  Hence  it  might  be,  that  he  who  plucked  leaves,  or  an  ap- 
ple, or  a  6g,  or  pulled  up  an  herb,  might  be  equally  culpable  with  one  who  slew 
t  man.  And,  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  was  common  for  Manichaeans  to  com- 
pare the  laceration  of  shrubs,  and  violence  done  to  trees  and  ears  of  corn,  with 
the  crime  of  homicide. — Fifthly^  Manes  had  the  same  reasons  for  Ktrictly  forbid- 
ding his  more  ^perfect  disciples,  from  pursuing  agriculture,  or  anything  auxiliary 
to  it;  although  he  allowed  the  Auditors  a  liberty  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Says 
AuguMtine^  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.):  Agriculturam,  quae  omnium  artium  est 
innocentissima,  tanquam  plurium  homicidiornm  ream  dementer  accusant.  And 
TyrhOj  (in  the  Acta  Archelai, }  9.  p.  16.)  tells  us,  that  they  held  agriculture  in 
such  abhorrence,  that  they  said  of  usurers,  those  bloodsuckers  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, that  they  sin  less  than  husbandmen.  And  Augustine^  (de  moribus  Mani- 
chaeor.  L.  ii.  e.  17.  p.  650.)  after  saying,  that  the  founder  of  the  sect  allowed  the 
Auditors  to  pursue  agriculture,  proceeds  thus:  Quanquam  saepe  etiam  dicere  nu- 
deatisfoeneratorem  innocentiorem  esse,quam  rusticum.  Afanes supposed  the  whole 
earth  to  be  full  of  souls;  so  that  whoever  disturbs  their  repose,  commits  an  of- 
fence, as  it  were,  against  God  himself,  the  parent  of  those  souls. — Sixthly^  But 
it  was  a  much  greater  violation  of  the  signaculum  manuum,  to  slay  animaU  of 
any  species  whatever.  This  was  not  allowable  even  for  the  Auditors;  although 
they  might  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  others.  See  Augustine^  (de  Hae- 
res. c.  46.  p.  12.  and,  de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17.  p.  549.  and  many  other 
places.)  For  this  prohibition,  Manes  himself  gave  a  special  reason.  Animals  came 
into  this  world  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or,  as  was  shown  in  a  proper  place, 
tfaey  fell  down  from  the  stars  where  the  demons  reside.    Therefore  the  princes 
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of  darkness  are  attached  to  these  animals,  and  inflict  punishments  on  such  u 
kill  them.  Augustine^  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17.  p.  649.):  Non 
deest  homini  callido  (Maneti)  adversus  indoctos  in  natarse  obscuritate  per- 
fuglum.  Coelestes  enim,  uit,  principes,  qui  de  gente  tenebrarum  capti  atque 
yincti,  a  conditore  mundi  in  illis  ordinati  sunt  locis,  sua  quisque  posHidet  in 
terra  animalia,  de  suo  scilicet  genere  ac  stirpe  venientia:  qui  perempton^ 
eorum  reos  tenent,  nee  de  hoc  mundo  exire  permittunt,  poenisque  iilos  quibus 
possunt  et  cruciatibus  adterunt  But  from  this  prohibition  of  killing,  they  ex- 
cepted the  insects  which  annoy  men's  bodies,  fleas,  &c. ;  for  they  denied  that 
these  animals  came  from  the  skies,  and  accounted  them  the  filth  of  our  bodies. 
Augustine,  (1.  citato,  p.  550.) :  Quid  quod  a  nece  animalium  nee  vos  ipsi  in  pe- 
[p.  857.]  diculis,  in  pulicibus  et  cimicibus  temperatis.  Magnamque  hujus  rei 
defensionem  putatia,  quod  has  esse  sordes  nostronim  corporum  dicitis.  Against 
this  opinion,  Avgustine  argues  with  shrewdness. — Lastly;  strange  as  it  may 
appear  in  men  professing  to  be  strict  imitators  of  Christ,  they  forbid  the  giving 
of  bread  and  other  things,  to  the  poor,  who  were  not  Manichseans.  But,  for 
this  inhumanity,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  they  had  their  reasons,  derived  from  the 
internal  principles  of  their  religion.  Augustine,  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  il 
c.  15.  p.  643.)  :  Hinc  est,  quod  mendicanti  homini,  qui  Manichaeus  non  sit,  pa- 
nem,  vel  aliquid  frugum,  vel  aquam  ipsam,  quae  omnibus  vilis  est,  dan  prohibe- 
lis,  ne  membrum  Dei  (i.  e.  good  and  celestial  matter,)  quod  his  rebus  admixtum 
est,  suis  peccatis  sordidatum  a  reditu  (ad  terram  lucis)  impediat.  But  to  free 
themselves  in  some  measure  from  the  odium  they  incurred  by  this  custom,  they 
allowed  money,  instead  of  bread,  to  be  given  to  the  needy.  Augustine,  (1.  cit. 
c.  16.  p.  547.)  :  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  etiam  panem  mendicanti  dare  prohibelis: 
<jensetis  tamen  propter  misericordiam,  vel  potius  propter  invidiam,  nummos  darl 
Quid  hie  prius  arguam,  crudelitatem  an  vecordiam  ?  Beausobre,  (vol.  ii.  p.  786, 
&e.)  as  he  is  always  officious  in  behalf  of  the  Manichaeans,  so  he  labors  hard 
to  wipe  from  them  this  stain,  wiiieh  he  erroneously  thinks  to  be  worse  (j)lus  sur» 
prenante)  than  all  others.  But  this  excellent  man,  in  the  explication  of  this  mat- 
ter, commits  miataites  which  show  that  even  great  men  may  err ;  and  he  adduces 
no  proof,  on  which  even  a  suspicion  can  be  raised,  that  Augustine,  whohad  lived 
nine  years  among  the  Manieha'ans,  voluntiirily  misstated  and  calumniated  them. 
Nor  is  Augustine  the  only  writer,  as  this  learned  man  supposes,  that  accuses 
the  Manichaeans  of  this  crime.  To  pass  over  others,  Theodf/ret,  (Haeret.  Fabul. 
L.  i.  c.  26.  toni.  iv.  p.  213.)  says:  Tmv  /•  iif  irivuraLt  yttc/uitur  J'i*0d\\ouo't  pixatr- 
^ft»7rUi,  Tiff  vxtii  i/Ki  Af^cFTic  ^tfxTrtUif.  Beniijnilatem  quae  exercetur  erga 
pauperes  reprehendunt,  dicentcs,  cam  esse  cultuni  materia;.  By  uxn  or  materia, 
as  has  been  shown,  and  as  Thecdoret  had  just  before  stated,  the  Manichaians 
were  accustomed  to  designate  the  Lord  of  matter,  or  the  Prince  of  darkness 
himself.  They  therefore  supposed,  that  to  give  food  to  a  poor  man,  not  a  Ma- 
nichajan,  (this  limitiition  is  omitted  by  Theodvret,)  would  be  to  render  some 
hoiior  or  service  to  the  demon.  This  reason  appears  to  differ  from  that  assign- 
ed by  Augustine;  but  both  may  be  nuide  to  harmonize.  Those  who  were  not 
Manicliaians,  wvm  the  siTvants  and  snl'jicts  of  tlic  Prince  of  darkness:  but  he 
who  Ms  and  assists  the  servants  oi'  (jlod's  enemy,  in  a  sense  serves  that  enemy. 
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Joreov^r,  in  every  part  of  nature,  during  that  first  conflic  between  Ihe  good 
ind  the  evil  PrinciplcH,  »ome  portion  of  celeHiiai  mntter  became  intermixed ; 
and  it  must  be  gradually  sepanited  and  restored  to  its  origina]  state.  Such  a 
■eparation  is  happily  effected  in  the  bodies  of  Manichffians,  whose  souls,  mind- 
ful of  their  duty,  withdraw  the  celestial  in  their  food  from  pollution,  [p.  858.] 
Says  Augustijiej  (I.  cit.  p.  543.)  :  Cibi,  qui  de  frugibus  et  pomis  parantur,  (for 
fiesh  18  altogether  evil,  and  contains  nothing  divine,)  si  ad  sanctos,  id  est,  ad 
Manichaeoa  veniant,  per  eorum  castitatem,  et  orationem,  et  psalmos,  quicquid  in 
eia  est  luculentum  et  divinum  purgatur,  id  est,  ex  omni  parte  perficitur,  ut  ad 
regna  propria  sine  ulla  sordium  difficultate  referatur.  But  in  the  bodies  of  ser- 
vants of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  in  which  the  evil  soul  has  the  ascendancy,  such 
a  separation  is  hindered.  For  the  evil  soul  appropiates  to  itself  all  the  food 
they  take,  and  retains  the  particles  of  celestial  matter  in  bondage.  And  heuce, 
a  holy  man  cannot  give  food  to  such  men.  Says  Aihandsius,  (Historia  Arianor. 

ad  Monachos,  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.    381.)  :  n«f&  Maiyi;|^«e/oic  Usee  Ivk   io-rivi   dXXh  Jtot 

iXp'fif  i^rl  ittif  duvois  ri  iAceiv  Tivurct.  Apud  Manichffios  nulla  est  commi- 
seratio,  resque  illis  odiosa  est  panperem  (He  should  add :  non  Manichaeum) 
miserari.  This  was  apparently  very  criminal  in  them :  but  it  was  less  so,  than 
it  appeared  to  be ;  and  it  was  rather  superstitious,  than  criminal,  if  duly  consi- 
dered.  For  Jirst^  the  Manichseans  were  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor  of  their 
aecL  They  wholly  maintained  the  Elect  among  them,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after ;  and  they  undoubtedly  succoured  those  of  the  Auditors  who  were  needy. 
But,  secondly^  their  Auditors  were  forbidden  to  give  to  the  indigent  of  other 
■eets,  bread,  water,  and  those  aliments  which  spring  from  the  earth,  with  which 
ihey  supposed  some  portion  of  celestial  matter  to  be  mixed.  Yet,  thirdly^  they 
might,  to  such  baggare  givejlesh.  For,  as  flesh  belonged  wholly  to  the  world  of 
darkness,  and  was  intirely  destitute  of  celestial  matter,  after  the  souljeft  it  at  the 
death  of  the  animals,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  gi\ing  it  to  them.  More- 
over,/lur/ii/y,  it  was  lawful  to  give  such  persons  money,  with  which  they  could 
boy  food  if  they  wished.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  superstition  in  this  regula- 
tion ;  and  I  will  add,  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition :  but  as  for  that  great 
itYi,  which  their  enemies  found  here,  and  also  learned  men  of  this  age,  I  do  not 
see  it  For  it  is  substantially  the  same,  to  give  a  person  money  with  which  he 
can  buy  food,  as  to  give  the  food  itself. — I  have  placed  this  prohibition  among 
the  rales  of  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Manichasans,  but  in  reality  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  laxer  discipline,  or  a  rule  of  duty  for  those  called  Auditors.  For 
the  Elect  or  more  perfect,  were  absolute  paupers,  and  lived  entirely  on  the  gra* 
toitles  of  the  Auditors,  They  had  neither  money,  nor  bread,  nor  houses,  nor 
hams,  nor  fields,  nor  anything  superfluous ;  and  therefore,  they  could  not  give 
either  bread,  or  flesh,  or  money  to  mendicants. 

The  signaculum  cf  the  bosom  required  perfect  chastity,  and  forbid  all  lust, 
uiehaatity,  and  even  marriage.  For  the  distinction  of  sexes  and  the  procreation 
of  children,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Manichaeans  believed  to  be  a  cunning  de- 
vice of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  by  which  souls  are  bound  up  in  bodies,  [p.  859.] 
the  empire  of  darkness  in  this  world  extended,  and  the  return  of  the  light,  or 
the  celestial  matter,  to  God,  impeded.    And,  therefore,  they  enjoined  upon  al\ 
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their  disciples  all  possible  continence  and  virginity,  and  upon  the  Elect  they 
imposed  perfect  celibacy.  According  to  their  views,  whoever  procreates  a  body, 
begets  a  prison  for  a  celestial  soul ;  and,  by  the  gratification  of  lust,  he  serves 
the  Prince  of  all  evil.  Hence,  married  persons,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  the  Elect,  were  required  forthwith  to  put  away  their  wives  and  bus- 
bands.  FaustiLS,  (apud  August.  L.  v.  c.  1.  p.  140.)  says :  Omnia  mea  dimiai, 
patrem,  matrem,  uxorem,  liberos.  This  point  does  not  need  elaborate  proof, 
being  so  perfectly  well  known,  that  no  one  doubts  it  In  place  of  all,  see  the 
passage  in  Faustus,  (L.  xxx.  c.  4.  p.  316.)  Some  one  objecting  to  him,  that 
the  Manichseans  were  the  persons  prophetically  foretold  by  St  Paul,  1  Timo. 
fv.  i :  Discedunt  a  fide,  intendentes  doctrinis  dsemoniorum,  prohibentes  nubere ; 
Faustus  discusses  the  subject  largely,  and  denies  that  his  sect  prohibited  mar. 
riage ;  because,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  nature,  that  to  attempt  to  suppress  it, 
would  border  on  madness.  He  says :  Demens  profecto  ille,  non  tantnm  stnU 
tus  putandus  est,  qui  id  existimet  lege  private  prohiberi  posse,  quod  sit  publidi 
concessum ;  dico  autem  hoc  ipsum  nubere.  Yet  he  confesses,  that  they  exhortad 
the  people  to  avoid  matrimony :  Nos  horiamur  quidem  volentes,  ut  permaneant 
(coetibes,)  non  tamen  cogimus  invitos,  ut  accedant.  Novimav  enim,  quantum 
voluntas,  quantum  et  naturae  ipaius  vis  etiam  contra  legem  publicam  valeat,  ne- 
dum  adversus  privatam,  cui  respondere  sit  libenm :  Nolo.  Nor  does  he  deny, 
that  absolute  chastity  was  required  of  the  Elect.  And  this  regulation  he  de- 
fends, by  the  words  of  Christ,  Mattb,  xix.  12,  at  the  same  time  calling  Christ, 
Professionis  puellarum  coelibem  sponsum.  He  says :  Quid  de  magistro  ipso 
dicemus  ac  sanctimonii  totins  auctore  Jesu,  qui  tria  genera  taxans  spadonum, 
eis  pnlmam  attribuit,  qui  se  ipsos  spadones  fecerunt  propter  regnum  coelorum, 
si^nificans  vlrgines  et  pueros,  qui  nubendi  ipsa  a  cordibus  suis  exsectA  cupidi- 
tate,  spadonum  vice  in  ejus  ecclesi^  semper,  tanquam  in  domo  regia  conversco- 
tur.  Et  hoc  vobis  doctrina  videtur  dsemoniorum  ?  From  this  difficult  part  of 
his  discipline,  Manes  exempted  the  common  people,  who  were  called  Auditors. 
Respecting  the  milder  discipline  appointed  for  the  Auditors,  we  shall  speak 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  order  of  persons.  Some  parts  of  it,  however, 
have  already  been  cursorily  noticed. 

§  XLIX.     The  Return  of  holy  Souls  to  the  World  of  Light.     So 

many  souls  as  receive  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior, 
and,  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  as- 
sociates, serve  only  the  Father  of  Light,  and  obey  with  all  their 
[p.  860.]  might  the  perfectly  holy  law  enacted  by  Christ,  and 
constantly  resist  the  desires  of  the  evil  soul ;  are  becoming  gra- 
dually purged  from  the  pollutions  of  vicious  matter.  This  pro- 
cess, indeed,  the  Prince  of  darkness,  both  personally  and  by  his 
ministers  and  satellites,  strives  with  all  his  power  to  retard  :  But 
the  Holy  Spirit,  resident  in  the  ether,  aids  the  struggling  souls, 
that  they  may  more  easily  escape  his  snares  and  overcome  the 
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perpetual  temptations.(*)  And  to  those  souls  which  occasionally 
succumb  and  give  the  reins  to  the  evil  soul,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
the  gate  of  soitow  and  repentance  is  open,  by  which  the  pardon 
of  their  oflFences  may  be  obtained  from  God.(')  Yet  the  entire 
purgation  of  souls  cannot  be  eflFectcd  in  the  body.  Therefore, 
these  souls,  when  released  from  the  body,  must  undergo  a  two- 
fold lustration  after  death ;  the  first  by  pure  water,  and  the  second 
by  fire.  That  is,  they  are  first  elevated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
pass  into  the  moon,  which  is  composed  of  good  water :  in  that 
they  are  purified  during  fifteen  days,  and  then  they  proceed  to 
the  sun,  the  good  fire  of  which  entirely  takes  away  what  defile- 
ment remains ;  and  thence  they  go  perfectly  clean  and  bright  to 
their  native  country.(')  And  the  body,  which  they  left  on  the 
earth,  being  composed  of  evil  matter,  returns  to  its  original  state, 
and  will  never  be  resuscitated.  (*) 

(1)  That  the  Manichseans  believed  the  Holy  Spirit,  resident  in  the  air,  and 
God  in  general,  to  aid  and  assist  souls  conflicting  with  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  in  order  to  their  victory,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
FaustiUy  (L.  XX.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  mentions :  Vires  ac  spiritaiem  profusionem  Spiri- 
tns  Sancti,  quam  (dicit)  tertiam  Majestatem.  And  Manes  himself,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  August.  Disput.  i.  cum  Felice,  p.  341.) 
Bays :  Pietas  Spiritus  Sancti  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat,  ut  ipsis  oculis  vi* 
deatis  animas  vestras.  And  SecundinuSj  a  Manichaean,  (in  his  Epist  ad  AU" 
gusL  i  1.  p.  260.)  says  much  about  the  aid,  which  all  the  three  divine  Persons 
afford  to  good  souls,  against  the  efforts  and  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  of 
evil.  AAer  giving  thanks  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  af- 
fording him  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion  with  Augustine,  he  proceeds  thus : 
Nee  minim :  Sunt  enim  (Pater,  Filius,  Spiritus  Sanctus)  ad  omnia  bona  prsea- 
tanda  et  ad  omnia  mahi  arcenda  satis  aptissimi,  quique  tuam  benevolentlam  suis 
defendant  propugnaculis,  eripiantque  ab  illo  malo— quod  paratum  est,  ut  ve- 
niat  -  -  Nam  dignus  es,  qui  ab  iisdem  talia  munera  consequaris,  iidemque  veri- 
tatis  tu»  nutritores  efficiantur,  vere  lucerna,  quam  in  cordis  tui  can-  [p.  861.] 
delabro  dextra  posuit  veritatis,  ne  furis  adventu  thesauri  tui  dilapidetur  patri- 
monium,  -  -  illumque  a  nobis  repellant  atrocem  spiritum,  qui  hominibus  timo- 
rem  immittit  et  perfidiam,  ut  animas  avertat  ab  angusto  tramite  Salvatoris : 
cujus  omnis  impetus  per  illos  principes  funditur,  contra  quos  se  Apostolus,  in 
Ephesiorum  Epistola  (Ephes.  vi.  12.)  certamen  subiisse  fatetur.  -  -  Hoc  Paulus, 
hoc  ipse  testatur  Majticlucus,  Non  ergo  armorum  pugna  est,  sed  spirituum,  qui 
iisdem  utuntur.  Pugnant  autem  animarum  gratis  Horum  in  medio  posita  est 
anima,  cui  a  principio  natura  sua  dedit  victoriam.  Haec  si  una  cum  Spiriiu  vir- 
totem  feceret  ( — ^The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  did  not  suppose  the  saints  alone 
and  unaided,  repressed  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  motions  of  the  evil  soul, 
but  they  had  the  Holy  Spirit  assisting  them — )  habebit  cum  eo  vitam  perpetuam, 
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illudque  possidebit  regnum,  ad  quod  Dominns  no8ter  invitat  Nor  does  Av^ 
gustijie  deny,  thut  the  Manichaeans  had  no  doubts  of  the  grace  afforded  to  men 
in  conflict  with  the  evil  Principle,  strengthening,  assisting,  and  confirming  them. 
For,  in  repelling  the  calumny  of  the  Pelngians,  who  charged  catholic  Christians 
with  having  the  same  views  of  human  nature  with  the  Manichaeans,  (contra 
duas  Epistolas  Pelagianor.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  0pp.  torn.  x.  p.  286.)  he  says :  Manichsi 
meritis  nature  bonse,  PelagLini  autem  mentis  voluntatis  bonae,  perhibent  divi. 
nltus  subveniri:  Illidicunt:  Debet  hoc  Deus  laboribus  membrorum  suorum; 
isti  dicunt :  Debet  hoc  Deus  virtutibus  servorum  suorum.  Augustine  appre- 
hended the  sentiments  of  the  Manichaeans  correctly.  For,  as  they  supposed 
that  the  good  soul  did  not  come  voluntarily  into  this  world  and  into  these 
bodies,  but  involuntarily,  and  by  a  sad  misfortune ;  and  as  they  moreover  be- 
lieved the  rational  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  eternal  light, 
and  therefore  ever  remaining  entire,  and  neither  vitiated  nor  capable  of  viti- 
ation; consistency  required  them  to  maintain,  that  God  was  compelled  by 
justice,  to  aid  these  holy  souls  toiling  in  bodies  and  combatting  with  vile  mat- 
ter. It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Manichaeans  promised  divine  grace  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  people.  But  in  what  way  and  manner 
the  Holy  Spirit  aids  souls,  or  with  what  energy  he  illumines  them,  and  by  what 
means  he  moves  them,  I  do  not  find  anywhere  explained ;  and  perhaps,  the  Ma- 
nichaeans gave  no  explanations.  They  were  ignorant  of  spiritual  substincea, 
and  suppos(^d  both  the  human  soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  consist  of  a  subtile 
kind  of  matter  or  of  light.  And  therefore,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what 
we  believe,  they  must  have  supposed  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  mind>*,  or 
moves  and  guides  tliem. 

(2)  The  Manichaeans  ascribed  great  efficacy  to  repentance,  in  restoring 
souls  acciden Lilly  lapsing,  and  in  averting  the  retributions  of  the  divine 
Judge.  This  has  bctMj  already  demonstrated  from  some  passages  in  Augus- 
tine, I  will  now  explain  the  subject  more  fully,  and  confirm  it  by  a  splendid 
passage  from  a  celebrated  and  ingenious  Manichajan. — Manes  made  repenUmce 
[p.  862.]  to  consist  in  sorrow  for  sins  unintentionally  committed.  For,  as 
we  have  showed,  the  soul,  which  is  a  portion  of  eternal  light,  or  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  absolutely  unchangeable, — cannot  sin  in  the  proper  and  true 
sense.  But  it  is  said  to  sin,  when  it  suffers  the  evil  soul  to  follow  and  obey  its 
lusts  and  instincts :  and  whenever  it  does  so,  it  increases  and  confirms  its  own 
filthiness  and  servitude.  And  this  negligence  is  regarded  by  God,  just  as  if  it 
had  consented  to  the  criminal  deeds  of  the  evil  soul ;  which,  however,  was  im- 
possible from  its  nature.  Moreover,  what  is  said  of  the  souPs  sinning,  must  be 
understood  especially  of  enlightened  souls ;  that  is,  of  such  as  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  or,  as  the  Manichaeans  speak,  such  as  have  a  knowledge 
of  themselves ;  such  as  have  learned,  either  from  the  instruction  and  books  of 
Manes,  or  in  some  other  way,  the  origin  of  this  world,  the  distinctness  of  good 
and  evil,  the  source  of  evil,  their  own  divine  nature,  &c.  For,  souls  remaining 
in  darkness,  and  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  go  astray,  indeed,  and  have  no 
prospect  of  salvation  after  death  ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  commit  sin,  because 
10  one  can  transgress  i  law,  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.    Therefore  peni- 
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fence,  with  Maniehaeans,  was  (he  sorrow  of  an  enlighlened  soul,  arisiug  from  a 
censeiousness  of  negligence  in  repressing  the  desires  of  the  evil  souL  The  effect 
of  this  sorrow  is,  that  it  exempts  from  those  punishments  in  holi,  which  rouIs 
merit,  by  consenting  to  tjie  desires  of  the  evil  soul,  after  they  have  received  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Repentance,  therefore,  does  not  purgute  the  soul,  and 
open  the  way  for  its  salvation  or  return  to  heaven  ;  nor  does  it  free  the  soui 
from  the  discomfort  of  a  migration  into  another  body :  but  it  removes  the  feai 
of  hell,  or  induces  God  to  remit  the  penalty  of  hell-fire  to  the  sinner.  Says 
SeeundinuSy  (in  his  Epist.  ad  AvgusL  }  2.  p.  369.)  :  Si  anima  a  spiritu  vitiorum 
(so  he  called  the  etU  soul,  in  which  all  the  desires  and  appetites  reside,)  incipiai 
tiafai  et  consentiat,  ac  post  consensum  poenitudinem  gerat,  habebit  harum  sordi- 
m  indolgentisB  fontem,  Camis  enim  commixtione  diicitur,  non  propria  volun- 
lite.  At  si  cum  aeipsam  cognoverit,  consentiat  malo,  ct  non  se  armet  contra 
inimicam,  volnntate  sua  peccavit.  Quam  si  iterum  pudent  errasse,  paratum  in- 
?eniet  misericordiarum  Auctorem.  Non  enim  punitur,  quia  peccavit,  sed  quia 
de  peccato  non  doluit.  At  si  cum  eodem  peccato  sine  venift  recedat,  tunc  ex* 
dudetar  -  -  tunc  ibit  cum  diabolo  ad  ignem  originis  ipsius. 

(3)  Of  the  return  of  the  souls  purgated  in  the  body,  to  the  world  of  light, 
Augustine  and  the  other  adversaries  of  the  Manichsans,  treat  only  briefly  and 
generally.  Avgustingj  for  instance,  (de  Hseres.  c.  46.  p.  1 1.)  says :  Quidquid 
nndiqne  purgatur  Inminis  per  quasdam  naves,  quas  esse  lunam  et  solem  volunt^ 
regno  Dei,  tanquam  propriis  sedibus,  reddi  putant  Quas  itidem  naves  de  sub- 
stantia Dei  pur&  perhibent  fabricatas.  -  -  Naves  autem  illas,  id  est,  duo  coeli 
Inminaria,  ita  distinguunt,  ut  lunam  dicant  factam  ex  aqu&  bona,  solem  vero  ex 
igne  bono.  And  very  nearly  the  same  statement  is  given,  not  only  by  [p.  863.] 
Avgusline  in  several  other  places,  but  also  by  the  other  writers,  both  histori> 
ana  and  disputants.  The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  supposed  the  sun  and  moon 
to  be  two  shipSf  in  which  souls  purgated  from  their  filth,  were  transported  to 
their  country :  the  sun  they  called  the  greater  ship,  and  the  moon  the  lesser. 
But  in  both  ships,  the  disembodied  souls  had  to  undergo  a  severe  lustration, 
before  they  were  restored  to  their  former  happy  state,  or  were  borne  to  their 
desired  haven.  For,  although  the  soul  while  in  the  body  should  spare  no  efforts 
or  diligence  in  expelling  and  ejecting  the  filth  of  depraved  matter,  it  will  never 
depart  pure  and  luminous  out  of  this  dark  and  filthy  body.  Its  grosser  filth  is 
therefore  washed  off  in  tiie  good  water,  of  which  the  moon  is  composed.  But  its 
interior  filth,  or  the  minuter  particles  of  malignant  matter,  which  have  penetrat- 
ed deeper  into  the  soul  and  have  vitiated,  so  to  speak,  its  very  marrow,  requires 
a  severer  lustration  by  the  good  6re,of  which  the  sun  is  composed :  and  this  fire, 
being  kindred  with  that  light  of  which  the  soul  consists,  permeates  and  pervades 
it  perfectly,  and  consumes  what  there  is  remaining  of  the  evil  elements  within. 
And  thus  the  mind,  being  first  washed,  and  then  roasted,  becomes  bright  and 
shining,  and  therefore  worthy  to  return  to  its  pristine  glory.  And  as  Christ 
dwells  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon,  as  we  have  before  showed,  hence  it  is  mani* 
feat  that  He,  since  his  departure  out  of  our  world,  is  a  Saviour  of  souls ;  He 
perfects  their  purgation  begun  in  this  life,  after  they  leave  the  body. 

What  the  ancient  writers  state  genenilly,  in  regard  to  the  return  of  souls  to 
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the  world  of  light,  Tyrbo  describes  more  particularly  and  minnteljr,  in  the  Aeto 
Disputationis  Archelai  cum  Manete.    But  these  Acta,  as  published  in  Latin  by 
Laur.  Alex.  Zaccagnij  and  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus,  (in  the  0pp.  Hippolyth  torn,  il) 
are  much  corrupted,  and  greatly  deformed  by  numerous' blemishes.  And  henee^ 
EpiphaniuSj  who  had  access  to  earlier  and  purer  Greek  copies  of  these  Acta, 
should  be  consulted  and  compared,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
amusing  fable  of  ManeSy  or  rather  of  the  Magi,  his  master.     Tyrho^  ({  8.  p.  13. 
&c.)  thus  begins :  Cum  venisset  Filius  Dei,  machinam  quandam  concinnavit  ad 
salutem  animarum,  id  est,  rotam  statuit  habentem  duodeeim  nrceos,  quae  rott 
per  banc  spheeram  vertitur  hauriens  animas  morientium,  quasque  luminare  ma- 
jus,  id  est,  sol  radiis  suis  adimens  (in  the  Greek  of  Epiphanitus^  Xm/iw^  sumens, 
aUrahenSf)  purgat  et  lunse  tradit,  et  ita  adimpletur  lunaB  discus.    Naves  enim 
vel  translatorias  cymbas  esse  dicit  (Manes)  duo  ista  luminaria.     Tyrbo  tells 
wonders !    For,  what,  pray,  is  Uiat  toheel,  furnished  with  twelve  water-pots,  and 
whirled  and  turned  about  by  a  sphere,  which  the  Son  of  God  constructed? 
But  Epiphaniusj  (Hseres.  Ixvi. }  10.  p.  626.)  partially  explains  the  enigma,  and 
corrects  the  errors  of  l\prboy  or  perhaps,  of  his  translator  and  transcribers.    I 
[p.  864.]  will  give  only  Petavius^  Latin  version  of  Epiphanius,  which  is  suffici- 
ently faithful :  Sapientia  ilia  sidera  in  coelo  collocavit  -  •  et  illam  duodeeim  el&> 
mentis,  ut  Grscis  placet,  constantem  machinam  produxit  Ou»x*''*'  ^*^  ^^  ^^**^ 
•'<roi;^ti»r.)    Quibus  ab  elementis  affirmat  mortuorum  hominum  et  aliorum  ani- 
malium  animas  in  altum  splendidas  et  collucentes  evehi,  unde  in  scapham  feran- 
tur.  Solem  quippe  et  lunam  navigia  qusedam  esse  existimat  We  here  remark:— 
Firsts  The  erection  of  the  machine  in  question,  is  not  here  ascribed  to  the  Son  of 
God,  as  it  is  by  Tyrho^  but  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Being  who  placed  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  or  the  Being  called  the  Living  Spirit  by  the  Manichaeans ;  a  very  different 
personage  from  the  Son  of  God. — Secondly,  There  is  no  mention  of  a  wheel, 
nor  of  twelve  water-pots,  but  only  of  a  machine  composed  of  twelve  elernenls. 
The  words  rota  and  urceus  were  metaphorical  terms,  here  used  by  the  Manichae- 
ans in  the  manner  of  the  Persians.    In  place  of  them  Epiphanius  gives  the 
proper  terms. — Thirdly,  The  machine  is  the  same  that   the  Greeks  mention. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  it  to  be  the  heavens ;  which  the  Manichaeans  compared 
to  a  wheel,  because  the  heavens  rotate  or  turn  around  like  a  wheel.     And  this 
being  admitted,  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  the  twelve  elements  (o-rot^tia)  must  be 
the  twelve  celestial  signs,  which  the  Manichaeans  compared  to  water-pots.    This 
conjecture  was  before  made  by  Beausobre,  (vol.  iL  p.  603.)  but  upon  other 
grounds:  for  he  did  not  call  in  Epiphanius  to  aid  him,  who,  as  I  suppose,  es- 
tablishes the  point.    If  there  were  room  for  it,  and  my  plan  would  allow  it,  I 
could  show  from  the  Greek  writers,  that  the  celestial  signs  were  by  them  called 
c-rctx,*(a  or  elements. — Fourthly,  These  twelve  elements  take  up  the  purified 
souls,  as  they  leave  the  body  and  bear  them  to  the  moon,  there  to  be  purgat- 
ed.     This  then  was  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans :  That  the  better  souls, 
which  had  carefully  attended  to  their  purgation  while  in  the  body,  were  borne 
by  the  orb  of  signs,  the  Zodiac,  as  the  Greeks  named  it,  up  to  the  moon  :  and, 
to  enable  them  more  easily  and  expeditiously  to  perform  the  journey,  they  were 
aided  by  tlio  light  and  influence  of  the  stars.    Nor  was  Manes  alone  in  this  be- 
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lief:  For  some  philosophers,  and  some  sects  of  Gnostics,  believed  that  souls 
returned  to  Grod,  or  to  their  celestial  country,  along  the  orb  of  signs.  Sec  Cle- 
metis  Alexand.  (Stromat.  L  v.  p.  538.)  who  thinks  Plato  was  of  this  opinion : 
and  MacrobiuSj  (in  Somnium  Scipionis,  L.  i.  c.  12.  p.  60.  61.) — Let  us  now  fol- 
low the  souls  escaping  from  the  body.  Their  first  station  was  in  the  moon : 
which,  being  a  sea  of  celestial  tra/er,  was  admu-ably  fitted  to  wash  off  the  exter* 
Dal  filth  of  souls.  Fifteen  days  the  souls  swam  in  this  celestial  ocean :  and 
when  these  days  tenninated,  the  moon  emptied  itself,  by  transferring  the  well 
washed  souls  to  the  sun,  to  be  more  perfectly  lustrated.  On  this  subject,  Tyrbo 
is  not  sufficiently  explicit:  but  Epiphanius,  (1.  cit  {  10.  p.  626.)  happily  explains 
it,  thus:  Naviginm  minus  pro  lunae  crescentis  spatio  onus  quindecim  diebus  ve- 
hit,  idque  demum,  confecto  post  xv.  diem  cursu,  majus  in  navigium,  [p.  865.] 
solem  videlicet,  exponit. — This  puerile  fable  was  invented  by  the  Magi,  or  by 
Manes,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon.  These 
subtle  philosophers,  observing  that  the  moon  was  sometimes  luminous  and 
sometimes  dark,  that  it  increased  and  decreased ;  and,  from  their  consummate 
Ignorance  of  astronomy,  being  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  changes 
in  the  moon's  appearance,— explained  this  great  mystery  to  their  disciples, 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  return  of  souls  to  the  world  of  light.  The  moon  in 
creases  and  becomes  luminous,  according  to  these  acute  men,  when  souls,  those 
particles  of  light,  are  congregated  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  it  decreases  and 
loses  its  light,  when  it  transfers  to  the  sun  these  shining  souls,  which  illumin- 
ed its  waves.  Says  Tyrbo,  (1.  cit  p.  13.) :  Cum  repleta  fnerit  Luna,  transfretare 
animas  ad  subsolanam  partem,  et  ita  Apocrysin  detrimentum  (luna)  patitur,  cum 
onere  fnerit  relevata,  et  iterum  repleri  cymbam  et  rursus  exonerari,  dum  hauri- 
untar  per  urceos  animae.  The  moon  was  said,  by  the  Greek  Astronomers,  to 
make  its  Apocrysin,  when  it  became  old  or  waned.  Epiphanius  states  the  same 
thing,  (1.  cit.  c.  22.  p.  639.) ;  Plena  est  alias  luna,  alias  luce  privatur,  quod  earn 
animae  repleant  Also  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  15.)  and 
Simplicius,  (comment  in  Epictet.  p.  167.)  and  many  others. — Were  these  per- 
sons worthy  of  high  commendation  from  learned  men,  for  their  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  their  acumen,  and  to  be  placed  above  the  ancient  Christians  in 
intelligence  ? — After  fifteen  days  spent  in  the  moon,  the  moon  approached  the 
son  ;  and  then  the  souls  passed  from  the  lesser  ship  into  the  greater,  the  sun, 
where  they  sustained  a  new  and  more  thorough  purgation.  How  long  a  time 
was  required  for  this  second  lustration,  I  do  not  find  any  where  stated.  The 
tediousness  of  it  was  relieved  by  the  agreeable  society  which  they  enjoyed  in 
the  sun.  For  Christ  himself,  the  Saviour  o(  souls,  was  present  in  the  sun ;  and 
besides  him,  many  celestial  beings,  eminent  for  their  virtues.  I  shall  hereafter  cite 
a  splendid  passage  from  the  seventh  Book  of  Manes^  Thesaurus,  which  will  con- 
firm a  large  part  of  these  statements.  The  allotted  time  having  passed,  the  sun 
transferred  the  souls  to  their  native  country,  the  world  of  light.  Says  T\prbo 
(in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  13.):  Cum  igitur  luna  (here  is  an  error  of  7)/rho  or 
the  transcriber :  it  should  read :  Sol,  the  sun,)  onus  quod  gerit,  animarum  saecu- 
lb  (to7(  *A<wai,  the  JEons,  as  the  Gnostics  called  them,  agreeing  in  many  things 
with  Manes,)  tradiderit  Patris,  permanent  illse  in  column^  gloria)  ih  tu  a-rvKf 
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TMj  ^of *fi;  quod  vocatur  afer  perfectus.  Hie  autcm  afir  (—The  Latin  translator, 
who  often  blunders,  here  incorrectly  read:  Awif.  and  therefore  translated  it;  Vir 
ferfecius ;  which  makes  no  sense.  In  Epiphanius^  the  reading  is  dif — )  est  co- 
lumna  lucis,  rcpleta  est  enim  mundarura  animarum.  By  this  airj  in  which  the 
happy  souls  dwell,  undoubtedly,  mnst  be  understood,  that  which  Pholius^  (Bibli- 
othcca  Cod.  clxxix.  p.  405.  406.)  from  Agapius  a  Manichaean,  thus  describes : 

[p.  866.]  0toX6>fli  i%  ittti  roy  a£>et  xlova  dvrdv  ttii  iv^fetT^f  i^ufxfup.     Aerem  V6- 

ro  (^Agapius)  tanquam  Deum  pracdicat,  columnam  eum  et  hominem  cum  laude 
vocans.  Epiphanius  expresses  the  views  of  l^bo,  or  rather  of  Manes,  more  con- 
cisely and  more  exactly,  thus :  Solem  vero  sive  majorem  illam  navim  in  aeter- 
nam  vitam  ( — In  the  Greek  it  is :  its  rdv  ris  ^anis  didva.  that  is ;  in  aeonem  titae. 
For  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans  apply  the  name  of  JEons,  not  only  to 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Beings  descended  from  God,  but  sometimes  also 
to  their  residence  or  habitation.  This  JEon  vitae,  therefore,  is  tlie  region  where 
is  true  and  never  ending  life — )  et  terram  beatorum  animas  transmittere  putant 
In  another  passage,  (}  22.  p.  640.)  Epiphanius  neatly  and  vivaciously  expresses 
the  thing  thus :  A  lunft  tanquam  minori  navigio  animas  exonerari  putat  et  intra 
eolem  recipi  atque  in  sevum  beatorum  ( — So  Petavius  translates  the  Greek : 
In  Tdv  TW¥  fAoaifotf  diajvai)  exponi.  What  is  here  called  aeon  vilae  and  aerum 
bealorum^  we  have  found  Tyrbo  calling  o-ruxety  columna  gloria  et  lucisy  and  aeretn 
perfectum.  Beausobre  supposes  this  pillar  to  be  the  milky  way:  in  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  and  its  expositor  Macrobius,  many 
of  the  ancients  supposed  the  happy  souls  to  reside.  But  I  do  not  attribute 
much  weight  to  this  conjecture.  Manes  himself,  (in  the  seventh  Book  of  his 
Thesaurus,  from  which  Augustine  gives  a  long  extract,  in  his  treatise  de  natura 
boni,  c.  44.  p.  366.  367.)  describes  the  sun  and  moon :  Naves  esse  lucidas,  quae 
ad  evectationem  animarum  atque  ad  siuc  palritc  transfretationem  sunt  pncpara- 
ta.  Therefore,  according  to  the  founder  of  the  sect,  souls  return  to  their  native 
country.  But  that  is  the  world  of  light,  from  which  they  came  down,  by  com- 
mand of  God,  to  combat  with  the  Prince  of  darkness;  and  it  is  not  the  milky 
vmy,  to  which  the  description  of  the  world  of  light  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

(4)  That  God  will  resuscitate  human  bodies,  the  Manichaeans  could  not 
possibly  believe.  For  bodies  are  works  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  composed  of 
depraved  base  matter,  and  the  prison-houses  of  good  souls;  and  if  God  should 
restore  them  to  the  purgated  and  liberated  souls,  he  would  strengthen  the  em- 
pire of  his  enemy,  and  involve  good  minds  in  new  perils,  calamities  and  toils. 
Says  Theodoret,  (Haeret.  Fabul.  L.  i.  c.  26.  p.  214.)  :  Twr  rdv  em/udruv  dva^Tawi? 
its  fxv^of  u^dWooo-it.  Mortuorum  vero  corporum  resurrectionem  tanquam  fa- 
bulam  rejiciunt  And  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  13.) :  Christum  novissi- 
mis  temporibus  venisse  dicunt  ad  animas,  non  ad  corpora  liberanda.  The  same 
testimony  is  given  by  all  writers  concerning  the  Manichaeans  and  their  affairs. 
And  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  declarations  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  they  either  pronounced  those  declarations  interpolations 
by  imposters,  or  explained  them  mystically,  of  the  renovation  of  souls  by  means 
of  divine  truth.  Augustine,  (contra  Fuustum,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  140.) :  Dicitis, 
[p.  867.]  nunc  esse  resurrectionem  tantummodo animarum  perpraedicationem  veri- 
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tatis,  corponim  antem,  qnam  praedicavenint  Apostoli,  futuram  negaiis.  (Com- 
psre  L.  X.  c.  3.  p.  157.)  See  also  the  extract  from  Agapius  a  Manichaean,  in 
Pkolius,  Bibliotheca  Cod.  clxxix.  p.  404.) 

§  L.  Condition  of  nnpnrirated  Souls  after  Death.     The  Souls  that 

Were  ignorant  of  the  saving  truth,  or  that  neglected  their  purgation 
while  in  the  body,  or  that  committed  certain  great  crimes,  would, 
after  their  exit  from  their  former  bodies,  pass  into  other  bodies, 
either  of  animals,  or  trees,  or  plants,  or  of  something  else  ;  until 
they  shall  fully  expiate  their  guilt,  and  become  prepared  to  enter 
on  their  celestial  journey.     In  this  matter,  divine  justice  will  re- 
gard the  different  merits  of  individuals,  and  will  assign  purer  and 
'better  bodies  to  the  more  innocent,  and  more  uncomfortable  and 
filthy  habitations  to  the  more  polluted  and  deformed.(*)   Heavier 
punishments  will  fall  on  the  souls  which  either  contemptuously 
rejected  the  truth  when  presented  to  them,  or  persecuted  its 
friends  and  professors,  or  defiled  themselves  with  crimes  of  the 
higher  order.    For,  on  leaving  the  body,  such  souls  will  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  princes  of  darkness  dwelling  in  the  stars,  to 
be  tortured  and  punished  by  them,  in  proportion  to  their  offences, 
in  the  bad  fire  situated  beyond  our  earth.     And  yet  these  pun- 
ishments of  hell  are  to  have  an  end.     For,  after  a  certain  time, 
determined  by  God,  has  been  spent  in  hell,  these  souls  will  be 
Bent  again  into  this  our  world,  and  be  put  into  other  bodies,  to 
commence  as  it  were  a  new  course,  and  to  resume  with  more  fer- 
vor the  purgation  which  they  neglected  in  their  former  lifcQ 

(1)  The  migration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  is  one  of  the  principal  dogmas 
of  Manes :  and  it  is  a  doctrine  indispensable  to  his  system.  For  as  God  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  all  the  particles  of  light,  or  all  the  souls,  which  by  a  sad 
misfortune  have  become  connected  with  material  bodies,  may  be  restored  to 
their  original  state ;  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  souls  neglect  the  purga- 
tion prescribed  by  Christ,  and  give  way  to  the  lusts  of  the  body  and  of  the  evil 
soul ;  it  is  necessary  that  divine  goodness  should  afford  them  opportunity  to 
awake  and  become  vigilant,  and  should  in  various  wnys  attempt  to  reform  them. 
This  doctrine,  moreover,  as  well  as  many  others,  Manes  received  from  the  Magi, 
bis  instructors  ;  for  they  all,  as  Porphyry  informs  us,  (de  abstinentia  a  car-  [p.  868.] 
nibus,  L.  iv.  }  16.  p.  165,  from  Eubuli  Historia  Mitiirae,)  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  as  most  sacred :  Ao^/ua  vavruv  lo-ri  ruv  vp<artav  ruf 
fivr%fA'^ux'»o^»  iiFac.  Omnibus  Magis  (though  divided  into  various  classes,)  pri* 
mum  hoc  et  maxime  ratum  dogma  est,  dari  aniniarum  transmignitionem.  But 
from  this  brief  statement,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  Manes  agreed  in  all 
respects,  or  only  in  part,  with  the  views  of  the  Magi.    As  we  have  seen,  Manes 
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exempted  a  large  portion  of  human  souls  from  the  discomforts  of  a  migration 
into  new  bodies.  Whether  the  Magi  did  the  same,  or  whether  they  doomed 
all  souls  without  exception,  to  this  process,  is  not  sufficiently  known. — ^The 
different  state  of  souls  on  leaving  the  body,  according  to  the  views  of  Manes,  as 
likewise  his  whole  religious  system,  was  professedly  expounded  by  AgapiuSy  a 
shrewd  and  crafty  Manichaean,  who,  for  the  sake  of  concealment^  used  the  com- 
mon words  and  phrases  of  Christians,  but  affixed  to  them  meanings  accordant 
with  the  opinions  of  his  master.  His  work  was  sufficiently  extended  and  co- 
pious, for  it  consisted  of  xxiii.  Books,  and  102  Chapters.  From  it  Photius  has 
given  us  some  extracts,  (in  his  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  clxxix.  p.  402.)  which  are  not 
indeed  useless,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  help  us  understand  the  subtilty  of 
the  later  Manichaeans  in  concealing  their  doctrines ;  and  yet  they  are  more 
brief  than  could  be  wished.  Among  them,  however,  is  the  following  neat 
epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans,  respecting  the  state  of  souls  when 
released  from  the  body :  Kf*Tt/ii<  (Ti  nhi  tcls  fxtrt/u^u^uifftid  tcwc  /ui?  in  a«f«» 

tl^tTN;  iXaXVKOraft  lis  0tov  dvdXvetv,  Tovs  J^t  its  &Kfof  ttduttas  ^vpl  ^t^ovs  xii 
0-jioTfl».     Toos  S'%  fxio-ofc  irds  n'oxtrwc-A/uirovit    iraXiv  its  c-tH/utuTA  it<eTa>'«?.     Probat 

praeterea  animarum  migrationcs :  alios  quidem,  qui  summum  virtutia  gradum 
attigerunt,  ad  Deum  facit  reverti :  alios  vero,  qui  ad  fastigium  malitiee  pervener- 
unt,  igni  tradit  et  tenebris :  inter  hos  vero,  qui  medio  quodam  modo  hicvixerunt, 
eos  in  corpora  iterum  detrudit  Manes,  therefore,  distributed  departing  souls 
into  three  classes,  the  pure,  the  impure,  and  the  partially  pure.  The  pure,  which 
had  kept  the  whole  law  of  Christ,  went  directly  to  God,  and  regained  their 
primeval  seats :  Such  were  the  souls  of  the  perfect  Manichaeans,  whom  they 
called  the  Elect.  The  impure,  which  had  wholly  disregarded  the  law  of  Christ, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  princes  of  darkness,  to  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  their 
wickedness.  The  partially  pure,  who  had  fulfilled  their  duty  in  part»  were 
obliged  to  migrate  into  other  bodies ;  Such  were  the  souls  of  those  called  Au- 
dilors,  who  in  many  things  obeyed  the  body  and  the  instincts  of  nature.  Of  the 
return  of  purer  souls  to  God,  by  means  of  the  moon  and  the  sun,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  so  that  it  now  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  impure  and  the  par- 
tially  pure. 

Such  souls  as  arc  partially  pure,  pass  into  other  bodies,  until  they  shall 
have  completed  their  purgation  ;  and  they  pass  not  only  into  the  bodies  of  men 
[p.  869.]  and  animals,  but  also  into  those  of  trees,  plants,  herbs,  &c.  For  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  as  Manes  most  expressly  asserts,  is  full  of  souls.  I 
will  cite  only  a  single  passage  from  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.)  :  Ani- 
mas Audilorum  suorura  ( — he  means,  such  of  them  as  live  up  to  their  duty,)  iu 
Electos  revolvi  arbitrantur,  aut  feliciore  compendio  in  escas  Electorum,  (melons, 
cucumbers,  herbs,  fruits,)  ut  jam  inde  purgatae  in  nulla  corpora  revertantur. 
Cetcras  autcm  animas  et  in  pecora  redire  putant  et  in  omnia,  quae  radicibus  6xa 
sunt,  atque  aluntur  in  terra.  But  from  the  animals  into  who^e  bodies  souls 
may  migrate,  the  Manichaeans  excepted  the  very  small  animals,  and  particularly 
fleas,  lice,  gnats,  and  other  insects ;  which,  they  said,  were  not  animals,  but  the 
filtli  of  human  bodies;  and  the  reason,  I  suppose,  was,  that  their  bodies  were 
thought  too  small  to  contain  human  souls.     Says  Augustine,  (contra  Adlmon- 
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tafiif  c.  13.  torn.  viii.  p.  90.) :  Negant  (Manichsei)  usque  ad  ista  minutissima 
animantia  revolvi  animas  humanas  posse.  Hoc  negant,  ne  tarn  multarum  inter- 
fectionum  rei  tcneantor,  aut  cogantur  parcere  pediculis  et  pulicibus  ct  cimici- 
bas,  et  tantas  ab  cia  molestias  sine  uUa  csedis  eorum  Iicenti&  sustinere.  Nam 
vehementer  urgentur,  cur  in  vulpeculam  revolvi  anima  humana  possit,  et  non 
in  mastelam,  cam  eatulus  vulpeculae  fortasse  etiam  minor  sit,  quam  magna 
mustela.  Deinde  si  in  mustelam  potest^  cur  in  murem  non  potest  7  Et  si  in 
btum  potest,  (The  Manichaeans  certainly  did  admit,  that  a  soul  might  migrate 
into  a  mou9e ;  as  will  be  shown.)  cur  in  stellionem  non  potest  ?  Et  si  in  eum 
potest,  cur  in  locustam  non  potest  ?  Deinde  in  apem,  deinde  in  muscam,  deinde 
in  eimicem,  atque  inde  usque  in  pulicem,  et  si  quid  est  nliud  multo  minutius. 
penrenire.  Ubi  enim  terminum  constitunnt,  non  inveniunt  On  this  subject 
Augasiine  reasons  in  the  same  manner,  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17. 
torn.  L  p.  650.)  where,  among  other  things,  he  says :  Hue  accedit  ilia  gradatlo, 
quae,  cum  vos  audirem,  nos  saepe  turbavit.  Nulla  enim  caussa  est,  cur  propter 
parvnm  corporis  modnlum  pulex  necandus  sit  (because,  not  containing  a  soul 
For  this  was  the  reason  why  a  flea  might  be  killed.)  non  etiam  musca,  quae  in 
faba  gignitor.  Et  si  haec,  cur  non  etiam  ista  paullo  amplior,  cujus  ccrte  fetus 
minor  est,  quam  ilia.  -  -  Ne  lonqum  faciam,  nonne  videtis  his  grudibus  ad  ele- 
phantum  perveniri  1  I  know  not  whether  the  Manichaeans  also  excepted  from 
among  animals  into  whkh  souls  migrate  any  of  those  that  are  noxious  and 
troablesome  to  mankind.  But  I  think  it  quite  probable ;  because  we  learn  from 
Augitstine  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17.  p.  650.)  that  they  thought 
•ome  of  these  animals  are  not  genuine  animals,  but  originated  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  men :  Impunius  ergo  occiditur  vel  anguis,  vel  sorex,  vel  scorpio,  quos 
de  humanis  cadaveribus  nasci,  a  vobis  polissimum  solemus  audire.  Perhaps, 
also,  there  were  some  species  of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  which  they  sup- 
posed  incapable  of  receiving  human  souls.  But  I  find  nothing  written  [p.  870.] 
on  the  subject 

These  transmigrations  of  the  imperfectly  purgated  souls,  are  ordered  of  God 
in  perfect  equity,  according  to  tlie  merits  of  individuals.  For  as  each,  while  in 
tiie  body,  conducted  himself  well,  or  ill,  or  indifferently,  so  his  new  habitation 
will  be  either  noble  or  ignoble,  either  wretched  or  tolerable.  TyrbOf  in  the 
Dbpatation  of  Archelaus,  has  said  much  respecting  this  doctrine,  but  very  eon- 
loaedly;  and  he  is  apparently  not  free  from  errors.  I  will  attempt  to  systcma- 
tbe  the  subject  In  itself,  it  is  indeed  of  little  importance;  yet  it  may  be  of  use 
for  elucidating  some  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  for  explaining  the  in- 
ternal principles  of  this  sect — First,  the  souls  of  the  Auditors,  which  came  the 
nearest  to  the  virtue  practised  by  the  Elect,  who  neither  cultivated  the  ground, 
nor  slew  animals,  nor  begat  children,  nor  busied  themselves  with  building 
houses  or  accumulating  wealth,  although  they  pursued  other  kinds  of  worldly 
business,  married  wives,  and  ate  flesh; — ^these  souls,  I  say,  being  purer  than 
ethers,  passed  either  into  the  bodies  of  the  Elect,  or  into  the  kinds  of  food  most 
Qsed  by  the  Elfct,  such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  olives,  potherbs,  &c.  From  such 
bodies  there  is  direct  access  to  heaven.  For,  as  the  Elect  live  in  celibacy,  they 
ouinot  again  infuse  souls  into  new  bodies,  as  others  do,  by  cohabitation.  More- 
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over,  Iho  food  eaten  by  the  Elect,  is  so  purified  by  tlieir  prayers  and  sancUty, 
that  the  souls  latent  in  it,  can  freely  ascend  to  the  world  of  light.    A  paasagi 
which  substantiates  this,  has  just  been  cited  from  Augustine,     I  will  now  adi 
two  others  of  similar  import.  The  first  is,  (contra  Fausturo,  L.  v.  c.  10.  p.  144.): 
Fallitis  Auditores  vestros,  qui  cum  suis  uxoribus,  et  filiis  et  fnmiliis  et  domibvt 
et  agris  vobis  serviunt. — Nam  eis  non  resurrectionem,  sed  revolutionem  ad  istaa 
mortalitatem  promittiti^i,  ut  rursus  nascantur  et  vita  Electorum  vestrorum  vW 
vant — aut  si  melioris  meriti  sunt,  in  melones  et  cucumeres,  vel  in  alios  aiiquo» 
cibos  veniant,  quos  vos  manducaturi  estis,  ut  vestris  ructatibus  cite  purgentor. 
The  other  passage  is,  (de  Hseres.  c.  46.  p.  11.):  Ipsam  boni  a  malo  purgationem 
non  solum  virtutes  Dei  facere  dicunt,  verum  etiam  Electos  suos  per  alimenta, 
quae  sumunt    Eis  quippo  alimentis  Dei  substantiam  perhibent  esse  commixtanii 
quam  purgari  putant  in  Electis  suis  eo  genere  vitce,  quo  vivunt  Electi.  A  hardtf 
lot  awaited  those  {Audilors)  who  pursued  agriculture,  and  especially  reapera 
Plowmen  were  promised  impunity ;  if  Augustine  has  correctly  stated  the  views 
of  the  sect,  (de  Hasres.  c.  46.  p.  12.):  Auditoribus  suis  ideo  agriculturam  (by 
which,  however,  many  homicides  were  committed,)  arbitrantur  ignosci,  quia  pno- 
bent  inde  alimenta  Electis  suis,  ut  divina  ilia  substantia  in  eorum  ventre  purgata 
impetret  eis  veniam,  quorum  traditur  oblatione  purganda.    But  those  who  cut 
down  wheat,  herbs,  potherbs,  grass,  &c.  would,  after  death,  pass  into  stalks  of 
[p.  871.]  grain,  grass,  or  herbs,  that  they  might  sufier  the  same  pangs  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  grass  and  herbs.  T)/rbot  (in  Acta  Archelai, }  9.  p.  15.)  says: 
Messores  necesse  est  transfundi  in  foenum,  aut  in  faseolum,  aut  in  hordeum,ant 
in  olera,  ut  et  ipsi  desecentur  et  demetantur.    Tyrbo  adds:  Qui  mandueant  pa- 
nem,  necesse  est,  ut  et  ipsi  manducentur,  panem  effecti.   Yet  this  cannot  be  en- 
tirely true;  for  the  Elect  themselves,  whose  souls  go  immediately  to  God  at  the 
death  of  their  bodies,  ate  bread.     I  therefore  suppose,  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  such  as  ate  bread,  without  obtiiining  a  license  from  the  Elect.  For,  the 
Auditors  who  consulted  the  interests  of  their  souls,  went  before  the  Elect,  and 
commended  themselves  to  their  prayers,  that  so  they  might  fearlessly  eat  their 
food,  and  especially  bread.     Such  Auditors  as  slew  animals,  which  was  a  thing 
absolutely  forbidden,  migrated  into  the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  they  had  slain. 
Tyrbo.  (1.  cit.  p.  16.):  Qui  occiderit  puHum,  et  ipse  pullus  erit,  qui  murem,  mus 
fttiara  ipse  erit.    A  heavier  punishment  was  to  be  endured  by  those,  who  had 
labored  to  accumulate  riches,  or  had  built  for  themselves  convenient  houses: 
Si  quis  vero  est  dives  in  hoc  mundo,  cum  exierit  de  corpore  suo,  necesse  est 
«um  in  corpus  pauperis  injici,  ita,  ut  ambulet  et  mendicet  -  -  Qui  autem  sedifi- 
caverit  sibi  domum,  dispergetur  per  omnia  corpora;  that  is,  he  will  winder 
through  various  bodies.    For,  as  he  wished  to  prepare  himself  a  permanent  seat 
or  constant  home  in  this  life,  his  just  punishment  will  be,  when  released  from 
Uie  body,  to  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  to  dwell  sometimes  in  one  body,  and 
sometimes  in  another.     It  was  allowed  to  Manichsean  Auditors,  (but  not  to  the 
Elect,  of  whom  absolute  poverty  was  required,)  to  hold  property  of  all  kinds 
descending  to  them  from  their  ancestors;  and  there  were  examples  of  wealthy 
men  among  them:  such  was  that  Coiistantius  of  Rome,  mentioned  a  few  times 
by  Augustine,  who  was  very  wealthy  and  prosperous.     But  it  was  criminal  to 
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eagerly  heap  up  riches,  or  to  build  houses;  for  all  such  as  indulged  their  desires 
and  lusts,  serve  the  evil  soul  and  the  Prince  of  evil.  Those  who  committed  any 
great  crime,  would  be  punished  by  divine  justice,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  atrocity  of  their  offences.    A  homicide^  for  instance,  as  'Pyrbo  says:  In  ele- 
phantiaconim  corpora  transferetur:  that  is,  will  pass  into  human  bodies  infected 
Rrith  some  species  of  leprosy,  the  most  loathsome  and  filthy  of  diseases.    And 
he  who  shall  have  planted  a  persea,  (a  tree,  but  of  what  species  I  know  not.*  It 
was  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  by  the  Munichseans,  probably,  because  its 
fruit  was  thought  to  excite  lascivious  desires,)  necesse  est  eum  transire  per 
multa  corpora,  usque  quo  persea  ilia,  quam  plantuverat,  concidiit    Other  crimes, 
doabtless,  had  also  their  specific  penalties.    The  Electa  as  already  reinarked,  if 
they  should  swerve  from  duty,  could  wash  out  the  stain  thus  contracted,  by  re- 
pentance.   Souls  not  belonging  to  the  Manichsean  community,  and  destitute  of 
a  knowledge  of  what  they  called  the  truth,  when  life  ended,  roamed  through  the 
bodies  of  five  animals;  and,  if  they  became  somewhat  purgated  in  these,  [p-  872.] 
they  passed  into  the  bodies  of  ManichsBans ;  but  if  they  wholly  neglected  their 
purgation  in  the  five  bodies,  they  were  sent  to  hell.    Says  Tyrho,  {\  9.  p.  15.): 
Anime  (doubtless,  meaning  the  souls  destitute  of  the  light  of  truth,)  in  alia  quinque 
( — ^In  the  Gr.  of  Epiphaniits,  rlyn .    The  Latin  translator  erroneously  says,  quo- 
que, — )  corpora  transfunduntur.   In  horum  prime  purgatur  aliquid  ex  ea  parum, 
deinde  transfnnditur  in  canem,  aut  in  camelum,  aut  in  alterins  animalis  corpus. 
(2)  The  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  was  rather  a  paternal 
ebaatisement,  or  a  salutary  admonition,  than  a  judicial  penalty;  or,  if  you 
please,  it  was  the  penalty  for  negligence.    But  there  were  souls,  which  either 
ainned  enormously,  or  contemned  God's  gentle  and  wise  coercion  of  the  erring, 
and  in  a  degree  added  malignity  to  negligence ;  and  to  these  divine  justice  al- 
lotted  a  heavier  punishment,  and  they  were  therefore  sent  to  hell  to  be  tor- 
mented by  the  demons.    For  the  Manichseans  had  their  hell,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  When  the  Living  Spirit  arranged  the  material  substances,  so 
as  to  frame  our  world,  he  found  a  mass  of  evU  fire,  with  no  mixture  of  good 
fire  in  it,  which  the  vanquished  and  fiying  princes  of  darkness  had  left  behind 
And  that  mass  he  cast  out  of  this  world,  shutting  it  up  in  a  place  without  our 
world,  I  know  not  where,  but  probably  in  the  air,  lest  it  should  injure  this  ter- 
restrial globe ;  and  this  is  the  Manichaean  hell.    Over  this  noxious  fire,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  world  of  darkness,  the  princes  of  darkness  and  their  king  pre- 
side: and  as  they  are  stationed  in  the  stars  or  the  regions  above  us,  that  fire  must 
be  situated  in  their  vicinity.    Such  souls,  therefore,  as  are  distinguished  for  the 
magnitude  of  theur  crimes,  are  delivered  over  to  the  enemies  of  God,  not  indeed 
to  perish,  for  this  the  divine  goodness  cannot  permit ;  but  that  they  may  b» 
roasted,  as  it  were,  in  that  fierce  and  terrible  fire,  and  thus  become  freed  in  goo<^ 
measure  from  the  depraved  matter  which  they  have  absorbed.    Some  of  thes» 
souls  are  sent,  immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  into  this  fire ;  but  others,  after 
a  fruitless  peregrination  in  certain  bodies.    Of  the  former  of  these  two  classes^ 
besides  some  perhaps  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  are: — 1st  Those 

*  Da  Cange^  (Glotsar.  med.  et  inf.  Latinitatis,  torn.  iiL  p.  277.)  sappoaet  it  waa  a  peach  tru,  tha 
malut  Persica  o  f  the  Latina,  which  the  Oreeka  caUed  frtfo^ia,     Tr. 
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which  sparn  divine  truth,  or  the  religion  of  Manes,  and  wilfully  persevere  in 
their  errors.  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai, }  10.  p.  18.)  says:  Si  exierit  anmia, 
quse  non  cognoverit  veritatem,  traditur  deemonibus,  ut  earn  doment  in  gehenoa 
ignis.  And,  a  little  after :  Si  quis  sequitur  verba  ipsorum  (Moses  and  the  Jew- 
ish prophets,)  morietur  in  ssBcula  {its  tow;  dibivast  in  longum  aevuni,)  devinctns 
intra  massam  (<<(  tmv  fiofxdw,  namely,  rf  evil  ^re,)  quoniam  non  didicit  scientiam 
Paracliti,  (that  is,  of  Manes.)  Beware  of  understanding  this,  of  the  souls  un- 
avoidably ignorant  of  the  truth ;  these  pass  into  the  bodies  of  various  animals, 
as  we  have  before  shown.  The  souls  here  intended,  were  undoubtedly  such  as 
[p.  873.]  rejected  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  obstinately  preferred  darkness  to 
light. — 2dly.  The  souls  which  apostatize  from  the  Mnnichsean  religion,  after 
having  embraced  it  The  Manichseans  called  deserters  from  their  sect,  men 
destitute  of  light,  or  men  wholly  forsaken  by  the  light.  Says  Atigtistine,  (de 
atiiitate  credendi,  c.  1.  tom.  i.  p.  35.):  Desinant  dicere  illud,quod  in  ore  habeut 
tanquam  necessarium,  cum  eos  quisque  deseruerit,  qui  diutius  audissct :  Lumen 
per  ilium  transitum  fecit;  that  is,  »s  Augustine  himself  immediately  explains  it: 
A  lumine  plane  desertus  est  For  those  who  have  cast  away  the  truth,  have 
lost  all  claim  to  divine  favors,  and  deserve  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  rulers  of 
darkness  for  chastisement. — 3dly.  Still  more  worthy  of  such  punishment  were 
the  souls  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  religion  of  Manes,  and  reviled 
and  abused  its  professors.  Manes  himself,  in  his  Epistola  Fundament!,  (apnd 
Euodium,  de  fide,  c.  1.  in  Append.  Opp.  August,  tom.  i.  p.  25.)  says:  Que  ini- 
mieae  lumini  sancto  extiterunt  aperteque  in  pcmiciem  sanctoram  elementorum 
se  armarunt,  et  igneo  spiritui  (the  Demon)  obsequutae  sunt  infesta  etiam  per- 
eecutione  sua  sanctam  ecclesiam,  ntque  Electos  in  eadem  constitutos  ccelestium 
praeceptorum  observatores  afflixerunt,  a  beatitudine  et  gloria  terrae  sanctae 
arcentur — et  configentur  in  praedicto  horribili  globo. — 4thly.  Into  the  evil  fire 
will  be  sent,  the  souls  which  left  the  body  without  penitence  and  sorrow  for  the 
sins  they  may  have  committed.  Says  Secundijius,  (Epistola  ad  August.  }  2. 
p.  369.) :  Si  cum  eodcm  peceato  (anima)  sine  venia  recedat  tunc  excludetur, 
tunc  virgini  stultne  comparabitur,  tunc  heres  erit  sinistrae  manus,  tunc  a  Do- 
mino pelletur  ex  convivio  nuptiarum,  nigrarum  caussa  vestiura,  ubi  fletos  erit  et 
stridor  dentium,  ibitque  cum  diabolo  ad  Ignem  originis  ipsins.  Non  punitur, 
quia  peccavit  sed  quia  de  peceato  non  doluit— Sthly.  The  souls  which  would 
not  supply  the  Elect  with  food.  The  Ekct,  as  before  shown,  spent  their  lives 
in  leisure  amid  prayer  and  meditations,  and  could  neither  engage  in  or  perform 
any  worldly  business  whatever;  they  were  also  absolute  paupers,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  either  money  or  goods.  Hence  the  Auditors  were  required  to  afford 
them  support  Nor  was  this  any  great  burden,  or  an  onerous  duty,  because  the 
Elect  lived  upon  bread,  water,  fruit  herbs,  and  melons;  and  also  macerated  their 
bodies  with  frequent  fasts.  Therefore,  such  Auditors  ns  refused  sustenance  to  these 
very  holy  persons,  involved  themselves  in  an  atrocious  sin.  Says  Tyrho,  (in  the 
ActJi  Archelai,  {  9.  p.  16.):  Qui  non  praestiterit  Eleclis  ejus  alimenta,  pojiiis  sub- 
detur  gehennse,  et  transformatur  (after  enduring  this  punishment,)  in  catechu- 
menorum  corpora,  usque  quo  faeiat  misericordias  multas.  Consequently,  these 
hard  and  inhumane  Auditors,  before  they  passed  into  other  bodies,  were  sub- 
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Jeeted  to  severe  punishments  in  hell. — Of  the  other  class  of  souls,  (on  which 
tronsmigration  was  first  tried,  and  then  hell-fire,)  were : — (a)  Such  as  retained 
their  desires  for  wealth  and  riches,  even  in  the  bodies  of  paupers  and  mendi- 
cants, into  which  they  had  been  sent.  Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai, 
p.  16.):  Dives  in  hoc  mundo  cum  exierit  de  corporc  suo,  necesse  est  [p.  874.] 
eum  in  corpus  pauperis  injici,  ita  ut  ambulet  et^mendicct,  et  post  haec  (namely, 
if  in  this  body  he  did  not  overcome  his  thirst  for  wealth,)  eat  in  poenas  aeternas. 
(L  e.  in  the  style  of  the  Manichaeans,  in  poenas  diulumas.) — (b)  The  souls 
which,  after  migrating  through  the  five  bodies,  retained  all  their  vitiosity.  The 
Manichaeans  supposed,  that  in  general  souls  pass  through  five  bodies  of  animals 
in  each  of  which  they  ought  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  filth ;  but  if  they  did 
not,  they  deserved  the  punishment  of  hell.  For  more  foi-ceable  nnd  energetic 
medicines  are  necessary  when  moderate  and  gentle  ones  fail. 

But  these  punishments  in  hell,  to  which  God  sends  the  more  perverse  souls 
have  their  termination,  doubtless,  according  to  the  ofiences  of  the  individuals', 
and  they  are  salutary  to  souls.  For  by  that  fierce  fire  a  large  part  of  the  filthi- 
ness  which  hindered  their  purgation  in  the  former  life,  is  consumed ;  and,  this 
being  as  it  were  roasted  out  of  them,  they  are  again  sent  into  other  bodies,  for 
a  new  probation,  in  which  they  are  to  conflict  again  with  the  body  and  the  evil 
soul.  Saya  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  18.) :  Si  exierit  anima,  quae  non 
eognoverit  veritatem,  traditur  daemonibus,  ut  eam  doment  in  gehenna  ignis,  et 
posteaquam  correcta  fuerit,  (f**rh  tnf  itaU%uvn.  See  here,  the  salutary  influence 
of  these  punishments.)  transfunditur  in  alia  corpora,  ut  dometur,  (to  be  purgat- 
ed,)  et  ita  injicitar  in  magnum  ilium  ignem  usque  ad  consummationem.  He 
here  expresses  himself  concisely,  as  he  usually  does ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  he 
intended  to  say  :  If  a  soul,  after  punishment  by  fire,  is  sent  into  other  bodies, 
and  still  perseveres  in  its  negligence,  and  follows  its  lusts,  just  as  in  the  former 
life,  it  loses  all  hope  of  salvation,  and  is  again  cast  into  the  bad  fire,  over  which 
the  princes  of  darkness  have  control ;  and  it  will  remain  in  that  fire  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  What  will  become  of  it  at  the  end  of  tlie  world,  we  <.hall 
soon  show.^— The  Manichaeans  therefore  believed,  as  other  Christians  did, 
though  lor  different  reasons,  and  in  a  diflerent  way,  that  many  souls  of  sinful 
men  are  now  in  hell,  and  are  tormented  by  evil  demons.  What  7^-2^0  states 
on  this  subject,  is  also  stated  by  EpiphaniuSi  and  by  other  more  modern  writers, 
wfaoae  testimonies  I  need  not  cite. 

§  LI.  The  Liberation  of  the  Passive  Jesus.  Besides  the  ration- 
al and  intelligent  souls,  those  particles  of  the  divine  light,  there 
are  portions  of  the  celestial  elements  scattered  throughout  the  na- 
tural world,  and  mixed  up  with  base  matter ;  and  these,  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  especially  by  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  sun, 
are  detached  from  base  matter,  and  drawn  upwards ;  and,  being 
purgated  in  the  moon  and  sun,  they  return  to  the  world  of  li[;ht.(*) 
But  the  son  of  the  First  Man,  the  Passive  Jesus^  whom  [p.  875.] 
the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  warriors  devoured  during  the  first 
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war,  and  still  hold  in  durance,  is  gradually  liberated  by  a  singu- 
lar artifice  of  God.     For  at  certain  times  God  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  demon  some  of  the  celestial  Beings  resident  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  clothed  in  the  form  of  very  beautiful  boys  and 
girls ;  and  on  seeing  them,  the  lusts  of  the  demons  are  so  in- 
flamed that  they  sweat  most  profusely,  and  the  celestial  matter 
oozing  out  with  the  sweat  from  their  huge  bodies,  falls  upon  our 
earth.     This  celestial  matter,  thus  expressed  from  the  princes  of 
darkness  and  falling  upon  the  earth,  fecundates  it  and  causes  it 
to  produce  or  send  forth  trees,  fruits,  plants,  salads,  potherbs,  &c. ; 
and  when  these  are  eaten,  that  which  is  divine  in  them,  the  sen- 
tient soul,  is  detached  from  depraved  matter  and  escapes,  and, 
being  purgated  in  the  moon  and  sun,  ascends  to  the  world  of 
light.     And  this  accounts  for  the  clouds,  the  rains,  the  storms, 
the  showers,  the  lightnings  and  thethunder.     For  the  Prince  of 
darkness  and  his  associates,  becoming  enraged  and  agitated  when 
God  frustrates  their  lustful  desires,  disturb  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  frequently  produce  terrible  commotions  in  nature; 
which,  however,  are  in  some  respects  useful  and  salutary.Q 

(1)  These  statements  will  be  easily  understood,  from  what  has  been  said 
and  repeated  more  than  once.  Souls  pertain  to  the  element  light;  and  conse- 
quently, they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  rather,  they  are  his  off- 
spring. But  besides  this  liglit,  there  are  four  other  elements;  and  innumerable 
particles  of  all  these  elements,  in  the  war  of  the  First  Man  with  the  Prince  of 
darkness,  became  mixed  up  and  joined  with  the  depraved  elements.  And  there- 
fore, previously  to  the  destruction  of  this  world,  it  is  necessary  that  so  much  of 
the  celestial  elements  as  adheres  to  the  vicious  elements,  should  be  disengaged, 
and  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  God  effects  in  various  ways, 
but  especially  by  means  of  the  heat  and  rays  of  the  sun.  For  instance,  the 
sun,  by  its  influences,  gradually  extracts  the  particles  of  good  water  joined  with 
the  bad  water  in  our  world,  and  transmits  them  when  purgated  to  their  native 
country.  And  so  of  all  the  elements.  Our  fire  is  principally  evil  fire  ;  yet  it 
contains  many  particles  of  good  fire,  and  these  gradually  escape,  being  elicited 
by  the  air  which  agitates  the  fire.  Augustine^  (do  natura  boni,  c.  44.  p.  365.)  : 
Ipsam  partem  naturae  Dei  dicunt,  ubique  permixtnm  in  coelis,  in  terris,  sub  ter- 
ris  -  -  solvi  vero,  liberari,  purgarique  non  solum  per  discursum  solis  et  lunac, 
et  virtutes  lucis  (Beings  living  in  the  sun  and  moon,)  verum  etiam  per  Electcs 
suos. 

[p.  876.]  (2)  We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  Manichsean  system  which, 
althouj^h  not  destitute  of  ingenuity,  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  senselessness  and  folly, 
according  to  our  apprehensions  :  I  say.  nceording  to  our  apprehensions,  for  to  the 
people  of  the  East,  esj)ecially  to  the  Persians,  who  philosophized  more  grossly 
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than  we  do*  it  was  undoubtedly  less  insipid,  and  perhnps  appeared  wii^e.  By 
the  commixture  of  good  with  evil,  Manes  would  account  for  all  occurrences  in 
the  physical  world  and  in  human  nature.  And  in  many  partiiularn,  his  plan 
seemed  to  succeed  pretty  well.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  a  great  difficulty 
met  him ;  namely,  whence  originated  the  clouds,  tiie  showers,  the  tempests,  the 
Boaking  rains,  the  thunders,  &c  ?  From  God  they  undoubtedly  do  not  come ; 
for  he  is  perfectly  and  exclusively  good.  Although  the  rains  are  of  some  use 
in  fertilizing  the  earth  and  causing  it  to  produce  fruits  and  plants  and  trees,  the 
food  of  the  Elect ;  yet  they  also  cause  many  evils  and  inconveniences  to  men. 
Bat  the  storms,  tempests,  thunders,  and  fogs,  appear  simply  evil  and  hurtful. 
Therefore,  the  Princes  of  darkness  residing  in  the  air  or  the  upper  regions,  un- 
doubtedly, are  the  cause  of  these  occurrences  in  nature.  But  the  rain,  though 
often  hurtful,  is  yet  beneficial  both  to  the  earth  and  to  its  inhabitants :  and  no- 
thing useful  or  good  can  come  from  the  rulers  of  darkness,  who  are  evil  by 
nature.  This  difficulty  compelled  Manes  again  to  resort  to  his  commixture  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  portion  of  celestial  matter 
still  remained  in  the  bodies  of  the  evil  demons,  notwithstanding  the  principal 
port  of  it,  the  light,  had  been  forced  out  of  them.  Still  the  difficulty  was  not 
wholly  removed ;  for  it  might  be  asked.  What  induces  the  Prince  of  darkness 
and  his  associates  to  give  up  the  celestial  matter  contained  in  their  bodies,  and 
to  suffer  it  to  descend  upon  this  our  earth  ?  That  they  would  do  it  spontane- . 
ously,  cannot  be  believed.  It  must  then  be  that  they  are  compelled,  unwilling- 
ly, to  relax  their  hold  on  the  celestial  matter.  But  who  can,  either  by  force  or 
by  artifice,  bring  them  to  relinquish  so  great  a  treasure  ?  To  free  himself  from 
this  difficulty,  the  fertile  genius  of  Manes  invented  a  fuble,  in  itself  monstrous 
and  void  of  all  reason,  yet  coinciding  very  well  with  his  other  opinions.  He 
■apposed,  1st,  That  during  the  first  conflict  between  the  good  and  evil  Princi- 
ples the  general  of  the  army  of  light  produced  a  son : — 2dly,  That  the  Prince  of 
darkness  and  his  warriors  devoured  that  son  : — 3dly,  That  God,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract gradually  from  the  bodies  of  the  demons  and  liberate  this  son  of  the  First 
lian,  (who  is  a  mass  of  celestial  matter,  endowed  with  a  sentient  soul,)  excites 
the  natural  lusts  of  those  demons ; — 4thly,  And  then  suddenly  withdraws  the 
spectacle,  by  which  he  had  inflamed  their  lustful  desires ; — 5thly,  And  then  the 
demons,  being  much  agitated,  are  thrown  into  violent  perspiration,  and  pour 
oat  with  their  sweat  the  vital  matter  contained  in  ther  members. — 6thly,  This 
sweat  is  our  rain : — 7thly,  And  the  thunders,  high  winds,  tempests  [p.  877.] 
and  tornadoes,  which  often  accompany  rain,  are  indications  of  the  rage  of  the 
demons  when  deluded  by  God  with  fictitious  images. — For  the  sun  and  moon, 
those  two  divine  ships,  are  full  of  celestial  Beings,  or,  as  Manes  himself  calls 
them.  Angels.  And  God,  as  oflen  as  he  sees  fit,  transforms  some  of  these  An* 
gels  into  very  beautiful  boys  and  girls,  and  bids  them  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
princes  of  darkness.  The  boys  show  themselves  to  the  female  demons,  and  the 
girls  to  the  male  demons.  And  those  extremely  libidinous  giants,  on  seeing 
these  very  beautiful  images,  rush  to  embrace  them,  eager  for  coition.  But  the 
beautiful  Angels  flee ;  and  by  their  flight  elude  the  hopes  of  their  lovers :  and 
hence  the  amazing  heats  and  violent  commotions  in  their  bodies.    Their  lust 
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first  rniHBs  a  very  copious  perspiration ;  and  with  their  sweat,  as  God  intend^ 
they  let  out  the  vital  and  celestial  matter :  a  part  of  which,  mixed  with  the  rain, 
falls  upon  our  earth,  and  makes  it  productive  of  plants  and  trees ;  and  a  part 
hecomes  mixed  with  the  air,  and  flows  into  the  sun  and  moon,  where  it  is  par- 
gated,  and  then  is  transmitted  into  the  realm  of  light  The  sweating  princes  of 
darkness  meanwhile  exhibit  terrific  evidence  of  their  rage  and  fury,  on  account 
of  the  flight  of  the  beautiful  young  men  and  maidens.  Their  Lord  manifests 
his  rage  by  terrific  roaring,  and  by  darting  the  malignant  fire,  of  which  he  has 
abundance :  and  these  are  the  thunders  and  lightning  which  frighten  mortals. 
He  and  his  associates  violently  agitate  the  air,  and  produce  whirlwinds,  hale, 
tornadoes  and  tempests,  and  emit  dense  vapors,  which  form  clouds,  obscure  the 
sky,  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  thus  they  often  put  all  nature  into 
commotion.  TV'&o,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,)  relates  this  absurd  fable,  though 
not  very  accurately  or  perspicuously,  from  the  oral  teaching  of  MoTies  himself: 
and  CyriU  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateches.  vi.  {  34.  p.  110.)  tells  us,  he  had  read  it  in 
the  books  of  Manichaeans.  Augustine  and  others  often  mention  it,  and  reproach 
the  Manichaeans  with  it.  (See  Augustine^  contra  Faust  L.  xx.  c.  6.  p.  238.  and, 
de  litres,  c.  46.  p.  18.  and  elsewhere.)  Felixy  the  Manichaean,  tacitly  admits 
and  acknowledges  it,  (in  his  second  Dispute  ^th  August  c  7.  8.  p.  348.)  Says 
Augustine  to  him :  Dicitis,  Deum  virtutes  suas  convertere  in  masculos  ad  irri- 
tandum  concupiscentias  daemonum  foeminarum,  et  eosdem  rursus  convertere  in 
foeminas  ad  irritandum  concupiscentias  dsemonum  masculorum,  ut  cum  diemo- 
niis  injiciunt  libidinem,  accensis  in  formas  confictas  a  Deo,  relaxentur  membra 
eorum  et  sic  evadat  pars  Dei,  quae  ibi  fuerat  colligata.  Hoc  tantum  opprobrium, 
hoc  tantum  sacrilegium  credere  ausi  estis  et  praedicnre  non  dubitatis.  And  what 
reply  does  Felix  make  ?  Does  he  deny  the  facts  ?  Or  assert  that  the  whole  is 
a  calumny  of  their  adversaries?  Or  does  he  strive  to  extenuate  and  explain 
[p.  878.]  away  the  turpitude  of  the  thing  ?  Nothing  of  these.  He  is  silent 
Silent,  did  I  say  ?  He  acknowledges  that  this  fable  was  taught  by  his  master ; 
and  maintains,  that  Christ  taught  what  equally  grates  on  human  ears,  respect- 
ing the  punishments  of  the  wicked  in  hell :  Crudelem  asseritis  Manichaeum  hoc 
dicentem  ?  de  Christo  quid  dicimus,  qui  dixit :  Ite  in  ignem  aetcrnumi— But  these 
many  and  credible  witnesses  have  not  induced  the  very  learned  Beausohre^  to 
believe  that  so  foolish  and  absurd  a  fable  could  come  from  AlaneSt  whom  he  re- 
gards as  no  contemptible  philosopher :  (Histoirc  critique  du  Manich^e,  vol.  ii. 
p.  388  &c.)  Manich^e  n'a  jamais  porte  Tegarement  jusque-lii.  He  does  not  in- 
deed venture  to  deny,  that  Manes  considered  the  raim  to  be  the  sweat  of  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  and  thunder  to  be  his  angry  voice :  but  the  rest  of  the  fable 
he  boldly  denies,  placing  it  among  the  false  criminations  maliciously  invented, 
to  bring  dishonor  upon  a  man  who  erred  indeed,  yet  was  not  wholly  infatuated. 
ManeSj  he  supposes,  taught  his  followers  that  God,  whenever  he  thinks  rain  to 
be  needed  by  mankind,  exhibits  to  the  princes  of  darkness  a  species  of  virgin 
light,  i.  e.  the  purest  kind  of  light,  perfectly  chaste  and  spotless ;  and  that  they 
are  so  charmed  and  captivated  with  this  delightful  spectacle  that  the  sweat  flows 
from  them ;  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  it,  they  manifest  their  strong  indig- 
nation by  lightning,  clouds,  and  thunder.    The  other  things  were  idle  whims, 
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originatiTig  in  the  brains  of  enemies  to  the  good  Persian ;  and  who,  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  highly  figurative  Oriental  style,  transformed  virgin  lighij  or  the 
most  perfect  light,  into  a  beautiful  virgin. — But  Manes  himself  rejects  this  era- 
dite  patron ;  and  demands  liberty  to  retain  and  assert  the  opinion,  which  this 
worthy  man  would  abstract  from  him.  Beausohre,  a  man  of  immense  reading, 
and  at  other  times  of  an  excellent  memory,  was  so  carried  away  by  his  strange 
eagerness  to  exculpate  and  make  respectable  the  ancient  heretics,  that  ho  could 
not  recollect  a  long  and  noted  passage,  still  extant,  from  the  seventh  Book  of 
the  Thesaurus  of  Manes^  in  which  be  not  only  stales  but  expounds,  in  a  copi« 
ens  and  eloquent  discourse,  that  whole  fiible,  concerning  which  Beausobre  says, 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid.  The  passage  is  not  only  in  Augustine^  (de  na- 
tora  boniy  c.  44.  p.  364,  365.)  but  likewise,  in  the  same  words,  in  Euodius,  (de 
fide,  c.  16,  p.  26,  27.)  That  there  may  be  no  gr(»urid  for  a  suspicion  of  any 
misrepresentation,  I  will  cite  the  passage  entire.  It  will  conduce  much  to  a  just 
estimate  of  the  genius  of  Manes ;  and  it  will  show  ihat  the  Christians  of  those 
times  did  not  deceive  posterity  by  declaring  his  system  folly,  and  the  man  him- 
self absurdly  ingenious.  It  reads  thus:  Tunc  bentus  illu  Pater  (God,  the 
Lord  of  the  world  of  Light,)  qui  lucidas  naves  (the  sun  and  the  moon,)  habet 
diversoria  et  habitacula  sen  magnitudines,  (L  e.  who  has  placed  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  theur  homes,  many  Angels  and  celestial  Beings,)  pro  insita  sibi  ele- 
menti&  fert  opem,  qua  exuitur  et  liberatur  ab  impiis  retinaculis  et  angustiis  at. 
que  angoribus  (from  the  bodies  of  the  princes  of  darkness,)  sua  vita-  [p.  879.] 
lis  substantia :  (the  son  of  the  First  Man,  the  Jesus  passibilis,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.)  Itaque  invisibili  suo  nutu  illas  suas  virtutes,  quee  in  clarissi- 
mk  hac  navi  (the  sun)  habentur,  transfigurat,  (for  the  Angels,  like  God  himself, 
are  mere  lucid  matter  without  form,)  easque  parere  (i.  e.  apparere)  facit  adversis 
potestatibus  (to  the  demons,)  quae  in  singulis  coelonim  tractibus  ordinatse  sunt. 
Qu«  quoniam  ex  utroque  sexu,  masculorum  et  foeminarum,  consistunt,  ideo 
piaedictaa  virtutes  partim  specie  puerorum  iovestium  (beardless,)  parere  jubet 
generi  adverso  foeminarum,  partim  virginum  lucidarum  form&  gcneri  contrario 
masculorom ;  sciens  eas  omnes  hostiles  potestates  propter  ingenitom  sibi  letha- 
lem  et  spurcissimam  concupiscentiam  facillime  capi,  atque  iisdem  speciebus 
pulcherrimis,  quae  apparent,  mancipari,  hocque  modo  dissolvL  Sciatis  autem, 
hunc  eundem  nostrum  beatum  Patrem  hoc  idem  esse,  quod  etiam  suae  virtutes 
(that  is,  these  Beings  or  Angels  are  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  and  were  begot* 
ten  of  him,)  quas  ob  necessariam  cnussam  transformat  in  puerorum  et  virginum 
iotemeratam  similitudinem.  Utitur  autem  his  tanquam  propriis  armis  atque  per  eas 
Buam  complet  voluntatem.  (Behold,  the  moral  character  of  this  stupid  fable!) 
Harum  vero  virtutum  divinarum,quaead  instar  conjugii  contra  inferna  genera  sta^ 
tauatur,quaeque  alacriaate  ac  falicitite  id,  quod  cogitaverint,  memento  codem  effi- 
ciunt,  plaenae  sunt  lucidae  naves :  (the  sun  and  moon.)  Itaque  cum  ratio  poseeret, 
at  masculis  (daemonibus)  appareant  eaedem  sanctae  virtutes,  illico  etiam  suam 
efSgiem  virginum  pulcherrimarum  habitu  demonstrant  Rursus  cum  ad  foeminas 
ventum  fucrit,  postponentes  species  virginum,  pueronim  investium  speciem  osten- 
dunt.  Hoc  autem  visu  decoro  illarum  ardor  et  concupiscentia  crescit, atque  hoc  mo- 
do vinculum  pessimarum  earum  cogitation  um  sulvitur,  (For  the  princes  of  darkness 
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have  resolved,  never  to  part  with  that  celestial  matter  which  they  have  devomw 
cd :  it  doubtless  temperates  and  alleviates  their  misery.    But  God  so  beguiles 
them  with  images  of  youths  and  virgins,  that  they  forget  themselves,  and  disregard 
their  pernicious  plans  and  purposes ;)  vivaque  anima,  (not  endowed  with  reason, 
but  only  with  life  and  sensation,)  quae  eorundem  membris  tenebatur,  hac  occa^ 
sione  laxata  evadit,  et  suo  purissimo  acri  miscetur,  ubi  penitus  ablutae  animae 
ad  lucidas  nav^s,  (the  sun  and  moon,)  quae  sibi  ad  evectationem  atque  ad  suae 
patriae  transfretationem  sunt  praeparatae.    Id  vero  quod  adhuc  adversi  generis 
maculas  portat,  per  aestus  atque  calores  particulatim  descendit,  (namely,  by  tho 
rain,)  atque  arboribus,  ceterisque  plantationibus  ac  satis  omnibus  miscetur  et 
oaloribus  diversis  inficitur.    Et  quo  pacto  ex  ista  magna  et  clarissama  nave,(thA 
sun,)  figurae  puerorum  ac  virginum  apparent  contrariis  potestatibus,  quas  in 
[p.  880.]  coelis  degunt,  quseque  igneam  habent  naturam  atque  ex  isto  aspectn 
decoro  vitae  pars,  quae  in  earumdem  membris  habetur,  laxata  deducitur  per 
calores  in  terram :  eodem  modo  etiam  ilia  altissima  virtus,  quae  in  navi  vitali- 
um  aquarum  habitat,  (Christ  is  here  intended,  whom  the  Manichaeans  made 
resident  in  the  moon,)  in  similitudine  puerorum  ac  virginum  sancturum  per  suoa 
angelos  apparet  his  potestatibus,  quarum  natura  frigida  est  atque  humidd}  quae 
que  in  coelis  ordinatae  sunt    Et  quidem  his  quae  foeminae  sunt,  in  ipsis  Tormk 
puerorum  apparet,  masculis  vero  virginum.    Hac  vero  mutatione  et  diversitate 
dinnarum  personarum  ac  pulcherrimarum,  humidae  frigidaeque  stirpis  principes 
masculi  sive  foeminae  solvuntur,  atque  id,  quod  in  ipsis  est  vitale,  fugit ;  quod 
vero  resederit,  laxatum  deducitur  in  terram  per  frigora  et  cunctis  terrae  generi* 
bus  admiscetur.     After  reading  these  declarations  attentively,  can  we  say,  that 
the  ancient  Christians  did  injustice  to   Manes  ? — The  demons  or  princes  of 
darkness  dispersed  about  in  the  upper  regions  and  resident  in  the  stars,  are  not 
all  of  the  same  nature,  nor  of  the  same  sex.    Some  are  of  a  fiery  nature,  and 
others  of  a  cold  and  humid  nature :  And  some  are  males,  and  others  females. 
But  they  all  carry  in  their  bodies  no  small  quantity  of  celestial  matter,  or  of 
vital  soulj  as  Manes  calls  it.     They  are  all  full  of  unbridled  lust ;  and  this  they 
have  most  unfortunately  propagated  among  mankind  through  their  bodies.  And 
God  veiy  sagaciously  employs  this  their  innate  vitiosity,  to  extort  from  them 
the  vital  soul.    The  princes  of  a  fiery  nature,  God  excites  to  let  out  the  celestial 
matter,  by  the   igneous  Beings   resident  in  the  sun,  clothed  in  the  forms  of 
young  men  and  virgins.    The  princes  of  a  cold  and  humid  nature,  Christ,  resi- 
ding in  the  moon,  moves  by  means  of  the  lunar  Beings.     The  celestial  matter 
or  vital  soul,  elicited  by  such  deceptions  from  the  huge  giants  of  both  sexes  in 
sweat  and  otherwise,  is  in  part  pure  and  uncontaminated,  and  in  part  defiled 
with  the  stains  contracted  in  those  foul  bodies.    That  which  is  pure,  mingles  at 
once  with  the  virgin  air,  and  mounts  aloft  to  the  world  of  light.     But  that 
which  has  stains,  descends  with  the  rains,  frosts  and  showers,  to  the  earth,  be- 
comes connected  with  plants  and  trees,  and  causes  the  passive  Jesus  to  shoot 
forth,  which,  as  Fauslus  says,  hangs  on  all  the  trees.     A  ludicrous  and  amusing 
philosophy  truly,  and  not  unworthy  of  Persian  ingenuity ! — This  fable,  which 
Manes  himself  announces  rhetorically  and  pompously,  others  explaim  more 
briefly,  in  accordance  with  the  oral  teaching  of  Manes,  and  with  the  books  of 
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ManielnBans.    Among  these,  are  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  13, 14.)  and 

Oyrill  of  Jerusalem.    Tyrbo  says :  Virgo  quaedam  decora  et  exomata,  elegans 

valde,  furto  appetit  Principes  (masculos,)  qui  sunt  in  firmamento  a  vivente 

Spiritn  edncti  et  cmcifixi,  ques,  cum  apparuerit,  maribus  foemina  decora  apparet: 

foeminia  vero  adolescentem  speciosum  et  concupiscibilem  demonstrat     Sed 

(Hrincipefl  quidem  (masculi)  cum  earn  viderint  exomatam,  amore  ejus  in  libidi- 

nem  moventur:  (All  this,  we  have  heard  Manes  himself  say:  what  [p.  881.] 

followBy  is  not  so  clearly  stated  by  hioL)  et  quia  eam  apprehendere  non  pos- 

mntfe  vehementeronstigantur  amoris  incendiis  excitati :  rapti  sunt  enim  libidinia 

calore ;  cum  enim  currentibus  post  eam  anxU  effecti  fuissent,  virgo  subito  nus- 

t{iuun  eompamit    Tunc  princeps  ille  magnus  producit  nebulas  ex  semetipsOy 

vd  obseuret  in  ixk  sua  omnem  mundum,  qui  cum  tribulatus  fuerit  plurimnm, 

iieat  hosio  radat  post  laborem,  ita  et  hie  Princeps  sudat  ex  tribulatione  sua, 

eigvB  sudor  plunae  sunt:  (which  are  often  preceded  by  thunders  and  light- 

ningi.)     Cyriu  also,  (Cateehes.  vL  }  34.  p.  110.)  more  concisely:  Imbres  ex 

•matoxio  asstu  oriii  statunnt,  audentque  dicere,  esse  quamdam  in  coelo  specio* 

■un  Yirginem  cum  juvene  formoso  -  -  illam  (virginem)  fugere  aiunt,  istum  per- 

■eqait  atque  inde  sndorem  emittere,  quo  ex  sudore  imbrem  exsistere.    Haec  in 

ManiBbBorum  libiis  scripta  sunt    Ea  nos  legimus,  dum  narrantibus  nolumus 

fldem  Iwbere.    These  absurd  notions  of  the  origin  of  rain,  lightning  and  thun* 

dtf ,  indneed  the  Manichsans,  when  it  thundered  and  lightened,  not  like  other 

Chfistiaiia  to  implore  the  divine  clemency  by  prayers,  but  to  curse  the  Prince 

of  darkness,  whose  voice  they  supposed  they  heard.   This  we  learn  from  CyrtU, 

(L  eit  pi  110.) :  Tonat  Deus  et  contremiscimus  omnes:  isti  autem  in  blanphe- 

mas  voces  erumpunt :  (That  is,  they  curse  the  author  of  the  thunder.)    Ful- 

garat  Deus,  omnesque  nos  in  terram  procumbimus :  illi  autem  de  coelb  con 

§  TiTTr    Destmction  of  the  World  and  Consummation  of  all  things* 

When  the  greatest  part  of  souls  shall  have  been  recalled  to  the 
world  of  light,  and  of  course  the  human  race  be  reduced  to  a  few 
persons,  when  the  celestial  matter  dispersed  through  our  world 
shall  in  various  ways  have  been  extracted,  and  no  souls  remain 
on  earth,  except  such  as  can  in  no  way  be  purgated  and  reformed ; 
then  will  God  remove  the  walls  and  ramparts  by  which  tlie  evil 
fire  is  inclosed ;  and  that  fire,  bursting  from  its  caverns,  will  burn 
up  and  destroy  the  fabric  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
Omophorus  will  withdraw  his  shoulders  from  it,  and  will  suffer 
this  dirty,  depraved  mass,  now  divested  of  all  life,  to  be  con- 
sumed. After  this,  the  Princes  of  darkness,  being  deprived  of 
all  celestial  matter  or  light,  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  their 
own  wretched  country :  and  in  that  dreary  world  they  will  for- 
ever remain.(*)    And  to  prevent  their  again  invading  the  world 

of  light|  God  will  guard  the  orb  of  darkness  with  a  very  strong 
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Q).  882.]  force :  for  those  souls,  whose  refonnation  and  salvation 
are  despaired  of,  like  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  will  surround  the  world 
of  darkness  and  guard  its  frontiers,  lest  its  wretched  inhabitants 
should  again  issue  forth  and  invade  the  realm  of  light.(') 

(I)  Our  world  was  created  of  God,  only  that  the  good  matter  mixed  wHh 
evil  might  be  gradually  detached ;  and  especially,  that  the  souls,  those  daugh- 
ters of  eternal  light,  which  by  the  crafly  Prince  of  Darkness  had  been  inclo^ 
in  bodies,  might  be  liberated  from  their  prison.    This  arduous  business  being 
completed,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  good  matter  being  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal state,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  deformed  mass,  filthy,  vile  and  sterile,  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  back  whence  it  came.     Therefore,  when  God  shall  haTa 
accomplished  his  object  and  recovered  his  treasures  plundered  by  the  evil  Piin- 
ciple,  a  conflagration  of  this  world  will  ensue.    That  immensely  great  Angel, 
OmophoruSy  who  sustains  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  being  notified  by  God  that 
the  consummation  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  will  cast  down  his  burden,  the  evfl 
fire  will  burst  its  barriers,  and  will  consume  the  whole  fabric ;  and  all  things 
will  return  to  their  original  state.    God,  with  the  Beings  begotten  of  him,  will 
lead  a  life  of  blessedness  in  the  world  of  light :  and  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
vnih  his  associates  and  friends,  will  lead  a  life  of  wret/jhedness  in  the  world  of 
darkness.    Says  T)/rboj  (in  the  Acta  Disput.  Archelai, }  11.  p.  21.}:  Post  hce 
omnia,  ad  ultimum  Senior  cum  manifestam  fecerit  ejus  imaginem,  tunc  ipse 
Omophorus  extra  se  terram  derelinquit,  et  ita  dimittitur  magnus  ille  ignis  (that 
evil  lire,  which  the  Living  Spirit  cast  out  of  this  world,  when  he  formed  the 
earth,  and  inclosed  within  strong  ramparts  or  mounds,  and  in  which  the  very 
wicked  souls  that  would  not  be  reformed  have  been  for  a  time  tormented,)  qui 
mundum  consumat  universum.  -  -  Tunc  autem  hoec  fient,  cum  statuta  venerit 
dies.     What  is  here  said  of  an  Elder's  exhibiting  his  image,  is  very  obscure. 
But  this  much  is  obvious,  that  by  this  Elder^  whoever  he  may  be,  God  will  sig- 
nify to  the  world-bearing  Atlas,  called  Omophorus,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
has  come.     And  on  learning  this,  the  huge  giant  will  quit  his  position,  and 
throw  down  his  load,  as  he  had  long  nnd  ardently  wished  to  do.     Tyrbo,  soon 
after,  proceeds :  Post  haec  restitutio  erit  duarum  naturarum,  (the  Latin  version 
has :  duorum  luminarium,  i.  e.  of  the  sun  and  moon :  Extremely  erroneous.    In 
the  Greek  of  EpiphaniuSy  we  correctly  read :  'AjroKarda-'raa-ts  riHv  /w©  ^Cvt^f 
The  sun  and  the  moon  need  no  restoration.     The  ducc  naiurcCj  in  the  style  of 
Manichasans,  are  the  tioo  first  principles  of  all  things,  good  and  evil.     The  im- 
port of  the  passage  therefore  is :  Those  two  natures  (or  substances)  will  then 
return  to  their  original  state,  or  that  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  between 
the  good  and  evil  Principles :)  et  Principes  habitabunt  in  infcrioribus  partibus 
suia :  (in  the  world  of  darkness,  where  they  dwelt  before  the  war ;)  Pater  au- 
tem (God)  in  superioribus,  (in  the  world  of  light,)  quae  sua  sunt  recipiens : 
[p.  883.]  (i.  e.  after  all  the  celestial  matter  which  the  princes  of  darkness  had 
seized,  shall  have  returned  to  him.) — The  burning  of  our  world  will  be  slow 
and  of  long  continuance.     For  l)/rho  says,  that  all  those  celestial  Beings,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  government  of  our  world,  and  also  the  Living  Spirit,  the 
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frnmer  of  the  world,  will  renide  in  (he  xun  and  moon,  until  (he  whole  fubric  is 
eoiiBumud.  And  he  ndds,  tliat  he  hud  not  lenrned  frocn  Manes,  how  many  y ears 
the  hiirninj;  would  coiitiniii;.  Mujori  in  nan  (the  Hun,)  vivena  Spiritui;  (the 
world-builder,)  adhiiHilur,  et  Murus  illiun  ignin  mngni  (the  Angel,  the  guardian 
of  hell  fire,  who  keeps  watch  lest  this  evil  fire  ahould  burst  from  its  caverns 
before  the  appointed  time,)  et  Miirus  vcnll  (the  Ai^cl,  who  guards  the  winds) 
et  af'rJH,  et  aqaue,  et  interioris  ignla  vivi  (i.  e.  bojii.  Each  of  the  elements  had 
its  an pi'rin lending  Angel,  or  keeper  and  governor. — )  quie  omnia  in  lunA  habita- 
bunt,  Qsqae  quo  totum  mundum  ignis  absumat ;  in  quot  autem  annis,  numerum 
non  didici.  And  I  suppose,  Mana  himself  did  not  know  the  number  of  theH 
years. — This  whole  Btntement  of  Tyrbo  is  i-onfirmed  by  nearly  all  the  ancient 
writers.  Alfxartdtr  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichieos,  p.  G.)  ttddt  moreover,  thai 
thtx  lire  which  is  to  consume  the  world,  will  also  consume  Itself;  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  :  'Arsj^v^crS-Jiirx  ra't  d-ifGi  tujiutu,  rt  tfa>  Ti;,i,  tiri,  ru^- 
mrt.  iouTi  n.l  ii.t.>  tit^ir^,,  i  ri  ti  S.  liirir..  «(  v>..!,  »l>, a „(>*»?.».  Se- 
grcgntfi  vero  k  materift  omni  virtute  c<Eleati,  erumpct  ignis  citernus,  et  seme- 
tipsuni  una  cum  omni,  qiiie  restnt,  materift,  consumet.  The  same  thing  appears 
to  be  stated,  though  less  distinctly,  I>y  TUus  of  Bostra,  (Contra  Manicha>os,  L. 
ii.)  But  1  omit  this  poxsage,  to  avoid  needless  prolixity. — The  lime  or  day  of 
this  connogration  of  the  world  and  restoration  of  oil  things,  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  has  indicated.  But  a  modern  writer,  Hebed  Jesu,  an  Armenian,  (apnd 
Astemanunt,  Bibliolh.  OrienL  Clement.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  iL  p.  361.)  affirms, 
that  the  Manichtcans  believed :  Fore,  ut  in  die  Dominico  hoc  sKCulum  habeat 
interilnm,  diasolulionemque  omncm  post  circulum  novem  mille  annorum.  But 
as  this  statement  is  neither  confirmed  nor  contradicted  by  any  other  writer,  il 
most  be  held  doubtful. 

(Q)  The  God  of  the  Manichaeans  was  cautious  and  provident,  but  imbecile, 
or  of  moderate  power.  And  he  hod  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  Prince  of  d.irkness, 
although  once  vanquished,  would  again  ventnre  to  invade  the  world  of  Ughti  and 
if  he  should  do  so,  the  same  tragedy  as  in  the  former  war,  would  undoubtedly 
recur.  To  prevent  this  great  and  terrible  evil,  he  enrolled  a  powerful  army  of 
guards,  from  among  the  souls  which  would  not  ba  purgated,  and  therefore  could 
not  lelam  to  the  world  of  light,  and  yet  conld  not  be  given  over  to  tlio  kingdom 
of  dnritness  bceanse  possessed  of  a  divine  nature, — of  tbsM  KHili,  I  My,  he 
formed  an  army,  which  should  valiantly  resist  the  counsels  and  u 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  darkness,  and  prevent  their  p 
llieir  frontier.  As  before  shown,  the  souls  which  have  twiue  pi 
successive  bodies  without  being  reclaimed,  are  sent  to  hell,  to  it-U 
mented  in  the  evil  lire  nnlll  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  WMi 
be  destroyed,  they  will  be  drawn  forth  from  hell,  and  be  made  g 
for  the  supreme  God,  or  guards  of  the  world  of  darimv-  '' 
added  the  souls,  which  the  last  day  will  find  etill  r*sideri< 
animals,  and  other  things;  for  these  also  are  sneh,  that  ■■ 
less.  Says  Manes,  in  the  second  Book  of  hia  Tbeaan 
Fnndumenti,  (apud  Euodium,  de  fide  contra  Haniahac' 
quae  negltgentift  sua  a  la  be  pracdictorum  (malorain}  apl 


I  KHili,  I  lay,  he 
and  maehjo^^llL 
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pormisermt,  mandatisquo  divinis  ex  intergo  parum  obtemperaverint,  legemqw 
sibi  a  suo  liberatore  (Christ,)  datam  servare  plenius  noluerint,  neque  at  docebit 
sese  gubernaverint,  quae  muDdi  amore  erraro  se  a  oriori  sua  lucida  nature  passM 
sunt,  atque  inimicae  lumini  sancto  extiterunt  -  -  a  beatitudine  atque  glori&  to* 
rae  sanctae  arcentur.    Et  quia  a  malo  se  superari  passae  sunt,  in  eadem  mifi 
stirpe  perseverabunt,  pacifica  ilia  terr&  et  regionibus  immortalibuM  sibimet  \nkh 
dictis.    Quod  ideo  illis  eveniet,  quia  ita  iniquis  operibus  se  obstrinxerunt,  at  a 
vita  et  libertate  sanctae  lucis  alieniantur.      Non  igitur  poterunt  recipi  in  regni 
ilia  pacifica,  sed  configentur  in  praedicto  horribili  globo,  cut  etiam  ntceat  at 
custodiam  adhiberu  Unde  adhaerebunt  his  rebus  animae  eaedem,  qnas  dilexenint, 
relictae  in  eodem  tenebrarum  globo,  snis  mentis  id  sibi  acquirentes.    When 
Augustine^  in  hit  aecond  Dispute  with  Felix  the  Manichaean,  (c  16.  p.  351.)  had 
said,  that  according  ta  the  opinion  of  Manes,  many  portions  of  the  divine  natiin 
would  be  damned;  his  antagonist  denied  the  fact,  and  replied  in  these  words: 
Hoc,  quod  dixit  sanctitas  tua,  quia  pars,  quae  se  non  mundavit  ab  coinquinatioM 
gentis  tenebrarum :  et  sic  dicit  Manichaeus,  quia  non  sunt  missi  in  regnum  Del 
Hoc  enim  asseris  tu,  quia  damnati  sunt:  Sed  Manichaeus  non  hoc  dicit,  quia 
damnati  sunt,  sed  ad  custodiam  positi  sunt  illius  gentis  tenebrarum.   Yet 
Augustine  did  correctly  apprehend  the  sentiment  of  Manes;  as  appears  from 
several  passages,  but  especially  from  this  very  lucid  one,  (de  Haeres.  c  46. 
p.  13.):  The  Manichaeans  say,  In  nobis  sanatum  hoc  vidum  (of  lust)  nunqoam 
futurum :  sed  a  nobis  sejunctam  atque  seclusam  substantiam  istam  mali,  et  finite 
isto  saeculo  post  conflagrationem  mundi  in  globo  quodam,  tanquam  in  carcera 
sempitemo,  esse  victuram.    Cui  globo  affirmant  accessurum  semper  et  adhaesu- 
rum  quasi  coopertorium  atque  tectorium  ex  animabus,  naturft  quidem  bonis, 
sed  quae  tamen  non  potuennt  a  naturae  malae  cogitatione  mundari.    If  we  es- 
timate the  doctrine  of  Manes  by  these  passages,  the  souls  whose  filthiness  pre- 
vents their  being  received  into  the  world  of  light,  will  be  stationed  within  the 
sphere  of  darkness,  or  on  its  exterior,  and  will  cover  the  whole  sphere  like  a 
[p.  886.]  garment  or  outer  covering,  so  as  to  leave  no  crevice  through  which  the 
inhabitants  can  escape.    But  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  21.)  seems  to  in- 
dicate, that  those  impure  and  slothful  souls  will  have  their  station  or  camp,  not 
within  the  world  of  darkness,  but  on  the  intervening  space  between  the  world 
of  bliss  and  the  world  of  misery.    He  says :  Deinde  (in  the  end  of  the  world,) 
iterum  (daimones)  dimittunt  animam,  (or  rather  animas,  which  were  detained  in 
the  evil  fire,)  quas  objicitur  (is  opposed  to  the  demons,)  inter  medium  novi  sse^ 
culi  (the  world  of  light,)  ut  omnes  animae  peccatorum  vinciantur  in  sternum. 
But  the  two  opinions  are  not  so  difibrent,  as  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable. 

I  have  bestowed  much  labor  on  the  explanation  of  the  Manichaean  system, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  None  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  among  Christians, 
was  more  difficult  to  be  suppressed  than  this ;  and  it  still  exists,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  regarded  as  vile  and  hateful  by  the  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians. 
Perhaps  also  the  books  of  Manes  are  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  read  by 
his  many  followers  in  the  eastern  countries.  There  have  also  been,  and  still  ar« 
numerous  discussions  among  learned  men,  respecting  this  singular  form  of  re- 
ligion.   Some  regard  it  as  not  altogether  nonsense  and  folly,  but  as  very  dex- 
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teroasly  solving  all  difficulties  respecting  the  origin  of  evil;  while  otheis  look 
upon  it  as  perfectly  absurd,  and  more  worthy  of  brute  animals  than  of  men. 
The  candid  man  will  acknowledge,  that  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  general 
view,  displays  ingenuity,  that  it  deduces  all  its  doctrines  from  a  very  few  prin- 
ciples, which  have  a  great  appearance  of  plausibility,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  are  harmoniously  consistent  But  if  we  examine  it  minutely,  we  shall 
find  in  it  mach  that  is  silly,  trifling,  and  fabulous.  For  Manes,  finding  that  he 
could  not  well  explain  all  the  changes  and  operations  in  nature  from  the  few 
principles  he  had  admitted,  was  compelled  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  invent  and  de- 
vine  fables,  in  order  to  solve  by  means  of  the  imagination,  what  could  not  be 
solved  by  reason.  Moreover,  the  most  discerning  and  ingenious  of  the  Mani- 
eheeans  themselves  have  admitted,  that  some  of  tlieir  master's  dogmas  could  not 
be  explained  and  demonstrated  satisfactorily.  And  among  these  dogmas,  they 
name  in  particular,  that  of  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  or,  as  they  call 
them,  turn  natures ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  new  age  or  world,  (de  novo  saeculo,) 
and  some  others.  Yet  they  contended,  that  these  dogmas,  although  above  hu- 
man reason,  were  to  be  simply  believed,  because  revealed  to  us  by  God.  Thus 
Secundinus  writes  to  Augustine,  (p.  371.):  Illud  tamen  notum  facio  iusa  saga- 
eissimse  bonitati,  quia  sunt  qusedam  res,  qnoe  sic  exponi  non  possunt,  ut  intel- 
ligantur :  excedit  enim  divina  ratio  mortalium  pectora:  ut  puta  hoc  ipsum,  quo- 
modo  Hint  duae  naturse,  aut  quare  pugnaverit  (Deus)  qui  nihil  poterat  pati,  nee 
non  etiam  de  saccule  novo,  quod  idem  memorat.  What  Manes  taught  respect- 
ing a  new  age  or  world,  like  several  other  things  pertaining  to  his  system,  is  at 
this  day  almost  wholly  unknown. 

§  LIII.  Pabiic  Worship  among  Manichoeans.  The  mode  [p.  886.] 

of  public  worship  among  the  Manichaeans  was  very  simple. 
They  had  no  temples  or  houses  dedicated  to  God,  no  altars,  no 
images,  no  love-feasts,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  usually  prac- 
tised by  other  Christians.  When  assembled  they  prayed  to  God 
with  becoming  devoutness,  but  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  sun.  They  sung  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  the  principal  jEons;  read  the  books  of  Afanes, 
especially  his  Epistola  Fundamenti ;  and  heard  exhortations  from 
their  teachers,  enjoining  the  renunciation  and  subjugation  of  sin- 
ful desires.  They  observed  Sunday  as  a  sacred  day,  but  abstained 
wholly  from  food  on  that  day.  Among  their  annual  holy  days, 
the  most  noted  was  the  BemOf  the  day  on  whi  'hey  honored 
witli  great  solenmity  the  memory  of  their  nastf  :is  cru<  11  y 

slain  by  the  king  of  Persia.    Tlie  Christian  i  '^"inienio- 

rative  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the  Savioi  )t  c^b. 

serve;  because  they  denied  that  CI  "i*    '  :  ;i- 

tized.    Easter  they  observed  wit=  i 
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Kttle,  or  rather  with  no  ceremony.  For,  believing  that  Chrisi 
only  feigned  death  and  a  return  to  life,  they  supposed  that  short 
services  were  all  that  the  day  required.(*) 

(1)  Of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  Manichaeans  worsliipped  God, 
Faustus  the  Manichaean  discourges  exultingly,  (apud  Augustinum,  Lh  xx.  c  I. 
torn.  viii.  p.  238  &.c.) ;  and  as  Augustine  in  his  reply  charges  him  with  no  mis- 
representation,  his  statements  are  undoubtedly  correct    Some  one  had  objected, 
that  the  Manichaeans  were  a  sect  of  Pagans  and  Gentiles.    This  charge  Faustvi 
first  answers,  by  showing  that  tiiero  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  Manv 
chaeans  and  the  Gentiles.  He  says ;  Mea  opinio  et  cultus  longe  alia  sunt,  qoam 
paganorum.  -  -  Pagani  aris,  delubris,  simulacris,  victimis  atque  incenso  Deum 
colendum  pntant.    Ego  ab  his  multum  diversus  incedo,  qui  ipsum  me,  si  modo 
sum  dignus,  rationabile  Dei  templum  puto :  vivum  vivae  majestatis  simolacrum 
Christum  filium  ejus  accipio :  aram,  mentem  bonis  artibus  et  disciplinis  imbutam, 
honores  quoque  divines  ac  sacrificia  in  solis  orationibus,  et  ipsis  puris  et  simpli- 
cibus,  pono.   The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  had  no  temples  or  houses  consecrated 
to  God ;  and  no  images  eitlier  of  God  or  saints :  Christ  to  them  was  in  place  of 
all  visible  representations.    Neither  had  they  altars.    And  lastly,  the  principal 
[p.  887.]  part  of  their  worship  consisted  in  prayers  to  God,  and  those  prayere 
pure  and  simple.    If  this  last  clause  is  true, — and  that  it  is  so  I  will  presently 
show  by  other  testimony, — ^then  it  is  manifest,  that  all  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  excluded  from  their  worshipping  assemblies,  except  only  the  custom  of 
turning  the  face  towards  the  sun  in  prayer.     In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
Manes  followed  the  example  of  his  countrymen  the  Persians.     For  it  appears 
from  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  others,  collected  by  Barnabas  Brissonius, 
(de  regio  principutu  Persarum,  L.  ii.  }  28.  p.  360  &-c.)  tliat  the  Persians  deemed 
it  next  to  insanity,  to  dedicate  temples,  images,  and  altars  to  the  gods. — Having 
vindicated  his  sect  from  this  calumny,  he  turns  his  artillery  in  another  direction, 
and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Christians  were  more  truly  a  sect  of  Pagans. 
In  doing  this,  he  again  testifies  that  the  Manichaeans  disregarded  and  despised 
the  ceremonies  usual  among  other  Christians  in  that  age,  and  were  studious  of 
simplicity  in  the  worship  of  God.     He  says-.  Vos  sacrificia  (gentium)  mutastis 
in  aorapiis:  (The  Manichaeans  therefore  omitted  altogether  those  feasts  of  love, 
which  the  other  Christians  celebrated.)    Vos  vertistis  idola  in  martyres,  quos 
votis  similihus  colitis:  (The  Manichaeans  therefore  paid  no  honors  or  worship 
to  martyrs,  they  kept  no  images  of  ihem,  and  they  did  not  observe  their 
Natalilia,  or  the  days  consecrated  to  their  memory.)    Vos  defunctorum  umbras 
vino  placatis  et  dapibus :  (This  cuts  the  Christians  of  those  times,  who  curried 
wine  and  food  on  certain  days  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and  there  held 
feasts.)  Vos  solennes  gentium  dies  cum  ipsis  celebratis,  ut  kalendas  et  solstitia: 
(Therefore  the  Manichaeans  abhorred  the  practice  of  the  Christians,  after  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  of  annexing  the  Christian  rites,  and  in  a  sense 
giving  consecration,  to  the  festiil  days  of  the  Pagans.)     De  vitA  certe  mut^tstis 
nihil.  All  these  things  Augustine  endeavors  to  excuse;  but  he  denies  nothing. — 
As  the  Manichaean  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  they  called  their  wor- 
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pping  aflsembliefl  (he  jtrayer.   This  we  learn  from  FortunatuSf  a  MaDichaean, 
hm  fiRit  Dispute  with  Augusiiney  p.  69.)  who  inquired  of  Augustine :  Inler* 
.sti  (nostrae)  orationi?    And  Augustine  replied:  Interfui.    The  subsequent 
aiarks  plainly  show,  that  Manichaean  assemblies  for  public  worship  were  in- 
nded.    And  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Augustine  confesses  that 
olhing  reprehensible  occurred  in  their  worshipping  assemblies.  He  disapproves 
»f  only  one  thing,  namely,  their  turning  their  faces  to  the  sun  in  prayer.    He 
iav8 :  Quamvis  orationi  vestrae  interfuerim,  utrum  separatim  vobiscum  habeatia 
aliam  orationem,  (They  certainly  had  other  worship,  as  Augustine  himself  in- 
forms us  soon  after;  nor  does  Fortunalus  deny  it,)  Deus  solus  potest  nosse  et 
T08.     Ego  tamen  in  oratione,  in  qua  interfui,  nihil  turpe  fieri  vidi,  sed  solum 
eontra  [idem  animadvert!,  -  -  quod  contra  solem  facitis  orationem.  Praeter  hoc 
m  ilia  oratione  vestra  nihil  novi  eomperi.    On  other  points  here  stated,  we  have 
heretofore  treated,  so  that  we  need  not  again  remark  upon  them. 

§  LTV.  The  exclnsive  Worship  of  the  Elect.    Baptism  and  [p.  888.] 

the  sacred  Sapper.  Besides  the  public  assemblies,  in  which  the  Elect 
or  perfect  and  the  Auditors  or  imperfect  met  together,  other  and 
more  private  conventions  for  religious  objects  were  held  exclu- 
sively by  the  little  band  of  the  Elect,  What  was  done  in  these 
private  conventions,  or  in  what  manner  God  was  there  worshipped, 
is  not  known  at  the  present  day ;  the  books  of  the  sect  being  lost, 
or  at  least  not  being  known. (*)  To  the  arcane  or  private  worship 
of  the  Manichaeans,  pertained  baptism  and  the  sacred  Sitjyper. 
Baptism,  the  Manichajans  held  to  be  a  mere  ceremony,  which 
conveyed  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  soul.  They  did  not  admit 
that  Christ  was  baptized ;  and  their  fundamental  principles  for- 
bid their  believing  that  any  efficacy  existed  in  water  for  purify- 
ing the  divine  soul,  the  offspring  of  God.  Hence  they  did  not 
require  their  people  to  receive  baptisnl :  but  if  any  of  the  Elect 
desired  a  lustration  by  water,  the  leaders  of  the  sect  did  not  op- 
pose their  wishes.(')  Of  the  sacred  Supper  of  the  Elect,  nothing 
Bcaroely  is  known  at  the  present  day :  for  the  horrid  and  obscene 
rites  of  it^  reported  by  many  of  the  ancients,  lack  authority,  cre- 
dibility, and  probability ;  and  the  genuine  followers  of  Manes 
cannot  be  taxed  with  them,  without  extreme  injustice.(*) 

(1)  Says  Augustine,  (Disput  L  cum  Fortunate,  0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  68.) :  De 
noribua  vestria  plene  scire  possnnt,  qui  Electi  vestri  sunt.  Nosti  aut(>m,  me 
non  Electam  vestrum,  sed  Auditorem  fuisse.  -  -  Quisquis  autem  vobis  opponit 
qonstionem  aliquam  de  moribus,  Electis  vestris  opponit  Quid  autem  inter 
T08  agatis,  qui  Electi  estis,  ego  scire  non  possum.  Nam  et  Eucharistinm  audivi 
a  Tobis  saepe,  quod  accipiatis :  (It  is  manifest  from  this  language  that  tlie  Eu 
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charist  pertained  to  the  arcane  mysteries  of  the  Electa  and  that  the  AtuBicn 
were  not  admitted  to  it,)  tempos  aatem  accipiendi  cum  me  lateret,  quid  accipi* 
atis,  unde  nosse  potui  ?  All  these  remarks  Fortimatus  passes  hy,  and  theie- 
fore  approves,  or  tacitly  acknowledges  them  to  be  tme.  Moreover,  there  ii 
other  evidence  which  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  ihe  Ekcl  held  secnl 
meetings,  from  which  the  Auditors  were  excluded. 

(2)  Respecting  baptism  among  Manichaeans,  learned  men  have  disagreed; 
some  afSrm  that  they  practised  it,  others  deny  it,  and  others  combine  the 
two  opinions  in  some  way.    The  cause  of  this  disagreement  is  in  Augustim; 
who  seems  in  some  places  to  teach,  that  the  Manichaeans  despised  baptism, 
while  other  passages  are  extant,  and  some  of  them  in  Augustine,  which  bid  w 
believe  the  contrary.     TtUemonte,  (in  his  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l*Histoire  de 
[p.  889.]  TEglise,  tom.  iv.  p.  948.)  thinks  the  difficulty  cannot  be  surmounted, 
except  by  supposing  that  the  Manichaeans,  sometimes,  and  inconsiderately,  (par 
faniaisie)  when  the  bishops  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads,  practised  bap- 
tism ;  but  at  other  times,  when  their  leaders  deemed  it  expedient,  they  neglected 
baptism.    But  it  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  thing  of  this  nature  should  be 
regulated  by  no  rules  among  them,  and  should  be  left  altogether  to  the  caprice 
of  the  bishops.    Beausobre,  (in  his  Histoire  du  Manich^,  tom.  ii.  p.  715,  &c.)— 
if  I  do  not  mistakci — inconsiderately  cuts  the  knot,  which  he  would  gently  un- 
tie.   For  he  tells  us,  that  Augustine  has  deceived  us :  and  he  contends,  thai 
the  Manichaeans  not  only  baptized,  but  attributed  to  baptism  a  purifying  influ- 
ence on  the  soul,  and  for  that  reason  they  also  baptized  infants.    This  extraor- 
dinary man  would  have  judged  differently,  I  apprehend,  if  he  had  more  care- 
fully considered  the  passages  of  Augustine  and  others  on  the  subject,  and  had 
compared  them  with  each  other. — Augustine  no  where  says,  what  learned  men 
consider  him  as  saying. — I  will  try,  if  I  can  disentangle  this  subject,  and  lay 
open  the  true  character  of  Manichaean  baptism. 

First :    Baptism  was  undoubtedly  practised  among  the  Manichaeans.     The 
first  witness  to  this  fact  is  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateches.  VI.  {  33.  p.  109.)  He 

says  :    'Ov   roXuCi  M  dv^fdv  xat  yuVaiKoiv  rd  Xvr^dv  dur<5v  i^tnyiva^^at.      Lnvnc- 

rum  eorum  coram  viris  et  mulieribus  enarrare  non  audeo.  Seeing  that  the  com- 
mon bathing  was  prohibited  among  the  Manichaeans,  as  we  have  already  shewed, 
the  word  xurfdv  must  here  necessarily  mean  baptism.  Besides,  Cyrill  connects 
this  xurpdv  with  the  sacred  Supper.  He  therefore  here  criminates  the  Mani- 
chaeans for  immersing  mules  and  females  entirely  naked,  in  the  presence  of  both 
men  and  women.  If  this  were  the  fact,  which  for  many  reasons  I  doubt,  they 
certainly  offended  against  the  laws  of  decency  and  modesty. — The  second  wit- 
ness is  Felix  the  Maniehaean,  who,  in  his  first  Dispute  with  Auguntine,  (c.  19. 
p.  344.)  derives  an  argument  from  baptism,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  evil 
Principle  opposed  to  a  good  one :  Si  adversarius  nuUus  contra  Deum  est,  ut 
quid  (perhaps  it  should  read  :  ad  quid)  baptizati  sumus?  Ut  quid  Eueharistia, 
ut  quid  Christianitas,  si  nihil  contra  Deum  est. — The  third  witness  is  Augustine^ 
(de  raoribus  eccles.  et  Manichaeor.  L.  i.  c.  35.)  The  passage  will  be  cited  here- 
after.— The  fourth  witness  is  Jerome^  who  bitterly  inveighs  against  Hilary,  a 
Roman  deacon,  because  he  had  received  into  the  church  persons  baptized  by 
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ManichaBans ;  (Dialogo  eontra  Luciferianos,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  305.) :  DiaconuA 
eras,  O  Hilari,  et  a  Mankhasis  baptizatos  recipiebas  ? — To  these  are  to  be  added 
the  testimonies,  which  will  be  cited  to  prove,  that  baptized  ManichsBans  when 
received  into  the  Romish  and  other  churches,  were  not  fe-baptized. 

Secondly:  Yet  the  Manichaeans  attributed  to  baptism  no  salutary  influence 
on  the  soul ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  did  not  require  any  of  their  people  to 
receive  baptism.  With  this,  Augustine  sometimes  reproaches  them ;  [p.  890.] 
and  whoever  understands  the  opinions  of  the  sect,  will  readily  admit  his  charge. 
He  says:  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  tom.  viii.  p.  13.):  Baptismum  in  oqua  nihil  cuiquam 
perhibent  salutis  afferre :  nee  quemqnam  eorum,  quos  decipiunt,  baptizandum 
pntant  And  (contra  duas  Epis^tt.  Pelagianor.  L.  il  c.  2.  tom.  x.  p.  286.) :  Ma- 
luchaei  lavacrum  regenerationis,  id  est,  aquam  ipsam  dicunt  esse  superfluam,  nee 
prodcase  aliquid  profano  corde  contendunt  And,  (same  work,  L.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  310.) : 
Quid  eb  (Pelagianis)  prodest  Baptismum  omnibus  aetatibus  necessarium  confi- 
teri,  quod  Manichaei  dicunt  in  omni  aetate  superfluum.  And,  (contra  litteras 
Petiliani,  L.  iii.  c.  17.  tom.  ix.  p.  208,  209.)  Petelian  having  supposed,  that  bap- 
tism was  conferred  on  the  Manichaean  Auditors,  Augustine  confutes  him  thus: 
Petilianus,  quod  ei  placet  de  illorum  (Manichaeorum)  baptismo  dicat  et  siribat, 
nescieDs,  ant  nescire  se  fingens,  non  illic  ita  appeliari  catechumenos,  tanquam 
da  baptiamns  quandoque  debeatur.  Those  learned  men,  who  infer  from  these 
and  some  similar  passages,  that  the  Manichaeans  held  all  baptism  in  abhorrence, 
see  in  the  passages  more  than  they  really  contain.  Augustine  merely  says,  that 
the  Manichaeans  did  not  baptize  those  who  came  over  to  their  church,  and  that 
they  accounted  baptism  to  be  a  mere  ceremony.  And  this  may  be  substantiated, 
not  only  from  Augustine,  but  from  the  language  of  Manes  himself,  (in  the  Acta 
IMspQt  Archelai,  {  50.  p.  94.)  In  a  discussion  respecting  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
Archeiaus  uses  this  language  to  Manes :  Baptisms  si  non  est,  nee  erit  remissio 
peeeatomm,  sed  in  suis  peccatis  unusquisque  morietur.  Manes,  on  hearing  this,  is 
surprised,  and  asks  with  astonishment :  Ergo  baptisma  propter  remissionem  pec- 
eatonim  datur  ?  This  was  as  much  as  to  say :  You  tell  me  something  new  and 
anheard  of;  that  sins  are  forgiven  through  the  medium  of  baptism.  He  there- 
fore disbelieved  the  saving  influence  of  baptism.  Archelaus  replied  to  his 
question :  Etiam :  this  is  my  opinion.  And  Manes  craftily  uses  this  answer,  to 
disprove  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  says :  Ergo  peccavit  Christus,  si  baptizatus 
est? — Felix  the  Manichaean,  in  the  passage  recently  quoted,  seems,  indeed,  to 
admit,  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  baptism  against  the  Prince  of  evil.  But 
learned  men  have  long  since  remarked,  that  Felix  was  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  religion  he  professed :  and  the  testimony  of  the  master  is  doubtless  of 
more  weight  than  that  of  the  disciple. 

Thirdly:  But  if  any  of  the  Elect  wished  to  be  baptized,  it  was  conceded  to 
them.  But  no  Auditor  could  receive  baptism.  These  propositions  will  be  clear 
and  beyond  all  controversy,  if  it  can  be  shown, — L  that,  among  Manichssans,  in^ 
fants  were  not  received  into  the  church  by  baptism ; — II.  that  the  Auditors  were 
not  admitted  to  baptism : — and  III.  that  a.l  the  Elect  were  not  baptized,  but  it 
was  left  optional  with  each  of  them,  to  receive  baptism  or  not. — ^L  Beau^  [p.  891.] 
sofrre,  among  others,  (vol.  iL  p.  718  &c.)  maintains,  that  aU  Mankhsans,  indis- 
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criminately,  and  infants  in  particular,  were  baptized  with  water.    In  proof  of  this 
opinion,  a  certain  passage  of  Augttsline  is  adduced,  and  then  the  language  of 
Manes  himself  is  appealed  to.    Augustine,  in  his  work  opposed  to  two  Epistles 
of  Pelagius,  (L.  iv.  c.  3.  0pp.  torn.  z.  p.  309.)  seems  to  say,  that  Manes  believed 
infants  to  need  a  Saviour.    He  says:  Quapropter  utrosque  (the  Pelnginns  and 
Manichseans)  damnat  atque  devitat,  quisqnis  secundum  regulam  catholic®  fidei 
sic  in  hominibus  nascentibus,  de  bona  crcaturft  camis  et  animie  ^lorificat  Crea- 
torem,  quod  non  vult  Manichseus:  ut  tamen  propter  vitium,  quod  in  eos  per 
peccatum  primi  hominis  pertransiit,  fateatur  et  parvulis  necessarium  Salvatorem, 
quod  non  vult  Pelagius.    In  the  last  clause  of  this  passage,  some  of  the  learned 
think,  Augustine  expounds  the  opinion  of  the  Manichsans.    But  this  is  much 
to  be  doubted.    For,  from  what  Pelagius  denied,  that  infants  need  a  Saviour, 
it  never  can  be  inferred  that  the  Manichaeans  believed  the  contrary.    But,  sup- 
pose it  was  as  learned  men  think,  and  that  Manes^  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Augustine,  believed  that  infants  need  a  Saviour,  (which,  however,  for  several 
reasons,  is  not  credible,)  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  1  Can  we  reason 
thus:  Manes  believed  infants  to  need  a  Saviour,  and  therefore  Manes  required 
infants  to  be  baptized  ?    1  think  not.    For  the  first  proposition  may  be  true,  and 
yet  the  second  be  false. — A  stronger  argument  for  their  purpose,  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  Mattes  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menoch,  (apud 
Augustinum,  Opere  imperf.  contra  Julianum,  L.  iii. }  187.  tom.  ii.  p.  833.) :  Qui 
(the  Catholic  Christians)  his  verbis  mihi  interrogandi  sunt:  Si  omne  malum 
actuale  est;  ante  quam  malum  quispiam  agat,quare  accipit  purificationem  aqu», 
cum   nullum   malum   egerit  per  se?    Aut   si    necdum   egit  et   purificandus 
est,  licet  eos  naturaliter  mala)  stirpis  pullulntionem  ostendere,  illos  ipsos  quos 
amentia  non  ainit  intelligere  neque  quae  dicunt^  neque  de  quibus  affirmant.    A 
person,  on  reading  this  passage  cursorily,  might  easily  fall  into  the  belief,  that 
Manes  here  supposes  {purificationem  aqiuc)  baptism^  to  be  needful  and  salutary 
to  infants;  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  he  will  change  his  opinion.     Manes  here 
argues  ad  hominem,  xar   h^-fotrof,  as  logicians  sny,  from  the  belief  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  not  from  his  own  belief;  and  his  argument  is  this:  You  Catholics 
unwillingly  establish  what  I  teach,  namely,  that  evil  is  not,  as  you  j»ay,  a  nega- 
tive thing,  or  nothing,  (nihil;  as  Secundimis,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  p.  369. 
explains  his  opinion  of  original  sin,)  but  something  actually  existing  and  present 
in  mankind.     For,  you  baptize  infants,  before  they  have  done  anything  evil,  in 
order,  as  you  say,  to  purify  them.    And  thereby,  you  admit  that  evil  really  ex- 
[p.  892.]  ists  in  infants,  before  they  have  acted  any  evil,  and  that  they  are 
(mal{C  stirpis  pullulatio)  the  sprout  of  an  evil  root,  or  in  a  certain  sense  belong 
to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  are  the  work  of  his  hands.    And  in  this  manner 
Julian,  a  Pelagian,  who  was  opposing  Augustine,  understood  this  passage  of 
Manes.     He  says:  Audis  (Augustine,)  quomodo  convinciatur  nobis  (Manes)  ? 
Amentes  vocat,  nee  intelligentes  vel  quae  dicamus,  vel  quae  affirniemus,  qui  malse 
atirpis  pullulationem  negemus,  cum  baptizemus  etiam  eos  purificante  aqua,  qui 
nullum  malum  egerint,  id  est,  parvulos.  Manes,  therefore,  was  laboring  to  con- 
fute the  Catholics  on  their  own  principles,  and  not  on  his! — II.  That  the  Atidi- 
tors,  or  the  imperfect  among  the  Manichaeans,  were  not  admitted  to  baptism,  is 
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dearly  taught  by  Augustine ,  who  was  one  of  their  Auditors  nine  years,  and 
therefore  a  most  competent  witness.  In  his  work,  contra  Epistolam  Petilinni, 
(c.  17.  torn.  ix.  p.  208,  209.)  he  most  explicitly  tcaeheH,  that  Auditors  among  the 
Manichaeans  were  not  admissible  to  baptism,  or  that  it  was  not  their  custom  to 
baptize  them.  And  the  same  thing  is  manifest  from  the  very  ancient  work  en- 
titled, Commonitorium,  quomodo  ugendum  sit  cum  Manichseis  qui  convertuntur, 
usually  ascribed  to  Augustine^  and  printed  with  his  works,  (torn.  viii.  Appendix, 
p.  34.)  For  we  clearly  learn  from  it,  that  Manicheean  Auditors,  when  they  went 
o?er  to  the  Orthodox  Christians,  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Catechumens^  that 
IS,  such  as  had  not  yet  been  baptized;  but  if  any  of  their  EUct,  who  had  received 
baptism  among  the  ManichsBans,  were  converted,  they  were  enrolled  among  the 
PeniientSj  or  such  as  did  not  need  baptism.  Unusquisque  (of  the  converted 
Ifanichnans,)  det  (to  the  bishop)  libellum  confessionis  et  pcenitentiae  suae  ntque 
inathematis,  petens  in  ecclesia  vel  Catechuminij  (that  is,  if  iie  had  been  an  Au>» 
ikor  among  the  Manichaeans ;  as  appears  incontrovertibly  by  what  follows :) 
▼el  PceniientiSf  (that  is,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  baptized  Elect;  which  also  will 
be  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  what  I  shall  presently  quote,)  locum.  -  -  -  Nee 
fittile  admittantur  ad  baptisraum,  si  Calechumeni  sunt,  (Therefore  the  Auditors 
were  unbaptized  persons,  whose  place  among  Christians  was  that  of  CatrchU' 
mens,)  nee  ad  reconciliationem,  si  pcenitentiae  locum  acceperint,  (For  to  the  Elect 
who  had  been  baptized  among  the  Manichaeans,  the  church  did  not  deem  baptism 
to  be  necessaiy,  but  only  reconciliation  or  admission  to  fellowship,)  nisi  periculo 
mortis,  urgent  vel  si  eosaliquanto  tempore  probates  esse,  cognoverit  episcopus. — III. 
AU  the  Elect  among  Manichaeans  did  not  receive  baptism,  but  only  such  as  re- 
quested it  This  also  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  Commonitorium,  which  ma- 
nifestly discriminates  between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  Elect:  Eiectis 
vero  eorum,  qui  se  converti  dicunt  ad  Catholicam  (idem,  etiamsi  et  ipsi  haeresim 
anathemaverint,  non  facile  dandae  sunt  litterae,  sed  cum  Dei  servis  esse  debebunt, 
Bive  Clericis,  sive  Laicis  in  monasterio,  donee  appareant  penltus  ipsa  supersti- 
tione  camisse :  et  tunc  vel  baptizentur,  si  mm  fuerint  baptizati  (Therefore,  all 
Ihe  Elect  were  not  baptized,)  vel  reconcilientur,  si  (being  already  baptized) 
posnitentiae  locum  acceperint. 

Fourthly:  Such  of  the  Elect  as  chose  to  be  baptized,  must  remain  in  [p.  893.] 
the  class  of  the  Elect,  and  might  not  change  their  manner  of  life.  The  mode  of 
life  prescribed  to  the  Elect,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  exceedingly  severe  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  those  who  found  by  experieiice,  that  they  could  not  endure  its 
rigors,  might  pass  over  to  the  class  of  Auditors,  who  were  subjected  to  a  much 
milder  law.  But  those  who  received  baptism,  deprived  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege,  and  might  in  no  case  recede  from  their  adopted  rule  of  life.  I'his,  if  I  do 
not  wholly  misapprehend,  is  confirmed  by  Augustine,  (de  moribus  eccle^iae  et 
Manichaeor.  L.  L  c.  36.  tom.  i.  p.  631,  632.) :  Quid  calumniamini  (vos  Mani- 
ehsei),  quod  fideles  jam  baptismate  renovati  procreare  filios,  et  agros  ac  domos, 
pecuniamque  uUam  posidere  non  det>eant?  Permittit  hoc  Pnulus.  According 
to  the  Manichaean  principles,  baptized  persons  were  perpetually  bound  exclu- 
sively to  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  Elect,  which  forbid  their  procreating  children, 
or  possessing  any  property  whatever.    But  we  have  shown,  that  all  the  Elect 
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did  not  receive  baptism :  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  such  ones  might  re- 
linquish that  rule  of  life.  And  this,  doubtless,  was  the  reason  why  aU  the 
Elect  did  not  desire  baptism. 

With  what  forms  and  rites  the  Manichaeans  baptized  their  Electa  who  were 
doubtless  esteemed  holier  and  better  than  other  people,  no  one  of  the  ancients 
has  informed  us :  for  this  was  a  part  of  the  sacred  arcana  of  the  sect  But 
learned  men  very  justly  suppose,  they  baptized  \iith  water,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  We  have  already  seen,  from  the  Commonu 
torium  ascribed  to  Augustine,  that  the  baptized  Elect  were  admitted,  by  the 
Latin  church,  among  Penitents,  and  were  not  to  be  again  baptized.  And  tliis  b 
confirmed  by  an  Epistle  of  Leo  the  Great,  (Epist  viii.  ad  episcopos  per  Italiam, 
tom.  L  p.  215.)  in  which  he  writes  that  he,  de  voragine  impietatb  suae  confesses, 
pcenitentiam  concedendo,  levasse  certain  Manichaean  doctors,  whom  he  found 
at  Rome :  and  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  a  renewed  baptism.  It  is 
also  confirmed  more  distinctly,  by  the  prayers  of  Augustinef  at  the  close  of  his 
book  de  natura  boni,  (c  28.  p.  368.)  where  he  says :  Dona  nobis,  Deus»  ut  per 
nostrum  ministerium,  sicut  jam  multi  (Manichaeorum)  liberati  sunt,  et  alii  libe- 
rentur,  et  site  per  sacramentum  sancti  baptismi  /ut,  sive  per  sacrificium  contribu- 
lati  spiritus  et  cordis  contriti  et  humiliati  in  dolore  pcmilentiiB,  remissionem 
peocatorum  accipere  mereantur.  These  sentiments  accord  exactly  with  the 
Ckmimoniiorium,  Some  Man|chaeans  were  received  into  the  church,  by  bap- 
tbm ;  and  others,  without  baptism,  by  mere  penitence.  Now,  if  this  was  the 
fact,  the  two  following  things  were  undoubtedly  true  ifirsty  that  not  all,  but  only 
some  Manichaeans  had  been  baptized :  and  secondlyy  that  the  Manichaeans  who 
had  received  Manichaean  baptism,  were  not  again  baptized,  but  were  merely 
[p.  894.]  purified  by  penitence.  The  Latin  church  accounted  Manichaean  baptism 
legitimate  and  valid.  But  how  could  they  so  esteem  it,  if  the  Manichaeans  bap- 
tized  in  a  way  and  manner  different  from  that  prescribed  by  Christ  to  his  fol- 
lowers ?  For  the  Latins  accounted  all  baptisms  vain  and  useless,  in  which  any 
other  substance  than  water  was  employed,  or  in  which  the  names  of  the  Fatner, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  not  used.  I  therefore  suppose,  TuribiiLS,  (a  Spanish 
bishop  of  Astorga,)  must  have  been  misled  by  rumor  or  misapprehension,  when, 
in  an  Epistle  published  among  the  Epistles  of  Leo  the  Great  (tom.  i.  p.  232.) 
he  states  that  the  Manich<eans  baptized  with  oil. 

(3)  The  passages  from  Felix  the  Manichaean,  and  Augustine,  which  I  re- 
cently quoted,  when  treating  of  baptism  and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Elect,  de- 
monstrate that  the  Elect,  and  they  only,  among  the  Manichseans,  celebrated  the 
holy  supper.  Augustine,  who  had  been  only  an  Auditor,  did  not  know,  what 
the  Elect  might  receive  in  the  holy  supper,  or  in  what  manner  the  supper  was 
administered.  This  portion  of  the  secret  worship  of  the  Manichaeans,  therefore, 
lies  wholly  in  the  dark.  Some  learned  men  have  conjectured,  that  they  used 
water  instead  of  wine ;  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Elect  to  drink  wine : 
but  they  might  also  use  oil,  in  wuich  they  supposed  much  celestial  matter  to  be 
latent.  Among  the  ancients  there  were  men  of  high  authority,  such  as  Cyrill 
of  JerusAlem,  Augustine,  and  I^eo  the  Great,  not  to  mention  several  of  less 
character  :*nd  fame,  who  report  that,  in  the  sacred  supper,  flour  or  figs  sprinkled 
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wHh  human  semen  was  presented  to  the  Elect  to  be  swallowed.  Says  August 
tine,  (de  hsBres.  c.  46.  p.  11.):  Qua  occasione  vel  potias  execrabilis  cujusdam 
saperstitionis  necessitate,  cogantur  Electi  eorum  velut  Eucharistiam  (the  floor : 
which  CyriU  calls  a  Jig,  or  a  dried  fig,  Cateches.  vi.  p.  110.)  conspersam  cum 
semine  humano  samere,  ut  etiam  inde,  sicut  de  aliis  cibis,  quos  accipiant,  sub- 
stantia ilia  di?ina  pargetur.  There  are  other  passages  of  Attgusiine,  in  which 
he  states  this  grave  charge  more  fully :  but  they  need  not  be  cited.  The  very 
learned  patron  of  the  Manichseans,  Beausobre,  (in  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  the  ManichaBans,)  inquires  very  fully,  and  with  much  zeal 
and  ingenuity,  into  the  truth  of  this  accusation ;  and,  after  weighing  with  great 
care  all  the  arguments  and  testimonies,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  fabricated 
Cdsehood.  I  think  the  business  may  be  accomplished  in  a  more  summary  man- 
ner. In  the  first  place,  the  Manichseans  do  not  deny,  that  there  was  an  infa- 
mous and  filthy  set  of  people,  who  defiled  themselves  with  such  a  ceremony ; 
but  they  most  strenuously  repel  the  base  charge  from  their  sect.  Augustine 
(loco  ctt)  says :  Sed  hoc  se  fiicerAiegant,  et  alios  nescio  quos  sub  nomine  Ma- 
nichaeorum  facere  afltoiant  And  a  little  after,  he  says,  that  a  certain  Mani- 
ehaean,  named  Viator,  declared  before  a  judicial  court,  that  they  who  did  those 
ikingt,  were  eaUed  Catharietie  ;  that  they  originated  from  the  Manichaeans,  and 
used  IfamchsBan  books,  yet  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  genuine  [p.  895.] 
llanichaeans.  In  another  place,  (de  natura  boni,  c.  47.  p.  367.)  he  says :  lati 
autem  com  hoc  eis  objicitur,  solent  respondere,  nescio  quem  inimicum  suum  de 
numero  sno,  hoc  est,  Electorum  suorum,  descivisse  et  schisma  fecisse,  atque 
hujusmodi  spurcissimam  hsBresin  infeoisse.  In  my  judgment,  confidence  in  this 
matter  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  Manichaeans,  who  best  understood  their  own  af- 
fiura.  Some  one  may  say :  What  the  Manichaeans  admit,  namely,  that  some 
among  them,  bearing  the  name  of  Manichaeans,  were  guilty  of  that  obscene 
conduct,  may  be  believed ;  because  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  they  should 
ftlHricate  such  a  story.  But  the  other  part,  that  true  Manichaeans  abhorred  such 
conduct,  cannot  with  equal  safety  be  believed.  I,  however,  maintain,  that  the 
btter  also  may  be  received  as  true ;  and  this,  on  the  authority  of  Augustine 
himself.  For  he,  although  he  labors  in  several  passages  to  make  it  appear,  by 
arguments  and  testimony,  that  the  Manichaeans  were  not  so  innocent  in  this 
matter,  as  they  wished  to  be  accounted,  yet  in  other  places,  he  hesitates,  fluctu- 
ates, and  shows  plainly,  that  he  had  nothing  certain  to  guide  him.  And  this, 
in  my  judgment,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  testimony  of  the  Manichaeans 
respecting  themselves.  Fortunatus  the  Manichaean,  publicly  demanded  of  Au- 
guitine,  either  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  stories  in  circulation  respecting  the 
sacred  supper  of  the  Manichaeans,  or  to  admit  theur  falsehood.  He  says,  (tom. 
vin.  p.  68.) :  Falsis  criminibus  pulsamur.  Ez  to  ergo  praesentes  audiant  boni 
viri,  utrum  sint  vera,  super  quibus  criminamur  et  appetimur,  an  sint  falsa. 
Etenim  ex  tua  doctrinft,  et  ex  tua  expositions  et  ostensione  poterunt  verius 
scire  nostram  conversationem,  si  a  te  fuerit  prodita.  Augustine  showed  fore- 
ligfat  and  caution  by  declining  the  task  assigned  him  by  the  Manichaean  ;  and 
hia  first  reply  is,  that  the  question  before  them  did  not  relate  to  the  morals  of 
the  Manichaeans,  but  to  their  faith.    But  Fortunatus  still  persists,  and  says, 
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that  it  is  necessary,  before  discussing  the  creed  of  the  Manichaoans,  to  iiiTesll- 
gate  their  moral  character,  which  appeared  to  many  to  be  most  base.  When 
driven  to  extremity,  Augustine  acknowledges,  that  he  has  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  morals  of  the  Mankhaean  Elect  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  Elect  aU 
tended  the  sacred  supper ;  but  what  they  received  there,  he  did  not  know :  En- 
charistiam  audivi  quod  accipiatis :  quid  vero  accipiatis,  undo  nosse  potoi  !  This 
ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance,  destroys  all  the  force  of  those 
passages,  in  which  he  boldly  and  confidently  charges  the  Mankhaeans  with  the 
afaameful  conduct  above  mentioned.  In  another  pUce,  where  he  is  professedly 
inquiring  what  there  is  reprehensible  in  the  morals  and  usages  of  the  Manieha^ 
ans,  (de  moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  ii.  c.  19.  torn.  1.  p.  651.)  he  again  very 
timidly  and  cautiously  touches  this  subject :  Quia  non  possnnt  ab  Auditoribua 
vestris  talia  semina  (hominum  et  animalium)  vobis  purganda  ofienOi  qnis  non 
suspicetur^  (So  the  whole  thing  rests  on  suspicion!)  secretam  de  vobis  ipsis 
[p.  896.]  inter  vos  fieri  talem  purgationem,  et  ideo  illis  ne  vos  deserant,  occaU 
tari  ?  Quae  si  non  facitis,  quod  utinam  iia^iL  (Who  can  suppose  the  man 
who  80  speaks,  is  stating  well  ascertained  facts?)  Videtis  tamen  quantae  sus- 
picioni  vestra  superstitio  pateat,  et  quam  non  sit  hominibus  succensendum  id 
opinantibus,  quod  de  vestra  professions  colligitur,  cum  vos  animam  per  escam 
et  potum  de  corporibus  et  sensibus  liberare  praedicatis.  Nolo  hie  diutias  im- 
morari :  et  videtis,  quantus  sit  invectionis  locus.  Sed  res  talis  est,  at  earn  po- 
tius  reformidet  quam  insectetur,  oratio.  Thus  wrote  Augustine,  in  a  calm  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind.  When  warmed  by  passion,  he  speaks  more  confidently. 
But  the  utterance  of  the  sober  mind,  refutes  the  declarations  of  the  impassioned 
mind. 

§  LV.  Constitution  of  the  Manichiean  Church*  The  organization 
of  the  community  established  by  Maries^  was  peculiar.  Over  the 
whole  community  an  individual  presided,  who  represented  Jesus 
Christ.  Next  to  him  were  twelve  Magistri^  representing  the 
twelve  Apostles.  After  them  came  seventy-two  Bishops^  corres- 
ponding with  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ.  To  the  several 
Bishops  were  subject  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  All  these  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Elect^  and  were  the  head  men  of  the 
sect.(*)  The  members  of  the  community  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Elect  or  Perfect^  and  the  Auditors^  who  were  also  called 
Catediumens.  The  Elect  were  subjected  to  a  severe  and  uncom- 
fortable rule  of  life,  and  consequently  were  held  in  very  high 
veneration.  They  were  of  two  descriptions,  the  baptized  and  the 
unbaptized.  The  baptized  could  never  change  their  condition ;  but 
the  unbaptized,  if  they  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  en- 
dure the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  Elect,  might  descend  to  the 
rank  of  AuditorSy  who  were  allowed  to  live  and  act  with  greater 
freedom.(') 
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(1)  On  the  conetitntion  of  the  MaDichsan  church,  there  is  only  one  passage 
to  be  cited  from  Augustine^  (de  Hasres.  c.  46.  p.  13.):  Ipse  ManichasHS  duodo- 
eim  discipuloB  habuit,  ad  instar  Apostolici  numeri,  quem  numerum  Manichasi 
hodieque  custodiunt  Nam  ex  Electis  suis  habent  duodecim,  quos  appellant 
Magislros  et  tertium  decimum  principem  ipsorum :  episcopos  autem  septuaginta 
duos,  qui  ordinantur  a  Magistris:  Et  presbyteros,  qui  ordinantur  ab  episcopis. 
Habent  etiam  episcopi  diaconos,  I  could  wish  Augustine  had  described  with 
more  particularity  the  constitution  of  the  Manichaean  community,  had  named 
the  place  where  the  head  of  the  sect  and  the  Magistri  resided,  and  had  informed 
ns  what  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy,  [p.  897.] 
how  they  were  inducted  into  office,  &c.  But  I  suppose  that,  being  only  an 
Auditor,  he  did  not  himself  know  these  things,  as  they  pertained  to  the  sacred 
arcana  of  the  sect,  and  to  the  interior  discipline  of  the  Elect.  It  is  probable 
that  the  head  of  the  sect  and  the  college  of  the  Magistri  resided  in  some  city 
of  Persia;  for  the  sect  originated  in  Persia,  and  its  founder  was  a  Persian.  But 
in  the  times  of  Augustine,  the  severe  laws  of  the  emperors,  which  are  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  were  in  force  against  the  Manichaeans ;  and 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  they  concealed  the  residence  of  their  chief,  and  the  other 
things  from  which  the  internal  state  of  the  sect  might  be  known. — The  Mani* 
chaeans,  then,  had  a  supreme  Pontiff;  though  by  what  title  he  was  designated, 
is  not  known ;  for  the  term  Princeps  used  by  Augustine,  was  not  probably  his 
true  title.  I  conjecture  that,  as  Manes  himself  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  appellation  was  transmitted  to  his  successors. 
With  the  Pontiff  was  associated  a  college  of  twelve  Magistri:  but  whether  they 
were  dispersed  in  various  places,  or  all  resided  near  the  Pontiff,  does  not  appear. 
The  Pontiff,  I  suppose,  was  elected  and  consecrated  by  the  Magistri;  and  he, 
in  return,  appointed  and  consecrated  the  Magistri.  In  what  way  the  Bishops 
were  created,  does  not  appear:  but  they  could  be  installed  only  by  the  Magistri; 
and  afterwards  they  installed  the  Presbyters,  The  Bishops  seem  to  have  se* 
lected  the  Deacons,  and  to  have  inducted  them  into  office.  Diverse  from  all 
these,  yet  doubtless  belonging  to  the  sacred  order,  were  the  Evangelists,  as  we 
may  call  them,  or  those  whose  office  it  was  to  extend  and  propagate  the  sect; 
but  what  title  the  Manichaeans  gave  to  them,  I  do  not  know.  They  were  the 
more  distinguished  among  the  Elect  for  talents,  ability,  and  zeal.  Says  Augus- 
tine,  (loc.  cit.  p.  13.):  Mittuntur  etiam  ipsi,  qui  videntur  idonei  ad  hunc  errorem, 
▼el  ubi  est,  sustentandum  et  augendum,  vel  ubi  non  est,  etiam  seminandum. 
The  electing  and  commissioning  of  them,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  sect 

(2)  That  Manes  divided  the  members  of  his  community  into  two  classes, 
the  Elect  and  the  Auditors,  is  a  fact  well  known.  Says  Augustine,  (de  Haeres. 
c.  46.  p.  1 1.) :  Elect!  Manichaeorum  sanctius  vivunt  et  excellentius  Auditoribua 
suis.  Nam  his  duabus  professionibus,  hoc  est,  Elcctorum  et  Auditorum,  eccle- 
siam  suam  constare  voluerunt.  Some  suppose,  that  Manes  borrowed  this  classi- 
fication from  the  Pythagorean  school;  which  was  composed  of  the  Mathematici 
and  the  Acusmatici  (dxowiuiartJtdi),  the  former  corresponding  with  the  £^/,and 
the  latter  with  the  Auditors,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  Persian,  who  was  doubt- 
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less  ignorant  of  Pyihagoras,  followed  in  this  matter  his  instracterB,  the  Magi 
EubtUuSj  in  his  history  of  Mithra,  (apud  Porphyrium  de  abstinentia  a  carnibui^ 
L.  iv.  }  16.  p.  165.)  besides  others,  testifies  that  the  Magi  were  distribated  into 
[p.  898.]  three  classes :  Primi  et  doctissimi  neque  edebant  animalia,  neqne  neau 
bant :  These  were  very  similar  to  the  Elect  among  the  Manichaeans.  Secondi 
Ardinis  Magi  anunantes  interficiebant  quldem,  sed  nallas  cicures:  That  is,  they 
slew  the  noxious  animals,  or  such  as  were  injurious  to  mankind,  bnt  spared  the 
useful  animals.  Nor  was  it  wholly  unlawful  for  the  Manichaean  Auditors  to 
slay  those  animals  which  endanger  the  lives  of  men,  such  as  serpents,  field-mice^ 
and  scorpions:  these,  however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aiigustine^  (de 
moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  iL  c  18.  torn.  L  p.  560.)  they  supposed  not  to  be  real 
animals,  but  to  originate  from  the  dead  bodies  of  men.  Tertii  generis  JlfamcAtft 
{Magi  ?)  quaedam  quidem  animalia  edebant,  sed  non  omnia.  There  are  several 
things  which  go  to  show,  that  the  Manichaean  Auditors  were  also  forbidden  to 
eat  certain  animals. 

The  Elect,  as  Theodoret  testifies,  (Haeret.  Fabul.  L.  L  c.  26.)  were  likewise 
called  nxtlot,  the  Petfecl ;  because  they  appeared  to  obey  the  whole  of  the  law 
which  was  considered  as  enjoined  by  Christ  And,  although  they  were  not  all 
priests,  yet  they  were  all  compared  to  the  Jewish  priests,  and  were  generally 
called  priests,  and  the  priestly  order.  Thus  Faustus,  (L.  xxx.  c  1.  p.  316.): 
Nos  quidem  solum  in  plebe  sacerdotale  hominum  genus  censemus  a  camiboa 
abstinere  debere.  Perhaps  Faustus  likewise  used  the  word  Fidelutm  ;  for  Av^ 
gustine  often  calls  them  fideles :  e.  g.  (de  morib.  ecclesiae  cathoL  L.  L  e.  3& 
p.  532.) :  Nolite  dicere  catechumenis  uti  licere  conjugibus,  fidetiJbus  autem  non 
licere:  catechumenis  licere  habere  pecuniam,./S(2e2t6ii«  autem  non  licere. — 7^^ 
(in  the  Acta  Archelai,  \  9.  p.  16.)  is  the  first  that  gives  the  appellation  C^tediw- 
mens  to  the  Auditors,  After  him,  Eprphanius  several  times  designates  them  by 
this  appellation.  But  some  learned  men  disapprove  the  term:  they  think  that 
the  term  Catechumens,  which  was  appropriate  to  Catholic  Christians,  is  indis- 
creetly applied  to  a  class  of  persons  very  different  from  Catechumens,  But 
Tyrho,  and  those  who  followed  him,  committed  no  mistake.  For  Auguisiine, 
once  himself  an  Auditor,  and  therefore  a  very  competent  witness,  informs  us 
that  the  title  of  Catechumens  was  applied,  even  among  the  Manichaeans,  to  the 
Auditors.  I  have  just  cited  from  him  a  passage  which  proves  it.  But  I  will 
add  one  still  clearer  and  more  irrefragable,  (contra  litteras  Pctiliani,  L.  iiL  c.  17. 
p.  208,  209.):  Nescit  (Petilianus,)  non  illic,  (among  Manichaeans,)  ita  appelLtri 
Catechumenos,  tanquam  eis  baptism  us  quandoque  debeatur,  (for  Petilian  had 
supposed,  tliat  the  Manichaean  Catechumens,  like  those  of  other  Christians, 
were  to  be  baptized,)  sed  eos  hoc  vocari,  qui  etiam  Audiiores  vocantur,  quod  vi- 
delicet tanquam  meliora  et  majora  praecepta  observare  non  possint,  quae  obaer- 
vantur  ab  eis,  quos  Electorum  nomine  discernendos  et  honorandos  putant.— - 
They  were  also  called  Seculars;  because  they  might  engage  in  secular  busineHi 
[p.  899.]  Faustus,  (L.  xvi.  c.  6.  p.  204.) :  Judaei  Christo  credere  non  poteranti 
indificrentiam  docenti  ciborum,  et  a  suis  quidem  discipulis  (the  Elect,)  omnia 
penitus  removenti,  ssecularibus  vero  (to  the  Auditors,)  vulgo  concedenti  omnia 
quae  possent  edi. 
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The  namber  of  the  Elect  was  small.  It  would  appear  from  the  Acta  Arche* 
hiy  Q  10.  p.  19.)  that  Manes  was  attended  by  only  seven:  Pruecipit  Electis  suis 
eolis,  qui  non  sunt  omplius,  quam  septem  numero.  But  I  must  confess,  this  tes- 
timony appears  to  me  doubtful.  For  in  the  same  ActOy  a  little  after,  (}  12.  p.  23.) 
Manes  is  said  to  have  arrived,  adducens  secum  juvenes  et  virgines  electos  ad 
viginti  duo  simul.  Besides,  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  Manes^  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  had  twelve  disciples  of  the  highest  order,  or  twelve  Apostles; 
and  these  were  undoubtedly  of  the  class  of  the  Elect.  I  suspect  that  the  seven, 
whom  Tfrho  calls  Electa  were  Magistri;  and  that  Manes^  at  that  time,  could 
find  no  more  of  the  Elect  worthy  of  being  thus  promoted.  The  smallness  of 
the  number  of  the  Elect  will  not  appear  strange,  to  one  who  considers  what  we 
have  frequently  shown,  that  the  Elect  were  obliged  to  lead  a  very  uncomfortable 
and  cheerless  life.  For  as  they  must  live  in  perfect  inactivity,  and  must  so  re- 
frain from  all  labor  and  business  as  not  even  to  pull  up  an  herb  or  pluck  an 
apple,  without  sinning ;  this  very  inactivity  was  more  painful  and  disagreeable 
than  the  most  busy  and  active  life.  They  were  prohibited  from  everything  that 
can  delight  the  senses,  exhilarate  the  mind,  or  give  pleasure  to  the  body,  except 
only  music.  In  part,  these  disagreeables  were  relieved  by  the  high  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held.  For  they  were  addressed,  as  Deities  are,  on  bended 
knees.  Thus  AugustinCy  (Epist.  ccxxxvii.  ad  Deuterium,  tom.  ii.  p.  643.) :  Au-^ 
ditores  qoi  appellantur  i4>ud  eos  et  carnibes  vcscuntur,  et  agros  colunt,  et,  si 
voluerint,  nxores  habent,  quorum  nihil  faciunt  qui  vocantur  Electi.  Sed  ipsi 
Anditores  ante  Electos  genua  figunt,  ut  eis  manus  supplicibus  imponantur,  non 
a  soils  presbyteris,  vel  episcopis  aut  diaconibus  eorum,  sed  a  quibuslibet  Electis. 
Therefore,  although  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  higher  in  rank 
or  dignity,  yet  all  the  Elect  were  supposed  to  possess  equal  sanctity,  and  the 
power  of  conferring  celestial  gifts  on  the  Avditcrs^  As  they  were  entirely 
penniless,  and  could  neither  possess  anything  nor  supply  their  wants  by  labor, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Auditors  should  furnish  them  with  salads,  potherbs, 
fruits, melons, bread,  &c  for  their  sustenance;  and  whoever  neglected  this  duty, 
was  deemed  gnilty  of  atrocious  sin,  and  deserving  the  flames  of  hell.  And 
benee  the  Auditors  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  present  to  the  Elect  whaU 
ever  they  needed ;  and  frequently  they  brought  to  them  more  than  they  wanted. 
Says  Tifrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  16.):  Si  quid  optimum  est  in  escis  (those, 
namely,  which  the  Elect  might  lawfully  eat,)  offerunt  illud  Elcctis.  But  this 
very  liberality  of  the  Auditors  frequently  became  onerous  to  the  Elect :  for, 
whatever  the  Auditors  presented  to  them,  was  considered  as  consecrated,  [p.  900.] 
and  therefore  could  neither  be  eaten  by  any  other  persons,  nor  be  thrown  away. 
And  hence  the  Elect  had  to  load  their  stomachs  immoderately,  whenever  a  large 
quantity  of  food  was  offered  them ;  or  the  boys  whom  they  had  under  instruc- 
tion, were  compelled  to  eat  what  their  masters  were  unnble  to  consume.  Au* 
gvstine,  (de  moribus  eccles.  et  Manichseor.  L.  ii.  e.  16.  p.  527.):  Quae  vobis 
quasi  pnrganda  afferuntur,  (Manes  supposed  some  portion  of  the  divine  and 
celestial  substance  was  combined  with  all  natural  objects ;  and  that  the  conU- 
nence,  the  chastity,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Elect,  caused  all  that  was  celestial 
tnd  divine  in  the  things  they  ate,  to  be  at  once  separated  from  sordid  matter^ 
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and  80  to  return  to  the  world  of  light  Therefore  Augustine  says :}  Qnod  ea, 
quse  vobis  quasi  purganda  afieruntur  ad  epulas,  nefaa  putatis,  si  quia  alius,  pra- 
ter Elcctos,  ad  cibandum  tetigerit,  quantae  turpitudinis  et  aliquando  sceleris 
plenum  est  ?  Si  quidem  saepe  tarn  multa  dantur,  ut  consumi  fkcile  a  panels  non 
posaint  Et  quoniam  sacrilegium  putatur,  vel  aliis  dare  quod  redundat,  vel 
certe  abjicere,  in  magnas  contrudimini  cruditates,  totum  quod  datum  est  quasi 
purgare  cupientes.  Jam  vero  distenti  et  prope  crepantes,  eos,  qui  sub  vestra 
discipline  sunt,  pucros  ad  devorandum  reliqua  crudeli  dominatione  compellitis : 
ita,  ut  cuidam  sit  Romee  objectum,  quod  miseros  parvulos  cogendo  ad  vescendum 
tali  superstitione  necaverit.  Quod  non  crederem,  nisi  scirem,  quantum  nefas 
esse  arbitremini,  vol  aliis  haec  dare,  qui  Electi  non  sunt,  vel  certa  projicienda 
curare.  Unde  ilia  vesccndi  necessitas  restat,  quae  ad  turpissimam  crudititem 
paene  quotidie,  aliquando  tamen  potest  et  usque  ad  homicidium  pervenire.  This 
is  a  memorable  passage  on  several  accounts,  and  particularly  as  teaching  us, 
what  we  nowhere  else  learn,  that  the  Elect  occupied  themselves  to  some  extent 
in  teaching  and  training  up  boys.  These  boys,  undoubtedly,  were  devoted  by 
their  parents  to  the  mode  of  life  prescribed  to  the  Elect,  For  the  sanctity  of  the 
Elect  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  their  souls  being  supposed  to  go 
directly  to  the  celestial  world  on  leaving  the  body,  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
parents,  influenced  by  affection  and  superstition,  to  commit  their  children  to  the 
training  of  the  Elect,  so  that  they  might  become  habituated  to  their  harsh  and 
cheerless  mode  of  life,  and  be  imbued  with  sound  religious  knowlcKlge.  And  if 
any  one  ask,  how  we  know  that  these  boys  were  consecrated  to  the  life  of  the 
Elect ;  I  answer,  we  may  infer  it  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  These  boys  were 
compelled  to  eat  the  surplus  food  of  the  Elect :  but  no  one  of  the  profane  or 
the  Auditors  might  touch  the  food  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Elect:  there- 
fore these  boys  must  have  been  of  the  class  of  the  ElecU  or  were  destined  to 
belong  to  that  order.  The  instruction  and  education  of  boys  not  aspiring  to 
the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  was  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  very 
great  men,  and  was  therefore  intrusted  to  the  Auditors. — Before  the  Elect  ate 
the  bread  presented  to  them,  (and,  I  suppose,  it  was  the  same  if  other  food  was 
offered  them,)  they  called  both  God  and  men  to  witness,  that  thoy  had  no  eon- 
cern  with  the  sins  committed  in  the  production  of  that  bread.  For  the  Mani- 
[p.  901.]  chseans  believed,  that  those  who  till  the  ground,  reap  the  corn,  grind 
it,  or  bake  the  bread,  commit  a  sin  not  unlike  homicide ;  because,  as  they  sup- 
posed, this  whole  material  universe  is  full  of  celestial  and  animated  matter. 
The  Elect  also  added  prayers  for  the  Auditors  who  presented  the  bread,  that 
God  would  pardon  the  sin  committed  in  making  the  bread.  This  custom  is 
mentioned  by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateehes.  vi.  j  32.  p.  108.  edit.  Bened.)  But 
he  speaks  in  too  invidious  a  manner:  for  he  tells  us,  the  Elect  imprecated  curses 
instead  of  blessings,  on  the  Auditors  who  presented  to  them  the  bread;  nay 
that  they  blasphemed  God  himself.  Now  this  is  in  itself  incredible,  and  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Manichsean  religion.  I  choose, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  subject  by  the  language  of  Tyrho^  (in  the  Acti  Archo- 
lai,  }  9.  p.  16.)  with  whom  Epiphanius  and  Titus  of  Bostra  agree:  Cum  volue- 
rlnt  manducare  panem,  orant  primo,  ista  dicentes  ad  panem:  Neque  ego  te 
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tueisui,  neqoe  molui,  neque  tribulnvi,  iiec  in  clibanuDi  te  mm,  alius  te  fecit  et 
AUuUt  te  milii,  ego  innoccnter  te  uianduuo.  EC  cum  intra  Hemetipaum  hoec 
dixerit,  narondiC  ad  eum,  qui  eJ  deta)il:  Oravi  pro  le,  et  ille  diwedit  ito.  These 
things  were  tiuperatitkiuai  but  they  will  be  readily  credited,  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  UanichKan  aystern.  At^er  eating,  the  EUcC  agnin  prayed;  and  tlien 
anointed  their  bend  with  conaecrated  oil,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppoie,  of  expelling 
or  enervating  the  virua  of  the  evil  matter  combined  with  the  celestial  in  the 
food.  Says  Tyrbo,  (loc.  cit  p.  19.);  Praecipit  aDtem  (Manes)  Electis  suis  so- 
ils, ut  cum  deainerint  manducsntes,  orarent,  et  roilterent  oleum  super  caput  ex- 
orcidiatum,  invocatia  nomiuibus  plurimis  (either  of  jEoub,  th«  good  spirits,  or  of 
the  bad  ones,)  ad  cootirmationem  fidei  hujna.  But  nil  tliia  pertained  to  the 
ucace  discipline:  hence,  J)/rbo  adds:  Nomina  tamen  mihi  nou  mamfestavit, 
{Tyrbo  being  only  an  Auditor,)  aoli  enim  ElecU  his  ntuntur  nominibus. 

The  Auditors  had  little  that  was  peculiar  in  tiieir  mode  of  living.  Says  Xtu 
guitine,  (contra  Faust.  L.  zi.  c.  23.  p.  248.) :  Cnm  Audltores  vestri  et  uiorea 
habeant,  et  filios,  quamvia  inriti,  SQscipiant,  eisque  patrjmonia  congerant  vel 
custodian!,  came  vescantur,  vinum  bibsnt,  lavetit,  metant,  vindemient,  negoti- 
entur,  honores  pubticos  admin istreut,  vobiscum  tamen  eos,  nou  cnm  gentibua, 
computatis.  But  this  liherty  was  circumscribed  by  some  limitations;  neither 
was  everything  lawful  for  Manichaean  Auditors,  which  was  permitted  by  other 
Chrittians. — First ;  Although  they  might  possexs  houses  and  lands,  which  they 
received  by  inhentance  or  by  gift;  yet,  to  build  bonset,  or  to  labor  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  increase  of  property,  was  accounted  a  great  iniquity.  This  faa* 
been  already  shown.  The  poorer  a  person  was,  and  the  less  he  cared  abont 
wealth,  the  more  happy  was  he  eonwdered. — Secondly:  It  was  lawful  for  them 
to  eat  the  Besh  of  animals,  Uiough  doubtless,  with  moderation :  but  to  kill  or 
slaughter  animals,  was  criminal.  The  reason  has  been  already  stated. — [p.  MS.] 
Thirdly :  They  were  not  forbidden  to  marry :  but  they  were  instmcled  by  thdr 
teachers,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  begetting  of  children.  Nearly  all  wri- 
ters on  their  sffurB,  tax  them  with  this.  Thus  Titus  of  Bostra,  Epi^iamut, 
Theodoret,  and  otiiers ;  but  no  one  more  frequently,  or  more  expressly  and  ve- 
hemently, than  Augvsline,  T  will  cite  some  of  his  moat  noticeable  passages ; 
and  they  will  show  us,  what  precepts  they  gave  for  avoiding  the  procreation  of 
children.  The  first  is,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  13,  13.) :  Honeat  Auditorea  snos, 
si  utuntnr  conjugibus,  conceptum  tamen  generattonemque  devitent,  ae  divina 
substantia  vinculia  carneis  ligetur  in  prole.  Another  ia,  (contra  Faustum,  L. 
XXX,  c.  6.  p.  318.) :  Vos  eum  praecipue  concubitum  detestamini,  qui,Bolus  hones- 
tua  et  conjugalis  est,  et  quern  mntrimonialee  quoque  tabulae  prae  se  gerutit,  li> 
berorum  procreandorum  caussfi :  undo  vere  noli  t;im  coticunibtre,  qUam  nubtro 
prohibetis.  Concumbitiir  enim  etiam  caussftlibldinum,  nubilur  nutetn  npn  nii^  tlli- 
orum,  A  third  passage  is,  (contra  FaosL  L.  ixii.  c.  30.  p.  ino^  :  PerVi 
Manichaeonim,  ne  Dens  eorum,  quem  ligstum  in  oainibns  sei 
(that  is,  souls,  those  particles  of  the  divine  light  i>r  nature,)  in  i 
arctiuB  colligetur,  prolem  ante  omnia  devitari  a  concumbeniibaa  jalJ 
eorum  turpi  Inpsu  potius  cITundatur,  qnsm  erudcli  ncxu  vinclntnr,  f 
passage  sUll  mora  full  and  explicil,  (de  morlbaa  Muniuhuuor.  J*  ii 
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Noniie  vos  estis,  (Manichaei,)  qui  filios  gignere,  eo  quod  animae  li^entur  in 
came,  gravius  putatis  esse  peccntum,  quam  ipsum  concubitum  7  Nonne  vos  es- 
tis, qui  DOS  (Auditores)  solebatis  monere,  ut,  quantum  fieri  posset,  observaremas 
tempus,  quo  ad  conceptum  mulier  post  genitalium  viscerum  purgationem  apta 
easet;  eoque  tempore  a  concubitu  temperaremus,  ne  carni  anima  implicaretur! 
Ex  quo  illud  sequitur,  ut  non  liberorum  procreandorum  caussft,  sed  satiaudae 
libidinis  habere  conjugem  censeatis.  Whatever  some  learned  men,  the  advocatea 
of  the  Manichaeans,  may  say  on  this  subject,  1  can  never  persuade  myself  that 
Augusline  has  fabriated  all  these  charges  unjustly  ;  and  especially,  as  he  is  sup- 
ported by  other  writers,  and  by  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  sect  Yet  AuguS" 
tine  himself  acknowledges,  that  the  procreation  of  childroo  was  tolerated  among 
the  Manichaeans,  and  that  no  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  fathers  and  mo- 
thers :  but  still  he  maintains,  that  it  was  necessity  that  directed  this  lenity,  and 
that  their  doctrines  condemned  it  He  says,  (contra  Faust  L.  xxz.  c.  6.  p.  818.) : 
Nee  ideo  vos  dicatis  prohibere  (legitimate  marriage;  which  Augustine  had 
charged  upon  them,)  quia  multos  vestros  Auditores  in  hoc  (in  avoiding  the  pro- 
creation of  children,)  obedire  nolentes  vel  non  valentes  salvfik  amicitifik  toleratis. 
Illud  enim  habetis  in  doctrina  vestri  erroris,  hoc  in  necessitate  societatis.— 
Fourthly :  The  Auditors  were  not  required  to  observe  so  many  fasts  and  vigils 
as  the  Elect :  only  on  Sundays  or  Lord's  Days,  all  food  and  drink  were  strictly 
forbidden,  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Elect,  I  have  already  cited  a  passage  from 
[p.  903.]  Augustine  on  this  subject :  and  I  will  now  add  another,  which  has  not 
been  noticed,  (Epistle  xxxv.  o.  12.  tom.  ii.  p.  60.)  From  this  we  learn,  first, 
the  severity  of  tliis  fast :  Toto  (enim)  die  Dominico  usque  ad  medium  noctis, 
vel  etiam  usque  ad  diluculum,  reficere  corpora  non  curabant :  and  then  also  the 
sanctity  of  this  fast :  Impiissimi  IVIanichaei  jejunia  diei  Dominicae  non  aliqua 
necessitate  occurrente  peragere,  sed  quasi  sacra  solennitate  statuta  dogmatizaie 
coeperunt,  et  innotuerunt  populis  Christianis. — None  of  the  ancients  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  any  other  rules  obligatory  on  the  Auditors,  except  those  of 
kneeling  before  the  Elect,  feeding  them,  and  paying  them  reverence. 

§  LVI.  The  Sect  of  the  Uieracites.  The  Manichaeans  were 
early  divided  into  several  sects :  which  is  by  no  means  strange, 
considering  how  many  of  their  doctrines  were  vaguely  stated. 
Among  these  sects,  many  esteem  that  to  be  one,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully founded  in  Egypt  by  Hierax  or  Hieracas^  an  Egyptian 
of  Leonto,  a  learned  man  and  a  great  writer,  near  the  close  of 
the  century.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  competent 
testimony,  nor  by  valid  arguments.  For  although  HieraXj 
equally  with  Manes,  opposed  marriages,  and  enjoined  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  severe  code  of  morals,  and  perhaps  also  believed  that 
the  source  of  all  evil  propensities  and  sins  is  to  be  found  in  mat 
ter  or  the  body ;  yet  in  other  respects  he  differed  widely  from 
Manes :  nor  is  liere  any  testimony  that  he  approved  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  which  axe  the  basis  of  the  Manichaean  re- 
ligion. (*) 

(1)  HieraXf  or  as  some  call  him  Hieracas,  was  not  the  least  amoug  those 
who,  in  this  century,  disquieted  the  church  with  new  opinions.  For,  near  the 
close  of  the  century,  he  founded  a  very  considerable  sect  in  Egypt,  which  con- 
tinued afler  his  death ;  yet,  as  Epiphanius  expressly  states,  (}  3.  p.  714.)  it  gra- 
dually receded,  as  is  common,  from  the  severity  prescribed  by  the  founder. 
Nearly  all  we  know,  at  Uiis  day,  respecting  the  man  or  his  opinions,  is  derived 
from  Epiphanius ;  whose  Haeresis  LX  VIL  is  that  of  the  Hieraciles,  From 
him,  Augusline  and  the  other  historians  of  the  sects,  derive  all  thnt  they  recount 
to  us  respecting  the  Hieraciles.  What  we  can  learn  from  others,  adds  very  lit- 
tle to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  does  not  all  relate  to  this  Hierax.  The  man 
was  a  native  Egyptian  of  the  town  of  Leonto :  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Gre- 
cian sciences,  especially  in  medicine,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  polite 
learning  and  literature  of  both  the  Greeks  aud  the  Egyptians :  and  his  life  and 
habits,  as  Epiphanius^  his  adversary,  testifies,  (}  1.  p.  710.)  vva^  plane  [p.  904.] 
admirabilis :  dfif  kfAn^xwurdi  t»  da-Kia-u.  The  sanctity  of  his  life  8o  captivated 
the  Egyptian  Monks,  that  many  of  them  joined  his  sect.  By  occup:ition,  he  was 
a  book  maker ;  that  is,  he  wrote  elegantly  in  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Egyptian 
characters,  and  obtained  his  living  by  transcribing  books.  Says  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit.  }  3.  p.  712.):  'Ewj  w  ifJiifasy  h  trtXivra  UaWtyfaptt.  KaWiyfa^os  yif  h. 
Ad  obitum  usque  libros  descripsit ;  calligmphus  enim  sen  librarius  erat.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  vigorous  when  over  ninety  years  old.  He  wrote 
many  books,  eeipecially  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  or  of  the  six  day's  work  of  God* 
He  also  composed  and  published  some  hymns. 

Venerable  as  he  was  for  his  mode  of  life,  his  temperance,  his  chastity,  and 
his  piety,  he  nevertheless  deviated  in  many  things  from  other  christians,  as 
Eptphanius  expressly  states.  Yet  Epiphanius  mentions  and  refutes  only  a  few 
of  his  opinions ;  and  he  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  sources  from  which  those 
very  base  doctrines,  as  he  terms  them,  flowed.  Yet  that  the  errors  assailed  by 
Epiphanius^  were  only  consequences  from  other  and  more  general  notions  or 
principles,  is  manifest.  It  is  very  embarrassing,  that  the  early  writers  on  the 
affairs  of  christians,  state  only  some  portion  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  re- 
ligious innovators ;  and  that  they  give  no  account  of  the  coherency  of  those 
doctrines,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  they  originated.  And  hence  the  true 
import  of  the  errors  mentioned,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  or  estimated ; 
and  learned  men  may,  with  no  little  plausibility,  cither  censure  or  excuse  the 
authors  of  those  errors.  And  hence  the  writers  who  treat  of  the  Hteracites  are, 
one  and  all,  sterile  and  dry.  Most  of  them  merely  state,  that  Hierax  condemn- 
ed marriages,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.  And  as  Manes  also 
held  these  errors,  some  confidentially  affirm,  that  Hierax  was  one  of  the  early 
disciples  of  Manes,  But  I  apprehend,  something  more  may  be  said,  and  that 
the  alledged  Manichaeism  of  the  Hieraciles  may  be  completely  disproved. 

I.  Those  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  Christians  regarded 
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divine,  Hierax  also  received ;  and  on  some  of  them  he  wrote  ezpositioiis.  Tlib 
is  expressly  stated  by  his  adversary,  Epiphanius;  who  adds,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  Testaments.  But  his  regard  for  the  aacred  books  was 
tarnished  by  two  errors.  For,  first,  in  addition  to  the  sacred  volame  which  all 
Christians  revere,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  some  other  books  also  as  divine^ 
and  books  written  by  fallible  men.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Epu 
jihaniuSy  a  competent  witness  in  the  case.  He  not  only  tells  as  that  Hierax^  in 
support  of  his  error  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,) placed  special  reliance  on  a  passage  from  a  book  called  the  Ascension  cf 
[p.  905.]  Isaiah ;  but  also  quotes  the  passage  of  that  book,  ({  3.  p.  712.)  whi^ 
is  evidence,  among  other  facts,  that  Epiphanius  actually  saw  and  read  the 
books  of  Hierax,  Of  this  book,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius 
treats,  (in  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet  Test  tom.  I.  p.  1086,  dtc.) — 5^ 
cundlyj  abandoning  the  literal  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  following  the 
example  of  Origen,  Hierax  converted  the  historical  narrations  into  moral  fables 
and  allegories.  See  Epiphanius,  (loc.  cit }  3.  p.  712.)  This  method  of  inter- 
preting or  rather  perverting  the  sacred  books,  doubtless  afforded  him  a  very 
convenient  refuge  against  all  the  texts  and  arguments  from  the  scriptures,  m 
opposition  to  his  views :  and  perhaps  also,  it  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  errors. 
He  may  have  been  a  disciple  of  Origen, — As  Hierax  held  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  equally  inspired  with  the  New,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Manes ;  who  maintained  that  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  the  work 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  Moses  a  legate  of  the  evil  demon  ;  while  Hierax 
venerated  Moses  as  a  prophet  of  the  most  high  God,  according  to  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit  \  1.  p.  710.)  Manes  also  taught  that  the  New  Testament  is  either  false- 
ly ascribed  to  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  is  entirely  corrupted  and  vitiat- 
ed. But  here  some  learned  men  bring  forward  Athanasius,  who  wrote,  they 
say,  (in  his  Sermo  contra  omncs  ha?reses,  {.  9.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  233.  Edit.  Bened.) 
that  Hierax,  equally  with  Manes,  discarded  the  Old  Testament.  For,  disput- 
ing with  Hierax  respecting  marriage,  he  introduces  Hierax  as  saying :  *AXXa  n 
Xl>«f  5  •Ti  ov  S^t^ofjiai  tif  ira\aiav  (J'la^iiiLtiv).  Quid  vero  dicis?  Vetus  testamen- 
tum  non  admitto.  But  these  learned  men  here  err,  through  ignorance  of  the 
system  of  Hierax.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is ;  I  do  not  admit  the  arguments 
or  dicUi  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  debate  about  marriage.  Athcmasius  had 
proved  the  divine  origin  of  marriage  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly 
from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  Hierax  conceded,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  marriage  was  allowed  to  all ;  but  he  con- 
tended, that  Jesus  Christ,  the  giver  of  a  more  perfect  law,  had  abolished  this 
liberty  of  marriage.  He  therefore  replied  to  his  antagonist :  Your  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  motter,  prove  nothing.  But  there  are  other 
proofs,  besides  those  already  8tnted,from  which  it  appears  that  Hierax  detract- 
ed nothing  from  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament  He  wrote  expositions  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  particular,  a  very  copious  ex- 
pl.ination  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  six  day's  work.  And  who  will 
believe,  that  a  man  would  voluntarily  expend  so  much  labor  in  explainirf^  a 
book  which  he  despised  and  rejected  ?    Moreover  he  taught,  that  Melchizedek 
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was  the  Holy  Spirit.    He  therefore  did  not  deny  the  divine  inspiration  of  that 
boolv  of  Moses  whicli  contains  the  history  of  Melchizedek. 

ir.  Respecting  God,  and  the  three  persons  in  one  God,  Hierax  was  sound 
and  orthodox ;  as  Epiplianius  clearly  teaches,  (j  2.  p.  721.)  :  De  Patrc,  fp.  906.] 
Filio  ct  Spiritu  sancto  non  eadcm,  quaj  Origenes,  sentit :  quin  potius  ct  a  Patre 
Filiiim  revere  genituni,  et  Spiritum  sanctum  credit  a  Patre  procedere. — Bnt 
here  again  some  learned  men  think  to  detract  from  his  fame.  For  they  find, 
(apiid  Epiphanium,  Hjeres.  Ixix.  Arianor. }  7.  p.  733 :  and,  apud  Aihanasium  de 
duabus  Synodis,}  15.  0pp.  torn,  i.  P.  ii.  p.  728 :  and,  apud  Hilarium  de  Trinitate 
L.  vi.  5  5.  0pp.  p.  881.)  an  Epistle  of  Arius  to  Alexander  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  which  he  s-iys  that  Hierax  niaintiined,  that  the  Son  of  God  is,  as  it  were, 
lucernam  e  lucern^i:  K6)(^9iv  avd  xvx^ov.  aut  lampadem  in  duas  partes  divisnm : 
itf  XdUTu/a  in  ^u6.  And  he  adds,  that  this  idea  of  the  generation  of  Christ  was 
publicly  refuted  and  condemned  by  Alexander.  And  hence  these  learned  men 
do  not  hesitate,  to  place  Hierax  among  those  who  debased  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  by  unsuitable  and  improper 
comparisons.  But,  as  no  other  one  of  the  ancients  has  accused  Hierax  of  any 
error,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Epiphanius  declares  his  opinions  concerning  God  to  have  been 
Bound ;  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  whether  it  was  our  Hierax^  or  another  of  the 
same  name,  that  believed  as  Arius  states,  respecting  the  generation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  name  Hierax  or  Hieracas  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  as  might 
be  shown  from  Aihanasius  and  others :  and  therefore,  it  might  be,  that  somo 
presbyter  at  Alexandria  bearing  this  name,  used  the  above  comparison. 

III.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears,  that  Hierax  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  common  opinions  of  Christians  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit.  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit  5  3.  p.  711,)  says,  that  Hierax^  de  Spiritu  sancto  fusissimam  disputatio- 
neni  institucre,  muitasqne  nugas  proferre :  ToXXi  fhuafCi¥  Ttifl  roZ  iyiov  irviu/tAaros, 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  erred  in  more  than  one  respect,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  Epiphanius,  (both  here,  and  Hasres. 
Iv.  Melchisedecianor. }  5.  p.  472.)  mentions  only  one  of  his  false  notions ;  name- 
ly, that  Melchizedek  the  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  This  opinion  Hierax  proved,  or  rather,  stupidly  attempted  to  prove, 
from  Rom.  viii.  26.  Hebr.  vii.  3.  and  from  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  It  was  easy 
for  Epiphanius  to  refute  these  arguments :  and  yet  the  chief  proof  he  employs, 
in  regard  to  both  passages,  appears  to  me  not  entirely  unexceptionable.  If,  says 
he,  Alelchizcdek  was  the  Holy  Spirit  then  the  Holy  Spirit  undoubtedly  assum- 
ed human  nature ;  for  Melchizedek  was  a  man.  But  how  absurd  is  such  a  sup- 
position :  for  where  was  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Spirit  t  It  is  therefore  false, 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Spirit  In  reasoning  in  this  manner,  EpiphO" 
nius  forgets  what  he  had  before  told  us,  that  Hierax,  after  the  example  of  Ori. 
gen,  disregarding  the  literal  sense,  changed  the  sacred  history  into  an  all- - 
Undoubtedly,  therefore,  he  maintained  that  the  history  of  Melchizedek, !  |> 
is  not  an  account  of  actual  occurrences,  but  only  a  sort  of  picture  of  til- 
ings with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  enrichea  men;  and  that  Abr:<lmm  repn 
saints  and  devout  persons. 
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IV.  The  office  of  Christ,  he  placed  especially  in  the  promnlgation  of  auov 
huD^  more  strict  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  Moses.  This,  perhaps,  was  tht 
greatest  of  all  his  errors.  EpiphaniuSj  (loc.  cit.  {  1.  p.  710.)  clearly  ahowsna^ 
that  he  ho  thought ;  as  we  shall  soon  demonstrate.  Nor  will  it  be  unreasooshki 
to  suppose,  especially  if  we  consider  his  doctrine  respecting  the  salvatioD  of  in- 
fants, which  will  soon  be  brought  forward,  that  he  wholly  denied  the  expiation 
of  our  sins  by  the  deaih  and  obedience  of  the  Saviour;  and  that  hV  made  the 
endeavors  of  men  to  repress  the  evil  instincts  of  nature,  the  ground  of  etemil 
salvation.  How  widely  such  opinions  differ  from  those  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  manifest.  And  yet  no  one  either  of  the  ancients  or  the  modems  bai 
noticed  this  the  worst  of  all  the  errors  of  Hierax. 

V.  Regarding  this  opinion  as  true  and  undeniable,  he  concluded  that  Jesus 
Christ  interdicted  to  his  followers  marriages,  flesh  and  wine,  and  enjoined  a  life 
void  of  all  pleasures.  According  to  Epiphanius,  Q  1.  p.  710.)  he  thus  reason- 
ed :  Jesus  Christ  introduced  a  new  and  more  perfect  law.  Bat,  if  we  except 
continence  only,  every  thing  that  Christ  commands,  was  also  required  in  the 
Old  Testament  Therefore,  unless  we  would  believe  that  Christ  introduced 
nothing  new,  we  must  believe  that  he  prohibited  marriage,  &c  :  Quid  verbum 
novi  praedicare,  aut  quod  egregium  facinus  moliri  voluit  (Christus)  ?  Si  Dei 
timorem  dixeris,  hoc  jam  lex  ipsa  continebat  Si  invidiam,  avaritiam,  injustitiom 
damnasse  dicas ;  haec  omnia  Veteri  Testamento  comprehensa  suaL  Superest 
ergo,  id  ut  unum  efficere  voluerit,  ut  continentiam  praedicoret  in  mundo,  ac  siln 
ipsi  castimoniam  deligeret. — Here  again,  we  perceive  a  wide  difference  between 
Manes  and  Hierax,  For  the  latter  conceded,  that  the  law  of  Mosea  was  divine 
and  full  of  good  precepts,  although  in  a  few  things  less  perfect  than  the  law  of 
Christ ;  but  the  former  declared  the  law  of  Moses  to  have  been  ordained  by  the 
Prince  of  darkness.  Moreover,  it  was  for  very  far  different  reasons  that  Manes 
prohibited  marriage,  and  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine. 

VI.  So  then,  Hierax  taught,  that  marriage  was  abolished  by  Jesus  Christ- 
He  admitted,  that  marriages  were  lawful  under  the  Old  Testament;  as  Epipha- 
nius  expressly  states  repeatedly,  (}  1  and  6.  p.  710.  714.)  But  he  tells  us,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  autiior  of  a  holier  and  better  law,  has  abrogated  the  liberty  to 
marry.  And  hence,  as  Epiphanius  says,  (j  2.  p.  711.)*  Neminem  in  gre<Tem 
suum  admittebat,  nisi  virgo  esset,  aut  Monachus,  aut  continens  (^«^<rr«f,)  aat 
vidua.  But  his  followers,  whether  by  his  permission  and  authority,  or  from 
their  own  choice,  I  know  not;  Mulieres  contubernales  {9vuira*rout  yvr alums) 
[p.  908.]  secum  habebant,  quas  ad  quotidianum  duntaxat  ministerium  se  adhibere 
gloriabantur.  See  Epiphanius,  (loc.  cit.  {  8.  p.  716.) — Did  Hierax  then  teach, 
that  our  Saviour  absolutely  forbid  marriage?  And  did  he  therefore  believe,  that 
no  married  person  can  attain  eternal  salvation  ?  Thus  all,  I  perceive,  explain  his 
views.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  ancient  writers,  especially  Epipha-' 
nius  and  Athanasius,  speak  as  if  this  were  true.  Says  AthanasiuSy  (Onitio  con- 
tra omnCS  haereses,  }  9.  tom.  ii.  p.  265.):  Tdv  dvonrov  »al  drvx^lvrarow  'U^axip 

d^truf  rdv  yafjtov.  Insauum  ct  infelieissimum  Hieracam  virginitatem  extollere, 
nuptiasque  aspemari.  And  Epiphanius^  (loc.  cit.  }  1.  p.  710.)  says,  that  Hierax 
denied:  llominem  conjugio  vinctum  coelcste  regnum  consequi  posse. — But  I 
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fuppose,  that  oo  one  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  were  hostile  to  mnrriages,  was 
80  infatuated  as  to  maintain,  that  marriages  are  absolutely  prohibited :  I  imagine 
imther,  that  they  all  merely  recommended  celibacy,  as  a  state  more  perfect  and 
more  pleasing  to  God.  No  one  ever  entertained  a  worse  or  a  more  degrading 
opinion  of  matrimony  than  Manes ;  for  he  pronouncod  it  a  device  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  for  detaining  wretched  souls  in  the  prison  of  bodies.  And  yet  he 
could  see,  that  nature  is  more  powerful  than  regulations  and  comminations ;  and 
therefore  he  permitted  the  common  people  to  marry.  And  that  our  Hierax  did 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  reports  of  his  abhorrence  of  matrimony  must  not 
be  understood  strictly,  I  am  led  to  believe,  by  the  very  Epiphanius  whom  those 
follow,  who  tell  us  that  Hierax  excluded  all  married  persons  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  For  Epiphanius  tells  us,  (}  2.  p.  710, 711.)  that  when  some  persons 
quoted  the  language  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  {To  avoid  fornication,  Ul  every  man 
have  his  own  wife,)  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Hierax  respecting  marriage, 

Hierax  replied:  'Ovx.  tTatvav  pua-l  y&fJtov  fAtra  rif  na^ovo'tavi   dXXa  aufAJ^eLO-rd^tovi 

ha.  fA9  its  irtftrrdr  SXi^fof  tfAviffctvtit.  Non  laudat  Paulus  post  adventum  Do- 
mini coiijugium,  sed  tollerandum  putat,  ne  majus  in  exitium  praecipites  ruant 
homines.  Now  what  can  be  plainer?  /fieraar  did  not  condemn  matrimony  ab- 
solutely ;  but,  on  the  authority  of  Paul,  he  supposed  it  should  be  tolerated,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  nature.  His  company  therefore  was,  perhaps,  in 
thb  respect,  like  the  Manichsean  community.  Tho»e  who  aimed  at  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity,  and  wished  their  souls  to  go  to  heaven  immediately  on  leaving 
the  body,  lived  in  celibacy ;  while  others,  whom  the  fear  of  purgation  after 
death  did  not  so  much  terrify,  were  allowed  to  obey  the  instincts  of  nature. 
Perhaps  also, — and  this  is  the  more  probable  supposition, — Hierax  did  not  so 
much  aim  to  found  a  sect,  as  to  establish  a  religious  association  or  order,  like 
those  of  our  Monks,  into  which  he  received  none  but  unmarried  persons. 
Other  Christians  he  accounted,  indeed,  as  brethren,  and  allowed  to  live 
in  their  own  way;  but  he  considered  them  farther  removed  from  eternal 
felicity.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  his  institution,  it  appears  that  [p.  909.] 
those  err,  who  suppose  he  absolutely  cut  off  from  everlasting  bliss,  all  married 
persons. 

VII.  This  error  of  Hierax,  respecting  marrligo,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  produced 
that  opinion  respecting  Paradise,  which   Epiphanius  thus  censures  in  him, 

(5  2.  p.  711.):  *Ot;  irttrrtvu  cTl  ouroi  rrapdUto-of  Xtfai  ditr^Mrdv.     Paradisum    porro 

sensibilem  esse  non  putat.  This  is  obscure :  but  as  he  adds,  that  Origen  held 
the  same  opinion,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  Hierax  considered  as  mystical,  or 
turned  into  a  sacred  allegorical  fable,  the  narrative  of  Moses  respecting  our  hrst 
parents,  Paradise,  and  the  state  of  innocence.  From  the  reasoning  of  Athanom 
sius  against  him,  (contra  omnes  Christianos, }  9.  p.  235.)  I  perceive,  that  his  op- 
posers  urged  the  history  of  our  first  parents,  in  refutation  of  his  error  respecting 
the  excellence  and  sanctity  of  celibacy.  Hierax  believed,  that  marriage  was  al- 
lowed,  indiscriminately,  under  the  Old  Testament ;  but  that  it  was  otherwise 
under  the  New  Testament,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  sanction  marriage,  but  only 
tolerated  it  in  the  more  imbecile ;  that  he  forbid  it  to  such  as  wished  to  be  ad- 
admitted  to  the  inheritance  of  the  life  to  come,  immediately  after  deatli.    To 
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confute  this  opinion  of  HieraXf  the  ChristiAns  of  more  correct  views  deriTed  m 
argument  from  the  history  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise.  God  hioaself  joined 
the  first  human  beings  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  in  Paradise.  And  can  yoa  then 
suppose,  that  Christ  has  prohibited,  what  God  himself  approved  and  institated? 
To  parry  this  argument,  Hierax  denied  that  the  account  given  of  Parmdise  was 
truly  a  history.  And  as,  like  Origerij  he  was  very  fond  of  allegories,  and  there- 
fore obscured  the  history  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  six  days  work,  with  very 
flimsy  allegories  (vanissimis  aUegoriis,)  as  Epiphanius  expressly  states,  ({  3. 
p.  712.)  can  any  think  it  strange,  that  he  should  treat  the  history  of  Paradise  in 
the  same  manner? 

VIII.  He  not  only  exhibited  a  severe  mode  of  life,  abstaining  from  all  ani- 
mal food  and  from  wine,  but  he  also  directed  his  followers  to  live  in  the  same 
austere  manner.  See  EpiphaniuSy  (loc.  cit }  3.  p.  712.) — Bat  tliat  this  mode 
of  life,  like  his  rule  respecting  marriage,  was  not  imposed  on  all  his  disciples, 
but  only  on  the  more  perfect,  I  think  we  may  learn  from  Epiphanius^  who 

says:    '^M-'^^X^^    ^^     voXXol     i^    duriav    01/    fJtiri^Qva-i    rcSr    dX«3'irc5y    dvroiv    r*v 

loyfjiaros     MuUi  eorum,  qui  sectam  illius  vere  et  ex  animo  profitentur,  ab  ani- 
matis  abstinent.    If  only  many  of  his  true  disciples  lived  on  herbs,  fruits,  and 
pulse ;  the  inference  is,  that  the  rigid  abstinence  from  all  flesh  and  wine,  was* 
prescribed  only  for  those  who  could  endure  it. 

IX.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead :  and  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  promise  a  renewed  life  to 
deceased  bodies,  he  maintained  that  those  texts  referred  to  the  soul.  Says 
[p.  910.]  Epiphanius^  {\  2.  p.  711.)  he  affirmed:  Solas  animas  resurgere,  et 
spiritualem  nescio  quam  fabulam  contexlt :  'Avdrrartf  vt^fdw  Kiy§s  dpd^rm^sr  ri 

ru)v  -{v^fCiVi  xaX  irvtufjtaruiv  rlva  fa<r»mf  /utv^oKoyiaif.  He,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly, supposed  tie  resurrection  to  be  the  illumination  and  renovation  of  souls; 
which  the  sacred  writers  often  compare  with  a  restoration  to  life.  Nor  is  such 
%n  opinion  surprising,  in  a  man  inflamed  with  the  love  of  allegories,  and 
disregarding  the  proper  import  of  scripture  language. — How  Hierax  was 
lead  into  tliis  error,  Epiphanius  has  not  told  us.  Perhaps  his  fondness  for 
allegories  produced  it:  but  more  probably,  he  believed,  with  Manes  and 
others,  that  matter  is  in  itself  evil,  and  that  the  fountain  of  all  depravity  is 
situated  in  the  body;  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  body  is  the  prison  of 
the  soul. 

X.  Hierax  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  infants  dying  before 
they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  on  the  ground  that  rewards  are  due  only  to 
those  who  have  combatted  legitimately  against  their  bodies  and  the  force  of 
their  lusts.  See  Epiphanius,  (}  2.  p.  711.  and  }  4.  p.  713.) — This  dogma  of 
Hierax,  and  the  ground  of  it,  afford  strong  and  just  suspicion,  that  he 
embraced  corrupt  opinions  respecting  the  redemption  and  satisfaction  for 
sin  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  he  supposed,  eternal  life  is  to  be  obtained, 
not  so  much  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  by  one's  own  efforts  to  overcome 
the  depravity  of  nature,  or  the  commotions  of  the  body  and  the  senses.  For, 
if  children,  dying  before  the  use  of  reason,  fail  of  salvation,  because  they 
have  not  conflicted,  or  have  not,  by  reason,  overcome  the  incitements  to  sin ; 
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it  follows,  that  those  who  attain  to  salvation,  are  crowned  solely  because 
they  resisted  strenuously  their  natural  propensities.  But  the  sterility  and 
iDdiscretion  of  EpiphaniuSf  who  expatiates  largely  upon  doctrines  imper- 
fectly and  cloudily  explained,  prevent  our  forming  a  just  estimate  of  this 
ojunioii  of  Hierax, 


ZBD  OF  THE  THIBD  CEKTmnT* 
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FOURTH  CENTURY. 


§    L    Attempts  of  the  Pagan  Priests  to  get  up  a  new^  peraecatioa* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of 
the  Savior  of  mankind,  the  Eoman  empire  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  four  sovereigns ;  of  whom  the  two  highest  in  rank, 
Diocletian  j^nd  Maximianus  Herculius^  were  called  Augusti^  and  the 
two  lower  in  rank,  Gonstantius  Ghhrus  and  Maximianus  Galerius^ 
were  called  Oesars  ;  bjit  each  of  them  had  supreme  power  over 
the  province  allotted  to  him.  Under  these  four  Emperors,  the 
state  of  the  christian  community,  as  well  as  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  quite  flourishing.  For  the  chief  of  the  Augusti, 
Diocletian^  although  superstitious  and  an  assiduous  worshipper  of 
the  Gods,  yet  harbored  no  ill  will  against  the  Christians;  and  the 
first  of  the  Cesars,  Constantius  Ghlorus^  was  averse  to  the  pagan 
religion,  followed  reason  as  his  religious  guide,  was  friendly  to 
the  Christians,  and  preferred  them  before  the  idolaters.  Nor  did 
the  future  portend  any  worse  condition  of  the  church  :  but  ra- 
ther, it  was  to  be  expected,  that  Christianity  would  soon  gain  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Eoman  empire,  or  at  least  obtain  as  much  in- 
fluence and  reputation  as  the  old  superstition.  The  friends  of 
paganism,  particularly  the  priests,  perceiving  the  danger,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  raise  a  new  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  who  then  felt  themselves  too  secure :  and,  by  fiotitiou 
oracles  and  other  frauds,  they  labored  especially  to  excite  2Nbdb> 
iiaii^  whom  they  knew  to  be  timid  and  credulous,  to  enacflMpg 
against  the  Christians.(*) 

(1)  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  291.)  eloquently  deaeribes  Vm-. 
flourishing  state  of  the  christian  community,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiv 
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before  Ihc  rise  of  Che  Siotletinn  persecution ;  and  aim  the  security  felt  [p.  913.] 
bjr  tlie  chri^tinna  in  consequence  of  their  pro.><perif)',  nnd  their  vices  nnd  ciinten- 
tJoiiB.  The  palaces  of  the  Empurore  were  full  of  Chriattans,  nnd  no  one  hindored 
their  freely  professing  and  worshipping  Christ  without  any  fear.  Some  of  them 
were  selected  for  confidential  friends  of  the  Emperon,  the  governors  of  pro. 
vinces,  magistrates,  and  military  commonders.  And  the  bishops  and  miniKters 
of  religion  were  treated  with  great  respect,  even  by  those  who  preferred  the 
ancient  religion  before  that  of  Christ  A  vast  multitude  of  people,  continually, 
erery  where,  abandoning  the  Goda,  made  profession  of  Chrieliiinity.  And 
hence,  in  all  the  cities,  large  and  spacious  buildings  were  erected,  in  which  the 
people  publicly  assembled  for  religious  worship.  So  that  there  remained  but 
one  thing  to  be  desired  by  the  Christians,  namely,  that  one  or  more  of  the  Em- 
perors might  embrace  their  religion;  of  which  the  conseqnence  would  un- 
doubtedly be,  that  the  worship  of  the  Gods  would  become  prostrate,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Christian  religion  might  contest  with  the 
pagan  for  the  preeminence.  And  the  state  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  aflfordcd 
the  observing  not  a  little  hope,  that  the  dedres  of  Christians  would  not  be  dis- 
•  appointed.  Dioetelitm,  although  timid  and  immoderately  addicted  t«  supersti- 
tion, waa  yet  averse  fYom  blood  and  alanghter;  and  he  had  Christians  among 
bis  fiuniliar  friends,  who,  understanding  well  the  genius  and  charBctcr  of  the 
man,  might  perhaps,  if  no  obstacle  was  raised,  withdraw  the  manogcable  man 
from  his  idolatry.  Besides,  Prisea  the  Emperor's  wife,  had  renounced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods,  and  privately  joined  the  Christian  church.  And  CotulatUiui 
Cklorta,  his  colleague,  who  ruled  over  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britnin,  was  a  semi- 
Christian,  and  favored  the  Christians  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  his  sou 
Conifon/ine,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Oreal,  a  youth  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  genius,  and  admired  equally  by 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  was  living  very  honorably  in  the  court  of  Dinektitn, 
with  the  highest  and  most  certain  prospect  of  attaining  to  the  rank  of  an  Em- 
peror. Being  the  child  of  a  father,  who  was  the  worshipper  of  the  one  God, 
and  the  friend  of  Christians,  and  of  a  Christian  mother,  Helena,  he  had  un- 
doabtedly  received  from  hla  parents  a  hatred  of  superstition,  and  kind  feelings 
towarda  Chriitiaii*  and  CbrHtutn  worship;  and  although  he  did  not  publicly 
pofen  Cairlit,  Iw  doibtlaM  ihowed  Jtj  bis  conduct,  what  would  take  place  if 
be  obtained  npivM  p»«ar.  I  lywe  praiwiineed  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
•tentine  the  Great,  a  Chrvlum :  fbr  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  as  true,  n-hnt 
ntodoret  states,  (Ilist,  Eucles.  L  ttet  she  instilled  into  her  son  the 

eleiDi^nta  of  jMety.     From  this  opt  i  not  induced  to  recede,  by  n  p.i!<sagc 

Ib  JEviebiia,  (de  vita  ConalaDlinl,  47.  p.  606.)  from  which  learned  men 

woold  prove,  that  He  converted  IWi  <e  worship  of  the  Gods  to  the  Chris- 

tiu  religion.     For  that  pamKgti  '  (suitably  be  underntood  of  his  iiii-pir. 

bag Kcr  with  a  desire  la  DtfidMi  ns  and  various  uorks,  her  ]i'n-Ay  to. 

Is  God.     MaximiTuci  Qi^M  !st  of  the  Einperorx, 


a  Dtfilnii 


ndly  to  the  Ciir  ;  Im^|  Hon-in-law  of  Dinclelian,  \k-  Ip.  01 

Is  wif  example  of  ner  inollicr  /'r/.v™, : 

a  Km  dties.     The  state  of  Ikt-  Ron 
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commonwealth,  at  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy,  was  theiefore  such,  ast» 
indicate  a  great  religious  change,  and  vast  accessions  to  the  Chrialijyi  ttam,m 
near  at  hand.    Situated  as  the  three  imperial  courts  Umb  were,  a  slight  unfore- 
seen occurrence  might  divest  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  the  Gods  of  a  hrgb 
part  of  their  honors  and  emoluments,  and  place  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
throne.    As  this  danger  was  much  better  understood  by  the  pontiffs  of  the 
Gods  and  the  fViends  of  the  ancient  religion,  than  it  can  be  by  us  with  the  few 
and  dttbious  monuments  before  us,  who  can  wonder,  that  they  exerted  all  thdr 
diligence  and  cunning  to  avert  that  danger!    But,  for  their  own  preservatioB 
and  that  of  their  Deities,  it  was  necessary,  that  a  persecution  more  violent  than 
any  of  the  preceding  and  more  pernicious  to  the  Christians,  should  be  got  up 
by  the  authority  not  merely  of  one  but  of  all  the  Emperors,  and  should  extend 
through  all  the  Roman  provinces:  for  the  persecutions  under  the  former  Empe- 
rors were  only  partial  tempests,  of  short  continuance  or  limited  extent;  or  they 
were  so  obstructed  in  various  ways,  that,  though  not  a  little  afflictive  to  the 
Christian  cause,  they  did  not  destroy  its  vital  energies.    Yet  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult business,  which  necessity  compelled  the  patrons  of  the  Grods  to  undertake. 
For  they  had  to  act  upon  a  man  sluggish,  timid,  encompassed  by  Christian^ 
and  of  a  disposition  by  no  means  cruel,  averse  from  shedding  blood,  and  fond 
of  peace  and  quietude :  for,  that  such  was  Diocletian,  both  his  actions  and  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  show.    But  as  he  was  both  credulous  and  supenti- 
tious,  they  concluded  to  terrify  him  with  fictitious  oracles,  omens,  and  other  ar- 
tifices ;  and  thus  to  obtain  from  him  by  year,  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
arguments.    History  acquaints  us  with  two  of  their  artifices ;  which  demonstrate 
the  fears  of  the  priests  as  well  as  their  malice  and  cunning.     One  of  them  ii 
stated  by  a  very  distinguished  and  trust-worthy  witness,  the  Emperor  Coiutaa- 
tine  the  Great,  in  his  public  letter  to  the  provincials  of  the  East,  (apud  Eusebi' 
um  dc  vita  Constant! ni  L.  ii.  c.  50,  51.  p.  467.)     It  was  reported  to  the  Emp^ 
ror,  that  Apollo  had  complained, — not  through  the  priest  by  whom  he  usually 
gave  forth  his  oracles,  but  personally,  by  a  mournful  voice  issuing  from  a 
cavern,  Obstare  sibi  justos  viros  in  terra  degentes,  quo  minus  vera  praedicere^ 
atque  idcirco  falsa  ex  tripodc  oracula  reddi.    Diocletiany  when  informed  of  this 
oracle,  at  once  anxiously  enquired  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  who  were  those 
Just  personsy  whom  Apollo  accused.    And  some  of  the  sacrificers  or  priests  of 
the  Gods,  being  present,  instantly  replied,  that  they  were  the  Christians.    On 
hearing  this,  the  Emperor  was  in  a  rage,  and  forthwith  decided,  that  severe  laws 
should  be  issued  against  the  Christians,  and  that  their  religion  should  be  extir- 
[p.  914.]  pated.    But  soon  after,  being  an  unstable  man,  and  perhaps  being  pa- 
cified by  his  wife  and  christian  friends,  he  abandoned  his  designs  and  returned 
again  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. — Of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  for  Constantine  was  himself  present  at  the  time,  and  he  affirms  on 
oath,  or  calls  God  to  witness,  that  he  speaks  the  truth :  Te  testem  appello, 
Deus  altisime. — This  oracle,  it  is  manifest,  was  a  fabrication  of  the  priests  of 
Apollo  :  and  it  obviously  had  a  twofold  object.    In  the  first  place,  the  Chris- 
tians, in  order  to  convert  the  idol  worshippers  to  wisdom,  demonstrated  the 
falsehood  and  equivocation  of  the  oracles  uttered  by  the  Gods ;  and  thence  they 
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inferred,  that  the  Deities  worshipped  by  the  pagans,  were  unreal  beings.  And 
it  18  well  known,  that  the  priests  defended  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  pagan 
religion  by  divination ;  and  therefore,  if  this  argument  were  overthrown,  the 
chief  prop  and  support  of  the  popular  religion  was  removed.  And  perhaps  the 
Christians  who  were  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the  Emperor,  had  assailed  the 
superstition  of  Diocletian  himself  by  arguments  from  the  vanity  and  falsity  of 
divination  and  oracles.  The  fact  alleged,  the  priests  could  not  deny :  for  they 
were  daily  confounded  by  examples  of  the  flexible,  false,  and  dubious  oracles. 
And  hence  they  only  attempted  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  Gods  no  longer 
relieved,  as  formerly,  the  anxieties  of  those  who  consulted  them,  with  clear  and 
certain  responses.  And  honest  Apollo  himself  acknowledged,  that  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Christians,  his  oracles  had  foiled  of  late :  but  he  charged  the 
blame  on  ihejust  or  the  Christians,  who  withstood  his  power  of  divination.— 
But  whatever  construction  we  put  upon  it,  the  response  was  not  only  a  stupid 
but  a  hazardous  one :  for  the  Emperor  might  infer  from  it,  that  the  Christians* 
God,  and  Christians  themselves,  were  more  powerful  than  Apollo.  Yet  with 
such  a  man  as  Diocletian,  imbecile,  sluggish,  and  superstitious,  this  was  a  grave 
and  important  matter. — The  epithet  just,  given  by  Apollo  to  Christians  in  the 
oracle,  was  not  a  commendation,  as  some  learned  men  have  supposed.  For 
who  ever  praises  his  enemies?  It  was  rather  a  reproach.  And  Apollo  denomi- 
nates those  the  just^  who  vainly  and  falsely  boast  of  their  justice,  who  without 
any  reason  pretend  to  be  more  just  than  others,  and  who  maintained  that  the 
whole  worship  of  God  is  summed  up  in  righteousness,  and  therefore  contemned 
the  sacrifices,  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  public  religious  rites. — 
With  this  first  object  of  the  oracle  under  consideration,  another  was  very  closely 
connected.  By  this  oracle,  the  priests  wished  to  stimulate  the  Emperor  to  put 
an  end  to  the  peace  of  the  Christians,  and  to  induce  him  to  enact  severe  laws 
against  them. — ^This  event  occurred,  undoubtedly,  in  the  year  302,  or  the  year 
before  the  persecution. 

A  little  afterward,  another  plot  of  the  same  character,  occurred  in  the  East 
Of  this  we  have  an  account  in  LactanliuSy  (Institut.  diviiyir.  L.  iv.  c.  27.  p.  393. 
edit.  Heumann.)  and  in  the  work  generally  ascribed  to  Lactanlius^  (de  mortibus 
persequutor.  c.  10.  p.  943.)  In  the  year  302,  while  Diocletian  was  in  the  [p.  915.] 
East,  as  his  fears  led  him  to  inquire  into  future  events,  he  sacrificed  sheep,  and 
searched  in  their  livers  for  indications  of  coming  events,  according  to  the  rules 
of  baruspicy.  The  haruspices,  cunning  and  crafty  men,  pretended  not  to  find 
the  usual  signs  in  the  entrails,  and  frequently  repeated  their  sacrifices.  After 
several  fruitless  researches,  the  master  of  the  haruspices  said :  Idcirco  non  res- 
pondere  sacra,  (that  is,  the  reason  why  future  events  could  not  be  divined  by 
the  entrails  of  the  sheep,  was)  quod  rebus  divinis  profani  homines  (thus  the  im- 
postor designated  the  christians,)  interessent.  For  among  the  ministers  and 
friends  of  the  Emperor,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  station,  followed 
him  into  the  temple,  and  attended  him  while  sacrificing,  there  were  many  Chris- 
tians. Lactantiiis  believed,  that  here  was  a  miracle ;  for  the  Christians  who  at- 
tended on  the  sacrificing  Emperor,  he  says :  Immortale  signum  (the  sign  of  the 
cross,)  frontibus  suis  imposuisse :  hoc  facto,  daemones  fugatos  et  sacra  turbata 
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esse.  Many  of  the  moderns  follow  the  judgment  of  Lactantius,  And  that  ht 
should  attribute  to  the  cross  the  power  of  chasing  away  demons,  and  should 
consider  haruspicy  an  invention  of  the  Devil  for  deluding  mortals,  I  do  not  much 
wonder :  but  when  I  see  men  of  our  own  age,  and  not  destitute  of  learning, 
agreeing  with  him,  and  entertaining  no  doubts  that  the  haruspices  did  foretell  fu- 
ture occurrences  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  could  frustrate  this  sort  of  divination,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  It  b 
very  manifest^  that  the  haruspices  wished  to  terrify  the  timid  and  superstitious 
Emperor,  who  was  continually  surrounded  by  Christians;  and  they  pretended, 
that  the  business  of  divination  failed  of  success,  as  Apollo  had  already  declared, 
because  Christians  were  present ;  and  their  aim  was,  to  stimulate  the  Emperor, 
who  was  eager  to  know  future  events,  to  drive  Christians  from  his  court,  and 
subject  them  to  persecution.  Besides,  the  soothsayers,  the  diviners,  the  augurs 
and  the  haruspices.  as  appears  from  many  examples,  could  not  easily  practice 
their  futile  arts  in  the  presence  of  Christians,  who,  as  they  were  aware,  could 
see  through  their  tricks,  and  were  ready  to  expose  them. — This  new  fraud  of 
the  priests  was  more  successful  than  the  former :  for  Diocletian^  hoiling  with 
indignation,  as  Latanlius  states :  Non  eos  (tantum,)  qui  sacris  ministrabant,  sed 
(etiam)  universes,  qui  in  palatio  erant,  sacrificare  jubebat,etineos,  si  detrectas- 
scnt,  verbcribus  animadverti,  etiam  milites  cogi  ad  sacrificia,  datis  ad  praepositos 
litteris,  praecipiebat,  ut  qui  non  paruissent,  militia  solverentur.  But,  as  the  Empe- 
ror was  unstable,  and  not  of  a  cruel  character,  this  fit  of  rage  also  soon  cooled  down. 

§  II.  Maximiamis  Galcrias  moves  Diocletian  to  commence  Per* 
socntion,  A,  1>,  303.  As  tlicsc  artifices  produced  little  efl'ect,  the 
priests  used  Maximianits  Galerius^  a  man  naturally  cruel,  pround, 
superstitious,  barbarous,  and  hostile  to  the  Christians,  for  inflam- 
ing the  mind  of  his  father-in-laAV  against  the  Christians.  And 
[p.  916.]  this  high  patron  of  the  sinking  cause  of  the  Gods,  seems 
to  have  been  found  ready  at  hand,  rather  than  sought  for,  by 
the  anxious  ministers  of  the  Gods.  For  his  own  rough  and  furi- 
ous temperament,  which  delighted  in  nothing  but  wnr,  and  his 
mother's  extravagant  devotion  to  the  Gods  and  to  the  priests, 
and  that  lust  of  power  with  which  he  burned,  sufficiently 
prompted  him  to  extirpate  a  class  of  people  opposed  to  his  de- 
sires and  purposes.  He  therefore  did  not  cease  to  urge  and  im- 
portune Diocktian,  then  residing  at  Nicomedia,  till  he  linall}-  ob- 
tained from  him,  in  the  year  303,  an  edict,  by  which  the  temj-jles 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  Eoman  empire  were  to  be  de- 
molished, their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and  Christians  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  all  their  civil  privileges  and  honors.(') 
This  first  edict,  although  it  spared  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  yet 
caused  the  destruction  of  many,  who  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the 
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magistrates  the  sacred  books,  the  furniture  of  tlie  temples  and  the 
treasures  (of  the  churches,)  as  the  imperial  law  demanded.  And 
yet  many,  even  among  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  save  their  lives 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  gave  up  the  books  iu 
their  hands  and  the  sacred  utensils ;  and-  these  persons,  who  sup- 
posed themselves  guilty  of  only  a  slight  fault,  were  considered 
by  the  more  resolute  Christians  as  having  committed  sacrilege, 
and  were  therefore  reproachfully  denominated  Traditors.{*) 

(1)  This  most  bloody  of  all  the  persecutions  ogninst  the  Christians,  a  per- 
■eeution  of  ten  years  continuance,  has  been  called  the  persecution  of  Ditxle- 
ficn  ;  bat  it  might  more  properly  be  called  the  persecution  of  Maximian,  For 
mIthoQgh  Diocletian,  being  deceived  by  tlie  frauds  of  the  priests,  inflicted  some 
injaries  on  the  Christians  resident  at  court,  or  attaclied  to  the  camps,  and  also 
■ubsequently  enacted  laws  adverse  to  them ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  principal 
rathor  of  this  calamity  was  his  son-in-law,  Maximianus  Galerius, — a  man  of 
low  birth,  agrestic,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  military  bravery,  and  friendly 
to  none  but  soldiers, — ^who  extorted  from  his  unwilling  and  reluctating  father- 
in-law  the  edicts  destructive  to  the  Christians.  It  is  true  that  DiocleUan,  on 
occasion  of  two  conflagrations  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  came  down  upon  the 
Christians  of  that  city,  in  his  first  law  ogainst  Christians.  But  those  who  at- 
tentively inspect  this  furious  attack  upon  them  by  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Emperor,  will  perceive  that  the  Christians  were  arraigned  before  a  court  and 
pnnished  as  incendiaries^  or  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  perpetrators  of  an 
alledged  crime.  And  hence  this  calamity,  though  interwoven  with  the  great  tra- 
gedy, shoald  be  considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  act«  I  may  add,  that  in 
less  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  tho  persecution,  Diocletian 
relinquished  the  imperial  power,  and  retired  to  private  life ;  whence  it  [p.  917.] 
is  clear  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  persecution,  or  that  decreed  and  inflicted 
on  Christians  during  the  eight  following  years,  is  not  attributable  to  him.  And 
lastly,  Maximimn  himself,  in  the  edict  by  which,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  re- 
stored peace  to  the  Christians,  confesses  that  he  himself  moved  the  persecution. 
See  Eusebitu^  (Histor.  Eccles.  L.  viii.c.  17.  p.  315.)  and  Lacianlius,  (de  morlibus 
persequutor.  c.  34.  p.  984.  edit  Heumonn.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pagan  priests,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
stimulate  Diocletian  to  attack  the  Christians,  were  the  principal  authors  and  in- 
stigators of  this  bloody  persecution  by  Maximian^  a  barbarous  mnn,  and  igno- 
rant of  everything  except  military  afluirs,  and  of  course  both  superstitious  and 
cruel.  And  men  like  him,  attached  to  nothing  but  lust  and  war,  usually  care 
little  about  religion  and  sacred  things.  Yet  such  persons,  chiefly  occupied  with 
last  and  war,  if  their  passions  are  roused  by  cunning  men,  can  readily  engage 
in  tlie  most  unjust  and  cruel  projects ;  and  can  persevere  in  prosecuting  them, 
if  there  are  causes  which  confirm  and  strengthen  their  unrighteous  plans  and 
purposes.  Maximian  himself,  in  his  edict  in  favor  of  the  Christians  just  men. 
Uoned,  states,  that  attachment  to  the  religion  handed  down  from  the  ancient^^ 
fouu.  28 
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WAS  A  reAson  why  ho  assnilcd  the  ChristiAns,  the  followere  of  a  r.cw  religtOb 
Ho  snys:  Voluerainus  aiitehac  juxtA  leges  veteres  ct  publicam  disciplinam  Ro- 
DKinorum  cunctA  corrigere,  atquc  id  providerc,  ut  etiAm  ChriMtiani,  qui  parentnm 
Buoruni  rcliquerant  HictMm,  ud  bonas  mcnten  nrdirent.   I  have  no  doubt,  that  ha 
wrote  this  hi  sincerity :  but  iinduubtedly,  this  zeal  for  the  Roffli>li  HUporslitloDi 
in  a  man  caririg  only  for  the  body  and  disregarding  the  soul,  would  hare  bveo 
sluggish  and  inffiicieiit,  if  it  had  nut  been  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  priests. 
— But  tlie  priests  were  aided  by  the  querulonsness  of  his  mother,  Romuliot 
whose  influence  with  her  son  was  very  great.  She  was,  mulicr  admodum  8U|^«r- 
stitiosa,  AS  Lactantias  siiys,  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  11.  p.  944.)  and  when 
she  had  conceived  hatred  against  the  Christians,  Filium  non  minus  superstitio- 
sum  querelis  inuliebribus  ad  tollendos  homines  incitabat.     The  cause  of  hei 
hatred  to  the  Christians,  LaclaiUius  tells  us,  was  this :  She  offered  sacrifices  al- 
most every  day,  and  then  held  feasts  upon  the  meats  sacrificed  and  presented  to 
the  Gods.    But  the  Christians  would  not  attend  those  feants  ;  nor  could  they 
do  it,  consistently  with  their  principles.    It  is  presumeable,  that  this  undoubt- 
edly proud  woman  regarded  this  conduct  as  disrespectful  to  herself.     Bui  be- 
sides this  reason,  I  apprehend,  another  may  be  gathered  out  of  Lactantius, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  stated.   lie  tells  us  that  Romulia,  Deornm  monti- 
uni  cultricem  fuisse ;  i.  e.  that  she  worshipped  the  Deities  supposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans  to  preside  over  mountains.  Now  the  Christians  of  that  age,  as  much  ai 
possible,  chose  to  erect  their  sacred  edifices  on  mountains  and  elevated  places, 
[p.  918.]  The  Christian  temple  at  Nicomedia,on  which  the  persecution  first  com- 
menced and  which  was  destroyed  by  command  of  the  Emperor  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  situated  on  a  mountain :  In  alto  constituta  ceclesin,  ex  palatio  (Impe- 
ratoris)  videbatur ;  says  Lactantius,  (loc.  eit.  c.  12.  p.  947.)   And  at  Carthage  also, 
as  we  have  seen  in  another  place,  there  was  a  christian  churel*  built  on  a  moun- 
tiiin.    I  therefore  suspect,  that  this  woman  regarded  the  christian  temple  on  the 
mountain  as  highly  injurious  to  those  Gods  whom  she  honored  ;  and  on  this 
account,  she  besought  her  son  with  tears  and  entreaties  to  snppress  this  r^ 
proach  to  the  Gods.     This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that 
she  and  her  son  were  undoubtedly  then  living  at  Nicomedia,  in    the  imperial 
palace,  and  of  course  had  the  Ciiri^tians*  temple  continually  before  their  eyea 
— This  ground  for  persecuting  the  Christians,  is  dishonorable  to  Maximian; 
but  in  the  edict  already  twice  mentioned,  he  states  another  reason  rather  more  ho- 
norable and  not  improbable ;  which  it  is  strange  that  no  one  has  mentioned  wlien 
treating  on  this  subject.     For  he  says,  that  he  assailed  the  Christians  becauM 
they  had  departed  from  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  become  split 
into  various  sects  and  parties,  differing  in  opinion  and  practice.    Siqaldem  qnv 
dam  ralione  tanta  eosdem  Christianos  voluntas  invasisset,  et  tanta  stultitiao^ 
cupasset,  ut  non  ilia  veterum  instituta  sequerentur,  qusc  forsitan  prim!  parentd 
eornndcm  constituerant,  sed  pro  arbitrio  suo,  atquc  ut  hisdem  entt  Itbitiina  Ha 
sibimet  leges  facerent,  quas  obsorvarcnt,  et  per  diversa  (loca)  varios  popolot 
congregarent:  (i.  e.  and  formed  various  sects  and  churches  in  divers  placea.  Em» 
sehius  correctly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Emperor,  and  expressed  it  in 
his  Greek  version  of  the  edict :  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  L.  viii.  c.  17.)  Maximian  tlwM* 
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fore  distinctly  char*red  u])on  liic  Christians : — I.  Tluit  tiie  religion  of  Clristiana 
in  lli:it  :igo  ditferud  essientiully  fruni  the  first  or  primitive  christi.-uiity,  establitth- 
cd  \))'  I  heir  proi,'ciiitors. — 11,  That  in  the  primitive  religion  of  Cliri^iiaiiis  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  and  other  nations  were  undoubtedly  retained  and 
approved;  that  is,  tiint  the  worsliip  of  inferior  Deities  or  Gods,  to  whom  the  su- 
preme Di'ity  committed  the  government  of  the  world,  was  not  rejected  or  dis 
approved  by  the  author  and  head  of  tiiis  religion. — III.  But  that  the  later 
Christ i.ms  had  abandoned  that  first  law  of  their  religion,  and  had  substituted  in 
place  of  it  new  regulations. — IV.  And  hence  various  sects,  holding  very  diffe- 
rent opinions,  had  arisen  among  them,  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    This  reason  for  the  persecution  was  unquestionably  suggested  to  the 
KnipiTor,  who  w;is  wholly  ignorant  of  such  matterj*,  by  those  Plutonic  philoso- 
phers, hostile  to  the  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  called  to  that  council  at 
the  court  of  Nicomedia,  which  deliberated  on  the  subject  of  crushing  and  des- 
troying the  Christians.    For  these  philosophers,  as  appears  from  credible  testi- 
mony  elsewhere  adduced,  wished  to  make  out,  that  the  later  Christians  had 
corrupted  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  and  had  swerved  from  tlie  injunctions 
of  their  master:  That  Jesus  Christ  sought  indeed  to  correct  certain  faulU  [p.  919.] 
and  imperfections  in  the  ancient  religions,  to  restore  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  which  had  been  obscured  and  almost  extinguished  by  the 
worship  of  the  Gods,  and  to  abrog:itc  some  useless  and  superstitious  ceremonies; 
but  he  by  no  means  wished  to  subvert  the  most  ancient  religion,  or  the  worship 
and  honors  of  the  ministers  of  divine  providence,  that  is,  of  the  inferior  Deities  who 
presided  over  nations  and  departments  of  nature:  for  nature  itself  and  right  reason 
taught  us,  that  some  honor  or  worship,  though  much  less  than  to  the  supreme 
Deity,  ought  to  be  paid  to  those  exalted  Beings  whom  God  employed  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs :  And  although  the  priests  and  the  people  went 
too  far  in  this  matter,  and  transferred  the  ministers  of  God  into  Gods,  yet  tho 
thing  itself,  if  restored  to  its  primitive  integrity,  could  by  no  means  be  con- 
demned or  di«approved :  And  that  the  Christians,  as  they  had  departed  from  tho 
intentions  and  precepts  of  their  master  in  this  as  well  as  other  things,  so  they 
sought  wholly  to  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the  ancients  and  the  worship  ot 
the  Gods,  and  even  wished  to  have  Christ  worshipped  as  a  God,  although  ho 
never  arrogated  to  himself  divine  honors:  That  having  thus  changed  the  origi- 
nal  laws  of  Christ,  it  followed  as  n  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Christians 
became  divided  into  various  mutually  hostile  sects.     Such  were  the  common 
sentiments  of  Ammoniua  and  most  of  his  followers :  and  thoy  undonhlcdly 
brought  them  forward,  to  fix  the  fluctuating  and  hesitating  mind  of  Diocletian, 
and  to  induce  him  to  enact  laws  against  the  Christians.    And  tin  y  said  it  was 
right,  that  the  Christiaoii  who,  as  Maxmanir         ..  Par«>ntiMn  snomm  sictam 
reliquerant,  should  !)•  compelled — not  indc<  i-::l  iMii:i<htnri;ts.  yet.  by 

severe  laws^— to  return  back  to  their  nocii'  :  which  if  th'v  >ii()iilcl  do, 

all  disputes  respecting  the  Gods  and  reli;  s  w<in!d  \v  :it  :i<i  nid. 

lastly,  it  can  scaieidy  be  doubted.  If  we  c-  ■  ondnct  of  Ma.r-i.dni  .ind 

the  state  of  the republte at  il    '  ''mip,  that  "—^%  aUo  (•ni:,ii:.<Mi  to  re- 

commend  the  war  upon  til'  :ins:fl  bud  mure  i:  tliunco 
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on  the  mind  of  Maximianj  than  the  oxhortiitions  otthfi  priests,  the  entreat 'e«  of 
his  motiierf  or  the  reasonin^H  of  the  philoBophen.  Being  inflated  with  pride 
and  the  lust  of  dominion, — for  lie  ridiculously  wished  to  be  thoaght  procreaicd 
by  the  God  Mars ;  (See  LactarUius^  loc.  cit.  c.  9.  p.  942 :  Victor^  Epitome  c  35i) 
— lie  could  brook  neither  n  superior  nor  an  equal,  but  wished  to  dethrone  the 
other  Emperors,  and  to  rule  the  Roman  empire  alone.  It  is  well  known  that 
two  years  after  the  persecution  commenced,  he  deprived  both  his  father-in-law 
and  Maximianus  Herculeus  of  the  imperial  dignity.  But  the  Christians  appear- 
ed to  sUind  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  For  they  were  completely  devoted  to 
Conslantius  Chlorus  and  his  very  promising  son  Consiantine,  both  of  whom 
greatly  favored  tlie  Christian  worship  and  cared  little  for  the  Gods ;  and  under 
their  government,  the  Christians  hoped  to  enjoy  happy  times.  And  henc<«  it 
was  easily  foreseen,  tliat  the  Christians  would  take  arms  A^d  would  vigorously 
[p.  920.]  defend  their  protectors  if  any  attempt  were  made  either  to  exclude  them 
from  the  throne  or  to  crush  them  by  war.  But  Maximian,  tlie  youngest  of  the 
Emperors,  could  not  hope  to  become  lord  of  the  whole  empire,  except  by  the 
extermination  of  Conslantius  and  his  son.  And,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  a  dubious  civil  war,  in  which  the  Christians  would  combat  for  CorMm^ 
tins  and  his  son,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  Gods  for  Maximian^  it  seemed 
necessary  to  weaken  the  very  considerable  power  and  resources  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  their  religion,  before  the  contest  for  supre- 
macy in  the  republic  was  commenced. 

Moved  by  such  considerations,  in  the  year  803,  Maximian  proceeded  to 
Nicomedia,  the  capitol  of  Bithynia,  whither  Diocletian  had  retired  on  coming 
from  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  his  father-u)>law  to  enter  into  a 
public  and  formal  war  against  the  Christians.    On  this  subjecrt,  there  was,  be- 
tween the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,  strong  opposition  both  of  feelings 
and  opinions.    Diocletian,  indeed,  conceded  to  his  son-in-law,  that  Christians 
might  be  excluded  from  the  palace  and  the  army,  and  that  all  the  attendants  on 
the  palace  and  the  soldiers  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods ;  but  he 
refused  to  issue  public  laws  against  the  Christians,  and  especially  to  inflict  on 
them  capital  punishments.   Says  Lactantius^  (loc.  cit.  c.  11.  p.  945.):  Ostcndebat 
quam  perniciosum  esset,  inquietari  orbem  terne,  fundi  sanguincm  multorum. 
Satis  esse,  si  palatinos  tantum  et  milites  ab  ea  religionc  prohiberet     But  this 
moderation  would  not  comport  at  all  with  the  designs  of  Maximian,  He  wished 
to  reign  sole  Emperor;  and  of  this  he  could  have  no  hopes,  if  the  Christians 
were  spared.  He  therefore  urged,  that  public  laws  should  be  enacted  against  all 
Christians  throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  they,  who — sacrificio  re- 
pugnassent,  vivos  cremandos  esse.    The  sooner  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and 
wholly  overtlirow  the  Christian  community  at  once,  he  was  disposed  to  proceed, 
not  as  in  the  former  persecutions,  which  sought  gradually  to  overcome  the 
minds  of  Christians  by  exhortations,  menaces,  imprisonments,  tortures,  confis- 
cations of  goods,  banishments,  &c.  but  to  adopt  a  more  summary  process,  and 
decree  that  those  who  refused  to  offer  sncrifices,  should  forthwith  be  put  to 
death  with  all  manner  of  tortures.     If  this  cruel  counsel  had  prevailed,  a  very 
grievous  wound  would  unquestionably  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Christian 
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caose.  But  Diocletian  could  not  bo  induced  to  assent  to  it  After  various  dia- 
cossionsit  wan  determined  to  refer  the  very  important  matter  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  or  to  a  few  prudent  men  of  approved  fidelity.  A  Tew  persons,  therefore, 
were  selected,  partly  from  the  jurists  and  partly  from  the  military  officers,  who 
were  to  judge  which  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  best  and  most  salutiiry  to 
the  republic.  Mcucimian^  being  exceedingly  attached  to  soldiers  and  military 
afiairs,  undoubtedly  thought  military  officers  would  be  the  best  counsellors;  bat 
Diocletian  had  more  con6dence  in  jurists,  on  a  subject  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  republic  Sjiys  LacUintius,  (loc.  cit.  p.  945.):  Admissi  ergo  jndi-  [p.  921.] 
ees  pauci,  et  pauci  militares,  ut  dignitate  antecedebant,  interrogabantur.  But 
Laclantius,  who  often  doen  injustice,  if  I  can  judge,  to  the  Kmperors  that  per- 
■ecuted  the  Cliristiaus,  misrepresents  the  design  &f  Diocletian  in  referring  this 
question  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  experience  and  intelligence.  For  he  Hiiys, 
it  was  Diocletian*8  custom,  Cum  malum  fucere  vellet,  multos  in  con>ilium  advo- 
care,  ut  oliorum  culpae  ad8criberetur,quiequidipse  deliquerat.  But  Lactanliu^ 
own  statements  show,  that  this  censure  is  unjust  For  it  is  clear,  from  the  facts 
recorded,  that  Diocletian  was  averse  from  doing  the  fct/,  and  he  wished  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  eminent  men,  in  order  to  avert  from  the  Christians  much  of  the 
evil  which  his  son-in-law  was  plotting.  The  Emperor^s  intentions  are  also  vin- 
dicated by  tlie  fact  that  when  the  more  rigorous  coarse  was  approved  by  the 
arbiters  mutually  chosen,  he  was  utterly  unwilling  to  follow  it  In  this  council 
of  friends  or  wise  men,  the  harsh  plan  of  Maximian  received  the  preference. 
For  some,  from  personal  hatred  of  the  Chris'.ims,  others  from  fear  of  offending 
Maximian^  and  others  to  gain  his  favor,  Inimicos  Dt-orum  et  hostes  religionum 
publicarum  tollendos  esse  censebant  Among  the  jurists  or  judges  called  to  de- 
cide this  question,  was  Hierocles^  the  vicar-governor  of  Bithynia;  whom  Lactan- 
tttis,  (loc.  cit.  p.  952.)  pronounces,  Auctorem  et  consiliarium  ad  fatiendam  per- 
secutionem  fuisse:  and  he  says,  (Instit.  divinar.  L.  v.  c.  2.  p.  417.):  Auctor  in 
primis  faciendae  persecutionis  fuit.  This  man,  afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecution,  addressed  two  short  treatises  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  called 
(fiXaJUd-flic)  hvers  of  truth.  And  in  these  treatises,  he  loads  with  much  abuse 
and  injustice  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  he  shows  himself  to  have  read  at- 
tentively; and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  the  audacity  to  compare  with  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneeus,  yet  without  denying  his  miracles;  and  especially  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  Apostles  of  Christ  Laclantius^  in  the  latter  of  the  passages  just 
quoted,  states  pretty  fully  the  argument  of  this  treatise  against  the  Christians. 
This  Ilierocles,  as  learned  men  have  long  agreed,  was  a  different  person  from  the 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  >amo  name,  whose  respectable  Comuentary  on  the 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  has  been  often  publi<hcd.  Yet  from  the  extracts 
which  Lactantiua  makes  from  his  book,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  also  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Ammonius  Saccas,  or  one  of  those  philosophers  called  the  younger 
Platonists.  For,  although  he  would  have  the  gods  to  be  wor-hipped,  yet  he 
makes  them  to  be  not  gods,  but  merely  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  God. 
Says  Loc/an/iiis,  addressing  him:  Ademisti  Jovi  tuo  regnum,  eumque  summa 
potestate  depuisum  in  ministrorum  (Dei)  numcrum  redegisti.  -  -  Affirmas  Deo» 
ease,  et  illos  tamen  subjicis  et  mancipas  ei  Deo,  cujus  religionem  conaris  ever- 
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tcre.  Ho  had  just  before  said ;  Assertor  Deornm,  cos  ipsoB  ad  nltimum  prodi- 
disti.  For  Hierocles^  at  the  end  of  hU  book,  composed  a  splendid  eulogy  on  the 
fp.  922.]  supreme  God,  in  order  to  show,  that  he  was  fax  from  approving  the 
superstition  cf  the  people  and  the  priests,  and  that  he  would  have  the  ancesitraJ 
Deilics  so  honored,  that  God  should  still  bo  exalted  greatly  above  them  all,  and 
should  receive  the  supreme  homnge.  Says  Z#ac/an/iii5 :  ProscMsutus  es  summi 
Dei  laudus,  quem  Regem,  quem  maximum,  quern  opificem  rerum,  quern  fontein 
bonorum,  quem  pnrentem  omnium,  quem  fuctorem,  altoremque  vivcntium  con- 
fessus  es. — Epilogus  itaque  te  tuus  nrguit  stultitise,  vanitati<i,  erroriB. — When 
contemplnting  tiiis  subject,  it  nppcar<4  to  me  exceedingly  probable,  that  from  this 
Hierocles  especially,  originated  the  charge  against  the  Christians  in  the  edict  of 
Miiximian,  that  they  had  changed  the  religion  taught  by  their  fathers ;  and  also 
the  project  of  burning  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  against  which  he  in- 
veighs so  violently  in  his  work,  taxing  them  with  many  errors. 

Although  the  opinion  of  Maximiarit  that  the  Christians  should  be  extirpat- 
ed, was  approved  by  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  two  Emperors,  yet  Dioclelian 
still  refused  his  consent.    Men,  he  said,  were  fallible:  and  therefore,  that  no- 
thing might  be  done  preposterously  and  imprudently,  he  would  have  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Gods,  and  particularly  to  the  Miletian  Apollo.     And,  as  Lartmu- 
tius  8ays,  Apollo  when  consulted,  answered,  ut  divinae  religionis  inimicus;  that 
is,  he  took  sides  with  I\Iaximian,  and  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  exterminated. 
Therefore,  to  satisfy  his  son-in-law  and  friends,  and  likewise  Apollo,  and  yet 
follow  his  own  timid  disposition  and  aversion  to  blood,  he  adopted  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle course ;  viz.  he  would  allow  public  laws  to  be  enacted  against  the  Christiins, 
which  he  had  before  refused ;  but  he  would  have  the  business  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed :   (rem  sine  sanguine  transigi  volebat>) — From  the  facts  now 
faithfully  stated,  is  it  not  evident  that  Diocletian  was  reluctantly,  and  most  un- 
williiijrly,  brought  to  disturb  and  persecute  the  Christians?  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  many  evils  endured  by  the  Christians  for  ten  years,  was  rather  in  Moxi- 
miaHi  who  was  inflamed  with  superstition  and  lust  for  power,  and  was  instigat- 
ed by  the  priests  and  his  mother?    And  hence,  in  my  judgment^  large  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  reproaches  and  complaints,  which  both  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  have  heaped  upon    Diocletian.    I  acknowledge  that  he 
was  in  fault,  from  liis  instability,  superstition,  and  timidity;  but  he  was  much 
less  in  fault,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

This  long  and  cruel  persecution  commenced  in  the  month  of  February  or 
April,  A.D. 303  as  has  been  shown  by  learned  men,  Tillemonlft  Naris,  (Histor. 
Donatistar.  P.  1.  c.  2. 0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  9,  14,  15.)  and  many  others:  and  it  was 
introduced  by  the  destruction  of  the  spacious  Christian  temple  at  Nicomedia, 
and  the  burning  of  the  books  found  in  it  See  Jiaclanlius,  (de  mortibns  per- 
sequutor.  c.  12.  p.  946,  947.)  The  Emperor's  ediet  was  published  the  day  foU 
lowiiig.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  its  specific  injunctions  are  rot  stated,  col- 
lectively and  methodically,  by  any  of  the  ancients:  and  therefore  we  collect 
them  from  diverse  sources. — I.  The  Emperor's  edict  required  all  the  sacred  edU 
[p.  923.1  fices  of  the  Christians  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  See  Eusebiu^ 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L  viii.  c.  2.  p.  293,  294 :  and  Oratio  in  laudem  Constant,  c  9. 
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p.  629.)  It  added,  that  the  thrones  of  the  bishops  in  those  edifices,  and  the 
doors,  tihould  be  publicly  burned.  8ee  the  Gesta  pur^ationis  Felicis  Aptunga- 
ni,  (apud  Stcph.  Baluzium,  Miscellan.  L.  ii.  p.  84.) :  Galatius  perrcxit  nd  lo* 
com.  ubi  orutioneti  cclebrare  (Christian!)  consueti  fuerant  Inde  cathredram  tu- 
limus  et  epistulas  siilutatorias,  et  ostia  omnia  conibusta  sunt,  secundum  sacrum 
fraeceplum.  Whatever  was  of  stone,  was  to  be  pulled  down ;  and  what  was 
of  wood  was  to  be  burned. — II.  The  decree  commanded  that  the  sacred  books 
should  be  delivered  up,  by  the  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  bii-hops  and 
clergy,  to  the  magistnites.  See  the  Passio  S.  Felicis,  (apud  Baluz,  Misccll. 
torn,  a  p.  77,  78.)  :  Magnilianus  curator  dixit:  Libros  deificos  habetis?  Janua. 
rius presbyter  r^s}K>ndit:  Habemub.  Magnilianus  dixit:  Date  illos  igni  aduri. 
The  same  MagnilLinus  thus  addressed  Felix  the  bishop:  Da  libros  vel  membra. 
nas  quaicescunque  penes  tc  habes.  Felix  episcopus  dixit:  Ilabeo,  sed  non  tro- 
do  legem  Domini  mei.  Magnilianus  dixit :  Primum  est  quod  Imperatoresjusser' 
ttii4  quia  nihil  est  quod  loqueris.  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  citations 
bereafter  made. — And  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed,  both  against  the  ma- 
gistrates who  Hhould  be  negligent  in  executing  the  decree,  and  against  the 
ChristLins  who  should  refuse  to  give  up  the  sacred  books.  Of  tiie  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  Christians  refusing  to  surrender  their  religious  books,  when  de« 
manded  by  the  governors  or  their  officials,  we  shall  soon  speak :  at  present,  we 
apeak  only  of  the  ma((istrates  who  were  remiss  or  lenient  in  the  requisition  of 
the  Christian  books.  That  tliey  were  to  be  punished  with  deeUh,  appears  from 
two  passages  in  Augustine,  (Breviculum  collationis  cum  Donatistis,  c.  15.  et  17. 
0pp.  torn.  ix.  p.  387.  et  390.)  One  Secundus  had  boasted,  that  when  ordered 
by  tlie  magistruto  to  deliver  up  the  books,  he  declared  he  would  not.  It  was 
replied.  This  is  incredible.  For  a  magistrate  would  endanger  his  life,  if  he 
should  let  such  a  man  go  unpunished.  Secundus  Centurioniet  fiencficiario  res- 
pondit,  se  omnino  non  tradere  Scripturas.  Quod  illi  auditum  quomodo  illo  di« 
mis-HO  renuntiare  potiierint  sine  suo  exiiio  non  apparet  Death  (exilium)  was 
therefore  the  penalty  incurred  by  a  magistrate,  who  should  hesitate  to  obey  the 
decree  of  the  Emperor.  The  second  passage  expresses  the  same  thing  more 
clearly:  Ordo  et  Curator  et  Centurio  et  BenefiQianMSi  ad discrimen  capitis  ^ev 
veniiisent,  qui  Secundum  tradere  nolentem  impunitum  dimisissc  prodcbantur. 
Hence  the  more  cautious  magistrates  did  not  send  their  centurions  or  other 
subordinates,  to  bring  the  sacred  books  from  the  temples  and  bishops*  houses, 
but  contrary  to  custom,  they  went  themselves  to  the  chunrhes  and  clergymen's 
houses ;  and  whatever  books  or  other  articles  they  found  there,  they  caused  to 
be  carefully  collected,  inventoried,  and  t<aken  away.  A  striking  example  of  this, 
we  find  in  the  Gesta  pnrgationisCaeciliani,(apud  BaUizium,  Mi^cell.  torn.  [p.  924.] 
ii.  p.  92  &c)  For  Mumitius  Felix,  a  fl:inien,  and  the  chief  magistrate  and  cura- 
tor of  the  colony  of  the  Cirtensians,  went  in  person,  first  to  the  Christian  tem- 
ple, and  then  to  the  dwellings  of  the  bishop,  the  lectors,  the  subdeacons  and 
even  of  the  private  Christians,  and  every  where  demanded  the  books  and  pa- 
pers: Proferte  scripturas  legis,  et  si  quid  aliud  hie  habetis  (in  the  temple,  the 
vestments,  the  chalices,  the  lamps,  the  candlesticks,)  ut  praecepto  et  jussioni 
parcre  posaitis.    III.  The  imperbl  edict  decreed,  that  all  the  Christian  books 
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given  up  or  found,  should  be  publicly  burned  in  the  forum.     EnseUus,  (Iltst 
Eceles.  L  viii.  c.  2.  p.  293,  294.  See  also  p.  318.)     Here  should  be  rend  Um 
Acta  paRsioniii  Philippi,  episcopi  Adri.inopoHtani,  (apad  Mabillimium,  Analee- 
tor.  torn.  iv.  p.  189  &c.  of  tiie  new  edit.)     Bassus  the  goremor,  tbere  addre«et 
Philip  thus:  Legem  Im|)eratom  nudi^tin,  jubentis  nuftquam  collitj^ere  Christift- 
nos.  -  -  Viiga  ergo  quaecunque  vobiscum  9nnt  auren,  vel  argentea:  ScripCoru 
ctiam,  per  quas  vcl  legitis,  vcl  docetis,  obtutibua  nostrae  potestatis  ingerite. 
Tiiis  Bassuji,  a.s  I  have  Biiid  was  usual  with  the  more  eautiousmagistratca^  went 
in  person  to  the  temple  of  the  Christians:  and  the  bishop  with   bis  assi-stanti 
Btnnding  at  the  doors,  immediately  gave  up  tlie  vessels.    Vosa,   qaae  postobs, 
mox  aceipe.     lata  contemnimns.    Non  pretioso  metallo  Deum  colimusy  sed  ti- 
more.    But  the  books  he  refused  to  give  up.    Bnssus  therefore  snatched  then 
from  the  pince  where  they  were  kept^  carried  them  into  the  forom,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  command,  burned  them  all.    Igne  subposito,  adstantibna 
etiam  pcregrinis,  civibusque  collectis,  script aras  omnes  divinas  in  medium  misit 
incendium. — By  the  Christian  books  ordered  to  be  burned,  the  Emperor  seems 
to  have  understood  merely  their  divine  books,  or  the  holy  scripture,  libros  deu 
ficoSf  scripiuras  legis,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  passages  just  quoted  from  Bahitt^ 
or  yfa^tt  as  Eusehius  calls  them.     But  as  he  knew  not  what  books  the  Cbris- 
tiauH  uccdunted  divine,  and  what  human,  he  used  genenil  terms ;  and  as  thoss 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law  were  equally  ignorant,  and 
supposed  that  the  Christians  accounted  all  as  divine,  that  were  religiously  kept 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters ;  there- 
fore all  papers,  letters,  documents,  and  Acts  of  martyrs  were  indiscriminately 
drawn  from  their  repositories  and  cast  into  the  flames.    Bassus  of  Heraclca,as 
we  have  before  seen,  demanded  of  Philip  all  the  scripturasy  per  quas  rel  l^erent, 
vel  docerent ;  and  whatever  ho  found  in  the  temple,  he  ordered  to  be  burned. 
From  the  Acta  purgationi.s  Felicis,  (apud  Baluz.  Miscel.  tom.  ii.  p.  84.)  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Epistnlae  Salutatoriaey  which  the  bishops  wrote  to  one  an- 
other on  various  occasions,  were  burned.     For  those  were  commonly  deposited 
in  the  churches.     And  hence  the  history  of  Christianity  suffered  an  immense 
loss  in  this  Diocletian  persecution.     For  all  that  had  come  dow^n  from  the  ear- 
[p.  925.]  lier  nges  of  the  Church,  the  documents,  the  papers,  the  epistles,  the 
laws,  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  and  of  councils, — from  which  the  early  history  of 
Uie  Christian  community  might  bo  happily  illustrated, — a/',  or  at  least  very  many 
of  them,  perished  in  these  commotions. — And   I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
Hiercoles  already  mentioned,  and  such  other  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  8«?iool 
«8  may  have  sitton  among  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  two  Emperors,  instilled 
mto  those  Emperors  this  malignant  purpo.sc  of  destroying  by  fire  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christians.     This  project  certainly  could  not  have  originated  from 
uninformed  men,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity,  or  such  men  as  Max^ 
imian  and  his  father-in-law;  but  it  must  have  come  from  men  of  learning,  men 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  volume,  men  who  had  themselves  seen  what  is  there 
inculcated,  and  knew  from  their  own  perusal,  what  influence  the  scriptures 
tiave  to  fortify  the  mind  of  Christians  against  pagan  worship  and  superstition. 
And  just  such  a  man,  was  Hierocles ;  who,  in  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
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as  Laciantius  says,  (Instit.  divinnr.  L.  v.  c.  2.  p.  417,  418.)  :  Adco  muUn,  adeo 
intiiua  (ex  sncro  codice)  enumerubat,  ut  aliquundo  Christianus  fuisse  videretur. 
—IV.  Tlie  impcrinl  edict  decreed,  that  such  as  resolved  to  remain  Chris- 
tians, and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  should  forfeit  all  their  honor?*, 
offices,  rank,  and  all  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  if  servants  they  should 
be  incapable  of  manumission.  Eusebius  has  briefly  and  imperfectly  des)- 
cribed  this  part  of  the  law,  (HisL  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  294.)  He  says : 
Ul  honorali  quidem  (rt/jtnf  iruxnufxivoi.  He  doubtless  means  those  in 
pnb'ic  stations  or  holding  some  office  or  post  of  honor,)  in/amia  nolarenlur 
{irifAiVi.  which,  I  think,  Valerius  here  translates  in  hmgungc  too  strong.  I 
should  suppose  the  sense  to  be,  That  they  shall  be  divested  of  all  their  honors  and 
distinctions:)  Tev;  /i  i»  iufriats iXtvb-tfiaf.^-Ttptlv^ai.  As  to  the  menning  of 
these  words,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  Henry  Valesius^  with  whom  many 
sgree,  renders  them  :  Plebeii  vero  libertate  spolvirentur.  This  very  lenrned  man 
supposes  the  Emperor  decreed,  that  if  men  holding  posts  of  honor  ad  distinc- 
tion, would  not  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  plebeians,  and  be  deprived  of  all  honor  and  distinction ;  but  if 
they  were  plebeians,  they  should  lose  their  freedom,  and  become  servants  or 
slaves.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  nntural  import  of  the  phrase,  oi  iv  entiWair, 
is  inconsistent  with  this  interpretation  :  for  it  almost  invariably  denotes  servants 
«nd  not  plebeians.  Again,  history  is  opposed  to  it :  for  no  example  can  be  pro- 
duced of  plebeian  Christians  being  made  slaves;  while  many  examples  occur  of 
persons  retaining  their  liberty  who  merely  gave  up  the  sacred  books.  Hence, 
very  many,  and  I  go  with  them,  prefer  the  Latin  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Eusebius  by  RufinuSy  a  very  competent  authority  in  this  case.  Rujinus  renders 
it :  Si  quis  servorum  permansisset  Christianus^  libertatem  consequi  [non]  fosseL 
Some  punisliment,  undoubtedly,  was  to  be  inflicted  on  servants  who  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods:  yet  the  Emperor  wished  no  blood  to  be  shed  in  this 
transaction :  and  therefore  servants  could  not  be  punished,  except  by  the  loss  of 
all  prospect  of  obtaining  freedom  :  and  no  more  grievous  punishment  [p.  026.] 
could-  be  inflicted  on  servants  sighing  for  liberty.  Eusebius  therefore  speaks 
only  of  the  penalties  decreed  by  the  Emperor  against  men  of  distinction  and 
slaves ;  of  plebeians  he  says  nothing. — Lactantius,  (de  mortibus  persequutor. 
c  13.  p.  947.)  states  more  at  large,  and  yet  not  very  distinctly,  the  penalties  of 
the  Diocletian  edict,  thus:  Postridie  prospositum  est  edictum,  quo  cavebatur,ut 
religionis  illius  homines  cararent  omni  honore  et  dignitate,  (this  manifestly  re- 
fers exclusively  to  the  men  holding  offices  and  honors ;)  tornientis  subjecti 
essent,  ex  quocunque  gradu  et  ordine  venirent,  (this  reaches  all  classes,  or  both 
gentlemen  and  plebeians ;  yet  the  former  rather  than  the  latter;)  ad  versus  eos 
omnia  actio  valeret,  ipsi  non  de  injuria  non  de  adulterio,  non  de  rebus  ablatis 
agere  possent,  (this,  I  suppose,  was  intended  for  the  plebeians.  They  might  be 
accused  by  any  body,  but  could  accuse  no  one ;)  libertatem  denique  ac  vocom 
non  haberent.  This  last  clause  I  refer,  with  Baluze,  to  servants  :  and  I  assign 
it  this  meaning.  Such  servants  as  refuse  to  abandon  the  Christian  religion  shall 
forfeit  all  hopes  of  becoming  free,  and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  vocem^  or  have 
a  right  to  petition  or  pray  for  liberty. — ^V.  Moreover,  the  decree  of  the  Emperor 
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severely  prohibited  all  religious  assemblages.  This  >k  e  lenm  from  the  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Maximin  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  ex  tint  in  EusebiuSj  (Hist 
Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  10.  p.  364.)  which  says:  Compertum  nobis  fuit,  occnsione  legis 
a  Diocletiano  et  Maximiano  parentibus  no^tris  Intae,ut  Christianorum  canienlus 

penitus   abolerentur,  (r«kj    a-ytoS'oyf    rcSy  p^isnavwir  i^jifiiVd-at,)     multns  COD- 

cussioncs  factas.  These  words  of  Maximin  likeivise  informs  u^s  that  ihe  edict 
was  promulgated,  not  in  the  name  of  Diocletian  only,  but  in  the  name  of  both 
Diocletian  and  Maxiniian.  It  appears  also,  that  dealk  was  the  penalty  for  hold- 
ing religious  meetings.  There  are  extant,  in  Baluze's  Mi^-ceI1anea,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
66,  &c.)  the  Acta  martyrum  Saturnini  Presbyteri,  Felicis,  Dativi,  and  others, 
who  were  put  to  death  for  holding  meetings  (ct)llectas,)  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Acta,  Quia  ex  more  dominica  sacramenta  celebraverant.  This  was  their  chief, 
nay,  their  only  crime :  Cum  Proconsuli  offcrrentur,  suggerereturque,  quod  trans- 
missi  c.«sent  Christian!,  qui  contra  interdictum  Imperalorum  et  Ca?sanim  collec- 
tam  domiiiicam  celebrasscnt,  primum  Proconsul  Dativum  interrognt,  utrum  col- 
lectnm  fecisset:  qui  se  Christianum  in  collecta  fuis^e  profitebal ur. — VI.  Finally, 
it  appears  from  the  edict  of  Maximin  just  quoted,  (apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
L.  ix.  c.  10.  p.  364.)  that,  {U  tas  xtxtuTtats)  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperors, 
the  houses  and  grounds,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Christians,  were  confiscat- 
ed, seized  upon  by  the  cities,  and  either  sold  or  given  away. 

(2)  That  many  of  the  Christians  were  put  to  death,  immediately  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict,  is  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  Eusebu 
[p.  927.]  us,  Lactantius,  and  others  of  the  ancients.  And  yet  Diocletian  had 
ordered  the  business  to  be  conducted  without  bloodshed,  and  he  would  not  al- 
low persons  to  be  punisiied  capitally,  who  should  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
I  have  therefore  no  doubt,  that  the  persons  slnin,  were  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  surrender  the  sacrod  books.  By  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  this 
was  a  cripital  oirence.  In  the  Passio  Felicis  Tubiz  iccnsis,  published  by  Baluze, 
(Miscellanea,  tom.  ii.  p.  77  &c.)  the  judg^e  thus  addresses  Felix:  Si  Seriptnras 
deificas  (I  suppose  the  word  d^ificas,  so  often  repeated  in  these  and  other  Aaa, 
was  used  in  the  very  edict  of  the  Emperors,)  tnidcre  noIueri»,  ca/^iV^  plecteris. 
Felix  opiscopns  dixit:  Plus  p:iratus  sum  plecti  capile,  quam  lihros  dominicos  sa^ 
crileirio  tradere.  The  Cognilor,  on  henriny  this  reply,  and  before  pronouncing 
sentence,  ordered  the  impel i.il  ediet  to  be  read:  Tunc  mernoratus  Cognitor  jus- 
sit,  nt  sncra  Imper.itorum  (edicti)  recitarentur.  Cuniqne  a  Vincentio  Si*rib;i  quae 
constitu?a  fuerant  legerentur,  Coq;^nitor  dixit:  Quoniam  iste  homo  tmtum  in 
eadem  eonfessione  duravil,  securuium  ])r(ccej)tum  hunc  eundem  Felicem  epi<co- 
pum  gladio  animadverti  constituo.  In  tlie  imperial  decree,  therefore,  it  was  ex- 
plicitly stated  and  ordered,  that  those  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  give  up  the 
sacred  books  should  be  capiinlly  punished.  The  f  ict  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
exainjiles  on  record,  of  persons  of  various  classes  being  tortured  and  slain,  for 
no  other  cause,  than  that  thev  deemed  it  sinful  to  surrender  the  sacred  books 
when  they  knew  they  were  to  be  burned.  Avgusline  (Breviculum  collntionis 
cum  Donatisti**,  L.  iii  c.  13.  p.  386.  et  e.  15.  p.  387.)  tells  us,  that  Secundus  Ti- 
gisitanuH,  in  an  Epistle  to  Mensurius:  Commeniorasse  multos  martyrc*,  qui 
cum  tradere  noluissent  excruciati  et  occisi  sint:  and  that  Secundus  added :  Nod 
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quoslibet  infimns,  sed  etiam  pntresfAmilias,  cum  persecutoribus  rcspondissent, 
habere  se  quidcm  aacros  codices,  Kcd  omnino  tnidere  nolle,  crudelissimis  niorti- 
bus  occisos  esse. — And  hence,  aa  Augustine  reports,  from  an  Epistle  of  Mensu- 
rius  to  Secundum  (loc.  cit.  c.  13.  torn.  ix.  p.  386.)  some  Christians,  either  from 
weariness  of  life,  or  from  the  hope  that  their  hins  would  be  expiated  by  a  glo« 
rious  death,  voluntarily  went  before  the  mngistratos,  and  deel.ired  that  they  had 
eacred  books,  but  would  not  surrender  them :  Quidam  in  eadem  epistolii  (Men- 
Burii)  arguebantur  et  fisci  debitorcs,  qui  oi'cnsione  ])ersecutionis  vel  carere  veU 
lent  onerosft  multi?<  debitis  tild^  vel  purgnre  se  putarent  et  quasi  ablucre  fncinora 
sua.     For  it  was  supposed,  that  shedding  one*rt  blood  for  Christ,  took  awny  all 
Bins.    To  these  may  be  added  the  full  testimony  of  Opiatus  Milevitanus,  who 
explicitly  says,  that  the  Traditnrs  wished  to  escape  deaths  (de  schisniate  Dona- 
tistarum,  L.  i.  }  13.  p.  13,  14.  edit,  du  Pin.):  Quid  commemorcm  laicos, — quid 
ministros  plurimos,  quid  di.;conos, — quid  prcsbyteros?    Ipsi  apices  et  principes 
omnium,  aliqui  episcopi,  iliis  temporibus,  ut  damno  SBternae  vitaB,  istius  in^ 
cerUc  lucis  moras  brecissimas  compararenf^  instrumenta  divinse  legis  [p.  928.] 
impie   tradiderunt.    The   Emperors,  therefore,   ordered   a  severer  procedure 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  bring  forth  and  surrender  the  sacred  books, 
than  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  sacrifico  to  the  gods.  The  latter  would 
only  forfeit  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  but  the  former  would  forfeit  their 
lives.    And,  consequently,  it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  Lactanlius  affirms,  that  Dio» 
delian  commanded  the  business  to  be  done  without  bloodshed.    Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, the  philosophers  summoned  to  the  council,  and  especially  Hierocles,  as- 
sured the  Emperor  that  if  the  sacred  books  of  Christians  were  burned,  tho 
whole  Christian  religion  would  faill  to  the  ground;  ami  they  added,  that  the 
Christians,  if  made  liable  to  capital  punishment,  would  all   surrender  their 
books:  for  they  had  such  a  horror  of  sacrifices,  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
make  an  oblation  to  the  gods ;  but  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books,  w:is  not 
prohibited  by  their  law,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly,  they  would  all  redeem  their 
lives  by  surrendering  their  books.    Influenced  by  these  arguments,  Diticlelian, 
who  would  otherwise  have  commanded  the  sparing  of  blood,  permitted  the 
penalty  of  death  to  be  decreed  against  refusers  to  surrender  the  books.     But 
the  result  was  not  as  the  Emperor  anticipated:  for  multitudes,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  sooner  die  than  surrender  the  divine  books.    And  yet  many  prized  life 
more  than  the  books;  and  they  were  regarded  as  apostates^  and  were  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Vradilors.     See  Augustine,  de  baptismo  contra 
Donatistas,  (L.  vii.  c.  2.  tom.  ix.  p.  126.)    The  term,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
for  it  may  denote  simply  one  who  delivers  up  something;  or  it  may,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  denote  a  flagitious  betrayer.    Of  the  vast  number  of  these 
Traditors  in  Africa,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.    Out  of  Africa, 
there  arose  no  controversy  respecting  Traditors,  although  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  the  provinces,  there  were  persons  who  deemed  life  more  preiious  than 
their  books.    And  hence  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  oflcnce  of  the  Traditors 
wa.s  esteemed  a  lighter  matter  in  most  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  than  among 
the  Africans,  who  were  naturally  ardent. 
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§  III.    First  Year  of  the  Persecation.    OccnrrenceR  at  Nlcomeduu 
New  Edicts.    The  hatred  of  Diocletian  against  Christians  became 
more  violent  a  little  after  the  promulgation  of  his  first  decree, 
when  two  fires  occurred  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia :  for  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  persuaded  the  credulous  and  timid  old  man 
that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  those  fires.    Therefore 
the  Emperor  commanded  that  the  Christians  of  Nicomedia,  of  all 
classes  and  descriptions,  should  be  put  to  torture  ;  and  many  were 
burned  at  the  stake  as  incendiaries.(*)   About  the  same  time,  se- 
[p.  929.]  ditions  occurred  in  Armenia  and  Syria;   and  as  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  charged  the  blame  of  these  also  upon  the 
Christian  pastors  and  teachers,  the  emperor  issued  a  7ieiv  edicts  re- 
quiring all  bishops  and  clergymen  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
This  decree  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  Uiird^  in  which  the 
Emperor  ordered  that  all  the  imprisoned  clergymen,  who  refused 
to  worship  the  Gods,  should  be  compelled  to  oflFer  sacrifices  by 
tortures  and  extreme  penalties.    For  tlie  timid  Emperor,  terrified 
by  the  priests  and  their  friends,  had  come  to  believe  that  neither 
he  nor  the  republic  could  be  safe  so  long  as  the  Christians  re- 
mained ;  and  he  hoped,  that  if  the  bishops  and  teachers  were 
subdued,  their  flocks  would  follow  their  example.    And  thus  a 
great  multitude  of  holy  and  excellent  persons,  in  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  Eoman  empire,  were  put  to  death  by  various  kinds  of 
the  most  cruel  executions :  and  others,  mutilated  and  deprived 
of  their  bodily  members,  were  condemned  to  the  mines.(*)     Gaul 
alone  escaped  this  calamity;   for  there  Constantias  Chlorus,  al- 
though he  did  not  prevent  the  Christian  temples  from  being 
demolished,   forbid   the   infliction  of  personal  injuries   on  the 
Christians.(') 

(1)  Lactanlius,  (de  raortibus  pcrsequutor.  c.  14.  p.  948.)  mentions  two  con- 
flagrations in  tlio  palace  at  Nicomedia  soon  alter  the  first  edict  against  the 
Christians:  Eusebius,  (fli.st.  Ecdcs.  L.  viii.  e.  6.  p.  297.)  mentions  only  <me; 
and  Conslanline  the  Great,  wlio  tells  us  he  was  in  Nicomedia  at  the  timet 
(Oratio  ad  sanctor.  coetum,  c.  25.  p.  601.)  also  mentions  but  one.  But  the  second 
fire,  which  was  fifteen  days  .-iftAjr  the  first,  was  early  discovered,  and  therefore, 
doubtless,  promptly  extinguished.  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  Etu 
selnus  and  Constantine  take  no  notice  of  it. — But  respecting  the  first  fire,  or 
rather,  respecting  \U  cause,  there  is  ground  fur  no  little  dubitation.  For  the 
three  witnesses  to  the  occurrence,  entirely  disagree.  Constantine^  an  eye- 
witness, being  then  resident  at  tlie  court  of  Diocletian,  declares  that  the  palace 
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was  strack  by  lightning  nnd  that  the  celestial  fire  destroyed  the  Emperor's  bed* 
chamber:  and  he  adds,  that  the  Emperor  was  so  terrified  by  this  thunder- clap, 
that  he  was  all  his  life  alter  afraid  lest  he  should  be  struck  with  lightning.  As 
to  any  accusation  against  the  Christians,  as  authors  of  the  fire,  he  is  silent.  But 
EusebiuSf  who  published  this  very  Oration  of  Constantine,  annexing  it  to  his 
history,  although  he  tells  us  this  conflagration  was  attributed  to  the  Chris* 
tians,  and  describes  minutely  their  sufferings  in  consequence  of  the  [p.  930.] 
charge,  yet  declares  (9i/»  oti*  owtas)  that  he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  tiie  fire.  And 
lastly,  Lactanlius  says,  that  Maximian  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  severer  edicts 
against  the  Christians  from  his  father-in-law,  Occultis  roinistris  palatio  subje- 
eisso  incendium;  and  afterwards  caused  a  rumor  among  the  vulgnr,  that,  Chris- 
tianos,  consilio  cum  eunuchis  habito,  de  extinguendis  principibus  cogitasse,  et 
duos  Imperatores  domi  suae  paene  vivos  esse  combustos.  And  he  states  that  the 
second  fire,  fifteen  days  after,  was  contrived  by  the  same  Maximian, — Now, 
which  of  these  authors  shall  we  follow?  Those  learned  men,  who  have  written 
since  Baluze  published  the  tract  of  Lactanlius,  one  and  all  place  reliance  on 
Lactantius:  but  whether,  with  due  consideration,  is  a  question.  Whence  did 
the  honest  Lactanlius  learn,  that  Maximian^  by  his  servants,  fired  the  palace,  in 
order  to  excite  odium  against  the  Christians  ?  Certainly  not  from  Maximian 
himself,  nor  from  the  servants  he  employed  in  the  business.  All  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  ore  aware  how  studiously  powerful  men  and  princes, 
who  resort  to  such  crimes,  conceal  their  own  agency  in  them.  And  Lactanlius 
himself  acknowledges,  that  the  authors  of  the  fire  were  (occulti)  concealed,  and 
never  (apparuisse)  became  known.  He  therefore  undoubtedly  derived  his  state- 
ment from  the  belief,  or  rather  from  the  suspicion  of  certain  Christians ;  who, 
knowing  that  Maximian  was  very  malignant  against  the  Christians,  suspected 
that  this  tragedy  was  artfully  contrived  by  him ;  and  what  they  thus  suspected, 
they  reported  to  their  brethren  as  a  fact.  But  that  this  suspicion  was  not  uni- 
versal, or  was  only  of  some  few  Christians,  the  silence  of  Eusebius  and  Con» 
slanline,  I  think,  places  beyond  all  controversy.  For  if  it  had  been  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Nicomedian  Christians,  it  would  certainly  have  been  known  by 
Constantine  and  his  friend  Eusebius;  and  they,  being  exceedingly  incensed 
against  Maximian,  would  certainly  not  have  omitted  a  matter  so  reproachful  to 
the  man  they  hated.  Besides,  as  on  the  authority  of  Constantine,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  discredited,  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  I 
do  not  see  how  Maximian  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  conflagration. 
And  lastly,  in  Lactantius  himself,  there  is  something  which  tends  to  absolve 
Maximian,  if  not  altogether,  yet  at  least  in  part  For  it  appears  from  his 
statement,  that  the  Christians  were  not  supposed  by  Diocletian,  to  have  been 
the  authors  of  the  first  fire ;  this  wo  shall  soon  show  more  clearly.  But  if 
Maximian  had  fired  the  palace  by  his  servants,  in  order  to  enkindle  the  rage  of 
his  fiither-in-law  against  the  Christians,  he  would  undoubtedly,  immediately 
after  the  first  fire,  have  accused  the  Christians  of  it,  either  himself  or  by  others. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Constantine  the  Great,  the  spectator  of  this  sad  event, 
is  the  most  worthy  to  be  credited ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  lightning  struck  the 
palace,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Emperor;  and  that  he  considered  the 
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[p.  931.]  fire,  as  evidence  of  the  divine  wrath  agnfnst  Diocletinn,  for  his  peiB^ 
cutin<r  edict  against  the  Cliristians.  And  yet  Eusebius  and  LactarUius  cxhilnt 
object  ions  to  an  exclusive  adhercnee  to  the  statement  of  Const;intiDe.  For  ibey 
inform  us  at  mucli  length,  that  severe  inquisition,  attended  by  tortures,  was  in- 
Btituted  against  the  autiiors  of  the  conflagration ;  and  that  afterwards,  imroenae 
Buflerings  were  brought  upon  the  Christians,  in  consequence  of  that  fire.  How, 
I  would  ask,  could  the  authors  of  this  occurrence  be  sought  after,  with  so  moeh 
eagerness?  or  how  could  the  Christians  be  suspected  of  firing^  Uie  palace,  if  it 
were,  as  Constaniine  states,  not  by  the  fault  of  men,  but  by  a  flasli  of  lightnini^ 
that  the  palace  took  fire  ?  What  tyrant  is  so  senseless  and  cruel,  that  when  ha 
knows  some  evil  came  upon  him,  accidentally,  or  from  natural  causes,  yet  tor* 
tures  and  torments  innocent  men,  to  find  out  the  author  of  it?  Neither  the  testi- 
mony of  Constaniine^  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  that  strong  proof,  the  mental  disease 
of  Diocletian,  produced  by  the  sudden  thunder-clap,  can  be  rejected ;  nor  can 
the  statements  of  Lactantius  and  Eusebius^  also  resting  on  many  fact  proofs,  be 
denied.  What  then  are  we  to  understand  ?  I,  indeed,  after  long  considering  the 
subject,  find  no  other  way  of  reconciling  the  disagreement  of  these  witnesses  of 
the  highest  credibility,  than  by  supposing  that  ttoo  fires  broke  out  in  the  palace 
on  the  same  occasion,  the  one  caused  by  lightning,  and  the  otlier  by  the  viiUny 
or  fault  of  persons  unknown.  Nor  is  this  supposition  incredible.  For  it  might 
easily  occur,  that  while  one  part  of  the  palace  was  burning  in  consequence  of 
the  lightning,  and  all  were  rushing  forward  to  extinguish  that  fire,  some  evil 
disposed  persons  might  at  the  some  time  set  fire  to  another  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  have  a  safer  and  better  opportunity  for  plundering.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  such  villanies  at  all  times  have  occurred  among  mankind  ? 

The  first  fire  being  subdued,  the  affrighted  Emperor  commanded  the  most 
vigorous  inquisition  to  be  made  respecting  the  authors  of  so  great  a  crirn^ 
Says  Lactantius,  (de  mortibus  pcrscquutor.  c.  14.  p.  949.)  :  Ir&  inflammatus  ex- 
carnificari  omnes  suos  protinus  praeeepiL  Scdebat  ipse  atque  innocentes  igne 
torrebat :  item  judices  universi,  omnes  dcnique  qui  erant  in  palatio  magistri,  da- 
ta potestate  torqucbnnt.  (viz.  to  find  out  the  author  of  the  fire.)  Erant  certan- 
tcs,  quia  prior  aliquid  inveniret.  Nihil  usquam  reperiebatur :  quippe  quum  fa- 
miliani  Caesiris  (i.  e.  of  Maximian,)  nemo  torqueret.  For  Lactantius  supposed, 
the  author  of  the  fire  was  in  the  family  or  among  the  servants  of  Maximian, 
From  this  statement,  I  think,  three  things  appear.  First :  The  Christians  were 
not  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  first  fire.  For  Diocletian  ordered  (omnes 
suos)  all  his  own  servants,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom,  it  is  manifest,  were  pa- 
gans.) to  bo  subjected  to  torture.  But  if  the  ftilse  rumour,  that  the  Christians 
sought  to  burn  up  the  Emperors  in  the  palace,  had  been  then  current,  manifest- 
ly not  ail  the  waiters  and  servants  of  the  palace,  but  solely  the  Christians* 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  rack. — Secondly:  The  author  of  the  fire 
[p.  932.]  was  sought  for  among  the  inmates  of  the  palace  and  the  Emperor^s 
own  servants  ;  and  no  one  out  of  the  palace  was  suspected  of  the  high  crime. 
— Thirdly:  In  this  first  onset,  no  one  was  put  to  death ;  and  as  nothing  could  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  torture,  the  inquisition  after  a  short  time  was  discon* 
tinned.    To  these  conclusions,  we  may  add,  with  great  probability,  that  only 
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persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  especially  servants,  were  subjet^.ted  to  this  inquisi- 
tion :  this  is  easily  inferred  from  the  langunge  of  Lactantius, 

But  another  fire  broke  out  fifteen  days  afterwards.    And  although  it  was 
soon  extinguished,  yet  Maximian  fled  away,  contestans,  fugere  se,  ne  vivus  ar- 
deret.     And  then  it  was,  the  fatal  calumny  was  spread  abroad,  Christianos,  con- 
silio  cum  eunuchis  (the  eunuchs  who  were  Christians,  and  lived  in  the  palace,)  ha^ 
bito,  de  extinguendis  principibus  cogiUisse.    And  as  the  weak  and  credulous 
Diocletian  gave  full  credit  to  this  calumny,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the 
Christians  only,  yet  both  against  those  in  the  palace  and  those  out  of  it :    Tho 
worshippers  of  the  Gods  were  unmolested.    Believing  fully,  that  tho  Christians 
had  set  fire  to  the  palace,  he  first  commanded  nil  persons  residing  in  it,  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods;  intending  in  this  way,  to  rid  his  house  of  those  noxious 
people.    And  first  of  all,  ho  required  his  daughter  Valeria^  and  his  wife  Prisca, 
sacrijicio  se  folluere.    This  mandate  shows,  that  those  women  abhorred  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods,  and  bad  secretly  professed  the  Christian   religion.     They 
however  obeyed  the  command  of  their  father  and  husband.    But  when  the 
eunuchs  and  officers  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  were  also  Christians,  were  ad^ 
dressed,  a  different  scene  arose.    For  they  most  resolutely  declared,  that  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  would  not  allow  tliem  to  pay  honors  to  the  Gods. 
And  therefore  the  chief  of  them,  after  long  and  exquisite  tortures,  were  put  to 
death.     Lactantius  says :  Potentissimi  quondam  eunuchi  necati,  per  quos  pala* 
tium  et  ipse  ante  constabat.    Eusebius^  (Hist.  Eeclcs.  L.  viii.  c.  6.  p.  296.)  more 
fully  describes  their  glorious  deaths. — ^Having  destroyed  those  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  his  household  enemies,  the  Emperor  next  attacked  the  Christians  of  the 
city ;  very  many  of  whom,  especially  the  clergy,  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
with  the  most  cruel  tortures,  without  any  regard  to  legal  forms  of  proceeding. 
This  he  did,  not  so  much  on  religious  grounds,  (for  he  had  not  yet  decreed  ca- 
pital punishment  against  such  as  refused  to  worship  the  Gods,)  as  because  he 
fully  believed,  what  certain  impious  men  had  told  him,  that  the  Christians  living 
without  the  palace  had  conspired  with  the  eunuchs  in  the  palace,  and  had  pro- 
duced both  the  fires.     Says  Lactantius  :  comprehensi  presbyteri  ac  ministri  (or 
the  deacons^  et  sine  ulla  probatione  ad  confossionem  damnati,  cum  omnibus  suia 
deducebantur  (ad  supplicium.)     Some  learned  men,  not  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ad  confsssionem  damnati^  have  supposed  the  passage  cor- 
rupted, and  have  attempted  to  amend  it.    But  the  passiigu  is  correct,  and  needs 
no  amendment    Tho  sense  is,  that  these  Christian  priests,  when  liable  to  no 
just  suspicion,  were  nevertheless  subjected  to  torture  to  make  them  confess, 
that  either  they  or  their  brethren  and  friends  were  the  authors  of  the  [p.  933.] 
fire ;  and  when  they  would  not  so  confess,  and  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
them  by  torture,  they  were  still  accounted  guilty,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the 
usual  manner.    The  most  distinguished  of  those  who  were  so  unjustly  slain  in 
this  storm,  was  Anthimus,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia.    This,  Eusebius  attests, 
(loc.  cit.  p.  297.)  agreeing  perfectly  with  Lactantius,  yet  amplifying  and  illus- 
trating his  more  concise  account    Lactantius  thus  proceeds :  Omnis  sexus  et 
aetatis  homines  ad  cxustionem  rapti  (as  incendiaries) :  nee  singuli  (quoniam 
tanta  erat  multi'tudo)  sed  gregatim  circumdato  igni  ambiebantur.    EusebiuM 
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adds,  that  many  men  and  women,  under  strong  excitement,  leaped  into  the  burn- 
ing fire.  The  punishment  of  the  servants  was  lighter :  Domestici  alligaUs  ad 
coll  urn  molnribus  mergebantur. 

This  terrible  inqui>ition,  although  interwoven  with  the  persecution  raised 
by  Diocletian,  should  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  separate  transaction.  For 
it  was  not  properly  decreed  on  account  of  religion,  but  on  account  of  the  con- 
flagration :  neither  did  it  extend  to  the  whole  Christian  community,  but  only  to 
the  people  of  Nicomedii,  and  to  tlie  Emperor^s  domestics.  And  hence,  after  a 
short  period,  it  ceased  altogether:  nor  did  the  Emperor  take  occasion  from  it,  to 
issue  other  and  more  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians;  as  will  appear  further 
on.  Lactanlius  indeed,  after  describing  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the 
Christians  occasioned  by  the  conflagration,  subjoins:  Et  jam  literae  ad  Maximi- 
anum  atque  Constantium  commeaverant,  ut  eadem  facerent  From  which  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  Diocletian  wished  the  other  Emperors  to  harrass  and  afflict 
the  Christians  of  their  provinces,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  the  Nicoroe- 
dians.  But  here,  as  also  in  some  other  particulars,  Lactanlius  is  not  perfectly 
correct.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  the  order  of  events  in  this  persecution,  and 
from  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  that  during  this  first  year  of  these  troubles,  be> 
sides  the  bishops  and  clergy,  none  but  those  who  refused  to  surrender  the  sa^ 
cred  books,  were  exposed  to  penalties  and  tortures.  And  the  subsequent  edicts, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  place  this  beyond  all  controversy.  And  there- 
fore the  words  of  Lactanlius  above  quoted,  should  be  referred,  not  to  the  storm 
at  Nicomedia  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  palace,  but  to  things  more  remote, 
namely,  the  edicts  first  issued  by  Diocletian  and  his  son-in-law;  which  edicts 
were  undoubtedly  sent  also  to  the  other  Emperors.  It  is  evident,  that  Lactan- 
lius is  rather  unjust  towards  all  the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  of  course  to- 
wards Diocletian  and  Maximian;  whom  he  assails  with  bitter  reproaches  in  a 
manner  not  very  christian. 

(2)  Like  other  weak  and  timorous  men  fond  of  ease,  Diocletian  was  easily 
thrown  into  a  violent  passion ;  but  he  could  not  long  retain  anger.  Hence,  as 
his  fright  at  the  conflagration  subdued,  his  rage  ceased.  But  soon  afterwards,  a 
new  cause  of  fear  arose.  Some  persons,  I  know  not  who,  disturbed  the  peace  in 
[p.934.]  Syria  and  Armenia, by  attempted  insurrections:  and  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity  easily  persuaded  the  Emperor,  that  the  Christians  had  excited  these  civil 
commotions.  lie  therefore,  this  same  year,  A.  D.  303,  published  a  new  edict, 
not  against  the  Christiana,  but  against  their  presiding  officers  and  teachers. 
For,  as  he  supposed  the  Christian  people  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their  authori- 
ty, views,  and  example,  he  ordered  all  their  teachers  of  every  grade  to  be  thrown 
into  prison ;  anticipating,  that  the  irksomeness  and  discomforts  of  imprisonment 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  Christianity.  Says  Eusebius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L. 
iriii.  c.  7.  p.  298.)  :  Cum  alii  in  Melitina,  Armeniae  rigione,  alii  in  Syria  imperi- 
am  arripere  conati  essent,  promulgatum  est  Imperatoris  edictum,  ut  omnes 
abique  ecclesiarum  antistites  in  carcerem  truderentur.  And  therefore,  in  a  short 
time,  as  Ensebius  adds :  Omnes  carceres  Episcopis,  Preshyteris^  Diaconisy  Lecto* 
ribus,  et  Exorcistis  pleni  erant.  I  may  here  remark  in  passing,  that  it  appears 
from  this  representation,  that  in  ♦he  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  whole 
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Christian  clergy  were  distributed  into  Jive  claHses,  At  least  in  the  East;  or,  that 
to  the  three  ancient  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  two  others,  I^eC' 
tors  and  Exorcists,  had  been  added  in  the  preceding  century. — There  could  bo 
no  clearer  and  stronger  proof  than  this  new  decree  presents,  that  Diocletian 
long  persevered  in  his  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  business  without  blood  or 
slaughter ;  and  that  the  inquisition  which  he  ordered  at  Nicomedia,  in  conse. 
qnence  of  the  fire,  did  not  extend  to  all  Christians.  The  cause  of  this  edict^ 
which  assailed  only  the  Christian  clergy^  was  the  rise  of  the  civil  commotions  in 
Armenia  and  Syria ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  declaration  of  Eusebius.  These 
commotions,  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  undoubtedly,  persuaded  the  £mp&> 
ror  to  believe,  originated  from  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Christian  clergy. 
But  he  found  his  expectation,  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  would  overcome 
the  resolution  of  the  clergy,  to  be  fallacious:  for  the  majority  of  them  re~ 
mained  immovable  in  their  religion.  And  therefore,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  I  suppose,  a  third  edict  was  issued ;  according  to  which,  the  imprisoned  cler- 
gy, if  they  would  offer  sacrifices,  were  to  be  released :  but  if  they  refused  to  sa- 
crifice, they  were  to  be  compelled  by  tortures  to  worship  the  Gods.  See 
EusebiuSy  (loc  cit.  p.  298.)  From  this  edict,  began  the  bloody  persectUion,  For 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  clergymen,  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  and  sufferings,  and  many  of 
them  most  painfully  and  heroically  expired  amidst  those  tortures.  In  recount- 
ing these  events,  Eusebius  is  much  more  full  and  exact  than  Lactantius,  In  his 
Ecches.  History,  (L.  viiL  c.  7.  &c.)  he  describes  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt,  in  Thebais,  in  Phenicia,  and  in  Phrygia.  On  the  Martyrs 
if  Paksiine  he  has  left  us  a  separate  treatise,  annexed  to  the  Eighth  Book  of 
bis  Eccles.  History,  which  is  full  of  examples  of  a  cruelty  almost  exceeding  be- 
lief. Yet  in  his  Eccles.  History,  Eusebius  seems  not  to  have  followed  the  due 
order  of  events  in  his  narrative,  but  to  have  intermingled  events  consequent  on 
the /our/A  edict,  with  those  which  befell  only  the  clergy,  in  consequence  [p.  935.] 
of  the  third  edict  For  the  second  and  third  edicts  did  not  embrace  the  peopU,  but 
only  the  pastors  of  the  people.  And  Eusebius  himself,  (de  martyribus  Palses- 
tinae,  c.  il.  p.  320.)  expressly  says,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  spent  itself  upon — ftoyo?  rHv  tms  UxkMc(at 
Tfnti'fm  f^-only  the  officers  of  the  Church,  And  yet,  in  his  history,  he  relates  many 
instances  of  both  men  and  women  among  the  common  people,  who,  after  the 
third  edict,  were  in  several  provinces  put  to  death  by  different  modes  of  torture 
and  execution.  And  therefore,  either  he  confounds  dates  in  his  narrative, 
which  is  the  most  probable  supposition ;  or,  what  might  also  occur,  the  gover- 
nors and  judges  in  many  places,  went  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  edict, 
and  tortured  the  people,  either  from  superstition,  or  cruelty,  or  avarice.  This 
indeed  is  indubitable,  that  the  governors  and  magistrates  did  not  confine  their 
proceedings  within  the  limits  of  the  imperial  edicts ;  but  either  from  their  sav- 
age dispositions,  or  from  a  desire  to  please  Maximian,  who,  they  well  knew, 
wished  the  Christians  exterminated,  or  from  some  other  causes,  they  proceeded 
against  the  Christians  in  most  of  the  provinces,  more  rigorously  than  they  were 
commanded  to  do.  Although  Diocletian,  in  his  first  edict,  sanctioned  the  capt* 
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tal  punishment  of  such  as  refused  to  surrender  the  sacred  books,  and  afturWanfc 
showed  himself  incensed  against  the  Nicomedian  Christians,  on  account  of  the 
fire  of  which  they  were  accused ;  yet  in  no  edict  (of  this  year,}  did  he  com- 
mand those  to  be  put  to  death  who  would  not  renounce  the  Christian  religion. 
I  will  prove  this  by  EusebiuSy  when  we  came  to  the  fourth  edict.  And  there- 
fore, the  very  considerable  number  of  Christians,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
magistrates  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  persecution,  perished  eontrarj  to 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  And  I  wonder,  that  so  many  learned  men^  snd  men 
well  read  in  ancient  history,  should  write,  that  Diocletian  condemned  to  death, 
the  Christians  who  would  not  worship  the  Gods. 

(3)  Maximianus  Herctdius^  the  other  Emperor,  who  ruled  in  haly^  readily 
obeyed  the  commands  of  IMocletian  and  Maximian  (Galerius.)     fiat  the  other 
Cesar,  Consiantius  Chlorus^  being  a  man  of  a  mild  dispoaiiion,  and  a  followei 
of  the  religion  of  nature  and  reason,  was  friendly  to  the  Christians  in  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  control,  and  aided  their  cause  so  far  as  he  could.     He  governed 
Oauly  Spain,  and  Britain,    But  he  could  not  effect  all  he  wished,  lest  he  shoald 
seem  to  despise  the  authority  of  the  First  Emperor,  and  violate  the  terms  of  at- 
socuttion  in  the  government    In  Spain  many  Christians  were  exposed  to  vio- 
lence, and  even  death,  under  his  dominion ;  as  appears  from  many  testimonies : 
and  EtuebiuSj  (de  martyr.  Palsestinae  c.  13.  p.  345.)  clearly  states  the  fact 
What  occurred  in  Britain^  we  are  not  informed.    But  in  GatiZ,  where  Coni/^a- 
tius  was  present  in  person,  he  caused  the  Christians  to  be  exempt  from  any 
great  evils,  and  even  to  live  quietly  and  comfortably.    If  he  had  been  able,  he 
would  also  have  spared  their  temples  and  property :  but  something  was  to  be 
conceded  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  wishes  of  the  superstitious 
populace,  and  to  the  official  station  of  the  magistrates  and  governors.    He 
[p.  936.]  therefore  did  not  command  the  Christian  temples  in  Gaul  to  be  demo- 
lished ;  yet  he  did  not  prohibit  the  magistrates  and  the  people  from  cither  de- 
molishing them  or  shutting  them  up.    Says  LactantiuSy  (de  mortibus  nerseq. 
c.  15.  p.  951.):  Constantius,  ne  disscntire  a  majorum  (Augustonim)  praeceptis 
viderctur,  conventicula,  id  est,  parietes,  qui  restitui  poterant,  dirui  passus  est,  ve- 
rum  autem  Dei  templum,  quod  est  in  hominibus,  incolume  servavit.     Euse^ 
bius  states  the  same,  (Hist  Eecles.  L.  viii.  c.  13.  p.  309.  and  c.  18.  p.  317.)    I 
omit  other  passages  in  which  Eusebius  praises  the  clemency  and  justice  of  Con- 
stantius towards  the  Christians.    But  I  suspect,  and  not  groundlessly,  that 
Eusebius  and  Lactantius  do  not  tell  us  ally  that  Constantius  permitted  to  take 
place  in  Gaul  lest  he  should  seem  to  despise  the  edict  of  Diocletian ;  but  they 
extenuate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injuries  which  he  suffered  to  light  upon  the 
Christians  of  his  provinces,  in  order  to  please  his  son,  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
First,  Eusebius  himself,  (de  martyr.  Palaest  c.  13.  p.  345.)  expressly  places,  not 
only  Spain,  but  also  Gaul,  among  those  provinces  which,  in  the  two  first  years 
of  the  persecution,  belli  furorem  expertae  sunt,  but  afterwards  obtained  peace: 
which  certiiinly  would  be  false,  if  only  tho  sacred  edifices  were  demolished  in 
the  life  time  of  Constantius,    Again,  the  same  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Constant  L> 
I.e.  17.  p.  416.)  states,  that  the  Christians  living  in  tho  palace  of  ConstantiuSt 
could  freely  worship  God;  and  that  among  them  also  there  were  Kiir«vf>^ 
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e«3v — the  ministers  qf  God^  i.  e.  priests  or  presbyters :  but  he  adds,  beyond  the 
jMiIace,  (v«^^  roii  woWoii — among  the  common  people.)  it  was  not  allowed  even 
to  utter  the  name  of  Christians.  Now,  if  these  things  were  so, — and  no  one  can 
well  doubt  them,  then,  certainly,  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  proclaimed  in 
Gaul ;  and  there  was  a  severe  prohibition  of  all  public  profession  of  Christiani- 
ty,  and  of  assemblies  for  Christian  worship.  And  it  was  to  remedy  this  evil  in 
a  measure,  that  Constantius  took  some  Christian  priests  into  his  own  palace,  bo 
dM  iken^  and  under  these  priests,  the  Christians  might  enjoy  religious  worship 
which  they  could  nol  have  elsewhere.  And  lastly,  the  same  edict  which  ordered 
the  temples  to  be  demolished,  ako  eommanded  the  sacred  books  of  Christians 
to  be  given  up  and  burned.  And  there/bra  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  sacred 
books  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  from  the  Cfuriatian  temples  in  Gauly  and 
perhaps  they  were  here  and  there  burned.  Yet  this  one  commendation  is  due 
to  Constantius^  that  he  forbid  the  publication  and  execution  of  thoae  later  edicts 
of  the  Emperor,  which  commanded  all  clergymen  to  be  imprisoned  and  then 
compelled  to  offer  sacrifices.  In  this,  Constantius  followed  not  only  his  own 
mild  disposition,  but  also  the  dictates  of  his  religion.  For  he  was  averse  from 
the  pagan  worship,  and  therefore  could  not,  without  feelings  of  repugnance  and 
self-condemnation,  permit  any  person  to  be  driven  by  fear  or  penalties,  to  wor- 
ship the  Gods. — Yet  the  Gauls  speak  of  some  martyrs  slain  under  Constantius  • 
bat  the  accounts  we  have  of  them,  are  of  doubtful  authority. 

§  TV.    Fonrth  Edict  of  Diocletian.— Maximian  Emperor  [p.  937.] 

of  the  Easu  When  the  enemies  of  Christianity  found  these  laws 
against  the  Christian  pastors  and  ministers  less  effective  than 
they  anticipated,  they  induced  Diocletian,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  persecution,  A.  D.  304,  to  issue  2l  fourth  edict,  more  cruel  than 
the  preceding,  in  which  he  required  all  Christians,  without  ex- 
ception, to  be  compelled  to  worship  the  gods,  by  all  the  methods 
of  torture  and  punishment  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  Yet, 
even  this  edict,  sanguinary  and  most  iniquitous  as  it  was,  did  not 
command  the  capital  punishment  of  the  Christians  refusing  to 
sacrifice.  But  those  governors  and  magistrates,  who  were  either 
the  slaves  of  superstition,  or  naturally  propense  to  cruelty,  or 
solicitous  to  please  Maximian,  now  marching  with  rapid  strides 
to  supreme  power,  took  occasion  from  this  edict  to  destroy,  either 
by  protracted  tortures,  or  by  sentences  of  death,  a  great  multitude 
of  Christians  in  most  of  the  provinces.(*)  The  Christian  commu- 
nity being  thus  debilitated  and  down-trodden.  Maximum  openly 
disclosed  the  designs  he  had  been  secretly  revolving.  lie  com- 
pelled his  father-in-law  Diocletian,  and  the  colleague  Emperor 
Maximianus  Herculius,  to  abdicate  their  power,  and  assumed  to 
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himself  the  rank  of  Emperor  of  the  East,  leaving  the  West  nndci 
Constantius  Chhrus.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  two  col- 
leagues in  the  government,  or  two  Cesars,  of  his  own  choice,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  himself,  namely,  Maximin,  his  sister's  son,  and 
Severus^  excluding  altogether  Constantine^  the  son  of  Constantius. 
This  revolution  in  the  government  was  advantageous  to  the 
Christians  of  the  western  provinces,  and  in  a  measure  restored 
their  peace ;  but  the  Christians  of  the  East  were  persecuted  with 
increased  violence  and  cruelty,  by  Maximian  Oalerius  and  Maoci- 
min.  Hence,  the  number  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  in  those 
regions  was  great.(') 

(1)  Tho  principal  authority  for  this  new  or  fourth  edict,  issued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  persecution,  is  EusebiuSj  (de  martyribus  Palaest  c.  3.  p.  321.)  who 
says :  Secundo  anno,  Urbano  tunc  provinciam  regcnte,  Imperatons  missse  sunt 
litters,  quibus  general!  prsecepto  (Kad-oxi»»  ir^o^riyiutart)  jubebatur,  ut  omnes 
ubique  locorum  et  gentium  publice  idolis  sacrificia  et  libationes  offerrent.  Euse- 
biu8  here  mentions  only  one  Emperor ;  whence  it  appears,  that  this  edict  was 
[p.  938.]  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Diocleiian  only ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  pasnage  soon  to  be  adduced  from  ConstarUine  the  Great  The  same  decree 
that  was  sent  to  Urbanus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  unquestionably  sent  to  all 
the  other  provincial  governors.  For  EuseMus  expressly  says,  it  was  a  »cd-ox<K4r 
n-foa-rdyf^a — mandcUum  generale ;  and  that  it  embraced  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  or  required  omnes  ubique  locorum  et  gentium  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods. 
Neither  will  the  numerous  examples  of  martyrdom  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
which  are  recounted  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.)  and  by  the  modems, 
Tillernont  especially,  (Mcmoires,  &c.  tome  v.)  admit  of  any  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject.—fiuseftiMs  does  not  tell  us,  what  punishment  the  Emperor  decreed  for 
thos*e  whom  no  tortures  could  induce  to  offer  sacrifices.  But  learned  men,  who 
treat  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Christians  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  would  have  us  believe,  that  Diocletian  ordered  those  who  refused 
to  honor  the  Gods,  to  be  put  to  death.  And  they  probably  so  judge,  because 
they  see  that  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  of  every  class,  were  everywhere 
cruelly  slain  with  various  tortures,  after  this  fourth  edict  was  issued.  And  Eu- 
sebius  himself  may  have  led  them  to  believe  so,  as  he,  immediately  after  men- 
tioning the  imperial  edict,  proceeds  to  state  examples  of  Christians  either  con- 
demned to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  decapitated,  as  if  he  would 
thereby  exhibit  the  force  and  cruelty  of  the  imperial  mandate.  But  I  have  con- 
cluded, after  attentively  considering  the  whole  subject,  that  the  edict  prescribed 
no  punishment,  and  much  less  that  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifices ;  and  that  the  governors  were  only  commanded,  in  general,  to  compel 
the  Christians  to  w^orship  the  Roman  deities  in  every  way  they  could,  and  by 
such  inflictions  and  tortures  as  they  might  choose.  Constaniine  the  Great,  in 
his  edict  preserved  by  Eusebiits,  (de  vita  Constant.  L.  ii.  c.  61.  p.  467.)  after 
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mentioning  these  later  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  saying  that  these  edicts,  as  it 
were  cruentis  mucronibus  scripta  esse^  describes  their  import  thus:   Tclt  ii 

Judicibus  precipit,  ut  ingenii  solertiam  ad  acerbiores  cruciatus  excogitandus  in- 
tenderent.  That  this  description  cannot  refer  to  new  modes  of  capital  punish- 
ment, or  new  ways  of  putting  men  to  death,  which  the  governors  were  to  de- 
vise, must  be  manifest.  Neither  did  Diocletian  wish  the  Christians  to  be  slain^ 
but  to  have  them  brought  back  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  by  coercion 
and  force.  The  passage  must  therefore  be  understood  of  new  modes  of  torture 
and  suffering;  and  the  Emperor  would  remind  the  magistrates,  that  as  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  the  Christians  were  not  moved  by  the  usual  methods  of 
torture,  they  must  exert  their  ingenuity  to  devise  new  modes  of  torture,  and 
new  forms  of  suffering,  by  which  the  minds  of  these  obstinate  persons  might  be 
•abdued,  and  they  be  induced  to  honor  the  gods.  And  that  this  was  the  import  of 
the  edict,  is  put  beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  manner  of  its  execution,  ns  described 
by  LactantiuSf  a  spectator  of  it,  (Instit.  divinar.  L.  v.  c.  11.  p.  449.)  He  [p.  939.] 
represents  most  of  the  judges  as  being  careful  not  to  kill  any  of  the  Christians; 
but,  as  the  Emperor  had  directed  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture,  they, 
as  it  were,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  modes  of  compelling 
Christians  to  apostatize:  Dici  non  potest,  hujusmodi  judices  quanta  et  quam 
gravia  tormentorum  genera  excogitaverint,  ut  ad  effectum  propositi  sui  pervene- 
rint.  Hoc  autem  non  tantum  ideo  faciunt,  ut  gloriari  possint,  nullum  se  inno- 
centium  peremisse,  -  -  sed  et  invidiae  caussft,  ne  aut  ipsi  vincantur,  (namely,  by 
other  judges.  That  judge,  therefore,  who  could  not  overcome  his  Christians  by 
his  modes  of  torture,  was  considered  as  outdone  by  others.)  out  ilii  (Christian!) 
virtutis  SU8B  gloriam  consequantur.  Itaque  in  excogitandis  poenarum  generibus 
nihil  aliud,  quam  victoriam,  cogitant.  Sciunt  enim  certamen  esse  illud  et  pug- 
nam.  -  -  Contendunt  igitur,  ut  vincant,  et  exquisites  dolores  corporibus  im- 
mittunt,  et  nihil  aliud  devitant>  quam  ut  ne  torii  moriantur,  -  -  Illi  pertinaci 
stultiti^  jubent  curam  tortis  dih'genter  adhiberi,  ut  ad  alios  cruciatus  membra 
rcnoventur,  et  rcparetur  novus  sanguis  ad  poenam.  Could  there  be  any  stronger 
proof,  than  this  testimony  of  the  very  eloquent  man  narrating  what  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  that  Diocletian  did  not  wish  the  Christians  put  to  death, 
but  only  worried  out  with  tortures,  until  they  should  apostatize !  Whence  it 
follows,  that  he  by  no  means  decreed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  as  would 
not  sncrifice.  But  there  are  other  arguments  to  the  same  point.  In  the  Eccles. 
History  of  Eusebius^  (L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  360.)  there  is  an  edict  of  Maximin  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  which  is  of  groat  weight  in  this  matter.  For,  first,  Maximin 
states  the  substance  of  the  edict  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  Galerius  against 
the  Christians,  precisely  in  accordance  with  our  Views:  Domini  ac  parentes  nos- 
tri,  Diocletianus  et  Maximianus,  recte  atque  ordine  constituerunt^  ut  quicunque 
a  Deorum  suorum  religione  descivissent,  publica  animadversione  ac  supplicio  ad 
eorundem  cuUum  revocarentur.  Therefore,  they  ordered  no  man  to  be  put  to 
deatii.  And  next,  he  tells  us,  how  the  judges  in  the  East  obeyed  the  decree: 
Ego  vero  cum  in  Orientis  provincias  venissem,  comperi  quamplurimos  homines, 
qui  reipublicaj  usui  esse  possent,  ob  eam  quam  diximus  caussam  a  judicibus  in 
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oerta  loca  relegaru  Therefore,  in  the  East,  the  judges  merely  sent  into  exik 
those  Christians  whom  they  could  not  bring  to  apostasy  by  tortures.  Who 
does  not  see  from  this,  that  the  Emperors  did  not  decree  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  unyielding  Christians?  For  if  the  persisting  Christians  were  willinir  to 
die,  the  judges  who  should  only  order  them  into  exile,  would  act  contrary  to 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereigns,  and  would  incur  their  displeasure.  But  a  fine 
passiige  in  Eusebius^  (Hist,  f^cles.  L.  viii.  c.  12.  p.  306,  307.)  entirely  settleH 
the  point  Having  stated  many  examples  of  Christians  most  cruelly  slain,  in 
[p.  940.]  Egypt,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  other  countries,  he  adds,  that  the  judges^ 
desparing  of  effecting  anything  by  inhumanity  and  cruelty ;  ad  clementiam  et 
humanitatem  se  converlisse.  Neque  enim  fas  esse  aiebant,  ut  urbes  civium 
sanguine  contaminarentur,  -  -  sed  potius  decere,  ut  humanitas  et  beneficentii 
ImperitoriaB  mnjestatis  in  universes  diffunderetur,  nee  posthac  nostri  capital!  sup- 
plicio  plecterentur :  Quippe  hujusmodi  poena  per  Imperitorum  induigentiam 
{(ft^  tif  raiif  ufarourratf  ptkav^f^irUf)  nos  liberates  esse.  Yet  it  was  a  sorrowful 
clemency,  whiuh  the  judges  chose  to  substitute  for  severity.  For,  omitting  ca- 
pital punishment,  they  ordered  that  the  Christians  whom  they  could  in  no  way 
induce  (x>  worship  the  Gods,  should  have  their  eyes  dug  out,  or  one  of  their 
legs  disabled;  and  the  innocent  and  holy  men,  thus  mutilated,  were  condemned 
to  the  mines.  Yet,  even  this  inhuman  humanity,  proves  that  the  Emperors  for- 
bid, tacitly  at  least,  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians;  and  the  judges  themselves 
acknowledged  it — This  new  and  horrid  edict  of  Diocletian,  therefore,  in  general 
terms,  directed  the  magistrates  to  command  all  citizens  whatever,  within  their 
several  jurisdictions,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Gods;  and  such  as  should  resist 
and  retuse  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  to  tor- 
ture with  every  species  of  suffering  and  pain,  until  they  would  do  as  the  Em- 
perors required.  Neither  the  measure  nor  the  duration  of  these  tortures  was 
prescribed,  nor  the  method  of  proceeding  with  those  who  resisted  these  tortures 
with  a  determined  and  invincible  resolution.  And  hence  each  of  the  judges,  ac- 
cording to  his  personal  character  and  disposition,  put  a  more  severe  or  a  more 
mild  interpretation  upon  the  Emperor's  edict:  some,  as  we  have  seen  from  tlie 
decree  of  Maximin  in  EusebiuSy  only  exiled  those  they  could  not  subdue ;  others, 
as  we  also  learn  from  Eusebins,  deprived  those  they  could  not  overcome,  of  a 
leg  or  an  eye;  others,  influenced  by  furious  passion,  condemned  them  either  to 
the  wild  beasts,  or  to  decapitation,  or  to  other  horrid  modes  of  execution:  and 
the  most  cruel  persisted  in  torturing  the  Christians  variously,  until  they  died 
from  exhaustion.  Many,  also,  for  different  reasons,  proceeded  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  once  put  to  death  the  Christians  whom  they  had 
seized.  I  will  cite  a  noticeable  passage  from  Lactantius,  (Instit.  divinar.  L.  v. 
c.  11.  p.  448.)  which  admirably  illustrates  this  subject,  and  clearly  supports  our 
views  of  the  import  of  Diocletian's  edict  Qua}  per  totum  orbem  singuli 
(judices)  gesserint,  enarrare  impossibile  est.  Quis  enim  voluminum  numerus 
capict  tarn  infinita,  tam  varia  genera  crudelitatis?  Accepta  enim  potestate 
(which  was  not  well  defined,)  jpro  suis  moribus  quisque  sccvit.  Alii  prae  nimia 
timiditate  plus  ausi  sunt,  quam  jubebantur;  (thus  did  the  judges,  who  con- 
demned the  captives  to  die,  which  was  not  commanded :)  alii  suo  proprio  adver- 
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justos  odio ;  quidam  naturali  mentis  fen'tate ;  noDnulli,  at  placerent,  et  hoc 
officio  viam  sibi  ad  altiora  munirent:  aliqui  ad  occidendiim  prsecipites  [p.  941.] 
cxtiterunt;  sicut  unua  in  Phrygia,  qui  univeraum  populum  cum  ipso  pariter 
eonventiculo  concremavit.  -  -  Illud  vero  pessimum  genus  est,  cui  clementin 
species  falsa  blanditor:  ille  gravior,  ille  ssvior  est  carnifex,  qui  neminem  sta- 
tuit  oocidere. 

But  while  it  is  certain,  that  the  governors  and  judges  most  unjustly  put  a 
great  many  ChriHtians  to  death  in  various  ways,  contrary  to  the  Emperors  man- 
date, it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  among  those  put  to  death,  there  were  not  a 
few,  who,  by  their  own  fault,  drew  upon  themselves  capital  punishment.  1  say 
nothing ofthose  who  attended  religious  meetings,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  persecution,  was  severely  forbidden :  for  these  had  some  excuse  for  their 
eonduct.  But  there  were  others,  who  voluniarUy  presented  themselves  before 
the  judges,  professed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  most  indiscreetly  demanded 
death.  Says  Sulpitius  Severus,  (Historia  sacra,  L.  ii.  c.  32.  p.  247.  edit.  Clerici.) 
Certatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur,  multoque  avidius  tum  martyria  glorio- 
flis  mortibus  quaerebantur^  quani  nunc  episcopatus  pravis  ambitionibus  adpetun- 
tur.  Svipititis  speaks  rhetorically.  For  it  is  equally  wrong  and  contrary  to 
Christian  morality,  unnecessarily  to  seek  martyrdom,  and  to  aspire  after  a  bishop- 
rick  from  motives  of  ambition.  That  there  were  persons  influenced  by  such  in- 
considerate zeal  as  actually  to  seek  death,  appears  from  many  examples  in 
Eusebius  and  others.  I  will  mention  one.  After  the  fouilh  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror was  brought  into  Palestine,  six  young  men  of  Gnza,  hearing  that  some 
Christians  were  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  ail  went  to  Urban  the  governor,  with 
their  hands  tied,  confessed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  boasted,  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  the  wild  beasts.  They  were  all  put  in  prison,  and  after  a 
few  days  decapitated.  And  this  rash  conduct,  Eusebius  commends,  (de  mar- 
tyribus  Palest,  c.  3.  p.  321.)  but  I  do  not ;  nor  did  the  laws  of  the  Church  favor 
this  class  of  people.  Is  it  at  all  strange,  that  those  who  thus  insulted  the  Em- 
peror, the  public  laws,  and  the  governors,  and  audaciously  provoked  those 
whom  Christianity  required  them  to  respect,  should  be  punished  for  their  indis- 
cretion, by  proud  men,  high  in  power,  and  ignorant  of  true  religion  ? 

(2)  I  have  before  stated,  that  Maximian  Galerius  was  induced  to  persecute 
and  oppress  the  Christians,  not  merely  by  his  superstition,  but  also  by  his  lust 
of  power.  He  coveted  supremacy  in  the  republic,  or  wished  to  secure  to  him- 
self and  friends  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of 
Constantius  Chlorus.  And  as  he  despaired  of  attaining  his  object  without  a 
civil  war  and  great  movements  of  dubious  result,  so  long  as  the  Christians,  who 
were  all  devoted  to  Constantius  and  his  son,  remained  secure  and  powerful,  he 
concluded  that  they  must  first  of  all  be  oppressed,  and  deprived  of  their  r&. 
sources.  That  I  am  correct  in  these  views,  is  clearly  shown,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, by  what  this  very  ambitious  man  contrived  and  executed,  while  the  perse- 
cution was  everywhere  raging  against  the  Christians.  He  dissembled  [p.  942.] 
his  purpose  of  subjecting  everything  to  himself  and  friends,  so  long  aa  the  edicts 
against  the  Christians  were  moderate,  and  did  not  extinguish  all  hope  of  their 
return  to  prosperity.    But  after  he  had  prevailed,  doubtless  by  various  artificeai 
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himself  the  rank  of  Emperor  of  the  East,  leaving  the  West  under 
Constantius  Chlorus,  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  two  col- 
leagues in  the  government,  or  two  Oesars,  of  his  own  choice,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  himself,  namely,  Maximin^  his  sister's  son,  and 
Severus,  excluding  altogether  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius. 
This  revolution  in  the  government  was  advantageous  to  the 
Christians  of  the  western  provinces,  and  in  a  measure  restored 
their  peace ;  but  the  Christians  of  the  East  were  persecuted  with 
increased  violence  and  cruelty,  by  Maximian  OcUerius  and  i/aav 
min.  Hence,  the  number  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  in  those 
regions  was  great.(') 

(1)  The  principal  authority  for  this  new  or  fourth  edict,  issued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  persecution,  is  Etisebius,  (de  martyribus  Palaest  c.  3.  p.  321.)  who 
says:  Secundo  anno,  Urbano  tunc  provinciam  regente,  Imperatoria  miasee  sunt 
littere,  quibus  general!  prsecepto  (sod-oxisM  Tfoa-riyfxart)  jubebatur,  ut  omncs 
ubique  locorum  et  gentium  publice  idoHs  sacrificia  et  libationes  offerrent.  £?itse- 
biu8  here  mentions  only  one  Emperor ;  whence  it  appears,  that  this  edict  was 
[p.  938.]  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Diocleiian  only ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  pasnage  soon  to  be  adduced  from  Constanline  the  Great  The  same  decree 
that  was  sent  to  UrbanuSy  the  goyemor  of  Syria,  was  unquestionably  sent  to  all 
the  other  provincial  governors.  For  Eusebius  expressly  says,  it  was  a  ttm^txtmif 
wf99T6yfAa — mandatum  generate ;  and  that  it  embraced  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  or  required  omnes  ubique  locorum  et  gentium  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods. 
Neither  will  the  numerous  examples  of  martyrdom  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
which  are  recounted  by  Eusebius^  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.)  and  by  the  modems, 
Tillemont  e»«pecial1y,  (Memoires,  &c.  tome  v.)  admit  of  any  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject.—£wse6ii/s  does  not  tell  us,  what  punishment  tlie  Emperor  decreed  for 
those  whom  no  tortures  could  induce  to  offer  sacrifices.  But  learned  men,  who 
treat  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Christians  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  would  have  us  believe,  that  Diocletian  ordered  those  who  refused 
to  honor  the  Gods,  to  be  put  to  death.  And  they  probably  so  judge,  because 
they  see  that  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  of  every  class,  were  everywhere 
cruelly  slain  with  various  tortures,  after  this  fourth  edict  was  issued.  And  Eu- 
sebius himself  may  have  led  them  to  believe  so,  as  he,  immediately  after  men- 
tioning the  imperial  edict,  proceeds  to  state  examples  of  Christians  either  con- 
demned  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  decapitated,  as  if  he  would 
thereby  exhibit  the  force  and  cruelty  of  the  imperial  mandate.  But  I  have  con- 
cluded, after  attentively  considering  the  whole  subject,  that  the  edict  prescribed 
no  punishment,  and  much  less  that  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifices ;  and  that  the  governors  were  only  commanded,  in  general,  to  compel 
the  Christians  to  worship  the  Roman  deities  in  every  way  they  could,  and  by 
such  inflictions  and  tortures  as  they  might  choose.  Constaniine  the  Great,  in 
bis  edict  preserved  by  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Constant.  L.  ii.  c.  61.  p.  467.)  after 
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(de  mortibub  perseq.  c.  20.  p.  361.)  :  Mnximianus,  postqunm  senibus  expulsis, 
qood  voluit,  et  fecit,  se  jam  solus  totiiiH  orbis  dominum  esse  ferebat  Nam  Con- 
Btantium,  quamvis  priorem  nominari  esset  necessc,  contemnebat,  quod  et  natura 
mitis  esset,  et  valetudine  corporis  impeditus.  Hunc  spcrabat  brevi  obiturum,  et 
si  non  ohisset,  vel  invitum  exuere  facile  videbatur.  Quid  enim  faceret,  si  a  tri- 
buM  cogeretur  imperium  deponere.  From  Constantius'  son  CoJistantinet  after- 
wards styled  the  Great,  he  felt  that  more  was  to  be  feared,  ho  being  a  young 
man,  and  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  But  as  he  re- 
sidi'd  at  the  Court  of  Nicomedia,  Maximian  thought  he  had  him  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  could  easily  procure  his  death,  either  by  assassination  or  by  other 
means.  He  indeed  actually  attempted  this  repeatedly,  and  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  306 :  and  from  this  may  most  manifestly  be  learned  the  general 
designs  of  Maximian^  and  his  reason  for  persecuting  the  Christians.  Says 
Laciantius,  (loe.  cit.  c.  24.  p.  968.) :  Insidiis  saepe  juvenem  appetiverat,  quia 
palam  nihil  audebat,  ne  contra  se  arma  civilia,  ot,  quod  maxime  verebatur,  odia 
militum  concitaret ;  et  sub  obtentu  exercitii  et  lusus  feris  ilium  objecerat.  But 
Constantine^  perceiving  the  perfidy  and  plots  of  the  tyrant,  sought  safety  by 
flight,  and  went  to  his  father  in  Britain.  And  this  wise  step  of  the  young  man 
alone,  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Maximian^  and  procured  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion which  the  tyrant  sought  to  exterminate,  the  victory  over  superstition,  and 
astonishing  progress  through  the  whole  world.  The  only  benefit,  therefore, 
which  Diocletian  received  from  the  edicts  which  he  issued  at  the  instigation  of 
his  son-in-law  against  the  Christians,  was  the  loss  of  his  empire.  For  Maximu 
an  would  never  have  dared  to  assail  him  and  deprive  him  of  the  purple,  if  he 
had  seen  him  encompassed  with  Christian  friends  and  ministers,  of  whom  Maxi- 
mian stood  in  the  greatest  fear,  and  the  armies  full  of  Christian  soldiers. — After 
gaining  the  supreme  power,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  Maximian  took  for 
himself  and  Constantius^  without  consulting  Constantius,  and  against  the  will 
of  Diocletian,  two  CesarSj  men  entirely  devoted  to  him  ;  the  one  was  Scverus^ 
an  Illyrian,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but  his  vices ;  the  other  was  his  sis- 
ter's son,  Daia,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Maximin,  The  former,  under 
Constantius,  governed  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa :  to  the  latter,  his  uncle  [p.  944.] 
committed  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

This  great  change  in  the  civil  government,  brought  some  relief  to  the  afllict* 
ed  Church.  Eusebius  (de  martyr.  Paliest.  c.  13.  p.  345.)  expressly  says,  that 
the  western  provinces,  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania  and  Africa, 
obtained  peace,  when  the  persecution  had  scarcely  continued  two  years.  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  that  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  were  go- 
yemed  by  Constantius  Chlorus^  the  fi^end  of  Christians,  and  a  despiser  of  the 
Gods ;  and  that  Severus,  to  whom  the  other  western  provinces,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Mnuritania  and  Africa,  were  subject,  although  he  was  a  Cesar,  was  obliged  to 
re!<peet  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  Neither  was 
Severus  himself  cruel ;  though  he  was  n  drunkard,  and  immoderately  addicted 
to  voluptuousness.  And  yet,  what  Eusebius  states  respecting  the  peace  of  the 
western  provinces,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  they  all  enjoyed  equal 
tranquility  and  happiness.    The  Christians  inhabiting  the  provinces  under  the 
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immediate  government  of  ConsUmLiut,  namely,  Spain,  Oaul,  and  Britain^  woi 
undoubtedly,  either  by  his  command  or  with  his  consent,  not  only  freed  from 
the  peril  of  their  lives  and  estates,  but  also  allowed  to  bold  religious  meetings 
and  to  rebuild  their  prostrate  temples.  That  it  was  so  in  GauL,  is  certain.   For, 
as  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  in  Gaul  no  violence  had  been  done  to  their 
persons,  but  only  to  their  sacred  edifices,  the  peace  which  Etuebius  tells  us  was 
restored  to  the  Gauls,  can  be  understood  only  as  affording  them  full  liberty 
from  the  Emperor,  of  resuming  their  suspended  meetings,  and  rebuilding  thdr 
sacred  edifices.    In  Spaiuy  where  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  had  been  more  effec- 
tive than  in  Gaul,  and  where  many  Christians  had  been  tortured  and  sdain,  the 
same  happy  state  was  not  produced  except  in  part ;  as  will  soon  be  shown. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  ulso,  after  ConsUmtiux  attained  the  rank  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor  of  the  West,  no  Christian  was  molested  on  accout  of 
his  religion ;  and  the  bishops  and  others  who  had  been  imprisoned  were  set  at 
liberty.    The  SpimiardK,  though  too  enger  for  swelling  the  number  of  their 
martyrs,  yet  acknowledge  that,  in  the  third  and  following  years  of  the  perseeo- 
tion,  no  person  in  their  country  suffered  death  for  Christ     And  this  is  put 
beyond  controversy,  by  the  list  of  Spunish   martyrs   compiled    by    Mm  it 
FerreraSt  (Hiatoire  generale  d^Espngne,  tom.  1.  p.  303,  &c.)  for  the  list  termi- 
nates in  the  second  year  of  the  persecution. — In  the  provinces  governed  by 
Severus  the  Cesar,  the  state  of  the  Christians  was  less  happy.     Penalties,  tor- 
tures and  capital  executions  had  indeed  ceased,  and  private  meetings  were  tole- 
rated, nnd  likewise  bishops;  but  Christian  temples,  and  the  liberty  of  meeting 
[p.  945.]  publicly  for  worship,  were  by  no  means  allowed.    I  suppose,  this  may 
be  inferred  from  the  exan^ple  of  Africa:  for  undoubtedly,  the  same  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  other  provinces  governed  by  Severus^  as  in  tbis.     Optaita 
MilevUanvs^  (de  schismate  Donatislar.  L.  1.  c.  14.  p.  14.)  states,  that  a  sort  of 
council  of  bii^hops  was  held,  npud  Cirtam  civitatcm,  in  domo  Urbani  Carisi,  post 
perseculioiiem  :  and,  that  the  meeting  of  this  council  was  e«rly  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  305,  is  proved  by  unquestionable  documents,  and  has  long  been  de- 
monstrated by  learned  men.     And  therefore,  at  the  time  of  this  council,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  persecution,  the  war  upon  Christinns  had 
terminated  in  tlie  province  of  Africa.     But,  that  perfect  peace  was  not  yet  re- 
stored there,  Optatus  shows  in  the  same  passage.     For  he  says,  that  the  bishops 
met  in  a  private  dwelling,  quia  basilicae  necdum  fuerarit  reslitutae.     And  a  little 
after,  (c.  16.  p.  17.)  he  expressly  st'ites,  that  it  was  Maxentius^  who  at  last  gave 
perfect  tranquility  to  the  African  cliurch  ;  and  this  could  not  have  occurred  be- 
fore  the  year  307 :  Tempestas  persecutionls  peracta  et  deBnita  est.     Jubente 
Deo,  indulgentiam  mittente  Maxentio,  Christianis  iibertas  est  restituta.     The 
persecution  therefore,  in  a  measure  ceased,  in  the  province  of  Africa,  after  the 
political  changes  we  have  described  :  The  refugees  returned  to  their  country ; 
the  bishops  could  meet  and  deliberate  on  religious  matters,  without  danger  of 
imprisonment  or  any  punishment ;  the  offering  of  sacriGces  was  no  longer  re- 
quired ;  and  those  who  would  not  worship  the  Gods,  were  not  prosecuted  as 
culprits.      And  yet,   it  was  after  this,  that,   Indulgentiam   miitente  Maxenluh 
Christianis  Iibertas  est  restituta ;  that  is,  they  might  not  rebuild  their  templeip 
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ud  they  could  not  openly  meet  together  in  public  edifices  for  tlie  worship  of 
God.  In  short,  Severvs  truckled,  lent  he  should  appear  to  disregard  the  will  of 
Conslanlius,  by  whose  authority  he  reigned :  and  he  did  not  order  the  Christians 
to  be  molested,  and  yet  he  did  not  revoke  the  previous  laws  against  them,  nor 
suffer  them  openly  to  profess  their  religion. 

But  in  the  eastern  provinces,  where  Maximian  Gaierius  with  Maximin^ 
reigned,  the  calamities  of  the  Christians  became  more  grievous.  For  Maximian 
enacted  far  more  atrocious  laws  against  the  Christians  than  the  former  edicts, 
and  commanded  that  all,  who  could  not  be  forced  by  repeated  tortures  to  offer 
sacrifices,  should  be  burned  to  death  in  slow  fires.  Laclanlius  speaks  of  these 
law$s(de  mortibas  persequutor.  c  21.  p.  964.)  :  Dignitatem  non  habentibus,  poena 
ignis  fuiL  Id  exitii  prime  adversus  Christianos  permiserat,  dalis  legibusy  ut  post 
tormenta  damnati  (that  is,  that  such  as  could  not  be  constrained  by  tortures  to 
forsake  Christ,  should  be  condemned,  and)  Untis  ignibus  exurerentur.  This  ter- 
rible punishment  is  eloquently  described  in  this  passage,  by  Laclanlius.  And 
be  closes  his  account  of  it  by  saying,  that  the  bodies  when  roasted  by  the  slow 
fires,  were  again  burned,  and :  Ossa  lecta  et  in  pulverem  comminuta,  in  flumina 
et  mare  jactata  fuisse.  The  testimony  of  Ladantius  is  confirmed  by  [p.  946.] 
Grtgory  of  Nyssa,  (Orat  de  S.  Theodore  martyre,  torn.  iii.  p.  681.)  He  expli- 
citly says,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  Maximian  and  Maxentius,  that  such  as 
would  not  renounce  Christ,  should  be  put  to  death:  '£»  /oy/uar«c  eio/L.a;^6v, 

9i{  Hfl^riwis  ikavftro  *rtf  l^u99%fi%i  yfifJt/ufri  Jtai  ftfis  ^avardv  nytro,  Impio 
dccreto  sancitum  erat,  ut  quicunque  Christianus  esset  impio  !'cript6  exagitare- 
tur  et  ad  mortem  duceretur.  What  Gregory  calls  iuw%^U  yf&fxfA^,  as  appears 
firom  that  which  is  added,  was  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  forehead  of  the 
condemned  Christians,  on  which  was  written  the  cause  of  their  execution, 
doubtless  in  ignominious  terms.  Gregory  does  not  state  the  kind  of  death 
inflicted  :  but  the  Theodorus,  whose  history  he  recites,  after  long  continued  and 
extreme  tortures,  was  cast  into  a  fire :  which  goes  to  show,  that  the  law  of 
Maximian  mentioned  by  Laclanlius,  was  enforced  also  in  Pontus.  And  yet, 
that  the  procedure  against  the  Christians  was  not  in  accordance  with  this  law, 
in  all  the  provinces,  appears  from  the  examples  in  Eusebius  and  others,  of 
martyrs  who  perished  by  various  modes  of  execution.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in 
certain  provinces,  for  instance,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  &c.  the  persevering  Chris- 
tians, by  order  of  the  Emperor,  were  consumed  in  a  slow  fire ;  but  in  genera), 
only  death  was  decreed  against  the  unyielding  Christians,  while  the  kind  ok 
death  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  magistrates.  This  conjecture,  however,  I  iina 
to  be  unnecessary,  on  reviewing  the  statement  of  Laclanlius.  For  he  does  not 
Bay,  that  execution  by  burning,  was  prescribed,  but  only  permilled  by  the  Empe- 
ror. The  law  therefore,  only  in  general,  ordered  recusant  Christians  to  be  pul 
to  deathj  but  left  the  judges  free  to  burn  them,  or  to  execute  them  in  some  other 
manner. 

Maximin,  who  held  Syria  and  Egypt,  at  first  professed  great  lenity  towards 
the  Christians.  For,  perceiving  that  many  of  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Gods  in  the  East,  hod  been  exiled  by  the  magistrates,  he  commanded  the 
judgi^  not  to  punish  any  of  the  Christians,  nor  to  send  them  into  exile,  but  ra- 
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ther  to  endeavor  to  gain  them  over  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  by  blandialu 
ments  and  exhortations,  without  violence  or  terror.  This,  he  himself  states  in 
his  edict  preserved  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  360.)  And  I  sup- 
pose wd  may  believe  him,  al though  some  learned  men  think  he  speaks  falsely. 
For  EusebiuSf  after  reciting  the  edict  containing  these  declarati(»n8,  adds,  that 
the  Christians  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  in  the 
edict ;  Quod  jam  antea  post  pacem  Chri»ti:inis  similiter  indultam,  versutiam  ac 
perfidiam  suam  ostendisset.  Thus  Eusehius  admits,  that  Maximin  for  a  time 
showed  himself  mild  and  placable  towards  the  Christians,  and  allowed  tliem  to 
live  in  peace;  yet  ho  adds,  that  this  kind  treatment  was  not  permanent  The 
insidious  or  perfidious  peace  here  referred  to,  was  undoubtedly  that  peace  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  edict.  But,  not  long  afterwards,  either  from  his  own  super- 
[p.  947.]  stition  which  was  very  greats  or  excited  by  the  authority  and  influence 
of  his  uncle,  or  lastly,  from  discovering  the  little  success  of  the  lenity  he  had 
shown,  Maximin  assailed  the  Christians  everywhere,  with  such  fury,  that  he 
seemed  to  exceed  all  their  other  persecutors  in  cruelty.  Eusebius,  (de  martyr. 
Palest,  c.  4.  p.  323,  324.)  tells  us,  that  this  new  or  second  assault  upon  the 
Christians  by  this  Cesar,  commenced  in  the  third  year  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. He  sent  forth  edicts,  through  all  the  provinces  under  him,  commanding 
the  magistrates  to  compel  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  to  offer  sacrifices. 
And  thereupon,  the  judges,  dispatching  criers  throughout  the  cities,  summoned 
all  heads  of  families  to  come  to  the  temples,  and  obey  the  impeiatorlal  mandate: 
and  those  who  refused  were  stretched  upon  the  rack,  and  at  last,  if  they  would 
not  yield,  were  put  to  death  by  various  modes  of  execution.  The  most  sicken- 
ing examples  are  described  by  Eusebius.  See  his  Eccles.  Hist.  (L.  viiL  c.  14. 
p.  311,  312.  L.  ix.  c.  2.  3.  4.  p.  349,  &.c.)  and  his  tract  on  the  Martyrs  of  Pales- 
tine, (c.  4.  p.  322.)  also  LacLaniius,  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  36.  p.  987.  and 
c.  38.  p.  990.) 

§    V.     Civil   wars,   and    state   of  Christians,  from   A.  D.   306  to 

A.  D.  311.  AVhilc  Maximian  Galerius,  by  the  slaughter  and  des- 
truction of  the  Christians  and  other  tyrannical  arts,  was  seeking 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  son-in-law  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  empire,  divine  Providence  suddenly  disturbed  all  his  co- 
gitations and  all  his  concealed  plans.  For  in  the  year  306  Can- 
sianlius  Cldorus^  his  colleague  p]mper()r,  whose  death  he  had  long 
anticipated,  died  in  Britain,  having  by  his  will  appointed,  as  the 
heir  to  his  empire,  Constantine^  his  so7i ;  the  very  man  of  whom 
Maximian  stood  most  in  fear :  and  the  soldiers,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  the  father,  proclaimed  the  son  Augustus  and  Empe- 
ror. To  this  adverse  occurrence  Maximian  found  it  necessarv  to 
submit ;  but  he  craftily  souj^dit  to  modify  it  somewhat,  that  it 
might  produce  the  less  harm,  lie  unwillingly  conceded  to  Cou' 
sianline  the  lowest  place  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Empire, 
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with  the  title  of  Cesar:  and  at  the  same  time  he  raised  Sevenis, 
previously  a  Cesar,  to  the  rank  of  an  Augustus  or  Emperor,  thus 
cujctailing  the  power  of  Constantine.  But  the  obstruction  which 
human  sagacity  opposed  to  the  rising  power  of  Constantine,  the 
current  of  events  soon  prostrated.  Maxentius,  the  son-in-law  of 
Jfttximian  OaUrius^  and  the  son  of  Maximian  Herculins,  indignant 
that  Severus  should  be  preferred  before  him,  assumed  to  himself 
the  rank  of  Emperor,  and  took  for  a  colleague  his  own  father, 
whom  Maximian  Oalerius  had  deprived  of  empire.  And  [p.  948.] 
hence  arose,  in  the  Roman  world,  very  great  commotions  and 
most  destructive  civil  wars ;  in  which,  fortune  so  favored  Cbn- 
staniine^  that  he  obtained,  contrary  to  the  calculations  and  the 
will  of  his  enemy  Maximian,  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  Empe- 
ror. Amidst  these  civil  commotions,  the  Christians  experienced 
various  fortune,  especially  in  the  countries  of  the  East :  for  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  the  western  provinces,  if  we  except  those  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  felt  none  of  the  troubles  of  those  tempestuous 
times.  For  those  who  contended  for  political  power,  according 
as  they  supposed  the  Christians  might  aid  or  thwart  their  wishes 
and  interests,  showed  themselves  either  friendly  or  hostile  to 
them.(*)  This  dubious  and  fluctuating  state  of  things,  Maximian 
Oalerius^  the  author  of  so  great  evils  and  sufferings  to  the  Chris- 
tians, himself  at  length  terminated.  For  while  laboring  under  a 
long  continued  and  distressing  disease,  previous  to  his  death,  in 
the  year  311,  he  issued  a  public  edict,  restoring  the  Christians  to 
iheir  ancient  tranquillity.(') 

(1)  The  events,  both  prosperous  and  adverse  to  the  church,  which  occurred 
ftom  the  year  306,  when  ConstarUius  Chlorus  died  in  Britain,  to  the  year  31 1, 
when  the  dying  Maximian  Oalerius  gave  peace  to  the  Christians,  cannot  be 
correctly  understood  and  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  great  politi* 
cal  changes  during  that  period.  For  these  changes,  if  I  do  not  wholly  misjudge, 
exhibit  the  causes  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill  fortune  of  the  christian  com- 
munity: for  so  great  was  the  multitude  of  Christians,  who  increased  even 
amid  the  calamities  they  endured,  that  it  would  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
party,  to  which  they  should  adhere  and  afford  aid  and  assistance,  would  have 
the  superiority.  And  hence,  those  who  were  eager  to  reign,  either  oppressed 
and  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  they  feajred,  or  courted,  sincerely  or  feign- 
edly,  their  favor.  Maximian  Oalerius^  who  very  manifestly  wished  to  engross 
to  himself  and  friends  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  family 
of  Constantius  Chlorus^  endeavored  to  oppress  the  Christians,  who  were  devot- 
ed to  Constantine  and  his  son,  lest  they  should  thwart  his  designs.    And  hfl 
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would  doubtless  have  attained  his  wishes,  if  Consfantine  had  not  eluded  fab 
repeated  attempts  on  his  life,  by  flying  to  his  father  in  Britain.    Maximian  had 
to  dissemble  his  chagrin  at  this  unexpected  flight ;  but  being  sovereign  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  hoped  he  should  be  able,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  conquer  the  young  man  when  bereft  of  his  father,  if,  without  hJB 
consent,  he  should  arrogate  to  himself  sovereign  power.    He  undoubtedly  rea* 
soned  at  that  time,  as  Laclantius  says  he  did  when  he  granted  the  imperial  por- 
[p.  949.]  pie  to  Constanlius  ChioniSf  (de  mortihus  persequutor.  c  20.  p.  962.) : 
Quid  faciei,  si  a  tribus  cogetur  imperium  deponere  7    And  y€i  be  <fid  not  so 
rely  on  this  expectation,  as  to  neglect  other  methods  of  removing  the  impending 
danger.    For  he  tried,  with  blandishmentB,  to  entice  Constanline  out  of  Britain, 
and  allure  him  to  his  court  Sajrs  LactarUius,  (loc.  cit.  c.24.  p.  968.) :  Qui  (Constan- 
fius  Chlorus)  cum  grBViter  (morbo)  laboraret,  miserat  (Maxfmianus)  litteras,  ut 
fiiium  suum  Constantinum  remitteret  sibi  videndum,  quern  jamdudum  repetie- 
nt  But  he  could  not  persuade  either  the  father  or  the  son,  to  comply  viith  his 
request.    And  the  death  of  Constaniiusy  which  occurred  soon  after,  in  the  year 
806,  frustrated  all  his  eflforts.    For,  as  we  are  told  by  very  credible  writers, 
(Libanius,  Eusebius,  Jvlian,  and  others,)  Constanlius,  by  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, transferred  to  his  son,  as  his  patrimony,  all  the  provinces  which  he  had 
governed  while  living :  and  the  soldiers,  having  a  knowledge  of  this  will,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  ConstarUius,  proclaimed  Constanline  both  Emperor 
and  Atigiislus,    Nothing  could  have  occurred  more  disagreeable  to  Maximian, 
But,  as  he  could  foresee  that  a  tedious  and  hazardous  civil  war  would  arise,  if 
he  should  altogether  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  soldiers,  he  concluded  to  yield 
to  necessity,  and  to  correct  the  evils  which  time  might  bring  forth,  by  his  pru- 
dence.    He,  therefore,  took  a  sort  of  middle  course,  which  had  some  show  of 
equity.     He  assigned  to   Constanline  his  father's  provinces,  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Britain^  with  the  rank  of  the  fourth  among  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  title  of  Ce- 
sar.    And   Constanline,  a  sagacious  young  man,  and  equally  afraid  of  a  civil 
war,  contented  himself  with  the  constrained  liberality  of  his  enemy.    But,  that 
Constanline  might  not  be  equal  to  his  father  in  power  and  resources,  Maximian 
assumed  to  himself  for  colleague,  the  man  who  was  entirely  under  his  control, 
Seieriis,  hitherto  the  administrator  in  Italy  and  Africa  with  the  title  of  Cesar, 
and  made  him  Emperor  and  Augustus,  in   place  of  the  deceased  Constanlius. 
Severus  had  previously  governed  Italy  and  Africa,  not  independently,  but  in 
subordination  to  Constanlius :  which  had  been  very  advantageous  to  the  Chris- 
tinns  living  under  his  jurisdiction.    For  he  did  not  dare  to  disquiet  those,  to 
wh(^in  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  Constanlius,  gave  his  protection.     He  now 
received,  with  the  honor  of  Emperor,  the  supreme  power  over  Italy  and  Africa: 
and  from   these  provinces,  if  Maximian  should  so  order,  war  might  easily  be 
caried  into  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  Constanline  ruled.    The  new  arrangement  of 
the  Roman  government  was,  therefore,  wisely  contrived  to  hold  Constanline  in 
check,  and  if  necessary',  to  subdue  him  by  war.     But,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Maximian  himself  was  caught  by  those  very  snares,  which  he  had  laid  for 
Constanline.     There  was  then  living  as  a  private  citizen,  on  a  farm  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Rome,  Maxentius,  the  son-in-law  of  Maximum  Galerius,  and  the  son  of 
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iiat  MaxviMan  HercuUiUj  who  had  unwillingly  abdicated  the  empire,  at  the 
Bame  time  with  Diocletian.  This  Maxenliusy  a  very  proud  man,  was  indignant 
that  ConstoTUine  and  Severus  should  be  preferred  before  him ;  and  [p.  960.1 
therefore,  raising  a  sedition  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  he  not  only  assumed  to  him- 
self the  rank  of  Emperor  and  Augustus,  but  likewise  persuaded  his  father, 
Maximius  Herculius,  again  to  seize  the  helm  of  government  There  were, 
therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  year  306,  four  Augusti,  three  in  Iti:.\v  and  one  in 
the  East ;  and  two  Cesars^  the  one  in  Gaul,  CtMstarUine^  the  other  in  the  East^ 
Maximin,  The  next  year,  307,  Maximian  Galerius  sent  Severus,  at  tlie  head 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  against  the  new  Emperors  in  Italy.  But 
Severus  was  unsuccessful,  and,  being  captured  by  Maximian  Herculius,  was  in* 
duced  to  destroy  his  own  life.  Mtiximian  Galerius  was  enraged,  but  not  dis- 
couraged, by  this  victory.  Herculius  therefore,  foreseeing  that  Oalerius  would 
soon  appear  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
friend  Severus,  went  hastily  into  Gaul  to  Constantine  the  Cesar,  and  offered  him 
his  daughter  Fausta,  and  the  rank  of  Emperor  and  Augustus,  if  he  would  enter 
into  alliance  with  him.  Constantine  consented,  married  Fausta,  and  exchanged 
the  title  of  Cesar  for  that  of  Emperor.  Again,  therefore,  there  were  four  Em- 
perors presiding  over  the  Roman  commonwealth,  three  in  the  West,  and  one  in 
the  East :  and  but  one  Cesar,  namely  Maximin,  While  Herculius  was  in  Gaul, 
Maximian  Qa'erius  arrived  in  Italy  with  his  army ;  but  he  could  neither  take 
Rome,  nor  induce  his  son-in-law  Maxentius,  to  receive  the  purple  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  from  his  hand.  He  therefore  returned  to  the  East,  with  ignominy, 
and  not  without  great  peril  to  his  life  and  fortune.  After  the  departure  of  Afox- 
hnian  Galerius,  Herculius  returned  to  Rome :  and,  as  his  son  would  not  be  obe- 
dient to  him,  he  attempted  to  expel  him  from  the  throne.  But  he  was  unsuc- 
eessful,  for  the  soldiers  fought  in  defence  of  Maxentius :  and  therefore,  leaving 
Italy,  Herculius  fled  first  to  his  son-in-law  Constantine  in  Gaul,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  his  enemy  Maximian  Galerius,  at  that  time  in  Dalmatia.  In  this  very 
difficult  posture  of  public  affairs,  Maximian  Galerius,  who  was  very  corpulent, 
and  of  course  sluggish,  perceiving  his  need  of  the  aid  of  some  active  and  ener- 
getic man,  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  competent  to  meet  Maxentius  in  the 
field  and  restore  the  republic  to  tranquillity ;  created  his  intimate  friend  Licinius, 
a  man  not  distinguished  for  birth  or  virtue,  but  a  good  soldier,  and  in  great 
fiivor  with  the  soldiers.  Emperor  and  Augustus.  But  this  remedy,  which  the 
Emperor  devised  for  existing  evils,  most  unfortunately  only  produced  new  evils. 
For,  Maximin,  his  sister*s  son,  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  East  witi.  the 
title  of  Cesar,  when  informed  that  Licinius  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Em- 
peror, was  indignant,  and  the  next  year,  308,  with  the  consent  of  his  soldiers, 
he  assumed  the  same  rank :  and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  new  war,  Maximian 
Galerius  deemed  it  necessary  to  sanction  this  rash  act  of  Maximin.  [p.  951.] 
Therefore,  in  the  year  308,  the  Roman  empire  had  six  Sovereigns ;  and  a  seventh 
appeared  the  same  year  in  Africa,  in  the  person  of  Alexander ;  but  his  reign  was 
not  long.  During  all  these  changes  and  commotions,  Constantine  in  Gaul,  cau- 
tious and  provident,  was  a  quiet  spectator,  his  only  aims  being,  to  render  the 
provinces  he  governed  tranquil  and  secure  against  the  incursions  of  the  adjacent 
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barbarians,  and  to  strengthen  \m  power  by  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him. 
In  the  meantime,  his  father-in-law  Herculius^  returned  from  the  East  to  Gaal» 
and  laying  aside  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Empeor,  pretended  to  be  resolved 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quietude.  Corutantine  put  confidence  in 
the  perfidious  man,  who  all  the  while  was  plotting  another  nefarious  project 
Though  an  old  man,  he  was  inflamed  beyond  measure  with  the  last  of  domini- 
on ;  and  as  he  saw  every  avenue  to  the  supreme  power  closed  against  him,  hs 
contemplated  the  dethronement  of  his  son-in-law,  that  he  might  reign  in  his 
place.  He  therefore  made  war  upon  Constantinej  was  vanquished,  and  for  a  time 
feigned  penitence  and  great  moderation;  but  in  the  year  310,  he  returned  to  his 
old  habits,  and  attempted  to  murder  Corutantine  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  being 
convicted  of  this  crime,  by  order  of  his  son-in-law,  he  hung  himself  in  prison. 
While  these  events  were  passing  in  Gaul,  Maximian  Galerius  in  the  East,  was 
preparing  for  war  against  Maxenlius;  and,  to  raise  funds,  he  imposed  very  hea- 
vy burdens  upon  the  citizens.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  enterprises,  and 
while  every  where  oppressing  the  Christians,  whom  he  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  to  his  success,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  disease  in  the  year 
810,  and  the  next  year,  311,  exhausted  by  intolerable  pains  and  sufferings,  ha 
ended  his  days. 

What  befell  the  Christians,  amidst  these  various  and  memorable  revolutions 
in  the  Roman  government,  we  will  now  state,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  the  facts 
from  the  writers  of  those  times ;  who  are  not  indeed  contemptible,  yet  are  not 
very  accurate,  nor  diligent,  nor  free  from  partiality,  nor  well  versed  in  publie 
affairs  and  the  policy  of  courts.  If  historians  of  this  period,  like  Xricy,  TacUut 
and  PoUbius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  could  much  better  trace  the  course  of 
events,  and  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity  rose  to  dominion  over  the  Ro- 
man world.  The  writers,  not  Christian,  such  as  Zosimus  and  Aurelius  Victor, 
only  give  us  dry  summaries  of  events.  The  Christian  writers  are  more  full, 
especially  Laclantius,  (in  his  tract  de  martibus  persequutor,)  and  Euscbius, 
But  they  arc  excessive  in  their  praise  of  the  virtues  and  probity  of  Constantino, 
and  continually  heap  reproaches  on  Maximian  and  his  friends  as  well  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  they  ascribe  everything  to  God,  who,  they  tell  us,  avenged  the  cru- 
elties of  Maximian,  rewarded  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  Constantine,  and,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  exalted  the  Christian  religion  over  the  worship  of  the  Gods, 
[p.  952.]  This  is  pious,  and  commendable;  and  the  facts  stated  are  true:  and  yet 
it  is  manifest,  that  human  passions  and  worldly  policy,  had  no  small  influence  in 
these  transactions. 

I  begin  with  the  West. — Constantine,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  power  and 
the  title  of  Cesar,  gave  to  the  Christians  of  his  provinces,  full  liberty  to  profess 
their  religion,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  divine  prescription.  Hi.^  fa- 
ther, as  we  have  already  seen,  had  forbidden  the  Christians  to  be  molested:  but 
he  had  not  confirmed  this  by  a  public  law ;  nor  had  he  given  them  the  liberty, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul,  of  assembling  publicly  for  worship,  of  holding  coun- 
cils, of  rebuilding  their  prostrate  temples,  or  of  creating  bishops.  But  Constan- 
tine  freely  bestowed  on  them  all  these  privileges,  and  this  not  in  a  private  way, 
but  by  issuing  a  public  edict.    That  edict  is  the  oldest  of  ail  his  religious  sts- 
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tates.  SajTB  Lactanlius^  (de  mortibus  pcrseqautor.  c.  24.  p.  969.)  Suscepto 
imperio,  Const:intiim8  augdstus  nihil  egit  prius,  quam  Christianos  cultui  oc  Deo 
MO  reddere.  Haec  fuit  prima  ejus  sanctio  sanctae  rcligionis  restitutae.  Nearly 
the  same  things  are  stated  in  his  divine  Institutes,  (L.  1.  c.  1.  p.  6.)  where  he 
9MLJB  to  Constantine :  Salutarem — principatum  praeclaro  initio  auspicatus  es,  cum 
eversam  sublatamque  justitiam  reducens,  teterrimum  aliorum  fncinus  expiasti. 
The  first  of  these  passages  manifestly  describes  the  nature  of  the  benefit,  con- 
ferred by  Constantine  on  the  Christians  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  For 
Igodantius  says,  that  he — Christianas  cvltui  ac  Deo  suo  reddidisse.  They  had 
already  been  freed  from  the  fear  of  death  and  of  punishment^  by  his  father ; 
bat  it  was  Constantine^  who  cuUui  eos  tt  Deo  suo  reddebat ;  that  is,  who  restored 
their  lost  power  of  publicly  worshipping  God,  and  of  course  also  of  consecrat- 
ing edifices  to  this  worship.  Consiantius  ChloruSf  therefore,  although  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  had  not  conceded  to  his  Spanish  subjects,  and  perhaps  not  to 
his  British,  the  liberty  of  holding  religious  meetings,  and  of  public  worship ;  as 
we  have  before  attempted  to  prove. — ^This  remarkable  kindness  of  Constantine 
to  the  Christians,  which  was  the  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  most  certainly, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  love  for  the  religion  professed  by  the  Christians ;  for  at 
that  time  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  this  religion.  Neither  did  it  proceed  from  any 
magnanimity,  justice,  equity,  or  any  similar  characteristics  of  his  mind ;  for  these 
TOtnes  were  very  imperfect  in  him,  before  he  embraced  Christianity.  I  can  dis- 
Qover  and  appreciate,  in  Constantine,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  ffrudetice^foT' 
titude^  and  ^ciU  in  governing ;  but  I  also  discover  in  him  many  things  very  un- 
becoming in  a  good,  wise,  magnanimous  and  just  prince,  and  indicative  of  a 
froudf  ambitious^  cruel  mind,  destitute  of  true  virtue.  These  declarations  it 
may  be  proper  to  confirm,  by  some  examples,  lest  I  should  appear  to  assail, 
without  reason,  a  prince  renowned  on  so  many  accounts. — ^I.  In  the  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as 
Eytropius  tells  us,  (Breviar.  Histor.  Rom.  L.  x.  c  3.  p.  457.)  the  captured  kings 
of  these  nations,  Bestiis  ohjecii^  cum  magnificum  spectaculum  muneris  parasset 
A  little  after,  passing  the  Rhine,  he  invaded  the  Bructeri,  a  people  of  the  Fran- 
de  race,  slew  a  great  number,  and  again  condemned  the  captives  to  [p.  953.] 
the  wild  beasts.  See  the  Panegyrici  veteres,  published  at  Antwerp  by  livi- 
neiuB,  (Orat  ix.  p.  197, 198.)  These  kings  and  people  had  broken  their  cove- 
nulls ;  but  such  punishments  are  not  indicative  of  a  just  and  good,  but  of  a  bar- 
barous and  cruel  prince :  temperate  severity  becomes  a  wise  and  humane  gene- 
ral, even  in  the  most  just  wars. — II.  Herculius,  when  the  civil  war  with  his  son 
arose  in  Italy,  went  to  Constantine  in  Gaul,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  Faus< 
ta,  with  the  title  of  Emperor  and  Augustus ;  and  Constantine  very  eagerly  re- 
ceived both ;  an  act  unworthy  of  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  manifestly  indica- 
tive of  a  mind  swelling  with  pride  and  ambition.  Herculius,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  perfidious  and  tyrannical,  had  no  power  of  conferring  dominion  and  rank  and 
titles  of  honor :  and  Constantine  must  have  been  greedy  of  honor,  and  exceed- 
ingly vain,  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  elevated  and  honored  by  such  n  man, 
and  to  actually  receive  honors  at  his  hands.  And  yet,  to  this  man,  his  father- 
in-law,  patron,  friend,  and  confederate,  he  would  afterwards  afibrd  no  aid,  either 
VOL.  n.  30 
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a^inst  Maximian  Galerius,  or  his  son  Maxentius.    Hemtlius  tied  from  Italy, 
and  arriving  in  Gaul  implored  tlie  good  faith  of  the  aon-in-lavir :  but  the  aoo-in- 
law  could  not  be  moved. — III.  A  far  worse  and  a  blacker  crime,  nndoQbtedlTi 
was,  his  compelling  this  very  HerciUius,  from  whom  he  had  receiyed  both  tha 
purple  and  a  wife,  to  be  his  own  executioner.    Says  Lactantius^  (de  mortibv 
pers.  c.  30.  p.  977.)  :  Daiur  ei  (there  was  given  to  Herculiaa,  by  his  son-in  biw 
Constantine,)  polestas  liberae  mortis :  in  tlie  use  of  which  he  hnng  himaelf  with 
a  rope.    How  cruel  a  favor  for  a  son-in-law  towards  hia  father-in-law !    I  ad- 
mit, that  Herculius  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime ;  for  he  had  sought  to  take 
the  life  of  his  son-in-law ;  if  we  believe  what  Lactanlius  and  some  other  hiBt»> 
rians  relate.    But  this  will  not  efface  the  mark  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  oi 
Constantine,    If  Hercvdius  deserved  that  punishment,  it  was  certainly  moat  on- 
suitable  for  Constantino  to  pass  the  sentence  on  his  father-in-law,  then  venera- 
ble for  his  hoary  head. — IV.  As  to  his  religiont  I  suppose,  that   before  be 
became  a  Christian,  Constantine  was  of  no  religion.    His  father  had  worshipped 
the  one  God,  despising  the  Gods  of  the  nations :  and  Eusebius  expressly  tells 
us,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  1.  c.  17.  p.  416.)  that  all  his  children,  he  {Uni  omnium 
Regi  Deo  consecraverat ;  that  is,)  had  taught  them  to  worship  the  one  God, 
and  to  hold  the  Gods  of  the  Romans  and  the  other  nations  in  contempt  Con- 
stantiney  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  qf  his  father,  as  he  himaelf  ad- 
mits, in  his  edict  preserved  by  Eusebius^  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iL  c  49.  p.  466.) 
wished  to  be  accounted  a  worshipper  of  the  one  God.    And  yet,  when  oocaaioa 
seemed  to  require  it,  and  lest  he  should  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
soldiers  from  him,  he  supplicated  the  Gods,  gave  thanks  to  them,  and  offered 
them  sacrifices  and  gifts.    For  example,  the  insurrection  of  the  Franka,  in  the 
year  308,  being  quelled  sooner  than  was  expected,  he  repaired  immediately  to  the 
[p.  954.]  temple  of  Apollo — of  that  Apollo,  whose  oracles  he  had  ridiculed  and 
detested,  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, (apud  Eusebium  de  vita  Constant  L.  ii.  c.  50.  p.  467.) — he  went,  I  say, 
into  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  most  splendid  gifts,  and  by  prayers  to  that 
God,  he  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the  peace  bestowed  by  him  on  the  empire. 
See  the  Panegyrici  veleres,  by  Livineius,  (Orat  ix.  p.  204,  206.) — Such  being 
the  character  of  Constantine^  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  I  fully  believe, 
that  the  fivors  he  conferred  on  the  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign,  did  not  proceed  either  from  his  humanity  and  justice,  or  from  any  love 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  were  owing  solely  to  his  desire  to  establish  his 
own  authority  in  the  empire.    Fearing  the  power  and  snares  of  Maximian  Ga^ 
leriuSy  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemy,  he  wished  to  secure  to  himself  firm  pro- 
tection in  the  Christians,  against  all  adverse  occurrences  and  the  machinationa 
of  the  tyrant 

His  kinsman  or  wife^s  brother,  MaxeniiuSj  on  assuming  the  imperatorial  dig- 
nity, followed  the  example  of  Constantine^  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
provinces  which  Severus  had  governed,  namely  Italy  and  Africa,  after  the  death 
of  Constantius  ChloruSy  and  when  Seterus  became  an  Emperor,  the  persecutions 
against  the  Christians  waxed  a  little  more  severe.  But  MoxeTi/iiis,  equally  witk 
Constantine,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  imperatorial  power,  prudently,  and  to  ae* 
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core  the  good  will  of  the  Christians,  put  an  end  to  those  movements,  and  forbid 
the  Christians  to  be  molested.  As  to  Africa^  we  have  a  substantial  witness  in 
Ojdalus  Miievilanus,  who  says,  (de  schismate  Donatist.  L.  1.  c.  16.  p.  17.) :  Max- 
entinm  indulgentiam  misisse,  atque  libertatem  Christianis  restituisse.  By  the 
word  indvlgeniiamy  we  may  understand  permission  to  meet  publicly  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  to  create  bishops,  and  build  temples.  By  the  word  libef 
iatemy  we  may  understand /i///  liberli/j  such  as  they  enjoyed  before  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  For  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  privately,  without  fcar» 
they  had  previously  enjoyed  under  Severus. — As  to  Italy  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  subject  to  Maxenlius^  Eusehius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  14. 
p.  310.)  gives  such  an  account,  as  confirms  our  statement  of  the  cause  of  Max* 
endu^  kindness  to  the  Christians.  It  was  feigned  or  political  benevolence.  For 
he  says  that  Maxeniius  went  so  far,  Ut  religionis  Christians  professionem 
sknularet^  fictam  pietatis  speciem  prsB  se  tulisse,  civibus  praecepisse,  ut  a  perse- 
cutione  Christianorum  desisterent  And  he  adds,  that  his  motive  was,  Ut  in  eo 
morera  gereret,  blandireturque  populo  Romano.  'Et'  if%vx%u  xhi  xo\ax%u  toS 
iifAw  VttfAaitow.  A  great  part,  therefore,  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  the  Romish 
people,  was  Christian,  or  at  least  friendly  to  Christianity :  and  to  secure  their 
aid  and  attachment,  against  Maximian  Gakrius^  who  was  meditating  war  upon 
him,  he  not  only  annulled  all  the  edicts  against  the  Christians,  but  even  pretend- 
ed to  be  ready  to  quit  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  therefore  appeared  to  exceed  Canstaniinet  in  good  will  towards  [p.  955.] 
Christians :  for  ConstarUine,  though  he  showed  himself  friendly  to  the  Chris- 
tians, manifested  no  disposition  to  embrace  their  religion,  but  continued  to  serve 
the  Gods  of  the  Romans. 

The  state  of  the  Christians  was  therefore  tolerably  prosperous  in  the  West 
But  in  the  eastern  provinces^  governed  by  Maximian  Galerius  and  Maximin^  the 
storm  against  them  raged  with  the  greater  violence.  This  we  learn  from  several 
writers,  and  especially  Etisebius,  (Historia  Eccles.  and  de  martyr.  Palsestinas.) 
Yet  the  monuments  of  this  period  that  have  reached  us,  though  few,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  that  in  those  provinces,  likewise,  the  state  of  the  Christians  was 
affected  by  that  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that  Maximin  especially,  was  some- 
times more  indulgent  and  sometimes  more  severe,  towards  the  Christians  in  his 
provinces,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  him  to  demand.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
persecution,  A.  D.  308,  according  to  Eusehius,  (de  martyr.  Falsest  c.  9.  p.  332.) 
the  war  upon  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  seemed  to  cease ;  and  even 
those  condemned  to  the  mines,  were  restored  to  freedom :  but,  after  a  short 
time,  the  persecution  raged  with  more  violence  than  before.  For  new  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  were  issued  by  Maximin,  which  required  that  the  de- 
caying temples  of  the  Gods  should  be  repaired,  and  that  all  the  people,  chi^ren 
and  slaves  not  excepted,  should  be  forced  by  penalties  to  eat  the  flesh  sacri6ced 
to  tho  Gods.  Eusebius  confesses,  that  he  does  not  know  the  causes  of  these 
suspensions  and  renewals  of  the  persecution.  But  it  will  be  manifest,  to  a  per- 
son consulting  the  civil  history,  that  in  this  year,  (308,)  Maximin  a«sumed  the 
title  and  rank  of  Emperor  in  Syria,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Maximian :  and 
Maximian  appeared  disposed  to  avenge  this  rash  act  by  a  war.    Now,  so  long 
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as  Moximian^s  wrath  continued,  Maximin  spared  the  Christians  in  his  provioeetk 
in  order  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  But  when  Maximian  was  appeased,  Un 
new  Emperor  Maximin  isHued  fresh  edicts  ngninst  the  Christians;  in  order  to 
show,  that  he  would  employ  the  power  conceded  to  him,  agreeably  to  the  piei- 
sare  of  the  chief  Emperor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to  the  Christians,  and  in 
order  to  insinuate  himself  the  more  effectually  into  his  good  graces.  This  new 
fury,  after  a  little  time,  abated:  for  Maximin  concluded,  he  had  fulfilled  his  oU 
ligations  by  his  edicts ;  and  he  thought  it  not  best  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
Christians  too  much,  lest  they  should  turn  against  him,  on  the  demise  of  Maxi- 
mian, whose  declining  and  very  bad  health  indicated  that  his  death  was  v^ 
proaching.  And  therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  perse- 
cution, (309,)  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  (310,)  the  Christians,  (ac- 
cording to  EusebiuSf  de  martyr.  Falsest,  c.  13.  p.  343.)  enjoyed  the  higheit 
peace,  and  surprising  liberty ;  so  that  even  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
the  mines,  now  built  temples.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year  310,  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  informed  the  Emperor,  that 
the  Christians  abused  their  liberty.  And  hence  new  calamities  occurred,  and 
[p.  956.]  many  Christians  were  put  to  death ;  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  beheaded 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  by  order  of  Maximin,  This  tempest,  however,  was 
short,  and  soon  clemency  was  thought  to  be  safer  policy  than  severity.  For  in 
this  year,  Maximian  was  attacked  by  that  terrible  disease,  which  the  next  year 
put  an  end  to  his  life :  and,  as  all  could  see,  that  the  disease  must  terminate 
fatally,  and  as  it  was  feared  that,  after  his  death,  great  commotions  and  contests 
for  the  supremacy  would  arise,  prudence  induced  Maanmin  to  desist  from  per- 
secuting the  Christians.  And  Maximian  Galerius  himself,  the  author  of  the 
persecution,  writhing  under  a  horrible  disease,  gradually  laid  aside  his  cruelty, 
as  his  strength  and  life  wasted  away.  And  hence,  on  the  one  side  the  fear  of 
war,  and  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  death,  restored  peace  and  security  everywhere 
to  the  Christians.    See  EusebiuSj  (Historia  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  16.  p.  314.) 

(2)  The  disease  of  Maximian  Galerius  is  described  particularly,  by  Eusebius^ 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  16.  p.  314.)  and  by  Laclantius^  (de  mortibus  persequutor. 
c.  33  &c.  p.  981  &c.)  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  distressing.  For,  a  can- 
cer attacked  his  immoderately  fat  body,  and  by  eating  gradually,  amid  horrible 
sufferings,  converted  it  into  a  living  corpse.  When  various  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  and  no  hope  of  recovery  remained,  a  little  before  his  death,  in  the 
month  of  April,  A.  D.  31 1,  by  a  public  edict,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Emperors,  he 
abolished  the  laws  enacted  against  the  Christians.  This  edict  is  extant  iu  \ 
Greek  version  from  the  Latin,  in  Eusebius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  17.  p.  415.) 
and  the  Latin  in  Lactanlius^  (de  mort.  perseq.  c.  34.  p.  984.)  In  this  edict,  he 
permits,  Ut  denuo  sint  Christian^  et  convenliada  sua  (their  sacred  edificeH  or 
temples)  component  (erect  or  build).  But  upon  this  condition,  Ut  nequid  conlra 
disciplinam  agant.  By  the  disciplinam^  he  means  the  Roman  religion ;  as  ap» 
pears  from  the  preamble  to  the  edict,  in  which  he  says,  that  he,  Antehac  voluisse 
cuncta  juxta  disciplinam  publicam  Romanorum  corrigere.  Therefore,  in  re- 
storing peace  to  the  Christians,  the  Emperor  required  of  them,  that  they  should 
form  no  projects  agamst  the  public  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  should  not  pre- 
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■mne  to  assail  the  Gods,  either  by  words  or  actions.  Indeed,  the  condition 
seems  to  extend  still  farther,  and  to  require  of  Christians,  that  they  should  not 
attempt  to  convert  any  one  from  the  religiun  of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity. — 
Eusebius  and  Laclantius  tell  us,  that  Maximiariy  before  he  issued  this  edict, 
Deo  errorem  suum  confessum  es.se,  atque  cxclamasHe  inter  dolores,  se  pro  sce- 
lere  satisfiicturum.  And  if  this  was  the  fnct,  then  he  confessed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians* God  was  justly  punishing  him  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Christians,  and  that 
he  was  conscious  of  thi.s  divine  retribution.  But  the  very  edict  of  the  Emperor, 
which  these  writers  exhibit,  militates  ngaiiist  the  credibility  of  their  statement. 
For  Maximian  is  so  far  from  there  confessing  that  he  had  done  wickedly  and 
nnjustly,  that  he  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  thnt  every  thing  he  had  done  ngiinst 
the  Christians,  had  been  done  wisely  and  well.  And  he  tells  us,  that  he  had 
aimed  to  effect,  by  his  laws,  Ut  Christian!,  qui  parent  urn  suorum  reli-  [p.  957.] 
querant  sectam,  ad  bonas  mentes  redirent.  And  therefore,  in  this  Inst  act  of  his 
life, he  represents  the  Christians  as  being  senseless;  and  he  entertained  no  doubt, 
that  the  relimon  of  the  Romans  was  better  and  more  sound  than  that  of  Chris- 
tisns.  A  little  after,  he  explicitly  charges  the  Christians  with  stuUUia;  and  not 
a  syllable  does  he  utter,  from  wh.ich  it  can  be  inferred,  that  any  penitence  for 
his  conduct  had  entered  his  heart,  or  that  he  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only 
true  and  divine  religion.  He  states  tioo  reasons  for  changing  his  policy  towards 
the  ChristUns.  FirsU  he  had  noticed  that  the  Christians,  while  urged  by  vio- 
lence and  peril  to  offer  sacrifices,  lived  destitute  of  alt  religion,  and  neither  wor- 
shipped Christ  nor  the  Gods:  Cum  plurimi  in  proposito  perscverarent,  ac  vide- 
remufl,  nee  Diis  eosdem  cultum  ac  religioneni  debitam  exhibere,  nee  Christiano- 
mm  ]>eum  observare.  And  therefore,  considering  any  religion,  even  a  corrupt 
one,  to  be  better  than  none,  he  would  rather  have  the  Christians  follow  their 
own  religion,  than  have  no  religion  at  all.  And  secondly^  to  this  he  adds  ano- 
ther reason,  namely,  his  clemency :  Contemplationem  miti^8imae  clemeniia  nos- 
tne  intuentes  et  consuetudinoni  sempiternam,  qua  sulemus  cuiictis  hominibus 
veniam  indulgere,  promtissimam  in  his  qnoque  indulgentiam  nostram  credidimus 
porrigendam,  ut  denuo  sint  Christ iani.  Maximian  therefore  would  not  have  it 
thought,  that  he  followed  right  and  justice,  but  rather  clemency;  and  that  he 
was  indulgent  to  persons  whom  !ie  pronounced  fot)lSy  and  destitute  of  sense,  and 
not  that  he  showed  h\m%e]{  jusi  to  the  innocent  and  the  good.  I  can  readily 
suppose,  that  the  friends  who  were  his  counsellers,  suggested  these  reasons  to 
him.  Yet  the  concluding  words  of  the  edict,  undoubtedly,  disclose  the  cause 
which  drew  this  edict  from  him,  and  also  manifest  his  views  of  the  Christian  re* 
ligion:  Undeju.xta  banc  indulgentiam  nostram  debebunt  (Christiani)  Deum  suum 
orare  pro  salute  nostra  el  reipublic<c  ac  sudy  ut  undique  vgrsum  respublica  restet 
incolumis,  et  securi  vivere  in  sedibus  suis  po.ssint.  From  these  words,  it  is  ma- 
nifest,— I.  That  Maximian  believed,  the  Christians  had  some  sort  of  a  God.— 
II.  That  this  God  was  not  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  whom  all  men 
ought  to  worship,  but  merely  the  God  of  Christians,  or  the  God  of  a  particular 
race,  such  as  many  other  of  the  Gods.  For  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations,  in  that  age,  believed  that  each  race  of  people  had  its  appropriate 
and  peculiar  God. — ^IIL  That  this  God  of  a  particular  race,  possessed  great 
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power,  so  that  he  could  bestow  health,  and  avert  dangers  from  the  state. — IV. 
But  that  this  God  did  not  confer  such  benefits,  except  at  the  request  of  his  own 
worshippers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  one  of  the  attendants  on  the 
diseased  Emperor,  suggested  to  him,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  while  resi- 
dent in  this  our  world,  restored  life  to  the  dead,  and  health  to  the  sick;  and  thit 
[p.  958.]  tiiese  benefits  had  not  yet  ceased ;  for  there  were  many  examples  of 
sick  persons  miraculously  healed  by  the  prayers  of  Christians.  And  therefore, 
possibly  the  Emperor  also,  by  the  aid  of  this  God,  might  survive  the  dreadfal 
disease  which  was  consuming  him,  if  he  should  grant  peace  to  the  Christians, 
and  ask  their  prayers  for  him.  The  Emperor,  being  extremely  anxioas  to  live, 
listened  to  the  suggestion ;  and  therefore,  when  his  case  was  desperate,  when 
the  Gods  of  the  Romans  had  in  vain  been  importuned  with  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices, he  at  Inst  took  refuge  in  the  Christians'  God ;  whom,  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  worship.  Hence,  it  was  the  fear  cf  dealhy  and  the  influence  of  SU' 
Tperstilion^  and  not  the  goadings  of  conscience  for  crimes  committed,  that  pro- 
duced this  edict. — On  the  publication  of  the  edict,  the  war  upon  the  Christians 
every  where  ceased ;  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
meetings  were  everywhere  held  without  opposition.  MaximvUy  indeed,  would 
not  publicly  proclaim  the  edict,  in  the  provinces  which  he  governed,  (as  Eusebivs 
states,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  1.  p.  347.)  yet  he  gave  verbal  instructions  to  the 
.rulers  under  him,  no  longer  to  inflict  any  evils  on  the  Christians:  and  this,ae- 
sording  to  Eusebius^  was  as  advantageous  to  the  Christians,  as  if  the  edict  had 
been  published.  Eusehius  tells  us,  that  it  was  hatred  of  Christians  that  pre- 
vented Maximin  from  publishing  an  edict  so  salutary  to  them.  But  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  this  was  the  fact  For  Maximin  did  the  thing 
which  the  edict  required,  although  he  would  not  publish  it  It  is  more  probable, 
therefore,  that  Maximin^  knowing  the  death  of  Maximian  to  be  very  near,  laid 
up  the  edict  of  the  Emperor — who  might  even  then  be  dead, — intending  to  wait 
and  see  v.'liat  would  occur  after  his  death. 

§  VI.  Constantine's  Edicts  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  A.  D«  313, 

313.  On  the  death  of  Maximian  Oalerius  in  the  year  311,  the 
provinces  which  he  had  governed  were  divided  between  J/axi- 
min  and  Liciniiis,  Tiie  former  had  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
the  latter  the  European.  But  ifaxentius,  the  Emperor  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  meditated  war  against  Constantine^  that  he  might  ren- 
der himself  Emperor  of  the  entire  West.  The  ostensible  cause, 
however,  of  the  war,  was  the  death  of  his  father  Maximian  Her- 
culius,  whom  Constantine  had  compelled  to  destroy  his  own  life. 
ConstantinCj  therefore,  prudently  anticipating  the  counsels  of  his 
enemy,  marched  his  army  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  and  after  w^eaken- 
ing  Maxentius  in  several  conflicts,  entirely  routed  him  in  the  year 
312,  in  a  tierce  battle,  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  not  far  from  Rome : 
and  Maxentius  in  the  flight,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge, 
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fell  into  the  Tiber  and  perished.  The  victorious  Oonstaniine  en- 
tered the  city,  and  not  long  after,  with  Licinius  his  col-  [p.  959.] 
league,  issued  an  edict  which  gave  the  Christians  the  fullest  li- 
berty of  living  according  to  their  own  principles,  institutions  and 
usages.  And  the  next  year  A.  D.  313,  he  confirmed  and  defined 
this  liberty  more  precisely,  in  an  edict  drawn  up  at  Milan.  Maxi- 
mvij  indeed,  who  governed  the  East,  was  menacing  the  Chris- 
tians with  new  calamities,  and  also  preparing  for  war  with  the 
Emperors  of  the  West.  But  fortune  forsook  his  enterprises.  For 
Licinius^  encountering  him  at  Adrianople,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  And  Maximin  escaping  by  flight,  drank  poison,  and 
died  a  miserable  death  at  Tarsus,  in  the  year  311.(*) 

(1)  These  occurrences  in  civil  history,  I  shall  not  here  amplify  and  illus- 
trate :  for  they  are  well  known;  and,  being  supported  by  the  testimony  both  of 
Christians  and  Not-Christians,  they  are  doubted  by  no  one.  The  justice  of  the 
wars, — ^first  against  MaxerUius  and  then  against  Maximin,  even  the  enemies  of 
Consiantine  do  not  question  ;  but  they  equally  recount  the  .flagitious  acts,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes  of  both  MaxerUius  and  Maximin,  I  shall  therefore  speak 
only  of  things  relating  to  the  christian  community. — Constantine  with  Licinius^ 
immediately  after  the  victory  over  MaxerUius^  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
torinn  Pfefect,  granted  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  other  sects,  perfect  liberty  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  to  profess  their  religion,  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ings, and  to  erect  temples.  See  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  360.  363.) 
Aft  Maxenlius  was  vanquished  in  the  month  of  October,  A.  D.  312,  and  the 
edict  was  issued  direetly  after  the  victory,  I  think  it  certain,  that  the  edict  was 
written  near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Thi^firat  edict  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tians  and  other  sects,  is  lo.st :  but  from  the  second  edict,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
Milan  the  next  year,  313,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  it  appears,  that 
the  first  edict  contained  some  defect,  which  might  deter  persons  from  embrac- 
ing Christianity.  Yet  what  that  defect  was,  the  second  edict  does  not  definitely 
state.  The  words  of  the  second  edict,  emendatory  of  the  first,  are  given  to  us 
by  EuseMus,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  5.  p.  388.)  Lactantius  also  gives  us  this 
edict,  in  Latin,  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  (de  mort.  Persequut. 
c  48.  p.  1007.)  but  he  omits  the  Preface,  as  not  being  pertinent  to  his  object 
The  words  in  Euschius  are  these :  Sed  quoniam  in  eo  rescripto,  quo  hsec  fncul- 
tas  illis  concessa  fuerat,  (in  which  this  liberty  of  retaining  and  practising  their 
religion,  was  conceded  to  Christians,)  multae  ac  diversae  sectae  nominatim  ac 
diserte  additse  videbantar,  (voXXa2  xai  liafo^ot  Ufio'tts  UUivf  tr^off-Tid-tiad-ac 
rafai(*)  quidam  eorum,  ob  hanc  fortassis  caussam,  paulo  post  ab  hujus-  [p.  960.] 
modi  observantia  destiterunt,  {dnd  tis  Tataums  rrafafuKi(%ms  dvix^ot/ovTo)  That 
is — if  I  do  not  mistake,  they  forsook  the  christinn  religion,  and  went  bver  to  the 
other  Sects.  From  this  statement  of  Etuiebius,  it  appears, — I.  That  this  edict 
gave  absolute  freedom  of  professing  their  religion,  not  only  to  Christians,  but 
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likewise  to  aU  other  sects;  e.  g.  Jews,  Samaritans,  Manichaeans,  and  all  other&^ 
II.  That  these  other  sects  besides  Christinns,  were  expressly  named  and  deaig. 
nated  in  tlie  deciee. — III.  Hence,  some  ChristioTis  took  occasion  to  forsake  tiie 
christian  religion,  or  to  neglect  the  observances  of  it  This  is  very  obscure :  for 
who  can  easily  understand  how  some  Christians  should-  forsake  their  religion, 
because  other  sects  besides  the  christians  were  expressly  named  in  the  ImperaU^ 
rial  edict?    And  hence  learned  men  diitagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  paasag^L 
Some,  as  TiUemnni^  Basnage  and  others,  frankly  confess  their  ignorance  of  its 
import:  and  they  charge  the  edict  with  obscurity:  but  perhaps,  they  might 
better  charge  Eusebius*  Greek  translator,  with  carelessness  in  translating.    I 
tiiink  the  meaning  of  the  Emperors  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  if  we  compsre 
what  precedes  and  what  follows,  with  the  words  which  contain  this  apparent 
enigma.    In  the  Preface  to  the  edict,  the  Emperors  say,  that  they,  in  the  fiiat 
edict,  Sanxisse,  ut  ceteri  omnes,  tum  Christiani,  sectse  suse  ac  religionis  fidem 
et  observantiam  retinerent,  (tm^  ht^i9%mi  Xavrdw  t»v  zivm  fuxirruf,)    Now  this 
liberty,  granted  to  the  Christians  and  to  the  other  sects  expressly  named,  some 
persons  explained  thus :  That  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperors^  thai  ezery 
person  should  adhere  to  the  sect  or  religion^  in  which  he  had  been   bom  ami 
educated,  and  should  not  go  over  to  another  religion.    And  therefore,  some  who 
had  recently  embraced  Christianity, — Jews,  for  instance,  returned  to  the  relv> 
gion  of  their  fathers,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  disobey  the  mandate  of 
the  Emperors :  and  other  persons  of  other  sects,  who  had  not  long*  before  em- 
braced Christianity,  did  the  same.    This  false  interpretation  of  their  first  edict, 
the  Emperors  correctea  by  a  second  edict,  (preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Lacian* 
tius,)  the  following  year,  313,  published  at  Milan,  after  the  defeat  of  JIfaxfmm 
and  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  empire.  For  in  this  edict,  they 
corrected  the  ambigfuity  of  the  first :  and  this  they  do,  in  terms  which  show,  that 
we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  defect  in  the  first  edicL    For  they  thus  ex- 
press themselves :  Itaque  hoc  consilio  salubri  ac  rectissima  ratione  ineundum 
esse  credimus,  ut  nulli  omnino  f:>cultatem  abnegandam  putaremus  qui  vel  obser- 
vation! Christianorum,  vel  ei  religion!  mentem  suam  dederet,  quam  ipse  sibi  ap* 
tissimam  sentiret.    They  had  just  before  written  :  Credidimus  ordinanda,  ut  dare- 
mus  et  Christians  et  omnibus  liberam  postestatem  sequendi  religionem^  quam  quis^ 
[p.  961.]  que  voluisset.  Therefore  many  had  before  supposed,  that  it  was  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  Emperors,  that  every  one  should  follow  the  religion  which  he 
preferred ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  wished  every  one  to  adhere  to  the 
religion  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors. — In  the  same  edict,  moreover, 
the  Emperors  expand  and  amplify  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  Christians  by 
the  first  edict.    They  first  removed  all  the  conditions,  with  which  the  liberty 
granted  to  Christians  in  the  former  edict  was  circumscribed  :  Scire  dignationen 
tuam  convenit,  placuisse  nobis,  ut,  amotis  omnibus  omnino  conditionibus,  quad 
prius  scriptis — super  Christianorum  nomine  videbantur,  nunc  caveres,  ut  simpli- 
citer  unnsquisque  eorum  -  -  citra  ullam  inquietudinem  ac  molestinm  sui  id  ip. 
sum  observare  contendat.     What  these  conditions  icere,  which  the  Emperors 
now  removed,  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  determine  satisfactorily. — The 
Emperors  add  explicitly,  that  what  they  conceded  to  the  Christians,  they  con- 
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eeded  also  to  the  other  sectSy  Ut  in  colendo,  quod  quisque  delegerit,  habeat  libe- 
nun  fdcultatem. — Af(er^vards  they  revert  again  to  the  Christians,  and,  with 
great  particularity,  ordain,  that  their  places  of  worship  should  be  restored  to 
them,  without  pay ;  and  also  the  lands,  which,  before  the  persecution,  Ad  jus 
corporis  eorum,  id  estfecclesiarum,  non  hominum  singulorum,  pertinuerint :  for 
ID  the  first  edict,  this  mutter  was  not  stated  and  explained  with  perfect  clearness. 
This  last  part  of  the  edict  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  and  shows  that  it 
was  dictated  by  one  very  friendly  to  the  Christians. 

As  in  the  West  tliere  were  two  edicts  issued  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  the 
fisst  not  very  perspicuous,  and  the  second  more  clear;  so  in  the  East,  the  same 
thing  occurred,  though  in  a  different  manner.  Maximin,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
East,  notwithstanding  he  hated  the  Christians,  dared  not  oppose  the  edict  of 
Maximian  Oalerius  favorable  to  them ;  yet,  after  a  little  time,  he  assailed 
them  again  by  concealed  artifices.  For,  as  Laciantius  says,  (de  mort.  perseq. 
e.  36.  p.  986.)  :  Snbomabat  legationes  civitatum,  quae  peterent,  ne  intra  civita- 
tes  suaa  Christianis  conventicula  extruere  liceret  Quibus  ille  adnuebat  This 
Eusebius  confirms,  and  more  fully  explains ;  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  2.  p.  349.) 
fbr  he  says,  that  Maximin  first  induced  the  Antiochians,  by  means  of  one  Theo- 
teenns.  Curator  of  that  city,  a  wicked  and  violent  man,  to  request  of  him,  as  a 
Teiy  great  favor,  that  no  Christian  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Antioch. 
And  as  Maximin  granted  their  request,  other  cities  readily  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Antiochians,  and  Maximin  most  cheerfully  assented  to  their  wishes ; 
and  thus  a  new  and  violent  persecution  arose  in  the  East  against  the  Christians. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  aided  those  impious  enemies  of  the  christian  name,  by 
edicts  engraven  on  plates  of  brass ;  one  of  which,  presented  to  the  Tyrians, 
Eusebius  has  preserved ;  (Hit.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  7.  p.  352.)  As  to  these  [p.  962.] 
legations  from  cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  Maximin  himself  declares,  in 
his  rescript  to  Sabinus,  (apud  Eusehium,  Hist>  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  361.)  that 
the  Nicomedians,  and  other  cities,  did  send  such  legations  to  him.  But  whether 
it  was  true,  as  Lactantius  and  Eusebius  would  have  us  believe,  that  Maximin 
suborned  those  legations  of  the  cities,  or,  as  Eusebius  says,  (loc.  ciL  c.  2.  p. 
349.) :  ipsum  ad  se  legationem  misisse  adversus  Christianos ;  I  confess,  I  do 
not  know.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christians  suspected  it  was  so :  but  whether  their 
suspicion  was  well  or  ill  founded  is,  I  think,  very  uncertain.  For  they  had  no 
other  evidence  for  their  suspicion,  than  the  ill-will  of  Maximin  towards  Chris- 
tians. It  certainly  might  be,  that  the  Antiochians,  either  spontaneously,  or  at 
the  instigation  of  Theotecnus,  went  to  the  Emperor,  requesting  the  banishment 
of  the  Christians ;  and  that  after  he  had  gratified  their  wishes,  other  cities,  as 
Eusebius  himself  states,  followed  the  example  of  the  Antiochians.  That  the 
Emperor  should  grant  the  petitions  of  the  cities,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder.  For 
the  supremacy  in  the  empire  which  he  sought,  and  the  war  against  Constanline 
and  Licimius  which  he  meditated,  made  the  good  will  of  the  cities  and  citizens 
exceedingly  necessary  to  him.  The  narrative  of  Eusebius  throws  light  on  the 
subject  He  acknowledges, — notwithstanding  Lactantius  makes  Maximin  the 
author  of  all  the  legations^ — that  only  one  legation,  the  Antiochian,  was  sub- 
orned by  him ;  and  that  the  others  proceeded  from  the  free  choice  of  the  citie% 
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following  the  example  of  the  Antiochiana.  He  also  says,  that  Theotecnuai 
tlie  Curator  of  Antioch,  by  a  crafty  trick,  induced  the  Antiochian  people 
to  send  the  legation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  that  city:  for 
he  had  himfielf  eonfiemied  a  statue  of  Japiter  Philins,  and  he  pretended 
that  thin  God«  by  his  statue,  hod  directed  that  alUChristianH,  hi^  ene- 
mies should  be  expelled  from  the  city,  and  from  the  fields  around  An- 
tioch. Now  if  the  facts  were  so,  we  must  believe,  thai  if  Maximin  aab- 
oriicd  the  Antiochian  legation,  which  was  an  example  for  the  othersi 
then  Tiicotecnus  acted  the  part  he  did,  by  the  command  of  Miiximin.  And  per- 
haps this  was  the  fact.  But  how  did  Eusebius  and  Lactaniius  get  their  knowledge 
of  it? — From  Theotccnus? — He  certainly  never  disclosed  to  the  Christians  thii 
state  secret  of  his  master.  Wiience,  therefore,  did  they  learn,  that  Theotecnus 
was  only  the  tool  of  the  Emperor?  Who  does  not  see,  that  this  charge  against 
the  Emperor,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  suspicion ;  and  that  the  Christians  had  do 
authority  for  it?  As  already  remarked,  Maximin  himself,  in  the  rescript  in 
which  he  mentions  these  legations,  (apud  Eusebium,  HisL  Ekicles.  L.  ix.  c  9. 
p.  360,  361./  states,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  and  sorrow,  he  conceded  to  the 
Nicomedians  and  to  others  the  power  of  expelling  the  Christians:  for  their  pe- 
titions seemed  to  him  contrary  to  equity:  but  that  he  was  compelled  to  answer 
them  kindly  ;  for  all  the  Emperors  before  him  had  done  the  same  thing:  and  it 
[p.  963.jwas  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  immortal  Gods.  In  this  language  there  is 
reference,  undoubtedly,  to  that  oracle  of  Jupiter  Philius  at  Antioch,  and  to  the 
responses  of  other  Gods,  requiring  the  expulsion  of  Christians  from  the  cities. 
And  I  can  almost  believe,  that  Maximin  does  not  misrepresent  the  troth  ;  and 
that,  not  he,  but  the  pagan  priesU,  who  undoubtedly  dictated  those  oracles, 
were  the  real  authors  of  those  legations  against  the  Christians.  Whoever  at- 
tentively considers  the  state  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  and  the  political  designs 
of  Maximin,  will  readily  perceive,  that  it  was  not  for  his  interest,  either  to  irri- 
tate (lie  Christians,  or  to  oppose  tlie  friends  of  the  Gods :  on  the  contrary,  pru- 
dence demanded,  that  he  should  temporise,  and  as  far  as  possible,  concili.ite  the 
good  will  of  both  parlies.  And  therefore,  as  he  admits  in  the  rescript  referred 
to,  he  forbid  on  the  one  hand  the  forcing  of  Christians  by  violence  and  punish- 
ments, to  worship  the  Gods;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  gratified  the  cities  which 
would  not  endure  Christians  among  them.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
Christian  writers,  to  load  the  memory  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  with  many 
and  great  suspicions  and  accusations;  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt;  but  others,  if  carefully  examined,  will  appear  weak  and 
futile. 

But  let  us  pass  over  these  transactions,  and  con^der  what  results  followed, 
in  the  East,  from  the  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  the  favor  of  the 
Christians. — When  the  edict  of  A.  D.  312,  was  fir.^t  brought  to  Maximiuy  he 
would  not  publish  it  in  the  provinces  under  his  jurisdiction.  This,  I  would  at- 
tribute, not  so  much  to  his  hatred  of  the  Christians, — the  cause  assigned  by 
Eusebius,  as  to  his  pride  and  arrogance.  For  he  wished  to  be  accounted  the 
chief  of  the  Emperors,  and  superior  in  rank  to  Constantine  and  Licinius :  and 
therefore,  ho  thought  it  degrading  to  his  m.ijesty,  to  publish  a  law  enacted  by 
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persons  ^liom  he  deemed  his  inferiors.  Bai  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  go- 
vernors in  his  dominions,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusekkm,  (WaL  £cdes.  L.  ix. 
c.  9.  p.  360.)  differing  indeed,  in  many  particulars,  from  the  edict  of  the  WeiA- 
em  Emperors,  and  yet  favorable  to  the  Christians.  And  this  epistle  nhovvs  very 
clearly,  that  Maximin  did  not  wish  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Christians  from 
him,  but  rather  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  For  he  proclaims  his  humanity  and 
clemency  towards  them,  and  declares,  thai  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  had  inculcated  on  the  magistrates  under  him,  not  to  compel  any  person  to 
worship  the  Gods  by  penal  inflictions.  He  says :  Saepe  devotioni  tuae  partim 
per  literas  scripsi,  partim  coram  in  mandatis  dedi,  ut  adversus  Christianos  pro- 
vinciarum  rectorcs  nihil  acerbe  statuant,  sed  potius  elcmenter  et  moderate  in- 
dulgeant,  seque  illis  accommodent.  He  had  indeed  given  kind  answers  to  the 
delegations  from  cities  that  were  unwilling  to  tolerate  Christians  within  their 
walls:  but  this  he  did,  unwillingly,  and  partly  from  respect  to  the  laws  of  for- 
mer Emperors,  and  partly  in  obedience  to  the  oracles  of  the  Gods:  but,  now, 
he  adds  in  conclusion,  it  is  his  pleasure,  that  the  Christians  should  be  treated 
humanely  and  kindly. — The  Christians  did  not  put  contidenco  in  this  edict, 
knowing  Maximin  to  be  unstable  minded,  and  at  one  time  to  oppose,  [p.  964.] 
and  at  another  to  favor  them,  according  to  the  changing  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  condition  of  the  republic.  And  as  the  edict  did  not  explicitly  give  them  li- 
berty to  erect  temples  and  hold  religious  meetings,  they  dared  not  assume 
such  liberty,  and  profess  openly  their  religion. — But  after  he  had  been  van- 
quished by  LiciniuSf  in  the  year  313,  he  issued  a  new  and  more  ample  edict  in 
favor  of  the  Christians :  which  also  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eecles.  L. 
iz.  c.  10.  p.  363.)  In  this  edict,  he  complains,  (whether  truly  or  falsely,  is  un- 
certain,) that  the  judges  and  magistrates  did  not  correctly  understand  his  former 
edict ;  and  then,  he  explicitly  gives  the  Christians  liberty  to  rebuild  their  sacred 
edifices ;  and  he  commands,  that  the  lands  taken  from  them  should  be  restored. 
— Shortly  after  issuing  this  decree,  he  died  at  Tarsus.  And  thus,  in  the  year 
313,  the  Christians  of  both  the  East  and  West  were  released  from  all  peril  and 
fear,  after  enduring  infinite  evils,  especially  in  the  Eastern  countries,  from  the 
year  303,  or  during  ten  years. 

§    YII.     Constantine'8  Conversion  to  Christianity.     About  the 

same  time,  and  afler  the  victory  over  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian 
bridge,  Constanitne  the  Great  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion :  and  it  is  the  common  and  ancient  opinion,  that  the 
sign  of  a  cross  seen  by  him  in  the  heavens,  produced  and  con- 
firmed this  resolution  of  the  Emperor.  If  that  man  is  a  Chris- 
tian who  thinks  the  Christian's  manner  of  worshipping  God  is 
a  good  and  holy  one,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  Constantine  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Christian.  But  if  no  man  should  be  called  a 
Christian,  unless  he  believes  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  all  other  religions  are  false,  then  I  suppose  Cbn- 
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stantine  became  a  Christian  at  a  later  period,  and  some  years  af- 
ter the  victory  over  Maxentius,  For,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  public  records,  it  is  certain  that  Constantine  at  first 
considered  all  religions  to  be  good,  and  he  supposed  Christ  to  be 
like  the  rest  of  the  national  Gods ;  but  after  some  time  he  ac- 
quired purer  and  better  knowledge  on  religious  subjects,  and  he 
concluded  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  in  no  other  than 
the  Christian  manner.(*)  But  what  is  reported  of  the  sign  of  a 
crofie,  or  rather,  of  a  Monogramm  of  the  name  of  Chrvst^  seen  in 
the  clouds  by  him  and  his  army,  is  more  diflficult  to  be  explained 
than  many  imagine ;  and  the  inquiring  and  truth-seeking  mind 
is  so  perplexed,  that  it  can  hardly  determine  what  to  deny,  or 
what  to  believe.C) 

[p.  965.]  (1)  That  Constantine  the  Great  sincerely  and  truly  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  is  put  beyond  all  question,  by  his  deeds,  his  legislation,  his  poli- 
cy and  his  institutions:  nor  is  there  any  event  in  history,  except  those  only  of  sacred 
history,  which,  in  my  opinion,  rests  on  stronger  evidence  both  of  testimony  and  of 
facts.  If  the  man,  who  makes  it  his  chief  object  through  a  great  part  of  life  to  e^i- 
tablish  and  propagate  the  Christian  religion ;  who  resists  and  depresses  the  reli- 
gions opposed  to  it ;  who  changes  nearly  his  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  for  its 
benefit;  who,  to  his  last  breath,  praises  and  extols  and  solemnly  professes  Christ; 
who  commands  his  children  to  be  instructed  and  trained  up  in  that  religion ;  who 
exhorts  and  excites  all  his  citizens  and  people  to  embrace  it ;  who  honors  and  dis- 
tinguishes its  priests  and  ministers  with  various  benefits,  and  does  many  other 
things  of  like  nature,  whereby  the  Christian  religion  is  sustained  and  strength- 
ened,— if,  I  say,  that  man  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian,  to  whom 
can  that  name  belong?  But  that  the  truth  may  be  obscured  and  rendered  pow- 
erless, by  the  biasses  of  the  mind,  is  seen  in  this  case.  For  there  are  very 
learned  and  perspicacious  men,  who  either  deny  that  Constantine  the  Great  was 
a  Christian,  or  maintain  that  he  hypocritically  professed  Christianity,  in  order  to 
seoure  his  supremacy  in  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  these  are  led  to  such 
conclusions  by  their  zeal  for  new  religious  opinions,  some  by  hostility  to  the 
clergy,  whom  it  pains  them  to  see  Constantine  invest  with  so  many  privileges  and 
favors ;  and  some  by  the  evils  which,  they  are  grieved  to  see,  crept  into  the 
church  through  Constantine.  Yet  they  would  be  thought  to  indulge  no  ground- 
less suspicion,  and  therefore  they  assign  reasons  for  their  opinion. — First : 
Many  direct  our  attention  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  Constantine;  in  which 
there  are  doubtless  many  things  altogether  unworthy  of  a  Christian  man.  He 
slew  Crispus  his  son,  and  Fausta  his  wife,  on  mere  suspicion :  He  destroyed 
Licinius  his  kinsman,  together  with  his  innocent  son,  contrary  to  his  plighted 
faith :  He  was  immoderately  addicted  to  pride,  to  vanity,  and  to  voluptuous- 
ness :  He  tolerated  superstitions,  that  are  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  But 
the  excellent  men  who  resort  to  such  reasoning,  e.  g.  Christian  Thomasius 
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Godfrey  Arnold,  and  many  others, — to  speak  plainly,  trifle  with  the  suhject,  *id 
misuse  the  ambiguous  term  Christian  to  deceive  the  incautious.  That  man  is 
properly  denominated  a  Christian,  who  not  only  believes  in  Christ,  but  also  re- 
gulates his  life  by  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  Christ  taught :  but  those 
also  are  called  ChristLins,  who  entertain  no  doubts  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  although  they  deviate  in  conduct  from  its  rules.  That 
Constantine  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  former  sense,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
vices  and  crimes  laid  to  his  charge :  but  that  he  wag  a  Christian  in  this  sense  of 
the  word,  no  fair-minded  man,  who  is  free  from  superstition,  maintains.  Those 
who  call  Constantine  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  mean  no  more  thnn,  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Emperors  who  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only  true  and 
divine  religion.  Thi9,  Constantine  might  do,  and  yet  act  very  diffe-  [p.  966.] 
rently  from  what  a  Christian  ought  to  do. 

Secondly :  Learned  men  who  doubr  of  the  religion  of  Constantine,  remark, 
that  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  life,  and  when  laboring  under  a  fatal  disease, 
(according  to  Eusebius,  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iv.  c.  61,  62.)  that  he  not  only  re- 
ceived baptism,  but  likewise  was  received  among  the  Catechumens  by  the  im- 
position of  hands:  from  which  they  conclude,  that  through  life  he  was  a  man  of 
no  religion,  but  at  last,  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  that  he  might  not  appeal 
to  die  destitute  of  all  religion,  he  requested  to  be  enrolled  among  Christians. 
Very  many  spurn  at  this  reasoning ;  but  in  my  view,  it  deserves  serious  consi- 
deration. For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  whole  Christian  community  consisted 
of  the  Catechumens  and  the  Faitl^tU.  If  then  Constantine,  during  his  whole 
life,  was  neither  a  Catechumen,  nor  one  of  the  Faithful,  and  only  a  little  before 
his  death  was  admitted  a  Catechumen,  and  subsequently  by  baptism  received 
among  the  faithful,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  lived  out  of  the  church 
until  the  end  of  life,  and  of  course  that  he  should  not  be  classed  among  Chria- 
tians.  As  to  his  deferring  his  baptism  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  the  fact  is 
certain,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  but  also  of  other  writers  of 
tlie  highest  character  and  authority,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Socrates  Soxomen,  and 
others.  There  are  indeed  some  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  community,  e.  g. 
Baronius,  Ciampinus,  Schelstratus,  and  many  others,  to  whom  Mathew  Fur' 
mann  joined  himself  a  few  years  since  (in  his  Historia  sacra  de  baptismo  Con- 
stantini,  published  at  Rome,  1742,  4to.)— who,  relying  on  more  recent  and 
doubtful  authorities,  believe,  that  Constantine  was  initiated  with  sacred  rites,  at 
Rome,  by  Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  year  324.  But  these  writers 
meet  with  little  credence  now,  even  in  their  own  church ;  and  they  are  solidly 
confuted  by  various  writers,  among  whom  are  the  Romish  Cardinal,  Henry 
Noris,  (in  his  Historia  Donatistar.  Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  650  &c.)  TUlemont,  and 
others.  To  these  add,  one  who  has  neatly  and  carefully  summed  up  the  argo* 
ments  on  both  sides,  and  who  pretty  clearly  shows  that  he  follows  those  thai 
account  the  story  of  ConsiantMs  baptism  at  Rome  as  a  mere  fable,  namely, 
Thomas  Maria  Mamachius,  (in  his  Origines  et  Antiq.  Christianas,  tom.  ii.  p.  232 
&c.  Rom.  1750,  4to.)  That  Constantine  was  admitted  a  Catechumen  at  Helen- 
opolis,  a  little  before  his  baptism,  is  learnedly  and  copiously  maintained  b| 
Henry  Valesius,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius^  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iv.  c.  61 
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p.  551.)  He  observes,  that  Eusebius  expressly  says :  Constantinum  tanc  primam 
munuum  impositionem  cum  solemni  praecatione  in  templo  Helen opolita no  6us- 
eepisse.     And  from  tliis  be  infers,  thai  Conslanline  was  thenars/  mode  a  Cole- 
chunien.     For,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  the   early    writers,  the 
bishops  created  Catechumens  by  the  imposition  of  hands.     In  c«niirmation  of 
this  opinion,  VaUsius  adds,  that  no  where  in  the  life  of  Constantino  written  by 
[p.  967.]  Eusebius,  is  it  said,  that  he  prayed  vnth  the  Catechumens,  in  the  church, 
or  that  he  received  the  Sacrament  of  Catechumens,    Yet  there  is  much  leas  force 
in  this  argument,  than  in  the  former.    If  the  postponement  of  baptism  till  near 
death  was  the  only  difficulty,  it  might  easily  be  surmounted.    For  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  early  .ages,  well  know,  that 
manyy  in  that  age,  purposely  deferred  baptism  till  near  the  close  of  life,  in  order 
to  go  perfectly  pure  and  immaculate  to  eternal  life:  for  they  supposed,  that 
baptism  purified  the  whole  man,  and  entirely  washed  away  all  stains  and  defile- 
ment from  the  souL    And  that  Constantine  had  some  such  idea  in  his  mind,  is 
evident  from  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iv.  c.  61.  p.  557.)  where  he  says: 
Firmissime  credidisse  Impcratorem,  quoecunque  humanitus  peccavisset,  arcano- 
rum  verborum  efficaci&  et  salutari  lavacro  penitus  esse  ddenda.    And  hence  we 
find  numerous  instances  in  that  age,  of  great  men  who  deferred  baptism  a  long 
time,  and  even  till  their  dying  hour.    See  the  examples  collected  by  the  bro- 
thers Ballerini,  (Notes  to  Noris,  Hist  Donatiat  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  651.)  by  Gian' 
none,  (Historia  civili  Neapolitano,  tom.  i.  p.  128.)  and  by  others.    In  addition  to 
this  opinion,  there  was  another,  which  had  equal  influence  to  cause  baptism  to 
be  delayed.    Most  of  the  doctors  taught,  that  a  protracted,  painful  and  difficult 
penance  was  necessary,  for  those  who,  after  baptism,  became  defiled  with  new 
transgressions  and  sins:  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
God,  if  when  once  purged  and  washed,  they  returned  to  their  old  pollutions. 
Moreover,  Consianline  himself,  in  his  address  to  the  bishops  just  before  his  bap. 
tism,  (apud  Eusebium  loc.  cit  c.  62.  p.  557.)  says,  that  he  had  formerly  intend- 
ed to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  in  which  Christ  was  baptized  by  John.     And 
this  would  accord  with  the  superstition  of  those  times,  and  can  easily  be  believ- 
ed.— It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  inquire  whether,  in  fact,  Constantine  first  be- 
came a  Catechumen  a  little  before  his  death.     Valesius  and  those  who  follow 
him,  think  this  to  be  manifest  from  what  Eusebius  relates,  that  the  bishops  laid 
hands  on  the  Emperor  with  prayer,  at  Nicomedia,  just  before  he  was  initiated 
into  Christian  worship  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.    And  it  is  true,  that  the 
Catechumens  were  made  such  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.    But  it  in 
no  less  certain,  and  is  taught  in  many  passages  by  the  ancients,  that  persons 
who  had  long  been  Catechumens,  received  at  certain  times,  the  episcopal  impo- 
sition of  hands.     And  especially,  and  most  pertinently  to  our  inquiry,   the 
bishops  were  accustomed  to  lay  hands  on  the  Catechumens,  just  before  baptism, 
either  when  they  confessed  their  sins,  or  when  they  solemnly  execrated  the 
Priitte  of  Hell,  or  renounced  the  Devil.    I  shall  pass  by  this  latter  imposition  of 
hands,  and  speak  only  of  the  former.    It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  that  such  as  were  about  to  be  baptized,  should  previously  confess  their 
sins;  and  upon   this,  the  bishop  laid  his  hands  on  them  accompanied  by 
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prayer,  and  in  set  words  he  imparted  to  them  God's  forgiveness  of  all  [p.  968.] 
their  former  sins.    Thus  TerluUian,  (de  baptismo,  c.  20.) :  Ingressuros  baptis- 
mum  omtionibus  crebris,  jejuniis,  et  geniculationibus  etpervigiliis  ornre  oportet, 
et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delictorum,  ut  exponant  etiam  baptismum  Jo- 
hannis.      The  testimonies  of  Avgustine,  Socrates,   Gregory  Nazianzen^  and 
others,  who  mention  this  ancient  custom,  might  easily  bo  adduced.    Now  this 
alone  overthrows  the  whole  argument  of  Valesius  from  the  imposition  of  hands, 
viz. :  That  the  bishops  laid  hands  on  Constantine,  before  he  received  baptism ; 
and  therefore,  he  then  first  became  a  Catechumen,    For  persons,  who  had  been 
Catechumens  many  years,  when  the  time  of  their  baptism  drew  near,  were  cus- 
tomarily consecrated  l)y  a  renewed  imposition  of  hands,  after  confessing  their 
Bins.    And  that  Eusebius,  when  treating  of  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  speaks 
of  that  imposition  of  hands  which  followed  a  confession  of  sins,  and  not  of  that 
by  which  persons  were  made  Catechumens^  is  so  manifest  from  his  language, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  clear.    He  says :  Genu  fiexo  humi  procumbens 
(Imperator)  veniam  a  Deo  supplex  poposcit,  peccata  sua  confitens,  in  Martyrio, 
(in  seeking  baptism,  therefcfre,  Coristantine  followed  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  and  publicly  confessed  his  sins :  and  thi's  act  of  piety  was  pertinently 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,)  quo  in  loco  manuum  impositionem  cum 
Bolemni  precatione  primum  meruit  accipere.    But  this  passage,  I  perceive,  will 
not  satisfy  the  more  difficult :  for  they  will  say,  that  Eusebius  distinctly  tells 
us,  that  Conslantine  then  first  (rfdrov)  received  imposition  of  hands.    And  aa 
it  may  thence  be  inferred,  that  Conslantine  had  never  before  received  imposition 
of  hands,  they  will  contend,  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  class  of 
Catechumens :  because,  as  before  stated,  Catechumens  were  created  by  tlie  im- 
position of  hands.    Not  to  protract  the  discussion  needlessly,  I  will  grant,  that 
the  word  v^drov  in  this  passage  of  Eusebius,  is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense 
as  to  place  it  beyond  controversy,  that  CoTistantine  hnd  never  before  received 
imposition  of  hands.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  demand  of  these  learned 
men  to  prove,  that  this  practice  of  the  ancient  Christians  of  creating  Catechu* 
mens  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  not  only  received  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  also  that  it  was  every  where  regarded  as  so  sacred  and  so  ne- 
cessary, that  no  one  could  be  accounted  a  Catechumen,  unless  he  had  been  as  it 
were  consecrated  by  that  ceremony.    Most  of  the  testimonies  to  this  practice, 
come  to  us  from  the  Latin  writers ;  while  the  Greeks  who  notice  it,  are  very 
few,  and  quite  recent  authors.    Therefore,  it  might  be  that  the  Latin  Church 
consecrated  Catechumens  in  this  manner,  but  not  likewise  the  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal Church.    But  suppose,  that  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  did  also  use 
this  rile ;  who  does  not  know,  that  practices  of  this  kind,  which  depend  [p.  969.] 
on  custom  rather  than  on  established  law,  are  not  observed  invariably,  but  are 
frequently  neglected  or  omitted  for  various  reasons  ? — But  I  will  settle  the  point 
at  insue  in  a  shorter  way.    The  things  stated  by  Eusebius,  relative  to  tlie  life 
and  conduct  of  Conslantine,  put  it  beyond  all  controversy,  that  he  had  'previa 
ously  been  a  Catechumen,    For  he  constantly  performed  all  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  man  not  yet  baptized,  or  of  a  C'atechumeh ;  he  attended  on  the  reli- 
gious worship ;  he  gave  himself  to  fasting  and  prayer ;  he  celebrated  the  Lord's 
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Days,  and  the  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs :  and  he  watched 
through  Uie  night  on  the  vigils  of  Easter.  I  omit  some  other  things.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  he  allowed  himself  to  ho  excluded  from  those  things,  to  which 
Catei'humens  were  not  admitted.  For  in  his  speech  before  his  baptism,  (apnd 
Eusebium^  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iv.  c.  62.  p.  657.)  he  testifies,  that  he  had  beer 
partaker  in  the  common  prayers;  but,  of  coarse,  not  in  the  sacred  sapper. 
And  therefore,  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  EusdfiuSt 
than  that  he  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  class  of  CatechuiDen.s  by  thai 
Molemn  rile,  the  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer.  And  who  can  doem  it  stninge» 
that  such  a  man  as  Constantine,  was  not  treated  in  the  common  manner  *  And 
as  he  faithfully  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Catechumen,  what  need  was  there 
of  subjecting  him  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  fof  plebeians  ?  The  very 
learned  Valesius  admits  the  zeal  of  ConstarUine  in  performing  all  the  duties  ia-> 
cumbent  on  unbaptized  Christians :  and  he  says,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  the 
Kmpcror  was  a  Christian,  but  not  that  he  was  a  Catechumen.  How  do  excel- 
lent  men,  sometimes,  deceive  both  themselves  and  others !  Could  any  man  in 
th.it  age  be  a  Christian,  yet  not  be  a  CaiechumenJ  All  the  members  of  the 
Church,  were  either  the  Faithful,  or  the  Catechumens:  and  the  Christians  knew 
of  no  intermediate  or  third  class.  That  ConstarUine  was  not  one  of  the  Faith' 
fut  until  near  the  close  of  life,  is  most  certain :  if  therefore  he  was  not  a  Caie» 
ehumen,  how  could  he  be  a  Christian  7 

Lastly :  The  learned  men  who  impugn  the  personal  religion  of  Constantine^ 
endeavor  to  show,  from  the  history  of  those  times,  that  it  was  his  lust  for 
reigning  that  induced  him  to  feign  himself  a  Christian ;  or,  that  he  sought  to 
open  his  way  to  supreme  power  by  a  feigned  profession  of  Christianity.  But 
this  is  preferring  conjectures,  and  those  too  of  little  plausibility,  before  reliable 
records  of  facts  and  testimony.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself,  I  have 
read  and  pondered  the  history  of  those  times,  with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  and 
yet  I  never  could  discover  that  the  Christian  religion  ever  did,  or  could  aid  and 
further  his  desire  to  reign  without  an  associate,  which  desire  I  admit  was  very 
ardent.  lie  had  reigned  prosperously  and  with  glory,  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, or  while  he  adhered  to  no  religion ;  and  he  might  have  attained  the  sa- 
[p.  970.]  preme  authority,  and  have  performed  great  achievements,  if  he  had 
continued  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  or  persevered  in  the  worship  of  the 
Gods.  In  the  first  pluce,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his  wars  against  Maxen^ 
tius  and  Maximin,  to  prove  him  a  dissembler  in  this  grave  matter  of  religion. 
If  Constantine  had  unjustly  commenced  aggressive  wars  against  Maxeniius  and 
Maximin,  and  had  chiefly  used  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  to  oppress  his 
colleagues,  there  might  arise  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  dissembled,  as  to  Chris- 
tianity, from  motives  of  ambition.  But  the  justice  of  his  wars  against  both 
Maxeniius  and  Maximin,  is  not  denied  even  by  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  placed 
beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  whole  history  of  those  times.  Moreover,  the  army 
which  he  conducted  from  Gaul  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  as  we  shall  soon 
show  from  Zosimus,  was  not  composed  of  Christians,  but  principally  of  barba- 
rians and  worshippers  of  the  Gods.  And  of  a  similar  character  was  the  army 
with  which  Licinius  encountered  Maximin.    These  wars,  therefore,  cannot  bo 
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addoctid  to  prove  his  ambition ;  and  much  less  arc  they  evidence  of  that  im* 
pious  Irickery  with  which  he  is  charged.  And  if  any  one  siiull  maintain,  tfiat 
after  the  conquest  of  MaxerUiuSy  ConstarUine  showed  himself  so  just  and  kind 
to  the  Ciiristiuns,  for  the  sake  of  accomplisliing,  by  their  aid  and  friendship, 
those  proud  designs  which  lie  meditated,  he  will  bring  forward  a  suspicion, 
nv'hich  is  unsupported  by  testimony  or  by  any  other  proof,  and  a  suspicion  onsily 
confuted.  The  man  who  harbors  such  a  suspicion,  does  not  consider  that  Cori' 
Mtantin^  after  his  victory  over  MaxenliuSy  did  not  exalt  the  Christian  religion 
above  all  others,  and  decide  that  it  is  the  only  true  religion ;  but  he  merely 
gave  the  Christians  the  power  of  publicly  professing  their  religion ;  and  tht 
same  liberty  he  gave  to  all  sects  and  all  religions,  with  no  exceptions.  Neithei 
doea  the  man  consider,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  Gods  were,  at  that  time,  faf 
more  numerous  than  the  Christians,  although  there  were  Christians  everywhere. 
There  would  be  some  ground  for  tliis  ill  opinion  of  ConstarUine,  if  he  had  com- 
manded all  his  subjects  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  endeavored  to 
extirpate  the  ancient  religion,  or  even  if  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire  had  preponderated  over  others.  My  conclusion,  after  carefully  con« 
•idering  all  tlie  facts,  is,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  wished  to  attain  to  supreme 
power,  by  the  aid  of  any  religion,  he  could  more  readily  and  more  easily  have 
accomplished  his  wishes,  by  pretending  to  adhere  to  the  old  supersliiionj  w*hich 
was  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  than  by  a  feigned  adoption  of  the 
new  religion,  which  was  odious  to  a  majority  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
cttixens.  So,  likewise,  the  contests  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  which 
occurred  after  the  subjugation  of  Maxentvus  and  Maximin,  did  not  originate 
from  religion,  nor  were  they  carried  on,  and  successfully  terminated  by  the  aid 
of  religion.  And  I  confidently  affirm,  that  religion  was  serviceable  to  Constaib^ 
tine,  in  no  one  of  his  political  enterprises.  And  finally,  I  for  one  believe,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  cotemporary  writers  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  divina- 
tions, however  ingenious,  of  all  the  modems.  Zosimtu  and  Jtdian,  [p.  971.] 
both  shrewd  men,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  counsels  and  acts  of  Constant 
tine^  and  both,  also  his  enemies,  had  no  doubts  that  he,  in  good  faith,  passed  over 
from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity:  indeed,  they  assign  causesi 
though  futile  ones,  for  this  defection.  These  men,  certainly,  did  not  lack  the 
means  of  discerning  the  truth  in  this  matter,  nor  the  disposition  to  publish  it: 
and  shall  we  account  ourselves  more  discerning  and  perspicacious  than  they, 
when,  after  so  many  centuries,  and  by  means  of  a  few  documents,  wo  see,  us  it 
were,  through  clouds,  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  that  period  ? 

Although  I  suppose  that  Constantine  was  a  Christian,  that  is,  that  he  believed 
the  Christian  religion  to  bo  the  only  true  religion,  during  a  great  part  of  hia 
life,  yet,  as  to  the  time  when  he  thus  embraced  Christianity,  I  disagree  with  the 
common  opinion.  On  this  point,  nearly  all  follow  Eusebius,  (do  vita  Constant 
L.  i.  c  27.  p.  421.)  who  tells  us,  that  until  the  war  with  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  a  man  of  dubious,  or  rather,  of  no  religion.  And  this  I  can  easily  believe, 
for  it  accords  very  well  with  his  conduct.  But  when  he  was  about  to  march 
against  Maxenfius,  prompted,  undoubtedly,  by  a  sense  of  impending  peril,  he 
pondered  in  his  mind,  to  which  of  the  Gods  ho  should  entrust  himself  and  his 
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fortunes.  Eusebius  says :  Cogitare  apud  se  coepit,  quemnam  sibi  Denm 
ceret  In  this,  I  suppose,  he  acted  sincerely,  and  not  hjrpocritically.  The  result 
of  his  deliberations  was,  that  he  determined  to  worship  the  one  God  whom  hk 
father  had  worshipped,  and  to  neglect  the  Romish  Deities.  The  grounds  of  this 
resolution,  in  addition  to  the  example  of  his  father,  who  worshipped  the  one 
God,  were  the  adversities  and  the  sad  end  of  Diocletian,  Maxim ian,  and  the  other 
Emperors,  who  had  sedulously  followed  the  religions  of  the  Gods.  These  res- 
sons  are  not  forcible,  nor  creditable  to  Constantine,  For  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Roman  Gods,  and  betake  himself  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  guided  by 
reasoTij  or  from  conviction^  founded  on  the  numerons  arguments  which  the  light 
of  nature  suggests;  but  he  merely  followed  the  recommendation  of  his  father, 
and  his  hope  of  vanquishing  his  enemies  and  obtaining  a  prosperous  and 
splendid  reign.  For,  as  Eusebius  reports  from  his  own  mouth,  he  reasoned  in  the 
following  manner:  My  father  worshipped  the  one  God,  and  he  was  uniformly 
prosperous  through  life.  On  the  contrary,  those  Emperors  who  worshipped 
many  Gods,  after  a  series  of  calamities,  came  to  miserable  deaths.  Therefore, 
that  I  may  live  happily,  and  be  always  prosperous  in  this  world,  I  will  imitate 
my  father,  and  connect  myself  with  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  The  man  who, 
by  such  reasoning,  is  induced  to  embrace  any  religion  whatever,  appears  to  me 
to  show  a  very  moderate  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  be  more  soliciU 
ous  about  the  present  life  than  the  future.  And  besides  this,  there  is  another 
thing,  which  seems  to  me  to  detract  more  from  the  reputation  of  Consian- 
[p.  972.]  tinct  than  his  contempt  for  the  Gods  can  add  to  it  dmstaraine  did 
not  know  the  character  of  the  one  God,  whom  his  father  had  worshipped,  and 
by  whose  aid  he  had  lived  prosperously  and  happily.  And  this  his  ignorance, 
Eusebius  does  not  conceal.  For  he  says,  (de  vita  Const  L.  i.  c.  28.  p.  410.) 
that  the  Emperor:  Obsecrasse  Deum  ilium,  ut  se  ipsi  noscendum  prseberet.  He 
tlierefore  did  not  know^  how  far  the  power  and  influence  of  his  father's  God  ex- 
tended, or  with  what  attributes  he  was  invested.  It  is  manifest,  both  from 
other  sources  and  from  the  citations  soon  to  be  made  from  his  edicts  that  CoK' 
stanfine  did  not  regard  this  God  of  his  father  as  being  that  supreme  and  only 
author  and  creator  of  all  things,  whom  the  Christians  adored  as  a  God  of  infinite 
majesty  and  power,  but  only  as  a  God  of  finite  or  limited  powers ;  yet,  as  more 
benignant,  efficient,  and  powerful,  than  all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Gods.  For  a 
considerable  time,  therefore,  Consiantine  was  (in  modern  phrase)  a  Deist ;  and 
one  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignoble  class,  worshipping  a  single  God,  of  whom 
he  had  no  determinate  conceptions.  But  not  long  after  this,  if  we  believe  Ev- 
sehiusy  he  obtained  more  light.  For,  as  he  was  marching  with  his  army  against 
Maxentius,  at  mid-day,  he  and  his  whole  array  saw  in  the  clouds,  that  celebrated 
Monogramm  of  the  name  Christ,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  the  inscription : 
Te«/T»  fUa.  Hac  vince.  See  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Const  L.  i.  c.  28.  p.  422.)  Of 
this  celebrated  vision,  we  shall  treat  formally  hereafter.  But  this  divinely  ex- 
hibited image  did  not  remove  all  clouds  from  his  mind,  or  explain  to  him  that 
God  of  his  father,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  know.  Says  Eusebius,  (de  vita 
Const.  L.  i.  c.  29.  p.  422.) :  Addubitare  coepit,  quidnam  hoc  spectrum  sibi  vellet 
This  celestial  vision,  therefore, — and  I  would  have  it  particularly  noticed,  did 
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not  profit  him  At  all.  The  prodigy  needed  an  interpreter;  and  this  fun(tion 
Christ  himself  assumed.  For  on  the  following  night,  he  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  with  the  sign  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  heavens,  and  directed 
him  to  make  a  military  standard,  in  the  form  of  that  sign,  and  to  use  it  in  his 
battles.  (Ibid.  c.  29.  p.  422.)  The  Emperor  obeyed  this  command,  and  forth- 
with caused  a  standard  to  be  made,  resembling  the  sign  which  he  had  seen  both 
waking  and  sleeping ;  and  he  afterwards  had  it  carried  before  his  army  in  all  hia 
battles.  Constant'me^  therefore,  now  knew  what  God  he  ought  to  worship.  And 
yet,  what  is  very  strange,  although  he  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tian affairs,  and  been  conversant  with  Christians  so  many  years,  he  did  not  know 
what  a  God,  the  being  called  Christ  was ;  nay,  he  did  not  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  vision.  Says  EusebiuSy  (de  vita  Const  L.  L  c.  32.  p.  423.):  Ka<  rU 
Ua  &9ds  iftaray  rU  rl  o  tns  op^ttTHs  S^tats  Tov  o-ti/utitou  x6yos.  Interrogabat,  quis- 
nam  ille  Deus  esset,  quidve  signi  illius  visio  sibi  vellet.  And  yet,  as  Eusebius 
had  just  before  said  distinctly,  Christ  himself  had  conversed  with  Constantine  in 
his  sleep,  and  had  taught  him  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  Therefore  Constantine 
sent  for  priests  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  when  he  had  learned  [p.  973.] 
from  them  the  character  of  the  God  whom  he  had  seen,  and  the  power  of  that 
sign,  he  betook  himself  to  reading  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  priests:  and  he  now  firmly  decided,  that  Christ  alone  was 
worthy  of  worship  and  adoration.  (Ibid.  c.  32.  p.  423  &c.)  The  series  of  the 
narration  in  EusebiuSy  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  all  this  occurred  in 
Gauly  before  Constantine  had  passed  the  Alps  with  his  army,  to  encounter  Max 
entius.  And  Eusebius  expressly  says,  (loc.  cit.  c.  32.  p.  424.) :  Post  luce  {after 
all  above  stated,)  munitus  spe  bona,  quam  in  illo  (Christo)  coll  oca  verat,  tyran- 
nici  furoris  (Maxentii)  incendium  restinguere  aggressus  est  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  Constantine  was  already  a  Christian,  when  he  determined 
on  the  war  against  Maxentius;  as  a  Christian,  he  marched  into  Italy;  relying 
on  the  aid  of  Christ,  he  fought  with  Maxentius ;  and  to  Christ  he  attributed  his 
▼ictory ;  and  lastly,  after  his  triumph,  he  manifested  hts  gratitude  to  his  Pre- 
server, by  enacting  laws  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  That  a  large  part  of  this  is 
true,  I  do  not  doubt  For,  as  Constantine  issued  his  liberal  edicts  in  favor  of 
the  Christians,  immediately  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  he,  doubtless,  was 
then  more  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Christians  than  previously;  and  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  attributed  his  victory  to  Christ  And  yet  these  very 
edicts,  which  evince  his  good  will  to  the  Christians  and  his  reverence  for  Christ, 
at  the  same  time  prove,  that  all  the  things  stated  by  Eusebius  could  not  be  true, 
and  they  show,  that  Constantine  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  Christian,  except  in  the 
lowest  sense.  For  while  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  God,  he  did  not  believe  him 
to  be  the  supreme  God  who  controls  all  things;  nor  did  he  consider  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  way  of  attaining  salvation,  but  only  a  good  and 
useful  one,  and  more  safe  than  the  other  religions.  That  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  speak  unadvisedly,  I  will  cite  the  Emperor^s  own  language,  in  his  second 
edict  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  preserved  by  LactantiuSy  (de  mort.  perseq.  c.  48.) 
EusebiuSy  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  5.)  and  others:  Hsec  ordinanda  e^sc  credidimus^ 
ut  daremus  et  Christianis  et  omnibus  libernm  potestatem  sequendi  religionem^ 
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quam  quisquc  voluisset:  quo,  quiequid  divinitatis  in  sede  c<Ele«ti,  (Oi  rl  r#r«  kwn 
^uoTiirofxittot/faviou'rfayfAarosi)  nobis  atque  omnibus,  qui  sub  potcstate  nostra 
Bunt  conatituti,  placitum  ac  propitium  possit  existere.  The  reason  why  the  Em- 
peror concluded  to  allow  all  the  citizens,  and  among  them  the  Christians  liberty 
to  follow  what  religion  they  chose,  was,  that  he  and  all  the  citizens  might  \wm 
all  the  Gods  resident  in  the  celestial  mansion,  propitious  and  friendly  to  tlien. 
And  therefore,  at  the  time  Constantine  issued  this  edict,  he  believed, — ^L  That 
there  are  many  Gods,  in  the  celestial  mansion. — 11.  Among  the  Gods  dwelling 
in  the  celestial  mansion,  Christ  is  one. — III.  His  own  safety*  and  that  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  whole  republic,  required,  that  all  these  Gods,  and  Christ 
among  the  rest,  should  be  propitious  and  friendly  to  the  Romans. — ^IV.  Among 
these  Gods,  were  the  Gods  then  worshipped  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
[p.  974.]  particularly  by  the  Romans. — ^V.  And  therefore  all  these  Gods,  as  well 
as  Christ,  ought  to  be  honored  and  worshipped,  lest  they  should  be  offended  and 
become  hostile  to  the  republic — From  all  which,  it  clearly  follows, — VF.  That 
the  form  of  religion  approved  by  Christians,  was  a  useful  and  good  one: — ^yet 
.VII.  The  religions  of  all  the  Gods,  also,  had  their  value:  and  therefore, — VIH. 
All  the  religions  uf  all  the  Gods,  were  to  be  tolerated  and  treated  with  respect^ 
notwithstanding  they  were  perhaps  not  all  of  equal  excellence  and  dignity.  A 
little  after,  in  the  same  edict,  a  sentence  occurs,  in  which  the  same  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  a  little  varied :  Credidimus,  ut  null!  omnino  facultatcm  abne- 
gandam  putaremns,  qui  vel  observationi  Christianorum,  vel  ei  religioni  mentem 
auam  dedcret,  quam  ipse  sibi  aptissimam  esse  sentirct,  at  possit  nobin  summa 
divinitas,  (rd  3-iioy,)  cujus  religioni  liberis  mentibus  obsequimur,  in  omnibus  so- 
litum  snum  favorem  atque  benevolentiam  prsestare.  The  summa  dtvimtoM, 
(rd  d-fi6v,)  whose  favor  the  Emperor  here  deems  necessary  to  him,  is  not  the 
one  supreme  God ;  but  the  phrase  must  be  explained  in  accordance  with  what 
precedes  it :  and  hence,  the  summa  divinitas  is,  what  Constantine  had  denoou- 
na^ed,  Quiequid  divinitatis  in  sede  cfelesti  est  What  he  subjoins,  viz.  that  he  and 
his  colleague,  Hujus  divinitatis  religioni  liberis  menlibus  obscqui,  deserves  special 
attention.  What  does  the  declaration  mean  ?  As  the  summa  divinitas  is  ex- 
plained by  Constantine  to  include  all  the  Gods  in  the  celestial  mansion^  or  91110- 
quid  divinitatis  in  sede  coelesti  estj  it  must  be  evident,  that  these  words  can  haw 
no  other  meaning  than  the  following :  We,  the  Emperors,  serve  all  the  Godi 
liberis  mentibus,  both  the  ancient  Gods,  and  him  whom  the  Christians  worship; 
that  is,  we  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  no  one  religion,  but  we  fkvor  tfam 
all :  but  to  our  citizens,  we  give  the  liberty  of  selecting  from  among  those  li* 
ligions,  that  which  they  think  to  be  the  best — How  far  are  these  views  tram 
those  of  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  ?  And,  if  the  religious  choraeter  of 
stantine  is  to  be  learned  from  his  public  edicts,  how  greatly  do  (hey  ***Mrtrft, 
suppose  that  after  vanquishing  Maxentius,  he  forsook  the  Gentile  religionaiaBd 
embraced  the  Christian  as  being  the  only  true  religion  ?  There  is  not  one  of  all 
the  laws  enacted  by  Constantine,  during  the  first  years  after  the  victory  uv-  - 
Maxentius,  which  is  not  easily  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  wo  ) 
attributed  to  him.  He  conferred  precious  privileges  and  favors  on  the  Chris' 
and  their  priests,  he  spoke  respectfully  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  den; 
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lUted  the  church  very  holy  and  CathoUc.  But  all  this  a  man  might  do,  who  ap. 
proved  of  the  Christian  religion,  eHteeming  it  holy  and  good,  and  yet  did  not 
conBider  the  other  religions  as  false,  and  to  be  abandoned.  And  there  is  no  one 
of  his  laws,  for  several  years,  from  which  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that  Con- 
stantine  held  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind^  and  his  Saviour,  and  that  he 
disapproved  altogether  the  religions  of  the  Gods.  With  his  ediclsSf  which  [p.  976.] 
show  his  mind  to  be  fluctuating  among  various  religions,  his  conduct  is  coinci- 
dent; and  some  of  his  acts  could  not  have  proceeded  from  a  truly  Christian 
man.  His  laws  tolerating  soothsayers,  provided  they  practised  their  arts  openly, 
enacted  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  years  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  are  well 
known.  (See  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  L.  ix.  Tit.  xvi.  Leg.  I,  2.  and  L.  xvi. 
Tit.  X,  Leg.  1.)  Although  Gothofredy  TUlemonl^  and  others,  labor  to  extenuate 
the  baseness  of  these  laws,  yet  they  do  not  prevent  its  appearing,  that  ConslaU' 
Hne  had  not  then  wholly  abandoned  the  old  Romish  religion,  and  settled  down 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity  alone.  Neither  do  I  see,  why  Zosimus  should 
be  charged  with  falsehood,  when  he  states,  (Lib.  ii.  p.  103.  edit.Oxon.  1679.  8vo.) 
that  Conslanline^  long  after  his  dominion  was  established,  listened  to  soothsay- 
ers, and  put  confidence  in  them.  And  I  suppose,  the  same  Zosimus  docs  not 
im(>ose  on  the  succeeding  ages,  when  in  the  same  place  he  says,  that  the  Em- 
peror, even  after  Licinius  was  slain,  Patriis  (the  Roman)  sacris  usum  esse,  non 
honoris  quidem,  sed  necessitatis  caussji;  i.  e.  lest  the  Roman  people  should  take 
offence.  For  just  so  ought  an  Emperor  to  do,  who  had  publicly  declared,  that 
he,  Liber  A  menle^  omnis  dicinitatis  in  ccbIbsU  sede  versantis  religione  obsequi;  or, 
wa:«  not  exclusively  devoted  to  any  one  of  the  religions  then  known  in  the  Ro- 
man empire. — T  pass  over  otiier  acts  of  Constantine,  unsuitable  for  a  man,  who 
believes  no  reli;;ion  to  be  true  but  the  Christian. 

How  long  Constanline  retained  these  vague  and  undecided  views  of  religion 
and  religious  worship,  regarding  the  christian  religion  as  excellent,  and  siilutary 
to  the  Roman  state,  yet  not  esteeming  the  other  religions  or  those  of  inferior 
Gods,  as  vain,  pernicious  and  odious  to  God ; — it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Zosimus,  as  is  well  known,  reports,  (Historia,  L  ii.  p.  104,  &c.)  that  Constan- 
tine  did  not  publicly  profess  Christianity,  and  show  himself  hostile  to  the  Ro- 
mish sacred  rites,  until  after  the  slaughter  of  his  son  Crispus  and  his  wife 
Fausta;  which  truly  detestable  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  the  year  326.  The 
falsehood  of  this  statement,  as  well  as  of  the  cause  assigned  by  Zosimus  for 
the  Emperor's  change  of  religion,  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  prove ;  for  it  has 
long  since  been  demonstrated  by  many  persons,  and  may  be  easily  substanti- 
ated from  the  laws  which  Constanline^  before  that  time,  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  christian  religion.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  Zosimus  has  not  herein  err- 
ed so  grossly  as  learned  men  have  supposed.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  error 
is  of  only  a  few  years,  who  can  wonder  that  a  man  who  understood  that  Constant 
tine  practised  the  Roman  worship  for  many  years,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  Gods,  notwithstanding  he  venerated  Christ  and  was  benignant  to  his 
worshipers, — should  thence  infer,  that  the  Emperor  went  over  to  the  Cliri>tinn8 
at  a  later  period  than  was  commonly  supposed  ?  After  well  consider-  [p.  976.] 
ing  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  subsequently  to  the  death  cf 
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Lictmius  in  the  year  323,  when  Constantine  found  himself  sole  Emperor,  he  fte- 
came  an  absolute  Christian^  or  one  who  believes  no  religion  but  the  chriMtian  to 
be  Acceptable  to  God.  He  had  previously  considered  the  religion  of  one  God  as 
more  excellent  than  the  other  religions,  and  believed  that  Christ  ought  especi- 
ally to  be  worshipped:  yet  he  supposed  there  were  also  inferior  Deities;  and 
that  to  these  some  worship  might  be  paid,  in  the  mannei  of  the  fathers,  without 
fault  or  sin.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  in  those  times,  many  others  also 
combined  the  worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gods,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God  in  the  government  of  human  and 
earthly  affairs  ?  From  the  year  above  named,  commence  those  laws  and  actions 
of  ConstanlinBt  from  which  most  clearly  appear,  his  abhorrence  of  the  ancient 
superstitions,  and  his  wish  to  abolish  them  and  to  establish  every  where  the 
christian  religion.  Previously,  be  had  enacted  no  such  laws,  except  the  single 
one  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day,  in  the  year  321,  which  partially  dis- 
closed  the  designs  he  was  tnen  contemplating.  It  was  not  till  this  year,  (323,) 
thut  all  persons  who,  on  account  of  Christianity,  had  in  preceding  times  been 
exiled  or  condemned  to  the  mines  and  the  public  works,  or  been  stripped  of 
their  property,  were  restored  to  their  homes,  their  liberty,  their  reputable  sUnd- 
ing,  and  their  estates.  See  Eusehius^  (de  vita  Constant  L  ii.  c.  20.  p.  453,  &lc.) 
And  it  was  at  the  same  time  he  prohibited  the  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  which 
had  before  been  lawful ;  (Euseb.  loc.  cit.  c.  44.  p.  464.)  and  commanded  chris- 
tian  temples  to  be  erected,  and  the  decayed  churches  to  be  repaired  and  enlarg. 
ed  ;  (Ibid.  c.  46.  p.  465.)  But  the  strongest  and  most  certain  evidence,  that  his 
mind  was  entirely  alienated  from  all  worship  of  the  Gods  and  exclusively  de- 
voted to  Christ,  is  the  Address  he  sent  to  all  the  citizens,  on  the  falsity  and 
baseness  of  tlic  ancient  superstitions;  in  which  he  exhorted  all  people  to  re- 
nounce the  Gods,  and  to  worship  none  but  Christ.  This  very  pious  Address 
worthy  of  a  christian  Emperor,  is  found  in  Euscbius,  (de  vita  Constat.  L.  ii.  c 
48,  &,c.  p.  46G,  &ic.)  These  edicts  were  followed  up,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
by  actions  nnd  institutions  expressive  of  Constantine*s  purpose  of  extirpating 
the  ancient  religions,  and  of  supporting  only  christiany.  For  he  commanded 
the  temples  of  the  Gods  to  be  every  wiiere  demolished,  the  images  to  be  bro- 
ken, the  treasures  and  goods  of  the  temples  (to  be  confij^cated,)  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  discontinued.  See  Jac.  Gothnfred.  ad  Codicem  Theodosianum,  (tom. 
vi.  P.  1.  p.  290.) 

As  1  suppose  it  to  be  certain  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  Constantine 
attained  gradually  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  that  at  first,  and 
for  a  long  time,  he  was  only  a  semi-Christian,  but  afterwards  banished  all  su- 
perstition from  his  mind,  and  sincerely  embraced  Christianity;  I  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  statement  of  Zosimus^  (Histor.  L.  ii.  p.  104.)  is  not  to  be  wholly 
disrejiardcd.  He  says,  that  after  the  death  of  Licinius,  a  certain  Egyptian  came 
to  Rome  from  Spain,  and  persuaded  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
[p.  977.]  religion.  Zosimus,  undoubtedly,  did  not  fabricate  this  story ;  for 
what  possible  motive  could  induce  him  ?  He  must  have  learned  it  from  those 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  those  times.  But  that  Egyptian  did  not  first 
bring  Coistantine  to  entertain  high  and  honorable  views  of  the  christian  reli- 
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gion,  for  such  views  he  had  long  entertained ;  but  he  purified  and  perfected  the 
Emperor's  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  the  christian  religion,  which  had  before  been 
■oroewhat  corrupt  and  superstitious,  and  he  demonstrated  to  him,  that  the  wor- 
Bhip  of  the  Gods  was  utterly  inadmissible.  On  Apprehending  and  embracing 
these  views,  the  Emperor  took  on  him  the  patronage  of  the  christian  religion 
only.  I  venture  still  farther,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  not  a  total  destitution 
of  truth  in  the  statement  by  Zosimus  of  the  manner  iu  which  Constantino  was 
led  to  desert  the  Romish  religion  and  attach  himself  to  the  christian,  notwith- 
standing learned  men  have  pronounced  it  a  compound  of  calumnies  and  lies. 
Zosimus  tells  us,  that  Constantine  demanded  of  the  flamens  of  the  Gods  a  lus- 
tration from  his  gross  crimes  in  regard  to  Licinius  and  his  own  wife  and  son; 
and  that  they  told  him  there  was  no  lustration  possible  for  so  great  offences ; 
But  that  the  Egyptian  Christian  before  mentioned,  told  the  Emperor,  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  power  to  blot  out  all  sins,  and  to  free  those  who  embraced 
it  from  aU  guilt.  And  therefore  he  willingly  embraced  so  convenient  and  useful 
m  religion.  I  admit,  that  in  this  narrative  there  is  not  a  little  of  ignorance,  of 
envy,  and  of  malignity :  and  yet  I  can  believe,  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fable;  and  that  Constantine^  a^ter  the  death  of  Licinius,  first  learn- 
ed, either  from  this  Egyptian  or  from  some  others,  that  Christ  has  made  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  all  men,  by  his  death  and  blood,  and  that  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins  may  be  confidently  promised  to  all  those,  who  by  faith  become  partakers  of 
his  merits.  In  the  first  years  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  his  views  of  re- 
ligion generally,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  were  not  altogether 
sound,  and  they  differed  not  greatly  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For, 
being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  salvation  and  blessings,  which  Christ  has 
purchased  for  mankind,  he  supposed  Christ  to  be  a  God,  who  rewarded  the 
fidelity  and  assiduity  of  his  worshippers  with  happiness  and  prosperity,  in  the 
present  life,  and  inflicted  evils  of  all  kinds  on  his  contemners  and  enemies.  Con- 
stantine himself  advances  such  ideas,  not  obscurely,  in  his  Rescript  to  Anulinus, 
(apud  Eusebium,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  7.  p.  394.)  where  he  writes,  that  ho  had 
noticed,  that  despising  and  depressing  the  worship  of  one  God,  had  brought  im- 
mense evils  upon  the  republic  and  the  citizens;  but  the  reception  and  observance 
of  it,  had  conferred  great  glory  on  the  Roman  name,  and  the  highest  happiness  on 
the  citizens.  At  that  time,  thcref<ire,he  measured  the  excellence  and  worth  of  differ- 
ent religions  by  the  temporal  benefits  they  conferred,  and  he  signified  his  appro- 
bation of  Christianity,  because  it  promised  most  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
Nor  does  Eusebius,  as  before  remarked,  deny  that  such  were  at  first  [p.  978.] 
Constantino's  opinions.  But  the  Christian  teachers  with  whom  he  conversed, 
gradually  removed  from  his  mind  this  great  error,  so  repugnant  to  the  nature  oi 
Christianity;  and  they  demonstrated  to  him,  that  Christ  had  not  purchased 
worldly  glory,  honors,  and  pleasures  for  his  followers,  but  had  obtained  of  God 
for  them,  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  expectation  of  eternal  salvation. 
And  thu^,  having  learned  at  last  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
aid  of  this  Egyptian  or  some  others,  he  was  able  to  perceive  more  clearly  the 
folly  and  deformity  of  the  ancient  superstitions;  and  therefore  sincerely  gave 
hia  name  to  Christ  alone.  And  hence,  if  I  mistake  not,  arose  that  fable  of  Zosimus. 
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(2)  The  story  of  Cansiantine^s  seeing  a  cross  in  the  heavens,  before  bn  haL 
tie  with  MaxentiuM,  is  fiimilinr  even  to  the  children  of  all  sects  of  Christians 
and  yet  it  iins  exercised  exceedingly,  very  distinguished  men,  who  had  the  fnlk 
est  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  Jirsl,  there  is  dis. 
pute  as  to  the  time  and  place,  in  which  tiie  Emperor  saw  this  wonderful  sign. 
On  this  point,  there  are  two  opinions  among  the  learned.  Some  Hay,  he  saw  the 
vision  while  he  was  in  GauU  and  was  contemplating  u  war  against  Maxentina. 
These  follow  the  high  authority  of  EusfbiuSy  (de  vita  Confttant.  L.  ii.  c.  38L 
p.  410.)  who  certainly  so  relates  the  story,  as  to  leave  the  impression,  that  Can- 
slanline  determined  to  wage  war  with  Mnxentiu^s  e^er  he  bad  seen  thi}«  crofl8» 
and  after  ho  had  formed  a  military  standard  in  imitation  of  it.  For  he  sajs, 
(c.  30.)  that  the  Emperor  having  placed  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the  soldiers, 
advanced  with  his  army,  (and  it  was  from  Gaul,  he  marched,)  to  restore  libcrtT 
to  the  Romans.  And  he  presently  adds,  that  in  all  his  battJes  with  Maxentioa, 
this  sign  of  the  cross  was  borne  in  the  front  And  he  closes  his  narrative  of  the 
subject,  with  these  words,  (c.  32.  p.  424.) :  Pod  hoc,  (after  all  that  hnd  been  sakl 
of  the  vision  of  the  cross,  and  the  formation  of  the  Labanim  in  the  likeness  of 
it,)  munitus  spebon& — tyrnnnici  furoris  incendium  restinguere  aggressus  est  He 
therefore  determined  on  the  war  with  Maxentius,  after  he  had  seen  the  cross; 
and  that  determination,  all  the  le-irned  admit,  was  formed  in  GauL  What  ha.<i 
been  adduced  from  Prudenlius  and  others,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  has 
much  less  weight,  nnd  may  easily  be  confuted. — But  others^  relying  on  the  tes- 
timony of  LactaiUius,  (de  morL  persequut  c.  44.  p.  999.)  maintain,  that  this 
cross  appeared  to  Constantine,  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  A.  D.  312.  on  the  7th  of 
the  Kalends  of  November.  This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by  Steph.  Baluze^ 
in  his  notes  on  this  passage  of  Luctantius:  and  he  was  followed  by  Anton.  Patn, 
Fabricius,  and  many  others.  And  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two,  JEJuse- 
bius  or  Lactantius,  is  most  to  be  credited.  The  brothers  Ballerini,  (in  tlieir  Ob. 
[p.  979.]  servations  on  Noris,  Histor.  Donatistar.  0pp.  torn.  iv.  p.  662.)  have  as- 
sumed the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  controversy;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  Lac* 
taniius  and  EusebiuSy  they  would  persuade  us,  that  Constantine  twice  saw  the 
cross  in  his  8leep,^rs/  in  Gaul,  and  /hen  in  7/a/^,  just  before  the  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius.  But  those  learned  men  will  not  meet  ready  credence,  since  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Jjactaniius,  that  Constantine  had  seen  no 
cross,  until  the  dream  which  he  describes.  I  will  dismiss  this  question,  which 
is  of  no  great  moment,  and  not  easily  decided;  and  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
vision  itself. 

Those  learned  and  sagacious  men  who  have  disputed  concerning  this  cele- 
brated cross  of  Constantine,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  For,  since  no  one 
can  deny,  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  bo  regarded  as  having  actually  seen  that 
celestial  sign  called  his  cross,  and  moreover,  studiously  sought,  by  variitus 
means,  such  as  institutions,  medals,  declarations,  &c.  to  persuade  both  citizens 
and  soldiers  of  the  reality  of  the  vision  ;  yet  there  are  some,  who  think  his 
honesty  in  this  matter,  may  be  called  in  question,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be. 
HeJice,  Some  regard  the  story  as  a  fable ;  and  they  conjecture  various  reasons 
for  the  Empcror^s  fabrication  of  it.    But  others^  and  they  are  the  majority,  have 
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00  doubta,  that  Constantine  actually  saio  wh:it  he  stnteu:  yet  those  viho  consti- 
tute this  party,  entertain  different  views,  as  we  shall  see  hereafccr. 

The  first  who  ranked  Const:intine*s  story  of  the  cross  among  fables^  were 
the  friends  and  worshipers  of  the  Gods  living  in  the  century  in  which  the  vision 
is  said  to  have  occurred,  Gelasius  Cyzicenus^  (in  his  Act;i  Concilii  Nicueid,  L. 
L  c  4.  in  Uardutn^s  Concilia  torn.  I.  p.  351.)  says,  that  they  boldly  asserted,  that 
this  vision  was  to  be  placed  among  the  fabrications  intended  to  benefit  the 
Christians:  Tcuro  rd  itiy»fjta  tois  fcir  dria-rcts  ft  t/d-e;  «<irai  /9»«i  xaX  vKavfjia. 
Hsec  tot:i  narratio  infidelibus/a^u/a  et  commenlum  esse  videtur.  Against  liiese 
enemies  of  the  crons,  Gelasius  dispuies  earnestly  ;  but  not  as  he  ougiit  to  do, 
by  adducinor  testimonies,  but  solely  by  citing  examples  of  similar  vi>ions;  which* 
if  true,  would  only  prove  that  this  vision  was  possible,  not  that  it  was  actual. 
Among  tlie  moderns,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  who  formally  denied  the  reality 
of  Constantine*s  vision,  was  John  Hurnbeck,  (in  his  comment,  on  the  bull  of 
Urban  VIII.  de  im;iginibus,  p.  182.)  But  he  does  not  employ  historical  argu- 
ments, nor  those  derived  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  merely  theological  ob- 
jections. He  was  combatted  by  Henry  Noris,  (Append,  ad  Histor.  Donalist. 
Opp.  torn.  IV.  p.  662  )  After  Hitrnbecky  very  learned  men  in  great  numbers, 
embraced  his  views.  See  Jac.  Oiselius,  (Thesaurus  numismat.  antiquornm, 
p.  463.)  Jac.  ToUiuSy  (in  Laciantium  de  morr.  persequut.  p.  267.  ed.  Bauldrii.) 
Chris.  Thomasius,  (Observat.  Hallens.  tom.  L  p.  380.)  Godfr.  Arnold^  and 
many  otliers:  all  of  whom  pronounce  the  story  incredible^  and  therefore  deny 
the  validity  of  the  testimony  in  support  of  it.  But  while  they  rank  the  prodigy 
vaong  frauds,  they  disagree  as  to  the  kind  of  frauds  to  which  it  should  [p.  980.] 
be  assigned.  Some  suppose  it  was  a  pious  fraud  or  a  religious  wile,  devised  for 
recommending  and  confirming  the  Christian  religion:  while  others  prefer  to 
call  it  a  miiilary  wile  or  stratagem^  by  which  Constintine  sought  to  inspire  his 
soldiers  with  confidence  of  victory  and  heroic  valor  in  the  war  before  them. 
Of  these  two  opinions,  the  Jirsl  has,  I  think,  no  probability  whatever;  for,  at 
the  time  the  cross  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  Conslaruine's  great  solicitude, 
most  certainly,  was,  not  to  establish  and  extend  the  christian  religion,  but  to 
vanquish  Maxentius.  Besides,  Constantine  was  not  then  himself  a  Christian ; 
and  he  used  this  vision,  not  to  aid  the  Christians,  but  to  animate  the  soldiers. 
The  other  opinion  has  more  plausibility;  ^nd  it  receives  some  countenance  from 
the  example  of  a  similar  artifice  employed  by  Licinius.  For  soon  afterwards, 
when  Licinius  was  about  to  engage  in  battle  with  Maximin,  he  pretended,  that 
an  angel  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  taught  him  a  form  of  prayer,  which  if 
the  soldiers  should  repeat,  they  would  certainly  gain  the  victory.  See  Lactaru 
iius,  (de  mort.  persequut.  c.  46.  p.  1003.)  This  arlxjice  of  Licinius,  (for  what 
liberal  minded  man  will  presume  to  say,  it  was  a  true  vision  ?)  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  soldiers.  Says  Laclanlius :  Crevit  animus  universia, 
victoriam  sibi  credentibus  de  coelo  nuntiatam.  Who  that  compares  the 
two  prodigies, — the  cross  of  Constantine  and  the  prayer  dictated  to  Licinius 
by  an  angel, — does  not  at  once  suspect,  that  Licinius  copied  the  example  of  his 
colle.igue  with  some  variation?  But  those  who  maintain  the  common  opmion, 
oppose  to  this  conjecture,  the  fact  that  Co7i5to7i/t7te  confirmed  his  testimony  by  an 
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oafh.  For  Eusebius  says,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  i.  c.  28.  p.  410.)  that  Cfinstan. 
Cine  not  only  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he  actually  saw  the  cross,  but  he 
also  confirmed  his  assertion  by  an  oath  :  "o  fu,  o  is  r§  ir<0-T«0-a/ucv6v  rar  A9>op. 
Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  the  Emperor,  if  Christian,  and  an  old  man,  calling 
God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  declaration  ?  To  meet  this  argument,  the  o|>- 
posite  side  quote  ZosimuSf  who  has  recorded,  (Hi^^tor.  L.  ii.  p.  1 03.)  Uiat  Can- 
stantine  often  'perjured  himself:  ConxtarUinum  saepe  peferasse.  But  this  charge 
of  an  enemy,  in  this  case,  is  of  little  weight  And' yet  I  could  wish,  Eusebiv* 
hod  given  us  the  form  of  the  oath  used  by  the  Emperor.  For  it  is  well  known, 
the  word  op«os  was  also  used  for  a  mere  asseveration ;  and  those  well  infonned 
in  ancient  customs,  are  aware,  that  the  ancients  had  no  very  distinct  and  clear 
ideas  about  swearing,  and  at  times  placed  naked  assertions  among  oaths.  But 
besides  this  argument  from  the  oath  of  the  Emperor,  I  have  another,  which 
seems  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion  of  a  military  artifice,  and  to  8up{K>rt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  Constantine  really  saw  something  resembling  a 
cross.  Zosimus,  who  is  cerUiinly  good  authority  in  the  case,  tells  us,  (Histor. 
L.  II.  p.  86.)  that  the  army,  which  Constantine  led  against  Maxentius,  was  coU 
[p.  981.]  lected  among  the  barbarous  nations,  the  Germans,  the  Celts  &a^  who 
at  that  time,  undoubtedly,  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and  worshipped  the  Gods 
of  their  ancestors :  Collectis  copiis  ex  redactis  in  potestatem  barbari»s  et  Ger- 
manis,  et  aliis  Celticis  nationibus,  itemque  de  Britannift  coactis  militibus  -  -  ex 
Alpibus  in  Italiam  movebat  Now  to  stimulate  such  ^<o1diers  and  fire  them  with 
confidence  of  victory,  a  very  different  artifice  was  necessary.  If  he  had  told 
his  troops,  that  MarSy  or  some  other  among  the  Gods  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, had  appeared  to  him  sword  in  hand,  and  had  assured  him  of  a  triumph, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  awakened  their  courage.  But  what  influence,  I 
pray,  upon  barbarian  men,  ignorant  of  Christ,  would  a  speech  like  the  follow- 
ing, possess:  Take  courage,  fellow  soldiers!  We  shall  be  victorious;  fori 
have  seen  the  sign  of  a  cross  in  the  clouds  ;  and  Christ  appeared  to  me  in  my 
sleep,  saying  that  under  the  guidance  of  this  sign,  I  shall  be  able  to  triumph 
over  the  enemy!  If  we  would  not  make  Constantine  a  great  simpleton,  we 
must  believe  that  he  would  adapt  the  fraud,  by  which  he  sought  to  animate 
them,  to  their  genius,  their  customs,  their  capacities,  and  their  opinions.  But 
this  vision,  which  learned  men  suppos^  he  invented,  was  totally  opposite  to  the 
feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  which  he  was  le^iding  to 
battle;  and  it  was  suited  to  impose  on  none  but  Ciiristians. 

Those  who  acquit  Constantine  of  all  fraud,  and  suppose  his  vision  to 
have  been  a  reaUhj^  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  that  vision.  The  majority  suppose 
that  he  saw  it  while  awake ;  but  others  say,  it  was  in  his  sleep.  Both  adduce  ia 
support  of  their  opinions  high  and  very  respectable  authorities.  Those  who 
maintain  the^rs^  opinion,  rely  especially  on  Eusebius^  who  says,  that  ho  recMT- 
ed  his  account  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor.  Yet  there  are  other  ani  later 
writers,  (the  principal  of  whom  are  Philostorgius  and  Socrates^)  who  likewias 
state,  that  the  vision  was  addressed  to  the  bodily  eyes,  and  not  to  the  imai^nap. 
tion  or  mind ;  they  say,  that  Constantine  beheld  in  the.  clouds  at  mid-day,  a 
column  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    These  testimonies  are  carefully  coUeol' 
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ed  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus^  (Disa  de  cnice  Constant.  \  6.  Biblioth.  Graecae  vol.  vL 
p.  13,  &C.)  fiutull  these  writers  appear  to  have  derived  their  information  from 
Eusebius :  and  therefore  to  him,  or  rather  to  Consianlinej  whose  statements  he 
records,  the  whole  narrative  is  to  be  traced.  Eusebius  says,  (de  vita  Constant 
L.  i.  c.  28,  29.  p.  410  &c.)  that  he  heard  Constaniine  not  only  declare,  but  con- 
firm with  an  oath :  Horis  diei  meridianis,  sole  in  occasum  vergente,  se  crueis 
tropaeum  in  coelo  ex  luce  conflatum,  soli  superpositum,  ipsis  oculis  vidisse,cum 
hujusmodi  inscriptione :  Hac  Vince  :  Illud  visum  miiites  etiam  animadvertisse, 
quibus  cinctus  enit :  Nescivisse  vero  se,  quid  hoc  spectrum  sibi  vellet :  At  se- 
quenti  nocte,  Christum  dormicnti  apparuis.se  cum  signo  illo,  quod  in  coelo  os- 
tensum  fuerat,  pmecepisscque,  ut  militari  signo  ad  siuiilitudinem  ejus,  quod  in 
coelo  vidisset,  fabricato,  eo  tanquam  saluUiri  pruesidio  in  praeliis  uterctur.  If 
this  narrative  is  true,  Constantine  had  turn  divine  visions ;  the  one  in  [p.  982.] 
broad  day  lights  and  when  he  was  aioake ;  the  other  the  night  following,  and 
when  he  was  asleep.  The  first  he  did  not  comprehend  at  the  time  :  but  the  lat- 
ter dispelled  his  ignorance  and  doubts.  For  Christ  himself  interpreted  to  him 
the  mysterious  vision.  As  all  the  other  writers  lived  after  Eusebius,  and,  as 
appears  from  their  language,  transcribed  almost  their  whole  account  from  him, 
the  whole  story  rests  solely  on  the  fidelity  of  Constantine  and  Eusebius.  For 
though  Constantine  says,  that  his  soldiers  saw  what  he  saw,  yet  Eusebius  deriv- 
ed his  information  solely  from  the  Emperor,  and  he  names  no  other  witness. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  learned  men  who  confidently  affirm,  that 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  Constantine,  saw  this  wonderful  sign,  cannot  j>rove 
what  they  affirm,  fVom  the  language  of  Eusebius.  For  he  does  not  say,  that 
Constantine^s  army  saw  that  cross,  but  merely  says :  Miiites  omnes,  qui  ipsum 
nescio  quo  iter  facientem  sequebantur,  miraculi  spectatores  fuisse.  This  lan- 
guage, I  think,  is  better  and  more  correctly  explained  of  the  few  men  who  were 
his  body  guards,  or  the  praetorian  soldiers,  that  accompanied  him  on  some  ex- 
cursion, than  of  his  whole  army.  As  for  Eusebius,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
BUspecT  him  of  any  wish  to  deceive  his  readers,  or  that  he  stated  any  thing  dif- 
ferent  from  what  was  told  to  him.  He  certainly  had  no  reason  for  misrepresent- 
ing or  fab  ic: ting  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Indeed  there  are  some  things,  which 
seem  to  place  his  fidelity  in  this  narration  beyond  dispute.  First;  In  hisEccles. 
History,  which  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  introducing  so  important  a 
matter,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  This  shows,  that  when  he  wrote 
his  History,  that  is,  prior  to  the  year  324,  he  was  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  it  was  not  then  generally  a  subject  of  conversation.  Again ;  In  his  life  of 
Constantine,  (L.  ii.  c.  28.)  ho  frankly  acknowledges,  that  this  prodigy  seents  al- 
most incredible ;  but  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  question  the  Emperor's  veraci- 
ty :  which  is  as  much  as  saying :  **  I  believe  the  facte  were  as  I  have  stated,  be- 
cause my  most  gracious  lord  bids  me  believe  them  :  but  if  another  person  had 
told  them  to  me,  I  would  not  believe  them."  A  man  wishing  to  deeeive  or  me- 
ditating a  pious  fraud,  would  not  so  speak.  We  are  therefore  brought  back  to 
Constantine  only.  Shall  we  give  credence  to  this  august  witness,  or  shall  we 
disbelieve  him  ?  It  seems  almost  sacrilege,  to  charge  so  great  a  Prince  with 
guile,  and  falsi  hood  when  under  oath.    And  yet  he  was  but  a  man;  and  mo- 
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lives  for  his  using  deception  can  be  nnnaed.  Conslantine  was  n  vain  man,  and 
greedy  of  praise  and  glory,  as  his  conduct  shows;  nor  do  his  friends  wholly 
deny  it  I  therefore  think,  that  it  will  not  be  temerity  to  suppose,  he  added 
somewhat  to  the  truth ;  and  perhaps,  he  changed  a  menial  and  Twclumal  vision 
into  a  day  vision  with  the  bodily  eyes,  for  the  s;ike  of  appearing  great  and 
favored  of  Grod,  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  and  particularly  the  bi- 
[p.  9S3.]  shops.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  naked  suspicion:  it  has  some  support.  For, 
cotemporary  lorilers  of  high  reputation, — to  say  nothing  of  more  recent  writers, 
— knew  nothing  of  that  day  vision  of  which  Conslantine.  speiks,  but  they  re- 
present the  whole  as  passing  in  a  dream.  Thus  Laclantius^  (if,  as  I  ^up)M»se, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  book  de  morlibus  persequutorum.)  the  preceptor  of 
Crispus,  Constantine's  son,  and  no  less  intimate  and  in  confidence  vvith  the  Em- 
peror than  Euaebius^  tells  us,  (c.  44.)  that  the  Emperor  was  admonished  in  his 
sleep,  to  mark  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  crosses:  commonitus  est  in  quiete 
Constantinus,  ut  coelesle  signum  Dei  notaret  in  sculis,  atque  iUi  proelium  comnut- 
teret  Fecit  ut  jussus  est,  et  transversa  litter^  X,  summo  cupite  circumflexo, 
Christum  in  «5cutis  notat,  quo  signo  armatu:)  exercitus  ca))it  ferrum.  This  man, 
therefore,  living  at  court  and  in  the  focus  of  light,  had  hetird  nuthing  about  a 
luminous  column  seen  in  broad  day,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  Hag  Vincb. 
Neither  had  Rujinus  heard  any  thinjr  of  it;  for  he  likewise,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  ix. 
c.  9.)  speaks  only  of  such  a  dream.  If  the  vision  of  Conslantine  had  been  pub- 
licly known,  and  if  the  Emperor  had  stated  to  others  what  he  stated  to  Eusebius^ 
how,  I  ask,  could  these  men  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  of  such  magnitude,  and  sub* 
stitutc  a  mere  dream  in  place  of  a  true  vision  ?  Whatever  conjectures  or  ex- 
ceptions wo  may  form,  it  is  manifest,  from  this  disagreement  of  writers  of  the 
same  age  and  authority,  that  common  fame  reported  nothing  definitely  respect- 
ing this  vision,  and  what  some  supposed  was  a  day  viMon,  others  con>idfred  to 
be  a  dream.  What  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  all  this,  I  need  not  explain 
at  length.  Consider  also  the  inscription,  Hag  Vince,  which,  it  is  said,  a[yeared 
in  the  air  with  the  cross.  This  inscription  creates  so  much  diificnlty  in  the  af- 
fair, that  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  certain  it  seems,  that  the  whol» 
was  a  dream. 

Those  who  think  this  vision  was  actually  seen  by  the  Emperor  with  his  wak- 
ing eyes,  are  again  divided  in  opinion.  The  majority,  following  the  example  of 
Eusebius  and  the  ancients,  place  the  vision  among  real  miracles ;  and  they  sup- 
pose God  intended  it  as  a  persuasive  to  the  Emperor  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  But  some,  with  the  late  Jo.  All.  Fabricius  at  their  head,  place  this 
cross  of  Const.intine  among  natural  phenomena.  They  suppose  that  the  Em- 
peror saw  a  solar  halo  encompassing  the  sun,  and  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  nature,  he  mistook  it  for  a  divine  prodigy.  The  dece.«sed 
Fabricius  published  a  Dissertation,  (in  his  Bihiioth.  Graeca,  vol.  vi.  p.  11.  &c.) 
in  which  he  displayed  this  ijigenious  theory  with  great  fulness  and  erudition.  If 
all  that  Eusebius  has  reported  from  the  mouth  of  Constantine,  is  strictly  true, 
no  one  can  doubt  at  all,  but  that  this  cross  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  or  to  be  set  down  as  a  miracle.  For,  whence  could  come  those 
two  words  Hac  Vince,  except  from  the  boundless  power  of  God  ?     But  if  wo 
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appronch  this  interpretiirion,  we  encounter  so  many  and  »o  grent  difficulties,  that 
we  start  baclc  instinctively.  First :  Allhoui^h  no  mortal  c:in  prescribe  limits  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  God  shall  deal  with  the  men  [p.  9S4.] 
whom  he  would  bless  and  reclaim  from  superstition;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  »U 
ways  selects  the  more  sure^  the  more  suileUfle,  and  the  more  manifest  ways^  in 
preference  to  the  dubious^  the  obscure^  and  the  diJpcuU,  Now  I  can  clearly  per- 
ceive, (and  ail  who  will  reflect,  must  agree  with  me,)  that  if  God  intended  to 
produce  a  religious  reformation  in  Constantino  by  a  miracle,  he  could  have  done 
it  in  a  far  clearer  and  more  certain  manner,  than  by  placing  the  form  of  a  cross 
before  his  eyes,  the  meaning  of  which,  on  his  own  showing,  he  did  not  compre- 
hend. Secondly :  It  must  appear  strange,  nay  incredible^  to  all  men  of  sound 
minds,  that  God  should  make  the  victory  over  his  foes,  to  depend  on  the  sign 
of  a  cross  painted  upon  the  shields  of  the  soldiers.  This  surely  was  cnlculated 
to  beget  superstition  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people,  and  to  establish  them 
in  the  worship  and  veneration  of  a  crossy  which  has  no  power  whatever  to  pro* 
duce,  or  to  preserve  and  augment  true  religion.  More  holy  counsel,  undoubt- 
edly, and  more  accordant  with  both  reason  and  Christianity,  (I  speak  confident- 
ly :  and  I  think  all  good  and  Christian  men  will  agree  with  me,)  I  say,  God 
would  have  given  more  holy  counsel  to  Constantine,  if  he  had  directed  both 
bim  and  his  soldiers,  to  forsake  their  superstition  and  impiety,  to  worship  Chri>t, 
and  with  devout  supplications  to  implore  his  aid ;  and  on  such  conditions,  had 
assured  him  of  victory.  But  from  such  a  direction  as  the  following :  Inscribe 
the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  soldiers*  shields^  and  bid  tliem  carry  it  before  thhn,  and 
you  toiU  be  victorious^  what  could  result,  except  the  corrupt  opinion,  that  there  is 
a  supernatural  ^wer  in  the  sign  of  a  cross^  and  therefore,  that  whoever  goes  into 
battle  protected  by  it,  will  be  victorious,  whether  he  is  a  good  man  or  a  bad  one, 
a  man  of  sound  views  or  superstitious.  I  need  not  say,  that  if  God  had  wished 
to  prostrate  Maxentius  by  a  miracle,  he  could  very  easily  have  effected  his  ob- 
ject)  not  only  without  a  cross,  but  also  without  any  ])attle  and  slaughter.  Mort' 
oveTf  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  miracles  and  visions  of  God  are  always  useful; 
neither  can  he  needlessly  and  uselessly  change  the  laws  of  nature.  But  tlus 
mid-day  vision,  which  Eusebius  reports  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor,  was  al- 
together vain  and  useless.  For,  as  the  Emperor  expressly  says,  neither  he  nor  his 
soldiers  understood  what  it  meant  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that  a  divine  ex- 
positor, the  Son  of  God,  should  explain  the  obscure,  and  consequently,  uselcHt 
prodigy,  and  should  inform  the  Emperor,  in  his  sleep,  the  night  following,  that 
by  this  sign  God  intended,  to  lead  him  to  fabricate  a  military  standard  after  th« 
form  of  that  celestial  sign.  Undoubtedly  God  foresaw,  that  Constantine 
would  not  understand  the  import  of  the  miracle :  why  then,  did  he  not  show 
him  a  more  intelligible  and  certain  sign  1  Was  it,  perhaps,  that  Christ  might 
have  some  reason  for  appearing  to  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep  ?  The  dream  also, 
in  which  Christ  appeared  to  Constantine,  I  can  never  believe  was  divine.  For 
the  Son  of  God  would  have  addressed  the  Emperor,  in  a  very  different  manner. 
What,  I  ask,  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  exhort  Constantine  to  believe  and  to  strive 
after  holiness?  Did  he  bid  him  eschew  and  oppose  superstition  and  im- 
piety, rule  the  State  with  justice  and  wisdom,  repent  of  his  past  trans-  [p.  985.] 
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gres>i()ns,  and  prefer  Ihe  salvation  of  the  citizens  before  all  things  else  ?  Not 
oiu'  of  all  these.  What  then  did  he  say  ^  He  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtain 
a  victory ;  he  showed  Constantino  what  sort  of  a  military  standard  he  must  u^ 
fn  iiis  battles.  Was  such  an  address  worthy  of  the  Savior  of  the  human  race, 
of  him  who  expiated  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  ?  Was  it  worthy  of  the 
Author  of  peace  to  mortals,  who  would  have  his  followers  forgive  their  ene- 
mies ?  But  why  enlarge  ?  This  was  the  natural  dream  of  a  soldier  and  gene- 
ral on  the  eve  of  battle,  who  fell  asleep  while  ruminating  on  the  best  method 
for  obtaining  the  victory.  Let  us  beware,  lest  by  too  eager  defence  of  the  mi- 
racles told  us  by  the  ancients  in  their  age,  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  to  that  most  holy  religion  which  teaches  us  to  subdue  ourselves, 
not  our  enemies. 

The  opinion  of  the  very  learned  man,  who  ingeniously  maintains  that  the 
cross  of  Constantino  was  a  natural  phenomenon^  has  also  its  difficulties,  which  I 
have  not  sagacity  enough  to  remove.  First,  this  remarkable  man  himself  ad- 
mits, that  he  had  much  difficulty  with  those  Latin  words.  Hag  Vince,  which 
Constantino  said,  appeared  to  him  in  the  aur  along  with  the  cross.  For  who,  I 
pray  you,  can  attribute  such  a  writing  to  mere  natural  causes  ?  To  surmount 
this  difficulty,  the  very  accomplished  Greek  scholar  attempts  a  new  interprets, 
tion  of  the  language  of  Eusehius ;  who  tells  us  that  Constantine  stated,  that 

he  saw  the  the  trophy  of  a  cross,  yfa^ni  r\  avrif  a-vfapd-ah   Xeyoua-aw  tivTf 

rfft«-    These  words   Valesius  renders:  Cum  htijusmodi  inscripiione :  Hag 
ViNCE.    But  the  learned  Fabricius  would  have  us  translate  them  thus :  Ei^ 
adjunctumfuisse  picluram,  indicarUemf  in  hoc  ipsi  esse  vincendum.    He  therefore 
supposes,  that  the  word  yfapif  in  the  passage,  does  not  mean  an  inscripiicn  or 
writing,  but  a  picture  or  figure.    And  he  supposes  \iy*iv  to  be  equivalent  with 
to  signify  or  indicate.    And  the^^re  indicative  of  victory,  he  supposes,  was  a 
crown^  such  as  every  solar  halo  is.    And  it  is  well  known,  that  a  crown  was  the 
sign  of  victory  among  the  ancients.     And  hence,  the  idea  of  this  distinguished 
man  and  his  followers,  is,  that  the  words  Hac  Vince,  were  not  written  on  the 
sky,  but  were  enigmatically  or  symbolically  expressed  by  ihe  ^figure  of  a  crown. 
That  J  may  not  appear  punctilious,  I  will  admit  that  the  words  of  Eusehius  or 
rather  of  Constantine,  will  bear  this  interpretation.     But  Ist,  how  obscurely  and 
poetically,  would  the  Emperor  have  expressed  himself  in  this  familiar  conversft* 
tion,  if  he  had  used  such  terms  to  convey  his  meaning  to  EuseHus  t     Suppoae 
any  man,  wishing  to  tell  his  friend,  that  in  a  dream  he  saw  a  crourn^  sliould  say^hft 
saw  a  figure,  which  signified :  conquer  by  this  ;  what  should  we  think  of  sndl 
a  man?    Certainly,  wo  should  conclude  that  he  talked  in  enigmas,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood ;  for  he  would  violate  all  the  laws  of  familiar  ^acoanaL 
2dly,  It  is  certain,  that  Constantine  did  not  wish  to  have  his  words  so  anderatood. 
For,  on  the  Labarums,  on  medals,  and  on  the  other  monuments,  he  woald  hava 
[p.  986.]  the  very  ipoids  Hac  Vince,  (tcmt«  fUa,)  distinctly  written  :  which  is 
evidence,  that  he  wished  every  body  to  believe,  those  ux)rds  appeared  before  liis 
eyes  in  the  air. — 3dly,   All  the  indent  writers  so  understood  both  him  :r  '. 
Eusebius:  for  their  language  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  they  all  belie\-  ' 
Constantine  to  say,  that,  not  a  croum^  the  sign  of  victory,  but  the  very  wvr^T 
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Hac  VnrcE,  appeared  to  the  Emperor.  Besides,  another  difficulty  of  no  less 
magnitude  occurs.  Among  all  the  crosses  hitherto  observed  by  astrc/nomcrs 
in  solar  hslos,  there  has  not  been  one  similar  to  that  which  Constantine  says 
he  saw :  so  that  an  example  of  such  a  natural  phenomenon  is  a  desideratum. 
From  Eusebius  and  from  the  medals,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  Constantine  did 
not  see  the  figure  of  a  true  cross,  but  theirs/  Greek  letter  in  the  name  Christy 
88.  X,  through  the  middle  of  which,  the  second  letter  of  that  name,  ss.  P,  waa 

drawn  perpendicularly,  thus :  a.  Now  such  a  figure  as  this,  has  never  been 
seen  by  any  astronomer.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  make  the  day  vision  a  no- 
tural  occurrence,  cannot  suppose  the  nocturnal  vision  or  dream  which  followed 
it,  to  be  supernatural  or  divine.  For,  as  natural  phenomena  have  no  significan- 
cy,  who  can  believe  that  God  undertook  to  instruct  Constantine  as  to  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  such  a  phenomena  ?  Those,  therefore,  who  believe  the  dream 
of  Constantine  was  sent  of  God,  must  necessarily  believe  that  the  preceding 
mid-day  vision  was  also  divine  or  miraculous. 

Finally,  to  give  frankly  my  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  think,  if  there  is 
any  measure  of  truth  in  this  famous  vision,  (which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
deny,)  it  all  pertains  to  the  dream.  But  Constantine,  a  long  time  afterwards,  to 
procure  for  himself  greater  influence  with  the  bishops,  and  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  in  high  favor  with  God,  added  from  his  own  invention  all  the  rest ; 
and  Eusebius  recorded  the  whole  just  as  he  stated.  Such  frauds,  in  that  age, 
were  common  among  Christians ;  nor  were  they  deemed  unlawful.  Constan- 
tino, while  ruminating  on  the  perilous  war  with  Maxentius  in  which  he  was 
about  to  embark,  fell  asleep.  And  while  he  slept,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be- 
hold Christ,  having  in  his  hand  that  Monogram  of  his  name,  of  which  Constan- 
tine retained  a  distinct  recollection,  and  promising  him  victory  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  sign.  When  he  awoke,  he  supposed  he  had  been  divinely  taught 
the  way  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  vision.  Yet,  if 
any  one  prefer  the  supposition,  that  Eusebius  either  did  not  correctly  understand 
the  Emperor,  and  mistook  what  he  said  of  his  dream  to  refer  to  an  ocular  vision, 
or,  purposely  added  several  things  to  the  Emperor's  statement,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  his  retaining  such  a  supposition. 

§  VIII.  A  Short  PersecQtion  by  Licinins.     The  Roman  republic 

appeared  tranquil  and  happy,  after  the  subjugation  of  Maxentius 
and  Maximin ;  but  soon  after  a  new  war  for  dominion,  [p.  987.] 
arose  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  colleague  Licinius^ 
to  whom  Constantine  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  But  this 
war  was  of  short  duration.  For  in  the  year  314,  Licinins  being 
defeated  in  two  battles,  at  Cibaloe  in  Pannonia,  and  in  Thrace, 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  with  his  kinsman.  But,  nine 
years  after  his  defeats,  this  turbulent  man,  who  wished  to  have 
no  associate  in  the  government,  both  from  his  own  choice  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Pagan  priests,  assailed  Constantine  with 
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larger  and  more  powerful  forces,  in  the  year  82i.  To  attach 
those  priests  the  more  to  himself,  Licinius  not  only  inflicted  very 
great  wrongs  upon  the  Christians  of  the  provinces  under  his 
government,  but  also  cruelly  put  to  death  not  a  few  of  their 
bishops.(')  But  fortune  was  again  adverse  to  him.  After  being 
defeated  in  several  battles,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  cast  himself 
on  the  clemency  of  his  conqueror;  and  Ac,  in  the  year  325,  for 
reasons  not  known,  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  After  this  vic- 
tory over  Licinius,  Constantine  reigned  sole  Emperor  all  his  life; 
and  he  strove  to  the  utmost,  by  his  counsels,  his  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  by  rewards,  to  extend  the  Christian  religion  over  all 
the  nations  he  governed,  and  to  depress  and  gradually  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  Gods  and  the  ancient  superstitions. 

(1)  Of  this  renewed  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  by  Licirnus,-^ 
not  to  mention  others  who  touch  upon  it  cursorily,  Eusebius  treats  professedly; 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  8  &c.  p.  396  &c.  and  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iL  c.  3  sU. 
p.  444  &c.)    Among  those  who  touch  upon  the  subject  incidentially,  I  think  we 
are  to  place  Aurelius  Vtc/or,  a  Roman,  in  whose  work  de  CccsaribuSy  (c.  41. 
p.  435.)  these  words  occur:  Licinio  ne  insontium  quidem  et  nobilium  philoso- 
phorum  servili  more  cruciatus  adhibili  modum  fecerunt    Licinius  had  nothing 
to  do  witli  the  Philosophers ;  nor  can  ingenuity  devise  a  reason  why  he  should 
put  them  to  death.    Victor  must  therefore  refer  to  the  Christian  bishops;  who 
imitiited  the  Greek  Philosophers  in  their  dress,  mode  of  life^  &c.  nay,  as  is  well 
known,  often  assumed  the  name  of  Philosophers.    For,  many  of  these,  as  Euse^ 
bins  testifies,  (ubi  supra,)  Licinius  cruelly  and  in  a  servile  way  put  to  death, 
both  personally  and  by  his  governors.    At  first,  he  showed  favor  to  the  Chris- 
tians; as  appears  from  the  edicts  in  their  beh.ilf,  issued  jointly  by  him  and  Con- 
l^ntine,  and  also  from  some  other  things.    But  when  he  resolved  on  a  second 
war  against  Constantine,  he  became  hostile  to  them ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  not 
BO  much  from  hatred  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  love  of  superstition,  as  from 
the  lust  of  power,  and  tlie  hope  of  subduing  Constantine.   For,  he  doubtless,  ex- 
pected, that  the  vast  multitude  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  ancient  religion, 
[p.  988.]  who  were  exceedingly  mortified  to  see  their  interests  continually  de- 
cline, and  those  of  the  Christians  flourish  and  enlarge  from  day  to  day^ — would 
foin  his  party,  take  up  arms,  and  •rush  heartily  into  an   intestine  war  against 
Constantino,  the  patron  of  Christians,  if  they  should  see  him  to  be  inclined  to 
oppress  the  Christians,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  to  its  pristine  dignity. 
To  this  motive,  suggested  by  policy,  we  may  add  the  exhortations  and  promises 
of  the  Pagan  priests.    For  they,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  (de  vita  Const.  L.  ii.  c.  4. 
p.  446.)  when  he  consulted  them :  Respondcbant  eum  viciorem  hostium  et  superi- 
nrem  in  hello  fore.   And  hence,  in  his  oration  to  his  soldiers,  (preserved  by  Eu^ 
sebius,  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  445,  446  )  in  order  to  animate  them,  he  craftily  insinuates, 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  war  to  avenj^e  and  vindicate  the  ancient  religion ; 
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and  he  promises,  after  gnining  the  victory,  to  wholly  exterminate  nil  despisera 
of  the  Gods.  For  hitherto  ho  had  spared  the  common  Christians,  although  he 
had,  before  the  war  began,  put  to  cruel  deaths  the  more  grave,  venerable,  and 
excellent  of  the  bishops  in  his  provinces.  See  EusebiuSy  (loc.  cit.  c.  2.  p.  444.) 
Bat  this  cruelty,  likewise,  did  not  so  much  proceed  from  a  hatred  of  the  religion 
taught  by  these  bishops,  as  from  policy,  and  the  desire  of  conquest.  For  he 
feared  that  these  bishops,  whom  he  knew  to  bo  much  attached  to  Constantino, 
and  to  have  vast  influence  with  the  people,  if  he  spared  them,  would  prove 
traitors  and  enemies,  would  communicate  information  to  Constantine,  and  would 
csxcite  sedition  and  rebellion  among  the  plebeians  whom  they  controlled.  Sozo^ 
men  perceived  this  motive  in  the  crafly  man ;  for  he  says,  (Hist.  Eecles.  L.  L 
c  7.  p.  409.) :  Licinius  existimabat,  ecclesias  Christianorura  (and  especially  tho 
presidents  or  bishops  of  the  churches,)  id  unum  optare  et  studere,  ut  ilium 
{Constajiiinum)  solum  Imperatorem  haberent  Therefore  Licinius  flrst  expelled 
all  Christians  from  his  palace;  and  then,  proceeding  farther,  he  ordered  all  mili- 
tary men  on  duty  in  the  cities,  if  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  military  honors.  {Eusebius,  Hist.  Eecles.  L.  x.  c.  8.  p.  396.) 
Other  enactments,  altogether  unjust  and  cruel,  followed.  Through  his  provin. 
cial  governors,  he  raised  calumnies  against  the  bishops  most  distinguished  for 
probity  of  life  and  for  influence,  and  then  put  them  to  death  in  new  and  most 
cme]  ways.  Some  of  the  temples  he  demolished ;  others  he  ordered  to  be  closed. 
These  were  the  precursors  of  heavier  calamities  and  sufferings,  with  which  he 
threatened  the  Christians  when  he  should  have  conquered  Constantine.  There- 
fore many  of  them,  to  save  their  lives  from  peril,  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  tho 
fields  and  deserts.  But  divine  Providence,  by  the  victories  of  Constantine,  dis- 
aipated  all  his  atrocious  projects.  And  this  war  of  Licinius,  became  beneflcial 
rather  than  injurious  to  the  Christians.  For,  Licinius  being  slain,  and  Constaru 
tine,  ruling  the  empire  without  a  colleague,  more  zealously  than  ever,  protected 
the  Christian  cause,  and  defended  it  against  the  assaults  and  machinations  of 
the  old  superstition. 
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foUomng  table  of  the  coincidences  of  the  two  pagings  is  subjoined. 


One. 

TniML 

Orif. 

TrusL  1 

p.l 

YoL  L  p.  8 

p.  57  vol  L  p.  76  1 

2 

9 

58 

77 

3 

9 

59 

79 

4 

11 

60 

80 

5 

12 

61 

81 

6 

13 

63 

83 

7 

15 

63 

84 

8 

16 

64 

85 

9 

17 

65 

86 

10 

39 

66 

88 

11 

20 

67 

89 

13 

21 

68 

90 

13 

22 

69 

91 

14 

24 

70 

93 

15 

23 

71 

93 

16* 

26 

72 

94 

17 

28 

73 

96 

18 

29 

74 

97 

19 

30 

75 

98 

20 

31 

76 

LOO 

21 

32 

77 

lOl 

22 

34 

78 

103 

23 

a") 

79 

103 

24 

3fi 

80 

104 

25 

37 

81 

106 

26 

39 

83 

107 

27 

40 

83 

108 

28 

41 

84 

109 

29 

42 

85 

110 

30 

43 

86 

111 

31 

44 

67 

113 

33 

46 

68 

114 

33 

47 

89 

115 

34 

48 

90 

116 

35 

49 

91 

117 

36 

50 

93 

119 

37 

51 

93 

120 

38 

52 

94 

121 

39 

54 

95 

122 

40 

55 

96 

123 

41 

56 

97 

124 

42 

58 

98 

126 

43 

59 

99 

127 

44 

60 

100 

128 

45 

61 

101 

129 

46 

62 

103 

130 

47 

64 

103 

131 

48 

65 

104 

133 

49 

66 

105 

134 

50 

67 

106 

136 

51 

69 

107 

138 

53 

70 

108 

139 

53 

71 

109 

140 

54 

72 

110 

142 

55 

74 

111 

143 

56 

75 

113 

144 

Oris. 

Tnuitl. 

Ortg. 

TnntL 

p.  113  vol.  1 

.p.  145 

p.  169  vol  I 

.p.  216 

114 

147 

170 

217 

115 

148 

171 

218 

116 

149 

173 

219 

117 

150 

173 

221 

118 

151 

174 

222 

119 

153 

175 

223 

120 

154 

176 

224 

121 

155 

177 

225 

123 

156 

178 

226 

123 

157 

179 

227 

124 

159 

180 

229 

123 

160 

181 

2:to 

126 

161 

183 

231 

127 

363 

183 

233 

128 

163 

184 

234 

129 

165 

185 

235 

130 

166 

186 

2:r7 

131 

167 

167 

238 

133 

16R 

188 

239 

133 

170 

189 

241 

134 

171 

190 

242 

135 

173 

191 

243 

136 

173 

193 

244 

137 

175 

193 

245 

138 

176 

194 

247 

139 

177 

195 

248 

140 

179 

196 

249 

141 

180 

197 

250 

143 

181 

198 

252 

143 

183 

199 

253 

144 

184 

200 

254 

145 

186 

201 

256 

146 

187 

202 

257 

147 

188 

203 

259 

148 

190 

204 

200 

149 
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203 

261 

150 

193 

206 

262 

151 

194 

207 

263 

153 

195 

208 

264 

153 
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209 

265 

154 

197 

210 

266 

155 

199 

211 

267 

156 

200 

213 

268 

157 

201 

213 

269 

158 

202 

214 

270 

159  - 

204 

215 

271 

160 

203 

216 

273 

161 

206 

217 

274 

163 

207 

218 

275 

163 

208 

219 

276 

164 

210 

220 

277 

165 

211 

221 

278 

166 

213 

223 

279 

167 

213 

233 

281 

163 

214 

S!M 

888 

Ong. 

p.  225  vol 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
233 
2^)3 
ZH 
235 
23(> 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
243 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
253 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
263 
26:1 
264 
263 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
273 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 


TnuwL 

Lp.283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
2t») 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
297 
298 
299 
300 
303 
303 
304 
305 
307 
308 
309 
310 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
318 
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320 
321 
322 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
3:)! 
333 
333 
334 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
348 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
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Orig. 
p.  281  vol. 
i>82 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
303 
303 
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305 
306 
307 
306 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 

3:r7 

338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 


Tr  >i.«I. 


Orig. 


TmiiAl. 


p.  348 

p.  357  vol  I. 

p.  432 

341) 

3.'»8 

4:m 

:jd0 

359 

4:J5 

•X)2 

360 

436 

353 

361 

437 

354 

n(i2 

438 

355 

363 

439 

356 

364 

440 

a'>7 

365 

441 

358 

366 

443 

359 

367 

444 

360 

368 

445 

362 

369 

446 

363 

370 

447 

364 

371 

448 

365 

373 

450 

366 

373 

451 

367 

374 

452 

368 

375 

453 

369 

376 

454 

370 

377 

456 

371 

378 

457 

372 

379 

456 

373 

380 

459 

374 

381 

461 

375 

382 

462 

376 

383 

463 

377 

3e4 

464 

379 

385 

4a-, 

380 

386 

467 

381 

387 

468 

382 

388 

469 

383 

389 

470 

3?4 

390  • 

472 

385 

391 

473 

386 

393 

474 

387 

393 

475 

388 

394 

477 

389 

395 

478 

390 

396 

479 

392 

397 

480 

393 

398 

482 

3<>4 

399 

483 

395 

400 

484 

396 

401 

485 

397 

402 

487 

3i>9 

403 

488 

4U0 

404 

489 

401 

4a> 

490 

402 

406 

491 

403 

407 

492 

4U4 

408 

494 

405 

409 

495 

407 

410 

496 

408 

411 

497 

409 

412 

498 

410 

413 

500 

411 

414 

501 

413 

415 

502 

413 

416 

503 

414 

417 

504 

416 

418 

505 

417 

419 

506 

418 

420 

507 

419 

421 

506 

420 

423 

509 

421 

423 

510 

422 

424 

511 
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425 

513 

425 

426 

514 

426 

427 

515 

427 

428 

516 

428 

429 

517 

429 

430 

518 

430 

431 

519 

431 

433 

520 

Orig. 
p.  433 

4:m 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

453 

453 
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455 
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457 
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459 
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462 

463 
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467 

468 

469 
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471 
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473 
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476 
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478 
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481 

482 

48.') 

484 
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486 

487 
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489 
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491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

soe 


TniML 
vol.  I.  p.  521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
5.10 
531 
532 
533 
535 
536 
vol.  11.  p.  1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
U 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
.17 
38 
39 
40 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Orig. 

Tmn»L 

Oric- 

p.509voLILp.56 

p.585voL 

510 

57 

5c« 

511 

58 

W7 

512 

58 

r»sR 

513 

59 

589 

514 

GO 

Z&O 

515 

61 

591 

516 

G3 

54*2 

517 

€3 

590 

518 

64 

594 

519 

65 

5U5 

520 

66 

596 

521 

67 

51*7 

523 

68 

598 

523 

€9 

599 

524 

69 

(iUD 

525 

70 

601 

526 

71 

603 

527 

72 

6U3 

528 

73 

604 

529 

74 

GU5 

530 

75 

606 

531 

76 

eo7 

532 

77 

606 

533 

77 

G09 

534 

78 

610 

5:{5 

79 

611 

536 

80 

612 

537 

81 

613 

5.T8 

82 

614 

539 

83 

615 

540 

84 

616 

541 

Ki 

617 

542 

86 

618 

543 

87 

619 

544 

88 

620 

545 

88 

621 

546 

89 

623 

547 

90 

623 

548 

91 

624 

549 

93 

625 

550 

93 

626 

551 

94 

627 

552 

95 

62d 

553 

96 

629 

554 

96 

630 

555 

97 

Gin 

556 

98 

an 

557 

99 

6;i3 

558 

100 

6:t4 

559 

101 

6:  to 

560 

102 

636 

561 

ia3 

an 

562 

104 

638 

563 

105 

6:J9 

564 

106 

640 

:n\5 

107 

641 

566 

108 

642 

567 

109 

643 

568 

110 

644 

569 

110 

645 

570 

111 

646 

571 

112 

647 

572 

113 

648 

573 

114 

649 

574 

115 

650 

575 

116 

651 

576 

117 

6r,2 

577 

118 

653 

578 

119 

654 

579 

120 

655 

580 

121 

656 

581 

122 

657 

582 

122 

6.)8 

.')83 

123 

659 

584 

124 

660 

.ILp,125 
12S 
127 
1:9 
1» 
130 
131 
19 
IS 
IZi 
134 
135 
lOi 
137 
139 
13» 
140 
141 
14i 
143 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
149 
120 
151 
153 
153 
151 
155 
156 
156 
157 
158 
150 
160 
161 
162 
163 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 

169 

1ft) 

170 

171 

171 

1T3 

173 

174 

175 

1T6 

176 

177 

178 

179 

IH) 

181 

1^<1 

\& 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 
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Ofk. 

TnoaL  1 

Pl661toLII.Fi19''2  | 

662 

193 

ea\ 

194 

€&l 

VM 

!».'> 

195 

66J 

1!M> 

6b7 

197 

6(id 

198 

6(D 

191) 

IJ70 

200 

671 

200 

C« 

201 

673 

203 

674 

203 

675 

204 

676 

205 

677 

206 
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206 

679 

207 

680 

2(118 

681 

21KI 

683 

210 

660 

211 

684 

212 

685 

21* 

«B6 

213 

687 

214 

6e8 

215 

689 

216 

6M) 

217 

691 

218 

69S 

219 

693 

220 

694 

231 

695 

231 

696 

222 

697 

233 

698 

234 

699 

225 

700 

226 

701 

227 

703 

228 

709 

229 

704 

229 

705 

230 

706 

231 

707 

232 

708 

233 

709 

234 

710 

235 

711 

236 

719 

236 

713 

237 

714 

238 

715 

239 

716 

240 

717 

241 

718 

243 

719 

243 

730 

244 

721 

245 

722 

246 

723 

246 

734 

247 

725 

248 

726 

249 

p.T27voL 
738 
729 
730 
731 
rJ2 

r.o 

734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
743 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
753 
753 
754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
765 
766 
767 
768 
769 
770 
771 
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773 
774 
775 
776 
777 
778 
779 
780 
781 
783 
783 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
7^3 


TrmasL 
ILp.350 
251 
252 
25:1 
253 
254 
255 
25(1 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
261 
263 
263 
264 
265 
266 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
27:i 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
2rJ 
280 
280 
281 
2t»2 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
293 
293 
294 
295 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
303 
303 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 


p,7!Qvol. 
794 
795 
796 
797 
798 
71H) 
800 
8^11 
803 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 
813 
813 
814 
815 
816 
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818 
819 
830 
831 
833 
83:) 
834 
835 
836 
827 
838 
839 
830 
831 
8:^3 
833 
834 
835 
836 
837 
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839 
840 
841 
813 
843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 
849 
850 
851 
853 
853 
854 
855 
856 
857 
858 


TnmL 

II.p.308 
309 
310 
311 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
318 
319 
330 
321 
333 
333 
334 
335 
335 
326 
337 
338 
339 
330 
331 
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333 
333 
334 
335 
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337 
338 
XiS 
339 
340 
341 
343 
343 
344 
345 
346 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
353 
353 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
359 
360 
361 
363 
363 
364 
365 


Orij. 

Tnnsi. 

p.859voLn 

.p.365 

860 

366 

861 

367 

8<i2 

368 

863 

3(» 

864 

370 

865 

371 

866 

373 

867 

373 

868 

373 

869 

374 

870 

375 

871 

376 

873 

377 

873 

378 

674 

379 

875 

379 

876 

380 

877 

381 

878 

383 

879 

383 

880 

384 

881 

385 

882 

386 

883 

386 

884 

387 

885 

388 

886 

389 

887 

390 

888 

391 

889 

393 

890 

39:) 

891 

393 

893 

394 

893 

395 

894 

:)<)6 

895 

397 

896 

3«)8 

897 

399 

898 

400 

KP9 

400 

900 

401 

;k)i 

403 

JK)3 

403 

903 

4(H 

904 

405 

905 

406 

906 

407 

wn 

407 

908 

408 

909 

409 

910 

410 

911 

413 

913 

41) 

913 

413 

914 

414 

915 

415 

916 

416 

917 

417 

918 

418 

919 

419 

920 

420 

931 

421 

933 

429 

923 

423 

Orig. 

TnuMi 

p.924Tol.II. 

p.433 

925 

424 

926 

435 

927 

436 

938 

437 

929 

438 

930 

439 

931 

430 

933 

430 

93:) 

43] 

934 

433 

935 

4:)3 

aw 

434 

937 

435 

9:)8 

436 

9:)9 

437 

940 

438 

941 

4:)9 

IM3 

4;)9 

943 

440 

944 

441 

945 

443 

946 

443 

947 

444 

948 

445 

949 

446 

950 

447 

951 

447 

953 

448 

953 

449 

954 

450 

955 

451 

956 

453 

957 

453 

958 

454 

959 

455 

960 

455 

961 

456 

963 

457 

963 

458 

964 

459 

965 

460 

966 

461 

967 

463 

968 

46) 

969 

463 

970 

464 

971 

465 

973 

466 

97;) 

467 

974 

468 

975 

469 

976 

469 

977 

470 

978 

471 

979 

479 

980 

473 

981 

474 

983 

475 

983 

476 

984 

477 

985 

477 

986 

478 

987 

479 

988 

480 
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Ahdiies,  heretics,  11.  Cent  L  485.  ru  (1.) 

AbganiSt  his  correspondence  with  Christ.    I.  95. 

AhraxaSj  with  BasUides,  the  king  of  heaven.    L  417. — ^Import  of  the  Word. 

L  421.— Was  it  applied  to  Jesus  Christ!  L  423.— Inscribed  on  gems.  L  424. 
Absiinence^  as-taught  by  Mystics,  II.  Cent    I.  380. — ^by  Satuminus,    I.  414. 
Academic  Philosophers,  their  doctrines.    I.  34,  35. 
Accusers  of  Christians,  under  Trojan.    I.  293.— under  Hadrian.  •  L  296.— under 

Antoninus  Pius.    I.  300. 
Achamolhf  an  Aeon,  of  VaJenlinus,   I.  459. 
Actions  of  men,  morality  of,  subverted  by  Carpocrates,    I.  446. 
Ads  ofihjR  Apostles^  disapproved  by  the  Manichseans.    IL  272. 
Adam^  how  viewed  by  Manes,    II.  317. 
Adamiies^  heretics,  II.  Cent    I.  485. 
Advliery,  esteemed  lawful  by  Carpocrates.    L  445. — a  g^und  for  excommunii 

cation.    II.  68. 
Advent  of  Christ,  according  to  Manes,    II.  349. 
Adia  Capitotina^  built  by  Hadrian.    I.  398. 
AelianSt  Christians,  IL  Cent    I.  399. 
JEion  of  Valeniinus;  see  "Amuc, 

African  church,  disputes  on  heretical  baptisms.    11.  78.  89. 
Agapaey  in  the  early  church.    I.  194. 
AgapetaCf  or  synisactae  mulieres.    II.  138.  n.  (2.) 
Aganensian  Martyrs.    )I.  107. 

AgeSt  (Saecula,)  associated  with  the  good  God  of  AfoTies.    IL  289. 
Agriculture,  disapproved  by  Manichaeans.    II.  363. 
^Atmut,  of  the  Orient  Philosophers.    I.  43. — of  Simon  Magus.    I.  246.— of 

Cerinthus.    L  251.— of  Barsilides,  I,  416,  419.  n.  (3.)— Christ  the  highest 

Aeon  of  Carpocrates,    I.  440. — Their  number  and  names,  according  to 

Valeniinus.  I.  452. — Manes  associated  them  with  the  good  God.  II.  289. 
Alexander,  a  heretic  of  the  Apostolic  age.  1. 222. — an  Impostor,  II.  Cent  1. 277. 
Alexander  Severus,  Emp.  state  of  ChrisUans  under  him.    IL  13. — ^Was  he  a 

Christian!   II.  14.  n.  (2.) 
Alexander,  a  martyr  of  Jerusalem.    II.  27. 
Alexandria,  church  of,  very  influential.    L  323.— Its  school  cultivated  allegorio 

interpretations.    IL  166. 
Allegoric  Interpretation,  its  origin  and  abuse.    L  368. — of  Origen,  fully  stated 

n.  165,  &c 


488  OENBRAL     INDEX. 

Alms,  the  almoners  of  the  prim.  e)iureh.    1. 152. — Alms  of  Christians.   I.  331.— 

lit  Carthage.    II.  52. — of  Maniehsenns.     II.  3G4. 
AmbilioTh  a  source  of  lieresics ;  e.  S'  of  Valeniinus,  nl.  449.— of  Marcion.  L 

486.— of  Paul  of  Samosata.     II.  229. 
Ammonius  Saccns,  a  Philosopher.    I.  38. — his  school.    II.  348. 
Amulels,    II.  94. 
Anabaplism  of  heretics.     II.  78. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.     I.  147. 
Angels,  called  jEotis  by  the  fathers.    I.  44,  55. — Bishops,  so  called.     I.  171.^- 

Doctrine  of  Satuminus  of  them.    I.  410. — BasHides  made  375  Orders  o£ 

I.  417.  420. — ^held  the  angels  presiding  over  nations,  to  be  the  anthers  of 
many  evils.    I.  429. 

Anthony,  the  father  of  Eremites.    II.  198. 

Antichrist,  of  the  Jews.   I.  55,  &c. — supposed  to  be  at  hand,  in  III.  Cent,  II.  7. 

Antioch,  church  of,  its  rank  and  influence.    I.  323. 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Gr.    1.  50,  51. 

Antoninus  Pius,  state  of  Christianity  under.  I.  300. — under  Mar.  AureL  L  303. 

ApelleSy  a  heretic.    I.  487. 

Apocalypse  of  John,  its  authority.    11.  245. 

Apo2/o,  Oracle  of:  see  Oracles,    II.  414. 

Appollonius,  a  Martyr.    I.  317. — Tyanaeus,  compared  to  Christ     II.  104. 

Apologies,  they  aided  Christianity.  I.  282. — Authors  of,  in  IL  Cent.  I.  282.— 
Estimate  of  them.  I.  287,  297.— of  Justin  Martyr.  I.  300,  303. — ^pre- 
sented to  the  Emp.  Marcus.  I.  308. — of  7'ertuUian.  I.  317,  318. — of 
Eusebius  for  Origen,    IL  201. 

Apostles,  chosen  by  Christ.  I.  90. — Import  of  the  word  •Atrortoxcf.  I.  9i. — 
Messengers  of  the  High  Priest.  I.  91. — A  new  one,  how  chosen.  I.  102. — 
Their  labors,  travels,  miracles,  and  death.  1. 106. — ^Proof  that  they  wrought 
miracles.  I.  115. — Gnostics  arose  after  the  decease  of  tho  Apostles.  I. 
406. — ^The  Apostles  of  the  Gauls.  II.  2. — Manes  styled  himself  an  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ    II.  256,  263. — He  impiously  created  Apostles  of  himselt 

II.  401. 

Apostolici,  heretics,  II.  Cent    I.  485. 

Apostolical  churches,  greatly  respected.    I.  324. 

Apotactics,  heretics,  II.  Cen.    I.  482. 

Apuleius,  his  book  ag.  Christians,  entitled  The  Golden  Ass,    II.  105. 

Arabia  Felix,  christianized.    I.  263. 

Arabian  Heretics.    II.  242. 

Arabians  converted.    II.  1. 

Arcane  Discipline,  among  Christians,  origin  of.    I.  373,  n.  (2.) 

Archelaus,  king  of  Judea.    I.  50,  51. 

Aristotle,  some  of  his  opinions,    I.  35. 

AriuSf  his  Epistle  concerning  Sabellius,    11.  223. 

Artemas,  or  Artemon,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.    I.  518, 

Artemas,  his  heresy.     II.  233. 

Ascension  of  Isaiah.    II.  406. 
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Ascetic  if  origin  of,  among  Christians.    I.  381. — wore  cloaks.    I.  38S.  fl.  199. 

Asiatic  Christians,  time  of  celebrating  £a.stcr.  I.  523. — Controversy  with  the 
Romish  church.     IF.  78. 

Assemblies,  religious,  form  of,  in  the  prim,  church.  I.  146. — The  parts  of  wor- 
ship in  them.  1.  185. — proliibiled  by  the  rulers.  II.  94,  99. — by  Dioclelian, 
II.  26. 

Atheists,  were  the  ancient  Philosophers  o/Aeis/s  .^  1. 28,  n,  (1.) — Christians  called 
Atheists,     I.  300. 

Athenagoras,  his  writings.    I.  394. 

Auditors,  who  so  called,  among  Manichscans?    II.  399. 

AtLgustine,  a  principal  writer  on  Manichseism.     II.  263. 

Augustus,  Emp.  state  of  the  empire  under  him.     I.  9,  &c. 

Aurelian,  Emp.  referred  a  dispute  among  Christians  to  a  council  of  bishops. 
II.  241. 

Aurelian,  Emp.  persecuted  the  Christians,    II.  100,  &c. 

Avarice,  a  cause  of  persecution.    II.  6. — an  excommunicable  offence.    II.  68. 


Babylas,  a  martyr.    II.  478. 

Baptism^  deferred  long,  by  Constantine,  and  by  many  others.  II.  462. — ^Rites 
of.  (ibid.) — Christian,  explained.  I.  89. — confirmed  by  a  bishop.  II.  62, 
79.— Its  efficacy.  11.  72.— Heretical,  validity  of.  II.  78,  &c.— of  the  Ma- 
nichseans.    II.  392. 

Barchochba,  an  enemy  of  Christians.    I.  299. 

Bardesanes,  his  sect.    I.  477. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of.     I.  207. 

Bartholomew,  converted  the  Indians.    I.  262. 

Basilides,  his  Gnostic  philosophy  and  dogmas.    I.  416. 

Basilidian  gems,  what?    I.  424. 

Bema,  a  festival  of  Manichsans.    11.  389. 

Beryllus  of  Bostra,  his  error.     11.  225. 

Bishops,  their  origin.  I.  168,  dtc. — consulted  in  all  cases.  I.  225. — in  H.  Cent 
I.  322. — extent  of  their  power.  I.  331. — persecuted,  especially.  II.  19,  94 
27,  74. — their  independence  of  each  other.  II.  89. — their  authority  in  IIL 
Cent.  II.  116. — :ill  equal.  II.  122. — their  prerogatives  in  III.  Cent,  en- 
larged, n.  128. — Cyprian  thought  them  created  by  God.  IL  129. — Paul 
of  Samosata,  both  a  bishop  and  a  magistrate.     II.  230. 

Blasphemy,  what  so  accounted  by  Manichscans.    II.  357. 

Blastcs,  a  heretic.     1.  486. 

Body,  severity  to,  learned  from  Platonism.    I.  380. — resurrection  of,  denied  by 
Simonides.    I.  429.— etherial  and  celestial,  assigned  to  Christ  by  the  Bar- 
desanists.     I.  479. — Origen^s  opinion  of  the  body.    II.  152. — ^the   source 
of  all  evil,  and  therefore  to  bo  mortified,  according  to  the  Mystics.  II.  190 
— state  of,  in  the  future  life.     II.  249. 

Boehmer,  J.  II.  refuted.    I.  156. 
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Books,  of  the  N.  Test  pronounced  by  heretics,  corrupted.  II.  267. — sacred, 
commanded  by  Diocletian,  to  be  burned.  11.  423. — spurious^  forged  by 
Gnostics.  I.  236.— by  Christians.  I.  202 — in  II.  Cent  I.  288.— ascribed 
to  Christ  I.  364. — the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarseans.  I.  400. — of  Manet, 
If.  267. 

Bread,  breaking  of,  what  in  the  N.  Test.  ?    I.  149. 

Britons,  converted.    I.  261. — Origin  and  doctors  of  their  cburch.    I.  269. 

Brothers,  a  common  appellation  among  early  Christians.    I.  180. 

Burning  the  Palace  of  Nicomedia,  charged  on  Christians.    II.  428. 

Bvd-of,  in  the  Orient  philosophy.    L  43. — an  Mon  of  Valentinus,     L  459. 

O. 

Cabbala,  did  Valenlinus  draw  from  it  ?    I.  454. 

Ca:sar,  C.  Jul.  his  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    I.  25,  n.  (3.) 

Caesariani,  who  ^,  in  the  edict  of  Valerian.    II.  97. 

Cainians,  heretics.   I.  485. 

Calamities,  public,  attributed  to  the  Christians.     I.  134.  II.  76. 

Calumnies  on  the  Christianw.  I.  133.  138. — repcllfd  by  the  Apologists.     I.  297. 

300. — in  II.  Cent    I.  305. — Christians  taxed  with  the  public  calamitiea 

II.  76.— with  seditions,  (929).  11.  428. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry,  education  of,  in  the  early  church.    I.  166. 
Canon  of  the  N.  Test  when  and  by  whom  made.     I.  113. 
CanonSf  Apostolic^  their  character.     I.  202. — Ecclesiastical,  their  origin.    I.  329. 
Captives  propagated  Christianity  among  Barbarians.     II.  1,  &c. 
Caracalla,  Emp.  persecuted  the  Christians.     II.  8.  11. 

Carpocrates,  his  system  of  Gnosticism.     I.  438. — a  very  corrupt  man.  I.  445. 
Ca.s<>/a/?w5,  a  heretic.     1.485. 
Catechumens^  in  the  early  church.     I.  180. — not  Uuight  all  Cliristian  doctrines 

I.  374,  &c.  391.— Was  Constantino  the  Gr.  a  Catecliumen?     II.  462. 
Catharij  a  name  assumed  by  the  Novatians.     II.  67. 

Celibacy,  origin  of,  among  Christians.  I.  380. — introduced  in  III.  Cent   II.  138. 
Celsus,  assailed  the  Christians.     I.  319,  &c. 
Cemelaries,  Christinns  met  in  them  for  worship.     II.  95.  99. 
Cccnobites,  origin  of,  among  Christians.     I.  380,  &c. 
CerdOf  his  heresy.     I.  486,  &c. 
Ceremonies,  Mosaic,  venerated.     I.  215. — repudiated  by   most  Christians  in  IL 

Cent.   1.397. — Nazareans' opinion.    1.400. — how  to  be  explained.   11.185. 

—  Christian,  in  I.  Cent.    I.  185.— in  II.  Cent    I.  390. 
Cerinthus,  a  heretic.     I.  250,  Slc. 
Chants,  sacred,  of  early  Christians.     I.  191. — abrogated  by  Paul  of  Samosata. 

IF.  229. 
Children,  professors  of  Christ     II.  95. 

Chiliasls,  history  of.    II.  244. — Most  of  the  early  Christians  Chiliasts.    II.  246. 
Chor-episcopi,  their  origin,  rights,  &c.     I.  175. 
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Christ,  he  only  could  reform  mankind.  1. 48. — his  history  at  large.  I.  83^-100. 
—  Was  ho  a  carpenter?  I.  86.  n.  (1.) — His  connection  with  the  Jewish 
church.  I.  88. — His  fame  in  other  countries.  I.  95. — He  died  voluntarilv  for 
our  redemption.  I.  98.  t?.  (1.) — Why  he  appeared  to  many  beside  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection.  I.  99. — How  he  w:is  regarded  by  the  Gentiles.  I. 
119. — Impious  opinions  of  him  by  the  Gnostics.  I.  232. — by  Simon  Ma- 
gus. I.  247. — Cerintkus  distinguished  Christ  from  Jesus,  and  perverted 
the  account  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  I.  251. — Veneration  of  Am- 
monius  for  Christ  and  God.  I.  362. — He  iield  that  Christ  wrote  books  on 
theurgy.  I.  364. — Pagan  Oracles,  s;iid  to  laud  Christ.  I.  364. — The  inters 
Tuil  Christf  of  the  Mystics.  I.  386. — What  the  Nazaraeans  held,  respicling 
his  divine  nature.  I.  400.  402. — Low  opinion  of  him  by  the  Ebonites.  I. 
403. — and  by  Saturninus*  I.  413. — Was  ho  the  Abraxas  of  BasiliJes? 
I.  423. — Basilides'  idea  of  the  object  of  his  advent.  I.  427. — His  other 
doctrines  concerning  the  Saviour.  I.  428. — denied  his  cruciBxion.  I.  428. 
—did  ho  deny  Christ's  freedom  from  sin?  1.  431. — he  distinguished  Christ 
from  Jesus,  1.431. — Carpocrates  held  the  most  degrading  opinions  of 
Christ.  I.  439. — distinguished  three  things  in  Christ  I.  442. — Valentinus 
accounted  liim  the  chief  JEltm,  I.  453.  465,  &c. — AJardon^s  views  of 
Christ.     I.  492,  &c. — Montanus  deemed  Christ's  law  of  holiness  imperfect. 

I.  604,  &c. — Praxca5  denied  the  personality  of  Christ.    I.  613. — llieodotus 
denied  his  divinity.     I.  518. 

Christy  his  images  worshipped  by  Emperors.  1. 119 ;  H.  16. — He  was  forsaken 
by  many  professed  Christians,  in  the  Decian  persecution.  II.  31.  38. — Ho 
had  many  true  followers  in  the  court  of  Valerian,  II.  97. — and  in  that  of 
Diocletian,  II.  113. — also  in  the  army.  II.  113. — Good  and  bad  men 
among  his  followers.      II.    137. — Origen^s  opinions  concerning  Christ 

II.  159.    • 

Christy  Doctrine  of  his  personnlity,  corrupted  by  Noetus.  II.  210,  &c. — by  So- 
belius.  II.  215. — by  Beryllus,  II,  225. — His  millennial  reign  believed.  IL 
244.— 3fan25  greatly  dishonored  Christ  II.  256.  292,  &c. — disliked  the 
name  of  Christ  II.  295. — supposed  Christ  dwelt  partially  in  the  3foo7i, 
and  fully  in  the  Sun,    II.  296.     See  also  the  article  Jesus. 

Christiaiiiyy  the  Emp.  Decius  aimed  to  extirpate  it  utterly.     II.  27. 

Christians,  ihe  primitive,  mostly  plebeians;  yet  some  of  them  learned.  I.  117.— ^ 
Causes  of  their  persecution.  1. 129. — ^Their  number,  in  II  Cent  I.  274.— ^ 
and  more  fully.  I.  275. — Confounded  with  Atheists  and  Epicureans.  L 
277.  n, — Some  eagerly  sought  martyrdom.  I.  295. — Christi.ins  were 
deemed  crazy.  I.  303.— esteemed  of  no  importance  by  the  Emp.  Marcus, 
I.  307. — Some  in  II  Cent,  expected  a  restoration  of  Judaism.  I.  397.-^ 
They  migrate  from  PelU  to  Jerusalem.  I.  399. — Were  the  Emp.  Severus 
and  Philip  Christians?  II.  14,  &c.  22. — They  became  corrupt,  when  freed 
from  persecution.  II.  115.  n.  (3). — itfany  of  the  earlier  were  Chiliasts.  IL 
246.— Was  Constantine  a  Christian?  IL  460.— Wiis  he  a  true  Christian! 
U.  465. 

Ckristians  of  St  John.    I.  60. 
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Churchy  Origen^s  idea  of  it.  11.  177. — Mnnichaean  form  of  the.  11.  398 
Till,  first  ciiurches  all  independent,  I.  196. — ApoHtolic  churches  hi^lily 
Bpeited.  I.  197.  n.  323. — Were  the  early  churches  confederated  ?  L  198- 
71.  (2.) — CliurchcH  founded  in  the  different  province!*.  I.  260.  Church  go- 
vernment in  n  Cent.  I.  322. — in  III  Cent.  II.  115. — All  churclie?*  equal 
and  free  in  the  III  Cent  II.  120. — Primacy  of  the  Romi-li  church.  L 
326. — Independence  of  churches  gradually  subverted.  I.  329. — Who  pro- 
perly members  of  the  church  ?  I.  391. — Novatian  held,  none  but  holy  men 
are  members.    II.  66. 

Church  Edifice^  contest  renpccting  one.    II.  241. 

Cicero^  was  an  Academic  Philosopher.     I.  35. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  recommended  philosophy.  I.  341. — ^injured  biblical  in. 
terpretition.  I.  369. — Mystical  opinions  germinated  in  him.  I.  388.  His 
writings.    I.  393. 

Clem^nSy  Flavius,  a  consul  and  martyr.    I.  143. 

Clemens  RomanuSf  his  writings.  L  201. — Spurious  works  attributed  to  him. 
I.  202. 

Clemens^  an  apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  2. 

Clergy^xxi  the  prim,  church.  I.  184. — ^Import  of  the  word,  and  rights  of  th« 
persons.    U.  116. — Their  morals,  in  III  Cent    11.  137. 

Climate,  its  influence  on  religion.    I.  387. 

Clinic  Baptism.    II.  62. 

Colarbasus,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  473. 

CoUins,  Anthony,  his  opinion  refuted.    I.  79.  m  (2.) 

Cologne,  the  church  t!iere.    L  269. 

Community  of  Asia,  an  Edict  addressed  to.    I.  301. 

Community  of  goods  in  prim,  church,  the  author's  opinion  of.    f.  152. 

■  of  women,  contended  for  Carpocrates,    L  446. 

Cancilabula,  what  ?     II.  94. 

Concupiscence,  prohibition  of,  ridiculed  by  Carpocrates.  I.  445. — How  to  be 
overcome,  according  to  the  Mystics.     II.  194. 

CoTifessors,  who  so  called  in  the  church.  I.  135. — Veneration  of,  (ibid,  w.)— 
were  elected  ministers  of  cliurchcs.     11.  118. 

Confirmation  of  baptism,  by  a  bishop.     II.  62.  79.  * 

Confiscation  of  goods,  a  penalty  on  Confessors.     II.  97. 

Constantine  the  Gr.  in  what  sense  the  first  Christian  Emp.  II.  25. — his  Histo- 
ry. II.  446. — jrrently  favored  Christians.  II.  448. — liis  morals  and  reli- 
gion.    II.  449. — gave  full  peace  to  the  Christians.     II.  454. 

Consiantius  Chlorus,  how  disposed  towards  Christians?    II.  412. 

Constitutions,  Aptjstolic,  the  author  of  not  known.     I.  202. 

Contemplation,  mystical,  I.  384.  II.  196. 

Continence,  accounted  more  holy  than  marriage,  in  II  Cent.    I.  382. 

Controversies,  ori«jin  of,  in  prim,  church.  I.  2  J  4. — on  necessity  of  observing  the 
Mosaic  law,  {ibid.) — on  the  mode  of  justification.  I.  220. — Appeals  in,  to 
the  Apostolic  churches.  I.  324. — Conduced  to  the  primacy  of  the  Romish 
church.  1. 326. — respecting  philosophy.  I.  343. — among  the  Gnostics.  1.407* 
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Controversies  on  the  time  of  Easter.  I.  423. — ^Modernserr  bv  not  considerinsf  tho 
ancient  use  of  the  word  ir&o-^gL,  I.  526. — concerning  the  Inpscd.  II.  38.— 
between  Novatus  and  Cyprian.  IL  45. — with  Novatian.  II.  69. — on  here- 
tical baptisms.    II.  78. — on  Trinity  and  person  of  Christ.    II.  209. 

dmveniions  for  worship,  form  of  in  prim,  church.  I.  147. — Parts  of  worship 
described.  L  186. — ^prohibited  by  civil  rulers.  11.  94.  99. — ^by  Diocletian. 
II.  426. 

Coracion,  a  Chiliast.     11.  260. 

Cornelius,  bp.  of  Rome.    II.  68,  &c. — was  a  Confessor.    11. 74. 

Councils^  had  tho  early  church  any  ?  I.  196.— That  at  Jerusalem.  I.  199.— can 
it  be  called  a  Council?  I.  216.  n. — Councils  originated  in  II  pent,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  from  the  civil  connection  in  provinces,  I.  329. — Tcrtnl- 
lian's  account  of  them.  I.  332. — Councils  held  at  Carthage.  II.  45.  56. 
84. — Council  of  Antioch  ag.  Paul  of  Samosato.  11.  228. — Aurelian,  Emp. 
respected  them.    II.  241. 

Creation  of  man,  according  to  Orient  Philosophers.    I.  44,  &c. — of  the  worl-i 

•  L  410.  420.  425. — See  Gnostics. — Valentinian's  opinion.    I.  462. — Hermo« 

genes  denied  creation  from  nothing.    I.  620. — ^Views  of  Manes.    II.  330. 

Creator  of  this  world,  Bosalides  had  better  views  of  him  than  the  other  Gnos- 
tics,   I.  425. — Opinion  of  Marcion.    I.  489. 

Creed,  the  Apostles\when  and  by  whom  composed.  I.  114. — Conjecture  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.    I.  392.  n.  (1.) 

Crescens,  an  enemy  of  Christians.    I.  320. 

Cross,  was  Christ  really  or  only  apparently  crucified,  .according  to  Basilides  ?  I. 
432. — Sign  of,  on  the  forehead,  and  its  use.  II.  113. — seen  by  Constantine, 
was  it  a  real  vision,  discussed.    IL  ^72. 

Cubricus,  the  original  name  of  Manes.    II.  267. 

Cyprian,  how  he  treated  the  lapsed.  II.  39. — ^liis  contest  with  Novatua.  11. 46. 
—demanded  for  tlie  lions.  11.  74,  75. — his  life.  11.  1 17. — his  martyrdom. 
11.91. 


Darkness,  a  symbol  of  evil  among  Orientals.  1. 478.  489.  387. — ^Manichtcan  opi- 
nions of  it  and  of  its  wars.     II.  274.  280,  &c. 

David,  his  posterity  sought  after  by  the  Emp.  Domitiari.    I.  143. 

Day,  tho  Lord's,  observed  by  Christians.  I.  145.  Asiatics  did  not  confine  Eaa- 
ter  to  it.    I.  630. 

Deacons,  in  prim,  church.    I.  162,  &c.  l55.^^Deaconesscs.    I.  176. — ^inll  Cent 

I.  322. — ^high  authority  of  in  African  church.    II.  63. — Cyprian's  opinion  ot 

II.  131. 

Decius,  Emp.  cruelly  persecuted  Christians.    11.  26. 

Deists  contend,  the  Christians  were  few  in  I  and  11  Centuries.    L  276. 

Demas,  was  he  a  heretic  ?    I.  222. 

Demelrianus,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Cyprian.    XL  76. 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria.    I.  262.  IL  200. 
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Demiurge  of  the  Orient.  Philosophers.    I.  46. — His  genealogy  given  by  Yu 

Icntinus.    L  461.— The  Valentinian  Creator.    I.  462. — The  Manichean. 

II.  331. 
Demon  of  Mines,  a  biped,    II.  285. 
Demons,  doctrine  of,  by  Ammonius  Saccas.  I.  355. — ^repelled  by  Christians.   IL 

93. — by  the  sign  of  the  cross.    II.  113. 
Descent  of  Christ  to  Hell,  according  to  Marcion.    I.  495,  n,  (4.) 
Dioceses.    I.  175. 
Diocletian,  his  persecution.    II.  106,  &c. — ^had  Christians  about  him.    IL  413.— 

naturally  benevolent,  but  prompted  by  the  pagan  priests.     II.  414. 
DionysiuSj  tfio  Arcopagite,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    II.  3,  n.  (1.) 

,  bp.  of  Alexandria.    IL  99,  216,  228. 

Diotrephesy  was  he  a  heretic  ?    I.  223. 

Disciples,  the  seventy  of  Christ,  who  and  what  1    I.  94. 

Disciplina  Arcani,  preposterously  introduced.    I.  377. — Ecclesiastical.     IL  22. 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  enemies  of    I.  618. — Paid  of  Samosata.     IL  233. 

Dogmatic  Theology,  corrupted  by  philosophy.    I.  372. — ^twofold,  snblime  'and 

popular.    I.  373. — of  Basilides,  respecting  redemption.    I.  427. — of  Carpo- 

crates.    I.  439.— of  Valentinus.    L  458,  462. 
Domitian,  he  persecuted.    L  142. — enquired  after  David's  posterity.     L  143. 
Domitilla,  Flavia,    I.  143. 
Door  of  Christ,  what?    I.  121. 
Dreams,  divine,  in  III.  Cent.    II.  4. 

DosUheus,  was  he  a  heretic,  or  delirious  ?   I.  Cent   I.  240.  n. 
Ducenarius,  Paul  of  Samosata  one :  what  tliis  rank  ?    II.  230. 
Dynamis,  an  iEon  of  Basilides.    I.  417. 


Earthquakes,  pernicious  to  Christians.    I.  301.  II.  20. 

East,  Manichaeans  turned  towards,  in  prayer.    II.  298. 

Easter,  controversy  as  to  time  of.  1.523. — ^a^x^  denoted  the  day  of  Chrisi*& 
death,     I.  626. 

Ebionites,  not  of  the  I.  Cent.    I.  220,  n.  (2.) — treated  of  in  II.  Cent.  L  400. 

Eclectic  Philosophers,  their  opinions.    I.  38. — their  founder  (ibidJ) 

£:(/jc/5  ag.  Christians.  I.  140.— of  Trajan.  L  292,  294.— of  Hadrian.  .L  297.— 
of  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  Commons  of  Asia.  I.  301. — of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  I.  303. — Edicts  not  repealed,  occasioned  vexations.  I.  317. — Edicts 
of  Severus.  II.  7.— collected  by  Ulpian.  II.  13. — of  Decius,  II.  26. — of 
Valerian.  IF.  96. — of  Gallienus.  II.  100. — of  Diocletian  to  the  soldiers. 
II.  113.— ag.  all  Christians.  II.  416.— The  new  Edicts.   II.  428,  435. 

Egyptiams,  their  sacred  wars.  I.  14,  w.  (1.) — their  gener.il  and  provinei.il  re- 
ligions. I.  21. — from  Egypt  came  most  of  the  evils  in  the  church.  I.  369, 
n,  (2.) — the  birtliplnce  of  mystical  Christians  in  IL  Cent    I.  380.  II.  198. 

Elcesaites,  a  ssect,  their  discipline.    I.  408. 

Elect,  the,  among  Manichroans,  revered.    II.  299. — their  worship.    IL  391, 396. 
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£Zec/i(m  of  ministers.  be1ong;ed  to  the  churches.  1. 103. — as  late  as  TIL  Cent.  II.  1 17. 

Etemenls,  the  material,  of  Manichsans.  II.  280. — in  the  world  of  darkness.  IL 
280. — in  the  world  of  light.    11.  282.— ^/Jrc  in  each  world  (ibid,) 

Eleutherus  sent  Christian  teachers  to  England.    I.  273. 

Elxaiy  head  of  the  Elcesaites.    L  408. 

Emperors^  Rom.  Some  of  them  respected  Christ.  1. 119.  II.  15. — ^Their  edicts  ag. 
Christians.  I.  140,  n.  (1.) — see  Edicts. — Some  of  them  patronized  Chris- 
tians. 1. 298,  w.  (3,)  317.  II.  91. —especially  in  the  IV.  Cent  IL  412,414.— 
Who  was  the  first  Christian  Emp.  ?    11.  14,  23. 

Encraiites,    I.  482. 

Epicurean  Philosophers^  their  pestiferous  doctrines.    I.  33. 

Epiphanes,  son  of  Carporates,  was  he  dei6ed?    I.  444,  447,  n.  (2.) 

'£»'i0>Tj>>»,  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  what?    H.  237. 

Eremilesy  their  origin.  I.  68. — from  Egyptian  and  Platonic  philosophy.  1.  380.— 
Paul  of  Thebais  their  patriarch.    II.  190,  198. 

Essenes,  why  not  mentioned  in  N.  Test  1. 50,  n.  (1.) — ^two  kinds  of,  theoretical 
and  practical.  I.  68. — ^Porphyry,  concerning  them.  I.  70. — ^They  sacrificed 
in  the  night,  and  burned  the  whole  offering.    I.  71. 

Eucharist,  what,  among  the  Manichscans.    II.  396. 

EuchariuSy  Apostle  of  Germany.    I.  269. 11.  2. 

Europeans,  blindly  imitated  the  austere  Oriental  Mystics.    I.  386,  390. 

Eve,  history  of,  by  Manes.    II.  316. — her  generation.    II.  322. 

£vt^  whence  came  it?  1.44. — according  to  the  Gnostic?.  1.230,255. — ^Physi- 
cal evils  attributed  to  the  Christians.  I.  301.  U.  20.  73. — Thus  the  confla- 
gration of  the  palnce  at  Nicomedia.  II.  428. — ^Natural  and  moral,  origin 
of.    I.  410,  489.— Whence  all  the  evils  men  suffer.    11.  192. 

Excommunication,  I.  143, 7i.  (5.) — ^Its  severity  as  inflicted  on  Valentinus.  L 
449. — and  on  Montanus.  I.  498. — who  allowed  no  absolution  from  it.  L 
506. — Excom.  of  theAsiatics.  I.  534. — Its  true  nature,  in  the  early  church. 
I.  536. — of  the  lapsed  in  III.  Cent  11.  38.^-0 f  schismatics.  IL  54. — ^rigo- 
rous,  of  Novatian.    11.  66. 

Exegetic  Theology,    See  Scripture, 

Exile,  a  punishment  inflicted  on  Christians.    IL  75,  94. 

Exorcists,  in  IV.  Cent    11.  415. 

r. 

Fabian,  a  martyr.    11.  27. 

Faith,  the,  of  Constantine,  discussed.  11. 460.^orrupted  by  Corpocrates.  L  442. 

Faithful,  the,  in  the  prim,  church.    I.  180. 

Fail  of  man,  how  explained  by  Basilides.    L  427. — and  by  Manes.    IL  323. 

Fanatics,  Montanus  one.    I.  497. 

Fasts,  excessive,  among  Chirstians.    I.  381. — among  Montanists.    I.  506. — ^The 

Quadragessimal.    I.  530. — ^Fasting  of  Manichsans.    11.  360. 
Faustus,  tiie  Manichsean.    II.  267. 
Felicissimus,  his  controversy  and  schism.    11.  46,  50. 
Felidtas,  a  martyr.    IL  7. 
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Felixy  a  disciple  of  Manes.    11.  268. 

Festal  days,  among  Pagans,  devoted  to  licentiousness.  L  17. — ^Dispute  as  to 
the  day  for  celebrating  Easter.    I.  523. 

Fire,  martyrs  punished  by.    II.  431. — Slow  fire  a  terrible  punishment    11.  443. 

FirmiliarL    II.  83. 

Flesh,  abstinence  from,  when  and  how  introduced  among  Christians.    I.  380. 

Flight,  many  Christians  resorted  to  it,  in  the  Decian  persecution.  II.  30.—- 
among  them,  Cyprian.    II.  54,  56. 

Food,  Manichajan  notions  of.     II.  357. — different  species  of.    II.  358. 

Fortunatus,  a  schism:itical  bishop.    II.  52,  58. 

Fraud,  an  e.\communicable  offence.  II.  69. — pious  frauds.  I.  212,  n.  (2.) — ^re- 
sorted to  in  II.  Cent  to  propagate  Christianity.  I.  288. — ^Manes  fraudu- 
lently corrupted  the  Scriptures.     II.  256. 

FrorUo,  an  enemy  of  Christians.    I.  320. 

Galeritis,  Emp.  persecuted  the  Christians.    11.  416. 

Gallienus,  Emp.  favored  Christians.    II.  100. 

Gallus,  Emp.  persecuted  Christians.    II.  73. 

Garments,  what  to  be  used  according  to  the  Manichseans.    IL  360. 

Galian,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    II.  2. 

Gauls,  when  and  by  whom  converted.  I.  111. — the  Bazadois.  I.  112. — Origin 
of  the  Gallic  churches  discussed.  I.  264.  II.  2. — Tiie  Apostles  of  the 
Gauls,    ir.  2. 

Gems  of  Ensilidcs,  with  Abraxas  engraved  on  them.     I.  424. 

Generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  what,  according  to  Sabellius.    II.  222. 

GenulphuSf  Apostle  of  the  Gnuls.     II.  3. 

Geometry^  study  of,  di.scouraged.  I.  345. — over-valued  by  Tlieodotus  and  Arte- 
mon.     I.  518. 

Germans,  converted.     I.  264. — by  whom.     I.  268.     II.  2,  &c. 

Gianls^  male  and  female,  of  the  Manichrcans.     II.  285. 

Glaucia,  Bahiilides  said,  he  received  the  Gospel  from  her.     I.  433,  n.  (3.) 

Gl?ry,  ridiculous  pursuit  of,  by  Paul  of  Samosata.     II.  230. 

Gnosis,  TvuiTicy  what?     I.  30,  228. — It  is  the  disciplina  arcani.     I.  375. 

Gnostics,  greatly  disturbed  the  Apostolic  assemblies.  I.  228. — When  they 
arose.  I.  229,  n.  (3.)— Their  discipline.  I.  230.— They  upset  the  Christian 
doctrines,  I.  231.— How  far  were  they  Platonists?  I.  233,  r?.  (1.)— Their 
frauds  for  supporting  their  tenets.  I.  236. — ^Parties  among  them.  I.  237. — 
Their  morals  injured  Christians.  I.  296. — especially  after  the  decease  of 
the  Apostles.  1.  406. — Sects  of  them  enumerated.  I.  407. — In  what  re- 
spects they  all  agreed.     I.  496. 

God^  various  opinions  of  him  by  the  Philosophers.  I.  27,  42. — by  Jews.  I.  54. — 
by  Ammonias.  I.  354. — by  Praxeas,  his  views  of  the  Trinity.  I.  516. — 
by  Manes,  viz.  th.it  God  is  the  purest  H^ht.  II.  282. — Did  he  admit  two 
Gods?  n.  283.— Attributes  of  his  evil  God.  II.  284.— his  good  God  de- 
scribed at  large.     II.  287.- his  perfections  or  members.     II.  288. 
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Oods,  fictitious,  of  the  Pagans.  I.  12. — ^Immenso  diversity  of  them,  (ibid.)^ 
How  they  differed  in  sex,  power,  &c  I.  15. — Gods  of  the  Egyptians.  I. 
21.— of  the  Persians.    I.  22. 

Chspds,  the  IV.  What  Manes  thought  of  them.  II.  269.— Gospel  of  the  Na- 
zareans  and  Ebionites.  I.  400.— of  Basilides.  I.  429. — ^The  Carpocratians 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    I.  444. 

Chths,  converted.    U.  1. 

Government  of  the  church,  in  II.  Cent   L  322.^-in  III.  Cent   11.  116. 

r^i^iu«i  Ivrrt/iU,  what?     II.  443. 

Greeks  the  Christian  toriters  of  the  IL  Cent  I.  393. — Letters  full  of  mysteriea 
I.  473. — PhUosopherSj  too  much  followed  by  the  early  Christian  doctors.  L 
341. — Churches^  in  them  were  ih&  earliest  combinations  of  church.  1. 329.— 
Religion.   I.  20. — ^Its  impiety.   I.  26. 

Gregory  of  Tours.    L  267. 


Hadrian,  Emp.  state  of  Christians  under  him.  L  296. — ^He  favored  ChristianSi 
1.  297. — under  him,  many  Jews  were  converted.    I.  396. 

Hands  imposition  of  by  bps.  11. 79. — Signaculum  of,  among  Manichsans.  IL  361. 

Hmppiness  of  God  and  men,  in  what  it  consists,  according  to  the  Orientals.  1. 387. 

Hatred  to  mankind,  why  charged  on  Christians  by  Tacitus  ?    I.  131. 

Heaven,  Basilides  made  365  heavens.  L  417. — Carpocrates  opened  heaven  to 
all  abandoned  characters.    I.  447. 

Hebraizers,  sect  of,  in  IL  Cent    L  396. 

HeienOj  the  paramour  of  Simon  Magus.    L  240. 

,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  favored  ChristianB.    IL  413. 

HelenistSj  who  ^    L  152. 

HeliogabaluSj  Emp.  state  of  the  church  under  him.    11.  11. 

H^  souls  punished  there,  according  to  Manea    IL  377. 

HsmerobaptistSy  a  Jewish  sect    I.  60. 

Heradas,  a  Platonic  Philosopher.    L  348. 

Heraclean,  a  Valentinian  heretic    I.  472. 

Herculius,  Maximianus,  Emp.    IL  447. 

Heretics,  who  and  what,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  church.  1. 221. — The  Gnostics, 
see  Gnostics. — Simon  Magus  and  Manander,  not  Heretics,  because  never 
Christians.  I.  239,  248.— in  II.  Cent.  L  396.— Controversy  on  heretical 
baptisms.  11. 78. — Burial  sometimes  denied  to  heretics.  11.  211. — ^Heretics 
in  the  III.  Cent  respecting  Trinity  and  personality.  II.  209. — ^Pride,  ava- 
rice, and  levity,  chief  causes  of  heresies :  see  under  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal heretics. 

Hernias,  author  of  the  Shepard,  L  208. — ^was  he  Hermes  the  brother  of  Pius? 
L  209. 

Hermeneutics,  false.  I.  369.— corrupted  by  Origen.  11.  166^— Rules  ot  11. 181. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  his  Pcemander  spurious.    L  288. 

HermogeneSj  his  heresy.    I.  420. 

Herod  the  Gr.  his  character.    I.  49. — ^his  sons.    I.  60. 
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Herodians,  sect  of.    I.  58. 
HieraciUs,  a  Manichsan  sect    11.  404. 
Hierax,  his  history.  (903,  &c.)  IL  404. 

Hierarchy,  ecclesiastical    I.  336. — what,  in  m.  Cent    11.  119. 
History y  Sacred,  how  to  be  interpreted,  accordfaigr  to  Origen.     11.  188. 
Hormisdas,  K.  of  Persia,  greatly  fayorod  Manes.    IL  261. 
Horus,  an  ^on  of  Valentinus.    I.  459. 

Human  Nature  of  Christ,  Paul  of  Samosata's  opinion  of  iL    II.  238. 
HydroparastaUBf  or  Aydroparastats.    L  482. 

Hyle,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  with  Maniehaeans.     IL  275. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  Christ,  suppressed  by  Paul  of  Samosata.    IL  230. 
Hypostosiesj  SabcUius  denied  three  Hypostases  in  Grod.    II.  222. — So  did  Pod 
of  Samosata.    II.  228,  236. 

X. 

Idolatry,  punished  by  excommunication.    IL  68. 

IjgnaiiuSy  his  Epistles.    L  204. — Bp.  of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr.     I.  294. 

JUumination  of  the  H.  Sp.  necessary  to  a  right  interpretation  of  Scriptore,  aid 

Origen.    II.  157. — ^What  he  conceived  this  to  be.    11.  197. 
Impassible  Ood,  IL  214. — Christ,  Manichean,  what?    IL  295. 
Impiety  of  the  Pagans.     I.  25.— of  the  Gnostics,  especially  Carpocrate&  L 

440. — ^his  pernicious  dogmas.    I.  445. 
Imposition  of  hands,  its  great  eflScacy.    11.  79. 
Independence  of  all  the  early  churches.   L  196. — gradually  subverted.    1. 329. — 

contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Christians  {ibid.) — Independence  of  bps.  IL  89. 
Indians,  converted.    L  262. 

Indifference  of  all  actions  asserted  by  Carpocrates.    I.  378. 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  11.  Cent  I.  367. — perverse.     I.  368. — ^the  arcane 

and  philosophic.    L  376.^-Origen's  system  of  hermeneutics.     II.  156. 
Irenaeus,  on  the  primacy  of  the  Romish  church.    L  325. — his  Works.    I.  393. 
Isidorus,  the  son  of  Basilides.    I.  418,  426. 
Italians,  when  and  by  whom  converted.    I.  111. 

J. 

Jtddaboth  of  the  Ophites.    L  484. 

James  the  Apostle,  how  put  to  death.  1. 121. — ^his  Qale  cf  Jesus,  what !  1. 121.— 
was  he  the  first  bp.  of  Jerusalem?  I.  172. 

lerusalem,  the  first  centre  of  Christianity.  I.  102.  n. — Destruction  of.  L  124.— 
Form  of  the  church  there.  I.  145. — its  rank  and  high  estimation.  I.  197, 
n.  (1.) — Some  Christians  expected  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  L  397. — Christiana 
migrate  thither  from  Pella,  in  times  of  Hadrian.  I.  399. — ^Did  the  Ebion- 
ites  worship  it!  I.  405. — ^Why  Irenaeus  placed  the  church  of  Rome  before 
that  of  Jerusalem.    I.  325. 
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Jeswk  dhtinguished  from  Christ  by  Cerinthus.  I.  251. — and  by  Basilides.  L 
431.— called  CfTiruf  by  Sabellius.  11.  223. — Errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
respecting  him.  U.  228. — The  passive  Jesus  of  Manes,  what?  II.  302. — 
Mission  and  offices  of,  according  to  Manes.    II.  340. 

Jewisky  Church,  relation  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  it  1. 88. — Republic,  over- 
thrown. L  124. — Priesihoody  the  claimed  resemblance  of  Christian  ministers 
to  it    I.  337. — Opinions,  many  received  by  Christians.    II.  244. 

Jews,  their  state  when  Christ  came.  L  49.— Their  worship  corrupted.  L  52.^ 
Their  false  opinions  of  God,  angels,  d&c.  1. 64. — ^Divided  into  various  sects. 
I.  68. — Jews  out  of  Palestine.  L  80. — ^These  first  addressed  by  the  Apos- 
tles. I.  101.— They  the  first  to  harrass  Christiana.  L  120.— Their  hatred 
to  the  Christians.  1. 123. — ^They  accused  the  Christiana.  1. 294. — Slaughter 
of  Jews  under  Hadrian.    I.  299. — Jews  excluded  from  Jerusalem.    I.  397. 

Jchn,  the  precursor  of  Christ    I.  86. 

,  the  Apostle.    I.  143. — Christians  of  St  John.    I.  59. 

Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  did  he  preach  in  Britain  1    I.  269. 

Jude,  the  brother  of  Christ,  his  descendants  sought  for  by  Domitian.    I.  144. 

Judgment,  the  last,  in  what  sense  near,  according  to  Tertullian.    I.  51 1,  n.  (4.) 

Julia  Mamnuca,    II.  13. 

Justin,  Martyr,  his  Apology.  L  300,  303. — ^his  martyrdom.  I.  309. — his  life 
assailed  by  the  Philosophers.  L  320. — He  held  some  mystic  notioos.  I. 
386.— His  writings.    L  393. 


Kabbala,  or  Cabbala,  did  Valentinus  draw  from  it?    L  454,  n.  (1.) 
Kingdom,  the  New,  of  Jesus  Christ    IL  246. — A  kingdom  of  light  and  a  king- 
dom of  darkness,  according  to  Manes.    11.  275. 

Ii. 

Labor,  some  viewed  all  worldly  business  an  obstacle  to  piety.    I.  317. 

Lapsed,  numerous  in  the  Decian  persecution.  II.  31. — Controversy  respecting 
them.    IL  38.-^enied  restoration  by  the  Novatians.    II.  66. 

Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  in  II.  Cent  L  282,  n.  (1.) — ^Latin  Writers  in  tlie 
n.  Cent    I.  394. 

Laurentius,  a  martyr.    II.  91. 

Law,  the  Mosaic,  contest  respecting  its  obligation.  I.  215. — rejected  by  many, 
in  times  of  Hadrian.  I.  397. — how  interpreted  by  Origen.  II.  185. — rf 
Ood,  upumed  by  Carpocrates.  I.  445. — Marcion's  opinion  of  it  L  490. — 
Montanus*  views  of  it    I.  504. 

Law,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Canon,  origin  of.  I.  335. — ^To  whom  belonged  the  su- 
preme power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  HI.  Cent    II.  116. 

Learned  Men,  few  among  the  first  Christian  teachers.    I.  200. 

Learning,  human,  its  utility  disputed.    I.  344. — prohibited.    II.  141. 

Lectors,  in  the  early  church.    IL  117. — in  IV.  Cent    II.  433. 
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l^egiony  Thundering,^  its  miracle  examined.    I.  31 1< — ThebcBan  decimated  for 

martyrdom.    11.  107. 
LeonidaSy  a  martyr.    IL  7. 
Libellatici,  who  ?    IL  32. 
Libellus  Pads,  controversy  about  such.    11.  39. 
Liherty  of  the  churches :  see  Independence, 
lAcinius,  Emp.  his  history,  persecution,  and  death.    11.  479. 
Liege,  church  of.    I.  269. 
Light,  by  the  Orientals,  accounted  the  seat  of  goodness  and  bliss.    L  478,  489, 

387. — God  is  light;  also  the  Saviour.    11.  287. — ^Manes  dreamed  of  a 

kingdom  of  light  IL  275. — supposed  God  to  be  inieUigent  Light.  IL  287.— 

and  to  have  twelve  members.    II.  288. 
Literal  Sense  of  Scripture,  despised  by  Origen.    II.  167. 
Logic,  propriety  of  a  Christian's  studying  it.    I.  344. 
Logos,  (Aiyos)  of  Plato,  Philo,  and  the  Mystics.  L  385. — of  Origen.    II.  193v— > 

of  Paul  of  Samosata.    11.  237. 
Lord*s  Day,  observed  by  Christians.    1. 145. — Asiatics  did  not  limit  Eaflter  to 

it.    L  531. 
Lot,  an  Apostle  elected  by  lot    I.  102. 
Lucan,  a  heretic.    I.  486. 
Lucius  king  of  England,  did  he  invite  Christian  teachers  to  England  ?  I.  270.— 

He  was  a  fictitious  character,  or  never  existed.    I.  272. 
Lucius,  a  martyr.    11.  75. 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  church  of.    I.  264. — ^persecuted.    I.  305,  n,  (3.)  309. 


Macrianus,  an  enemy  to  Christians.   II.  91. 

Magians,  wns  Manes  a  Magian  ?    II.  259. 

Magic.     I.  65. — Did  Christ  write  books  on  it?    I.  364. — of  Marcus.     I.  476. 

Magistrates,  Roman,  equitable  to  Christians.    I.  318,  n.  (3.)  IL  29. 

Magistri  of  the  Manichaeans,  what?    II.  401. 

Malchion,  a  rhetorician  who  confuted  Paul  of  Samosata.    11.  228. 

Man,  his  destiny,  according  to  Oriental  philosophy.  L  45.— according  to  Sa- 
turninus.  1.410. — according  to  Basilides.  1.417. — Creation  of,  ridiculously 
described.  I.  462. — How  man  came  to  be  a  hij)ed,  II.  285. — The  first 
Man  of  Manes.    II.  305. 

Manes,  was  an  Oriental  Philosopher.  I.  42.— His  doctrines  explained  at  full 
length,  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    II.  251-404. 

Manichtans,  their  evil  deeds  stated.    IL  251. 

Marcion,  an  Oriental  Philosopher.    I.  42.— his  system  explained.    L  486,  489. 

Marcosiansj  heretics.     I.  473. 

Marcus,  Emp.   I.  302. — Was  he  as  great  as  generally  supposed?  I.  306,  n.  (4.) 

,  a  bishop.    I.  396.— a  Valentinian  heretic.     I.  473. 

Marriage,  when  and  why  disapproved  by  Christians.  I.  380.--accounted  a  Sa- 
tanic institution  by  Satuminus.     I.  416,  n. 
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Martial^  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  2. 

Mtrtyrs,  wore  all  the  Apostles  martyrs?  L  106,  n.  (1.) — ^Extravagant  venera^ 
tion  for  martyrs.  I.  135. — ^Their  number,  how  great  1. 137. — Many  rashly 
sought  martyrdom.  II.  439.  L  236. — Did  such  die  magnanimously?  L 
307. — Bfartyrs  under  Marcus.  I.  309. — Their  cruel  tortures.  I.  319,  n. — 
Basilides  supposed,  martyrdom  purged  away  all  sins.  1. 427,  n, — He  thought 
ill  of  the  martyrs.  L  435,  n.  (3.)— Many  escaped  it  by  paying  money.  IL 
6. — ^IMartyrs  under  Decius.  IL  27. — ^They  give  LibeUos  Pacts ;  whence,  a 
new  controversy.  11.39. — under  Valerian.  11.  91. — Martyrs  of  every  age 
and  sex.  II.  95,  97. — ^under  Diocletian.  11.  106,  426. — Aganensian  mar- 
tyrs. II.  107. — Martyrs  supposed  to  ascend  immediately  to  glory.    II.  118. 

Matumus,  Apostle  of  the  Germans.     I.  269. — Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    II.  2. 

Matter,  cogtemal  with  God,  said  Hermogenes.  L  521. — and  the  Manicheana 
n.  276. 

Matthias,  the  new  Apostle.    I.  102. 

Mauritius,  a  general  and  Martyr.    II.  107. 

Maximian,  Emp.  persecutor.    IL  416. 

Maximilla,  a  fanatical  woman.    I.  497. 

Maximinus  Thrax,  Emp.  a  persecutor.    11.  18. 

Maximus,  bp.  competitor  with  Cyprian.    II.  58. 

Melancholy,  a  source  of  heresy.    I.  499. 

Mdito,  his  apology.     I.  303. 

MenandeTy  a  Gnostic  heretic.  L  248. — Was  Satuminus  his  disciple  ?  1. 4 1 1.  n.  (3.) 

Messiah,  Jewish  opinion  of  the.  L  55. — All  Jews  expected  him.  I.  56,  &c.  n. 
(1.) — Did  the  Sadducees?  I.  57. — Marcion  said,  Christ  only  feigned  him« 
self  the  Messiah.    I.  492. — ^Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.    11.  245. 

Metempsychosis,  of  Basilides.    I.  418.— of  Manichaeans.    II.  373. 

Metropolitan  Bishops,  whence  their  authority.    I.  335. 

Metus,  (Fear,)  an  iEon  of  Valentinus.    I.  463. 

MiUewtrian  reign  of  Christ :  see  Chilliasts,    II.  444,  446. 

Mines,  Christians  condemned  to  the.    11.  95. 

Ministers  of  the  Church,  elected  by  the  church.  L  103. — ^in  m.  Cent  11. 116.— 
not  always  learned,  but  always  sincere  believers.    II.  119. 

Miracles,  not  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  Christ  at  their  supplication.  L 
100, 71.  (1.) — in  II.  Cent.  I.  278. — ^Testimonies  of  the  ancients  cited.  L 
279,  n.  (2.) — ^Middleton's  opinion  examined.  (U>id.) — ^Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering  Legion.  I.  31 1. — Those  of  Marcus,  what  to  be  thought  of.  L  476.— 
Miracles  in  IIL  Cent.    II.  4,  93. 

Misery  human,  whence,  according  to  Origen.    11.  191. 

Mithra  of  the  Persians  and  Manichaeans.    II.  303. 

Mohammed  resembled  Manes  in  several  respects.    11.  265,  268. 

Monarchians,  heretics.    I.  513. 

Monks,  their  origin.    I.  68. — ^from  Egypt  and  the  Platonic  philosophy.    I.  380. 

Montanists,  the  first  disturbers  of  Christian  liberty.  I.  330,  n. — were  Chiliasta? 
IL  246. 

Montanus,  his  heresy  explained.    L  497. 
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JMoon,  dreams  of  Manes  about  it  II.  296.— did  he  place  Chriat  in  it?  IL296.^ 
did  Manichsans  worship  it?    IL  29^ 

Moral  Sense  of  Scripture.    IL  173. 

Moral  Disdplynet  before  Christ  L  24.^f  the  Oriental  Philosophera.  L  46w — 
of  the  Jews.  I.  56.^f  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea.  L  76.— H>f  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  and  the  new  Platonists.    I.  367.^f  Satuminas.     L  414. 

Moral  Theology^  twofold,  for  the  perfect  and  for  common  people,  introdnced  in 
II.  Cent  I.  SSO.-— of  Basilides.  L  433.— of  Carpocrates.  I.  444.— of  Va- 
lentinus.  I.  465. — of  Marcion.  I.  492.-— of  Montanus,  yeiy  seyere.  L 
601. — ^He  corrupted  the  discipline  of  Christ    I.  504. 

Morals  of  Christians  in  III.  Cent    IL  137. 

Moses,  excessive  yeneradou  of,  produced  schism.  I.  219. — and  a  aect  of  Hebra- 
izers  in  II.  Cent  I.  396. — Opinion  of  the  Nazareans  rcspectiiig  the  law 
of  Moses.    L  400. — Opinion  of  Origen  of  it    II.  185. 

Mysteries,  among  the  Pagans.  L  18. — ^little  known.  (Und,) — what  done  in  theoL 
(jbid,) — ^introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Hadrian.  L  19,  n.  (1.) — ^The 
Christians  imitated  them.  I.  373,  n.  (2.) — falsely  explained  by  Chrisdaa 
Philosophers.  L  378. — ^Various  dogmas  concerning  them  diacnssed.  L 
373,  390. 

Mystic  Theology,  its  origin.  I.  372. — from  Egyptian  and  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. I.  380. — Mystic  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  I.  383. — according 
to  Saturninus.  I.  413. — Growth  of  mystic  theology  under  Origen.  IL  190. 

Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  its  origin  and  Nature.    II.  165. 


Narcissus,  an  Eremite.    11.  199. 

Nature,  what  ?  according  to  the  Manichsans.    11.  275. 

Nazarmans,  were  of  the  U.  Cent  and  not  the  first  L  222,  n.  (2.) — ^Their  dis- 
cipline.   I.  400. — Their  Gospel.    I.  400,  &c.  n.  (1.) 

Nepos,  refuted  the  AUegorists  and  revived  Chiliasm.    IL  244. 

Nero,  Emp. — Did  he  favor  Christians?    L  120,  n, — his  persecution.    L  97. 

Nicolaitans,  the  earliest  Gnostic  heretics.    I.  249. 

Night,  accounted  more  sacred  than  day,  by  the  Essenes.  I.  71. — ^Why  the 
Orientals  regarded  the  night  so  highly.    L  73,  n. 

Noctus,  his  doctrine  fully  explained.    IL  210. 

Novation,  his  schism.    U.  59. 

Novatus,  his  disagreement  with  Cyprian.  11.  45. — ^Was  he  a  schismatie  Pres- 
byter?   11.55. 

Neuf  (Nus)  the  Son  of  God,  why  sent  into  the  world,  according  to  BaaUides! 
I.  418. — ^according  to  Valentinus.    I.  380. 

Nuptials,  second,  regarded  as  very  criminal.    L  380,  382.  IL  68. 

Oblations  of  the  early  Christians.    L  147,  179. 

Cfffice,  sacerdatal  of  Christ :  see  Satisfaction  of  Christ 

Omophorus,  in  the  Manichaean  system  of  the  world,  what?    11.  330,  385. 
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Ophiiesy  their  history  and  doctrines.    L  483. 

Oracles,  the  Pagan,  said  to  have  landed  Christ  as  God.  L  364. — impeded  hj 
the  presence  of  Christians.    IL  93. — ^in  tiie  times  of  Diocletian.     IL  414. 

Orhy  of  the  Manichsans,  what?    L  370. 

Ordination  of  ministers,  in  whom  the  power  o£  11.  117. — in  the  Apostolical 
churches.    I.  179. 

Oriental  Philosophy^  held  tvx)  Deities.  L  40. — ^its  doctrine  of  the  world,  (ibid,) 
—divided  into  various  sects  and  opinions.  L  41. — Many  Jews  embraced 
it.    1.78. 

Origen,  refuted  Celsus.  I.  320. — ^was  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Ammonius 
Saccas.  L  348. — instructed  the  Arabs.  IL  1. — highly  esteemed  by  Julia 
Mammsea.  11.  13. — ^Plots  against  his  life.  11.  20. — His  correspondence 
with  Emperors.  U.  23. — ^tortured  under  Decius.  IL  29. — applied  philoso- 
phy to  theology,  perniciously.  IL  143. — Estimate  of  his  writings.  IL 
147. — ^His  piety.  IL  148. — ^His  genius.  IL  149. — ^His  allegories  fully  consid- 
ered. IL  166. — ^His  death.  II.  202. — Controversies  respecting  him.  IL  200. 


P^gansy  state  of,  when  Christ  came.  L  11. — were  superstitious.  L  12. — ^Na- 
tions  in  which  Christianity  existed  in  11.  Cent  I.  260. — ^Pagans  excited  by 
their  priests,  persecuted  Christians.    L  319. — See  also  PersectUion, 

Painter,  Manes  was  a  distinguished  painter.    11.  269. 

Palace  of  Diocletian,  Christians  in  it    IL  113. 

Pallium  phUosophicumy  retained  by  Christian  Philosophers.  L  340,  n,  (1.) — ^Did 
the  Ascetics  wear  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ?    I.  383.  11.  198. 

Pantoinus,  converted  several  nations.  L  261. — was  the  first  to  recommend  phi* 
losophy  to  Christians.  I.  339. — ^perverted  the  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture L  369. 

Papias,  a  Chiliast    11.  246. 

Parishes,  in  the  primitive  church.    I.  160,  n.  (3.) 

Paschal  Supper,  observed  by  the  ancient  Christians.    L  627. 

Passion  of  Christ,  held  to  be  only  apparent  not  real,  by  many  Gnostics,  and 
particularly  by  BasUides.  I.  428,  432. — Opinion  of  Valentinian.  I.  466.«> 
of  Bardesaues.  I.  479.^f  Marcion.  L  493. — Did  Sabellius  ascribe  the 
passion  to  the  Father?    U.  223. 

p€usive  Jesus  of  the  Manichaeans.    IL  302. — his  liberation.    IL  379. 

Patres  Apostolici,    I.  200. 

Patriarchs,  origin  of.    I.  336. 

Patripassians,    L  613. — ^their  errors.    11.  212. 

Patronage,  right  of.    L  166,  n.  (2.) 

Paul,  his  conversion.  L  106. — martyrdom.  L  138. — Did  he  convert  the  Britons? 
L  270. — ^The  Ebionites  reviled  him.  L  404. — ^His  Epistles,  how  regarded 
by  the  Manichssans?    IL  273. 

Paul,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  2. 

of  Thebais,  the  choriphsus  of  Eremites,  his  history.    IL  190, 198. 
of  Samosata,  his  history  and  heresy.    IL  228. 
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Paulians  or  Paulianists.    II.  229. 

Pauper 8f  were  all  the  Christians  in  the  I.  Cent  poor  people?    L  116w — Care  of 
the  poor,  by  Cyprian.    II.  62. — How  treated  by  the  BCamcheane.    n.  365u 

Peace  was  not  universal  in  the  Rom.  Empire,  under  Angnstne.  I.  1 1. — External 
peace  of  the  church,  led  Christians  to  self-indulgence.    11.  31,  116. 

Pella,  a  refuge  of  Christians.    L  398. — ^Their  return  to  Jemsalem.     I.  399. 

Penitence  of  the  Lapsed.    11.  43. — was  it  discarded  by  NovatiBn  t     IL  70. 

Penitents  in  the  early  church.    II.  22. — ^Discipline  of.    11.  98. 

People  the  common,  had  great  power  in  the  church  in  IIL  Cent.     IL  117^ — m 
the  Apostolic  churches.    L  179. 

Peregrintis,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  3. 

Ptff/ec/ions  <2^Go(2,  according  to  Manes,  what?  IL  288. 

Peripatetic  Philosophers,    I.  35. 

Perpetiutj  a  martyr.    11.  7. 

Persecutions^  in  I.  Cent.  I.  120. — ^Were  there  just  ten  J  L  136« — Causes  o£ 
I.  129. — The  Neronian.  I.  138. — under  Domitian.  1. 143. — ^ander  Tnjan. 
I.  292. — under  Hadrian.  I.  296. — ^under  Antoninus.  L  300. — ^uoder  Mar« 
cus  Aurelius.  I.  302,  308. — ^under  Sept  Severus.  I.  317.  IL  5. — ^&Iany 
Christians  saved  themselves  from  it,  by  paying  money.  11.  & — ^under  Max* 

imin.  IL  18. — ^under  Decius.    II.  26. — ^It  led  many  to  apostatize.  IL  33. 

under  Gallus.    IL  73. — under  Valerian,    n.  91. — ^under  Aurelian.    II.  100. 
— under  Diocletian,  Maximian,  &c.  in  IV.  Cent    IL  416. 

Persians^  their  religion  different  in  the  different  sects.    L  22. 

Person  of  Christ :  see  Christ  and  Jesus. — ^Did  Sabellius  admit  ditttinct  Persosa 
in  the  Trinity?  IL  218.— What  No^tus  thought  IL  210.— Beryllus  de- 
nied tripersonality.  11.  225. — ^The  Patripassians.  L  513. — ^Paul  of  Same* 
sata.    U.  228. 

Peter^  his  martyrdom.  I.  138. — ^Did  he  cause  Simon  M.  to  fall  down?  L  242. 
— Was  he  Prince  of  the  Apostles?    II.  126. 

Pharisees^  their  origin  and  opinions.    I.  62. 

PhiletuSy  a  heretic.     I.  222. 

Philip  the  Apostle,  did  he  send  Joseph  a  missionary  to  Britain  ?    I.  269. 

> the  Emperor,  was  he  a  Christian?    11.  22. 

Phih  JudsBUS,  an  eclectic  Philosopher.  I.  39. — his  mystical  precepts.  I.  384. — 
his  views  of  the  Scriptures.    II.  166,  168. 

Philosophers^  they  censured  but  did  not  correct  the  popular  superstitions.  I.  27. 
— ^Many  of  them  propagated  pestiferous  errors.  L  28. — ^Were  they  all  Athe- 
ists ?  (ihicL) — ^Various  of  their  sects  and  dogmas  injurious  to  religion.  I. 
33. — Christian  Philosophers  did  some  service  to  our  holy  religion.  I.  282 
— ^but  the  Pagan  Philosophers  were  its  enemies.  I.  303.  II.  103.^-e8pecially, 
I.  219. — Opinion  of  the  Oriental  Philosophers  respecting  Christ  and  Chris- 
tians.   L  365. 

Philosophy,  the  Grecian  and  the  Oriental.  I.  30. — The  Stoic  philosophy  of 
the  Emp.  Marcus,  how  far  injurious  to  Christianity.  I.  306,  n,  (4.)^- 
Study  of  philosophy  unsettled  Christians  and  corrupted  discipline.  I. 
339. — Early  teachers   prized   and    lauded  it   extravagantly.      I.   339.— 
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PMlosophyt  CarUroversy  among  Chistians  on  its  use.  I.  343. — Ammonias  Saccas 
attempted  to  combine  all  sects  of  Philosophers.  I.  361. — New  Platonism 
corrapted  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  greatly.  I.  369. — Christian  doctrines 
were  explained  away  and  perverted  by  philosophy.  I.  372. — ^Basilides.  L 
416. — Carpocrates,  a  striking  example.  I.  439. — Brief  Swnmary  of  Ori« 
ental  and  Gnostic  philosophy.  L  468,  n.  (4.) — ^Theodotns  and  Artemoo 
prized  philosophy  too  highly.  L  618. — ^Philosophy  was  applied  to  theology 
with  bad  effects.  IL  143.— Origen's  philosophy.  11.  160. — his  opinion  of 
philosophy.    11.  164. 

Phygellus,  was  he  a  heretic?    I.  222. 

Piety^  a  show  of,  led  many  to  follow  the  heretics.    L  406. 

Platonic  philosophy  gave  rise  to  Mystics.    L  386. 

PlatonistSj  their  doctrines  of  God  and  the  human  souL  L  87.— how  fiir  ap* 
proved  by  the  Gnostics.  L  233.— The  New  Platonists.  L  348.— Theur 
doctrines  led  Christians  to  extreme  austerity  in  religion.  I.  380. — and  to 
impiety  towards  Christ  L  439. — ^They  were  enemies  to  the  Christians. 
n.  103. 

Pleasures  of  the  life  to  come,  in  what  to  consist,  according  to  Chiliasts! 
n.  249. 

WSifttfAa  of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  L  43.— -of  Simon  Magos.  I.  2A6^-o( 
Cerinthns.    L  261.— of  BasOides.    I.  419,  n.  (3.)— of  Valentinns.    L  469. 

Pliny,  his  account  of  the  worship  of  the  prim.  Christians.  L  186,  n.  (1.) — and 
of  the  number  of  Christians.  1. 276. — ^His  favor  to  Christians.  L  291,  n.  (3.) 

Plotinus,  many  of  his  disciples  became  Christians.    11.  104. 

Polanders,  when  and  by  whom  said  to  be  converted.    L  111. 

Polemic  Theology,  unavoidable,  in  11.  Cent  L  406. 

Pdtycar^s  Epistle.    I.  207. — his  martyrdom.    I.  309. 

Pomp,  tiie  episcopal,  of  Paul  of  Samosata.    11.  230. 

Poniifs  of  the  Jews.  I.  61. — ^Romish,  owe  much  of  their  power  to  controver- 
sies. L  326. — ^their  power  very  limited  in  III.  Cent  II.  80. — ^No  bishops 
then  subject  to  them.    n.  89, 121. 

Poor :  see  Paupers, 

Populace,  when  excited  by  pagan  priests,  harrassed  Christians.  1. 319 :— see 
also  under  Persecutions. — They  outraged  holy  men  when  dead.    I.  319,  ti. 

Porphyry,  his  respect  for  Christ    I.  366. — was  hostile  to  Christians.   U.  103. 

Potamon  of  Alexandria,  was  he  the  author  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  ?  I.  38. 

Poihinus,    L  269.— -He  died  for  the  glory  of  Christ    L  309. 

Prayer,  mystical.  I.  389. — ^The  Pagan  prayers  absurd  and  impious.  L  17.— 
Prayer  the  chief  part  of  the  Manichsean  worship.    IL  390. 

Praxeas,  an  adversary  of  Montanus.    I.  613,  n.  (1.) 

Predictions  of  Montanus  and  the  Montaniats,  did  not  come  to  past.  L  611,  n. 
(4.)^f  Cyprian.    IL  76. 

Presentation,  right  of,  whence  derived.    L  166.  n.  (2.) 

Presidents,  the  Roman,  reluctantly  persecuted  the  ChristtaiiB.  L  318,  n.  (t^ 
U.  29. 

Presbytership  of  Origen,  a  cause  of  contention,    n.  208. 
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Presbyters,  were  the  vii.  Deacons,  (Acts  iv.)  Presbyters?    1.  156. — ^Their  office 

in  the  early  church.    I.  161. — ^Ruling  and  Teaching  Elders,  laboring,  dec 

L  162,71.  (2.)— Their  election  and  stipends.  I.  164. — ^in  11.  Cent  L  322. — 

of  Carthage,  disagree  with  Cyprian.   II.  54. — Rights  and  authority  in  m. 

Cent   II.  117  &  131. 
Pride  produced  heresies,  e.  g.  Paul  of  Samosata.    II.  228.— cdso  peraecutiona. 

II.  416. 
Priesthood,  Origin  was  divested  of.    II.  205,  &c. — ^imparted  from  God.  IL  134 
Priests,  Pagan,  their  character.     I.  17. — ^very  hostile  to  ChrisUansL    L  291, 

296. — excite  persecution  in  IV.  Cent.    IL  412,  414.     See  'Deachers, 
Primacy  of  any  church.  II.  124.^-of  the  Romish  church,  according  to  Irenflea& 

I.  328.  II.  125. 
Principle  of  all  things,  the  first ;  is  it  twofold,  good  and  bad  ?    L  478,  489. — 

The  tiDO  of  Manichaeans.    II.  276. — their  different  attributes.    IL  284. — 

The  good  one  of  Manes,  fully  described.    IL  287 and  his  Attributes. 

{ibid,  n.) 
Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  favored  Christians.    11.  413. 
PrisdUa,  a  fiinatical  woman.    I.  497. 
Procurators,  the  Roman,  vexed  the  Jews.    L  51. — A  bishop  and  Duceoarius. 

U.  230. 
Propagation  of  Christianity,  why  so  rapid?  L  115. — ^in  II.  Cent.  I.  259. — Canaes 

of  it  I.  277. — ^in  IIL  Cent.   II.  1. — and  causes.  IL  4. 
Prophetic  Oracles,  how  to  be  explained,  according  to  Origen.    II.  188. 
Prophets,  in  the  prim,  church.   I.  165. — Judges  of  them.    I.  166. — ^Their  fune- 

tions  not  limited  to  predicting.  I.  166  n.  (1.) — ^Prophets  of  Basilidea,  what! 

I.  418. — ^Montanus  and  his  women  fanatical.    I.  497. 
npo0-wra  of  Sabellius,  in  the  Trinity.    IL  220. — of  Paul  of  Samosata.  11. -236. 
Psalms  of  David  substituted  for  Hymns,  by  Paul  of  Samosata.    £1.  230. 
Phychology  of  Origen.   II.  151. 
Ptolomy,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  471. 
PtolomaUes,  a  Valcntian  sect.    I.  471. 
Publicans,  they  vexed  the  Jews.    I.  61. 
Purgation  of  souls :  see  SoiU,  Mystics,  Gnostics,  and    I.  420,  n.  (7.) — accord- 

ing  to  Origen.    II.  199. 
Purgated  Souls,  state  of  after  death.    11.  367  d&c.  369,  &c.— state  of  the  half. 

purgated,  II.  373. 
Pythagoras,  compared  with  Christ.    11.  104. 

Q. 

Quartodecimani,  christians  who  kept  Easter  with  the  Jews.    I.  528. 
Quietists,  discipline  for,  by  the  Mystics.    I.  388. 
Quietude,  predicated  of  God.   I.  387. 


Rain,  ridiculous  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans  about^    II.  382. 
Reason,  made  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  by  Origen.    IL  157. 
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hecognilions  of  Clement,  estimate  of  them.    I.  203. 

Reconciliation,  denied  to  the  lApsed  by  the  Novatians.    II.  66. 

Redemption  of  mankind,  how  Christ  himself  explained  it.    I.  427. 

Reign  of  the  Messiah,  opinion  of  the  Jews.    II.  245. 

Relics  of  Martyrs,  venerated.    I.  136,  n  (2.) 

Religions,  the  Pagan,  why  they  did  not  persecute  each  other.  I.  14. — They  led 
to  impiety.  I.  17,  24. — Religions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I.  20.— of 
the  Indians,  Persians,  &c.  L  21. — of  the  Egyptians.  I.  21.— of  the  Per- 
sians. I.  22. — All  framed  for  state  purposes.  I.  23. — and  therefore,  either 
civil  or  military,  (ibid.) — Arguments  of  their  priests  in  support  of  them. 
I.  27. — Ammonius  Saccas.  L  361. — ^Religion  of  the  Jews  in  time  of 
Christ,  corrupted.    I.  51. 

Religion,  the  Christian,  where  planted  in  I.  Cent  L  109. — Learning  and  elo- 
quence not  the  instruments  of  its  propagation.  I.  278. — Its  simplicity  cor- 
ruDted  by  philosophy.    I.  344. — ^Its  doctrines  perverted.    I.  372. 

Representatives  of  churches,  namely,  the  Bishops  assembled  in  councils.  L  332. 

Resurrection  of  the  body,  denied  by  Basilides.  L  429. — Origen's  opinion  of  it 
IL  164. 

Rhetoricians,  they  were  opposers  of  Christianity.    I.  320. 

Riches  of  God,  according  to  Manes.    11.  288. 

Rigor,  of  the  Gnostics :  see  Gnostics.-^t  Montanus.    I.  506. 

Roman  Empire,  its  state  when  Christ  came.  I.  9. — Its  facilities  and  obstacles. 
I.  9. — Its  religion.  I.  20. — corrupted  by  other  Pagan  systems.  L  20.«> 
Impiety  of  the  Romans.    I.  25. — ^Why  they  disturbed  Christiana.    I.  129. 

Romish  Chnrch,  had  great  influence  in  IL  Cent  I.  323. — ^Tertullian  and  Iremeus 
respecting  it    I.  325. — Yet  its  powers  were  limited.    II.  80, 125. 

Russians,  when  and  by  whom  said  to  be  converted.    I.  HI. 


Sabellius  and  SabeUicms,  their  history  and  errors.    II.  215. 

Sabiin,  what  sect  of  Christians  1    I.  60. 

Sacrificers,  a  class  of  the  Lapsed.    11.  32. 

Sacrifices,  formeriy  offered  to  the  Gods.    I.  17.— of  the  Essenes,  nocturnal  and 

wholly  burned.    I.  71. 
Sadducees,  did  they  expect  a  Messiah.    I.  56,  n.  (1.) — ^their  doctrines.    I.  62. — 

Josephus  represents  them  as  bad  men.    I.  65. 
Salaries  or  stipends  of  Presbyters,  in  the  primitive  church.    L  164. 
Saltation  religious,  of  the  Essenes.    I.  74. 

Samaritans.    I.  79. — Apostles  endeavored  to  convert  them.    I.  101. 
Sanctity  austere,  among  Christians,  derived  from  Platonism.    I.  380.  II.  66.— 

Perverse  ideas  of  by  the  Mystics.    I.  386. — in  III.  Cent    II.  137, 195. 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews.  I.  52. — ^Its  powers  indicated  as  merged  in  Christ  1. 94. 
Sapor,  a  Christian  king  of  Persia.    11.  260. 
Satan,  according  to  Satuminus.    I.  412. 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  denied  by  the  Gnostics,  especial  .y  Carpo^rates.    I.  440. 

— ^by  Valentinus.    I.  468,  n.  (3.) — Origen's  opinion  of  it    II.  162. 
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Saiummus,  his  philosophy.   I.  409. — His  system  explained  by  lumaeUl    L  411. 

Satuniinus,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gaals.    II.  2. 

Schism  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  I.  Cent    L  2 1 9.^-of  Felieisai. 

mus.    II.  50. 
Schools,  episcopal,  origin  of.   I.  168,  n. — ^the  cateehetic  at  Alexandria^  cultivated 

philosophy,    I.  339.  IL  206.^f  Ammonius  Saccaa.    L  348. 
Scots  conversion  of.    II.  2. 

Scriptures,  translations  of,  various  in  II.  Cent    L  282,  n. — ^The  reading  o(  re- 
commended to  all.   (ibid.) — Interpretation  of,  in  IL  Cent     I.  367. — Ori- 
gen's  mode  of  interpreting.   II.  156. — ^The  allegorical  sense  of.    II.  165.~> 
How  far  inscrutable,  according  to  Origen.    IL  180.—- Copies  of,  burned  bj 
order  of  Diocletian.  IL  423. 
ScythiantLS,  was  he  the  originator  of  Maniohseism  ?    IL  257. 
SectSj  Christian,  their  origin  in  II.  Cent    L  396. — of  the  Hebraizers.    L  396L— 
the  offspring  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  prevailing  after  the  Apostles  were 
gone.    I.  405. — How  they  could  seduce  such  multitudes.   (ibid,y^—Thb 
Valentinian  sects.    I.  471. 
Secundus,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  472. 
Senses  of  Scripture,  the  four  (literal,  allegorical,  tropological,  anagogfcaL)  L  368. 

— ^The  allegorical,  as  uniformly  followed  by  Origen.    IL  165. 
Sepulture,  denied  to  Nodtus  and  his  brother.    EL  211. 
Serenus  Granianus,  Proconsul  ol  Asia,  a  patron  of  Christiana.    L  297. 
Serpent  of  Paradise,  worshiped  by  the  Ophites.    L  485. 
Severus,  Emp.  state  of  the  church  under  hioL    L  317.  EL  5, 10. 

,  a  heretic.    I.  486. 
Sibylline  Verses,  forged  by  Christians.    I.  288. 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  seen  by  Constantine.    11.  472. 
Signum  or  SignactUum,  among  Manichseans,  what?    11.  356. 
Simeon,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  and  martyr.    L  294. 

Simon  Magus,  an  Oriental  philosopher.    I.  42. — The  first  of  the  Gnostics.    L 
239.  241,  71.  (2.)— his  history.    L  242.~Did  the  Romans  deify  him?    L 
243.— His  doctrines.    L  246. 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  whose  form  (says  Basilides)  Christ  assumed,  and  caused  him 

to  be  crucified  in  his  place.    I.  428. 
Simonians,  heretics.     I.  241,  n.  (3.) 
Simplicity,  Christian,  corrupted  by  philosophy.    I.  344. — and  especially  in  the 

Alexandrian  school.    II.  165. 
Sins,  Carpocrates  opened  a  door  for  all  sins.    I.  444 : — see  Moral. — What  sins, 
the  Novatians  would  not  absolve  from.  IL  67. — Did  they  exclude  the  trans- 
gressor  from  all  hope  of  salvation?    IL  70. — ^Manes*  opinion  of  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  sin.     IL  349. 
Sisters,  so  the  first  Christians  called  the  female  believers.    I.  180. 
Sixtus,  a  martyr.  (548.)  II.  91. 
Skeptic  Philosophers.     L  34. 

SoUiers,  were  there  Christians  in  the  army  of  Marcus?    L  313. — and  of  Dio. 
cletian?    IL  112,  113. 


\ 
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Solitude,  coarted  by  Christians,  on  the  principles  of  the  Mystics.  I.  380.  II.  198. 
Son  of  God,  did  Sabellius  distinguish  him  from  the  Father.    II.  220. — ^Did 

Manes  identify  him  with  the  sun  ?    II.  296. 
Sophioj  an  ^on  of  Basilides.    I.  417. — and  of  Valentinas.    I.  459. 
Soul,  there  ore  two  souls,  a  rational  and  a  sentient,  in  man,  said  the  Gnostics. 

I.  426,  n.  (7.) — ^The  Carpocratians  claimed  to  have  souls  equal  to  Christ's 
soul.  I.  442. — Origen'a  opinion  of  the  soul.  11.  151. — Beryllus  said, 
Christ  had  no  human  soul.  II.  226. — ^The  world  has  a  soul  (animom 
inundi,  vel  Deminrgi,)  said  Valentinus.    I.  401. — The  soul  of  Jesus  Christ 

II.  191. — ^to  which  our  souls  should  be  conformed,  (ibid,) — ^Return  of  soult 
to  the  world  of  light,  according  to  Manes.  U.  191^— State  of  both  purgate^ 
and  unpurgated  souls  after  death,  in  the  system  of  Manes.  II.  373. — ^Mi 
gration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  a  Manichnan  doctrine.    II.  374. 

Soul  of  man,  opinions  of  it  by  the  Philosophers.  I.  33,  45. — ^by  the  Essenes 
I.  69. — ^by  Simon  Magus.  I.  246.— by  Cerinthus.  I.  251. — ^Its  union  witl« 
God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics.  L  381* — ^Its  destiny  according  to  Basilidea. 

I.  417. — ^What  offences  it  committed  in  the  upper  world,  according  to  Bo- 
silides.  L  427,  n.  (7.) — and  Carpocrates.  L  438. — Of  what  material  GoA 
formed  it,  according  to  Hermogenes.  L  522,  n.  (3.) — ^Mystic  opinions 
of  the  soul.  II.  190< — Souls  die  and  rise  with  their  bodies,  said  the  Arabians. 

II.  242. 

SpaniurdSy  when  and  by  whom  said  to  be  converted.    L  110,  n.  (3.) 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  gifts  of  to  the  Apostles.    L  100. — ^Valentinus'  doctrine  of 

the  Holy  Spirit.  I.  459. — ^Montanus'  pretensions  to.   I.  497. — Cyprian.  II 

75. — ^His  offices,  according  to  the  Mystics.    II.  196. — Sabellius  held  him 

to  be  a  part  of  the  Father.    11.  215,  218. — ^Did  Manes  profess  himself  ih% 

H.  Sp.«    II.  263.— His  doctrine  of  the  H.  S.    11.293. 
Spiritual  sense  of  Scripture,  according  to  Origen.    11.  173. 
Statue  inscribed  Semoni  Sanco,    I.  244. 
Statues  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  animated  by  them.    L  16. 
Stephen,  bp.  of  Rome,  his  contest  with  Cyprian,  respecting  heretical  baptismSi 

n.  79,  121. 
Stoics,  their  doctrines.    L  36. 

Strangers,  opposed  to  n  ^fs  W*! Vo<c>  in  St»  John's  Epist  who  !    I.  224. 
Stremonius,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    II.  2. 

Study  of  human  learidng  by  Christians,  its  propriety  debated.    L  344. 
Substance,  according  to  Valentinus,  is  animal,  material,  spiritual.    I.  461.— « 

Manes'  ideas  of  substance.    11.  275. 
Sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  L  319.  n. — ^nnder  Decius.  11. 27. — under  Gallus.  II.  75. 
Sun,  Sabellius  explained  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  by  the  sun.   II.  220. — ^Did 

Manes  suppose  the  sun  to  be  the  Son  qfOod?    11.  296. — and  did  he  pay 

divine  honors  to  it  ?    II.  298. 
Superstition  of  the  nations  when  Christ  appeared.    L  12. — of  the  Jews.    I.  53. 

— ^Why  Suetonius  called  Christianity  malefica  superstitio.    I.  131. — ^Why 

Pliny  called  it  immodica  superstitio,    I.  187^ — Superstition  a  cause  of  per 

•ecutions.    U.  102,  414,  416 
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Synagogves  of  the  Jews.    I.  54. 

Syncretism,  philosophical,  of  Ammonius  Saccaa.    I.  351. 
Synisactcc  mulieres.    II.  138. 

Synods,  originated  in  11.  Cent  from  a  desire  of  ecclesiastical  unity.     L  339. 
Syriaj  the  native  country  of  many  Mystics  and  Gnosticay  and  why?    L  387, 
416.  n.  199. 


Taiian,  his  Oration.    I.  394. 

Tatiany  a  Valentinian  heretic,  his  dreams.    I.  481. 

TatianisU,  sect    I.  482. 

Teachers,  Christian,  in  m.  Cent  especially  persecuted.  XL  19,  27, 28,  74,  94, 9& 

Teaching  in  public,  was  it  free  to  all  in  the  prim,  church  I    L  194,  &c.  n.  (2.) 

Temples  of  the  Gods.    1. 16. — ^Emp.  Alex.  Sevems  would  build  a  temple  for 

Christ    n.  16. — ^He  permitted  Christians  to  erect  temples.     II.  17. — ^The 

Manichseans  had  none.    II.  389. — ^Domitian  ordered  the  Christian  temples 

destroyed.    IL  417,  422. — Christian,  built  on  mountains.    11.  (418.) 
Ten  Persecutions,  were  there  precisely  this  number?    L  126,  n.  (1.) 
Tertxdlian,  on  the  excellence  of  the  Apostolic  churches.    I.  325.— on  the  power 

of  Bishops  and  the  rights  of  Christians.    L  330. — ^His  writings.    L  394. — 

His  Montanistic  heresy.    I.  498,  501,  n.  (5.) 
TesiamerU  the  New,  its  canon,  when  and  by  whom  made  up.    I.  113. — Heretics 

declared  the  N.  Test  to  be  corrupted.    11.  267.— The  Old  Test,  usually 

rejected  by  the  Gnostics,  especially  by  Satuminus,  and  why.     L  414. — 

Manes  wholly  discarded  the  Old  Test    11.  269. 
Thebccan  Legion,  what  to  be  believed  of  its  martyrdom.    II.  117. 
Theodotus,  extracts  from.    L  31. — ^the  tanner,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

I.  618. 
Theol(^:  see  Moral,  Dogmatic,  &c. — ^Philosophical,  in  m.  Cent    EL  143.^f 

Origen.    IL  165. 
Theophilus,  his  writings.     I.  394. 
Therapeuttc,  Essenes.    1.  73. — of  Philo.    L  74,  n.  (1.) — ^were  they  Christians? 

1. 75.  • 

Theurgy,  Ammonius  said,  Christ  wrote  books  on  it    I.  364. 
Thurificali,  a  class  of  the  Lapsed.     11.  32. 
THberius,  Emp.  venerated  Christ    I.  119. 
Toleration  of  foreign  religions  by  the  Romans.    I.  14. — Constantine  the  Gr. 

made  all  religions  free.    II.  466,  456. 
To/UM,  what,  with  Sabellius?  II.  222. 
ToTigres,  (Tungrensis,)  church  of.    I.  269. 
Tradition  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Romish  church  what  Irerueus  held  on  this 

matter.   I.  328. — Some  Fathers  say,  Christ  committed  yviHe'tt,  i.  e.  an  arcane 

discipline,  to  the  Apostles.    I.  376. — Carpocratians  pretended  to  arcane 

doctrines  handed  down  from  Christ.     I.  444. 
Traditors,  those  who  gave  up  the  sacred  books  to  Diocletian  to  be  burned.  11. 423. 
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Trqjanj  Emp.  Pliny's  Letter  to  him  expounded.  I.  186^  n,  (1.) — State  of  the 
church  under  him.    L  290. 

Treves,  church  of.    I.  269. 

Trinity,  distinction  of  the  Persons,  denied  by  Prazeas.  I.  613. — Origen's 
opinions  on  the  Trinity.  11.  159.— No^tus'.  II.  210.— Sabellius'.  II.  216.— 
By  what  similitudes  Sabellius  explained  the  Trinity.  II.  220. — BerylluH* 
opinion.  II.  226.— Paul  of  Samosata's.  EL  228.— The  Trinity  of  Maneo. 
II.  292. 

TrophimiUf  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  2. 


Ulpian,  the  Jurisconsult,  hostile  to  Christians.    U.  13. 

Unigenitus,  an  JSon  of  Valentinus.    I.  469. 

Union  with  God,  many  Christians  of  the  IL  Cent  sought  it  by  Platonic  auateri* 

ties.    L  381. 
Union  with  Christ,  (\6ym)  mystical.    11.  196. 
Unity  of  Qod,  how  understood  by  NoStus.    EL  210. — ^by  Sabellius.    11.  217.— 

by  Paul  of  Samosata.    IL  228. 
Urceus,  metaphorically  what,  with  Manichseans?    11.  371. 


Valentinus,  the  prince  of  Gnostics,  his  history,  doctrines,  dtc.  in  full.    I.  449. 
Valeria  Augusta,  a  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  favored  Christians.    II.  413. 
Valerian,  Emp.  gave  peace  to  the  Christians.    IL  73. — Afterwards  persecuted 

them.    II.  91. 
Valerius,  Apostle  of  the  Germans.    L  269. — of  the  Gauls.    II.  2. 
Veneration  for  Christ,  out  of  Judea.    L  96. — ^by  Pagans.    I.  119. — ^by  Roman 

Emperors :  see  Emperors. — ^by  Philosophers.    I.  362. — ^by  Oracles.  I.  364. 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures  existing  in  II.  Cent  what  and  by  whooL    L  282w^ 

The  author  of  the  Itala^  largely  discussed.    I.  283. 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Roman  Pontif  is  not   II.  89. — Origin  of  the  title.  IL  136. 
Victor,  a  Rom.  bp.  excluded  Asiatic  Christians  from  his  communion.    L  634. 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  church  of    I.  264. — ^persecuted  under  Emp.  Marcus.   I.  309. 
Virginity,  spontaneous,  for  Christ's  sake.    I.  380. 
Virgins  became  Confessors.    II.  95. — of  the  Manichseans.    EL  383. 
Virtues,  Basilides  accounted  the  Virtues  JEom.    L  419. 

Wars,  religious,  why  none  among  Pagans.    I.  14. 

Water,  of  what  kind,  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  according  to  Manes.   U.  28L 

Widows,  L  e.  Deaconesses,  in  the  prim,  church.    I.  177,  n.  (1.) 

Wine,  when  and  why  Christians  began  to  abstain  from  it  in  11.  Cent    I.  381.— 

Manes  reprobated  it    II.  369. 
Word,  the  internal,  or  Christ  in  liS,  of  the  Mystica.    I.  306. — Origen's  opinion 

concemiog  it    IL  193. 
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World,  creation  of,  opinion  of  Saturninns.  L  410. — of  Basilides.  L  417.— of 
Valentinus.  I.  462.— of  Origen.  11.  150.— of  Manes,  fully  stated.  11. 330. 
— ^The  cause  of  it  (ibid,) — ^Destruction  of  it  IL  386. — ^The  ttDo  worlds  of 
Manes.    II.  275. — The  spiritual  world  of  Origen.    IL  175. 

Women^  the  subintroducUe  of  the  priests.    II.  132,  ti.  (2.) 

Wonhip,  Mosaic^  observed  by  Christ  with  limitations.  L  88. — Christian,  in  I. 
Cent  L  185.— described  by  Pliny.  I.  186.— in  IL  Cent  I.  390.— Moni. 
clucaTL    n.  389. 

Writers,  Christian,  in  L  Cent    L  200.— in  IL  Cent    L  393.— in  IIL  IL  14a 

Writings  of  the  Apostles.    I.  113. 


fr«0>ra9cc,  Sabellius  denied  three  Uypostasies  in  God*    XL  222. 


Zenobta^  queen  of  Palmyra,  fiivored  Paul  of  Samosata.    XL  228. 
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